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At tht bttito at tha Iwttingt baeofflaa mora animaiao 
SUNDAY oOnatpondanlB axamlna tha many waya in 
whieh Babu Jaslivan Ram could baeoma eur naxt 
Prim# Mlnlatar: from a alraigM fenrafd maiorlty to 
aoma daft dafeetina with a biock 0040 MPa awing 
paraonaT aliaglanoo to him. Will haia ba a hInAi 
DaoMaah? Will tha muoh-vauntad Jana Sangh cadia 
daNvar tha votoa 7 Can BabuJI .formulaia palley at wal 
at adminlalor? 
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:vvhodahft'?o ■ ■■■• 

f M OiiBka COolOtar M watm "A 
I OMTMtkM**. Ut J. K. JlM. PRO 
Of LtA. JamiMtoort ciMMd 
M nm Jtori oM «bm mr uaj^ 
tiM to Mf Haiaaim tiM RS8 
Ovnwal SMtoiary to iMMd nwwftogi 
« Jnutaoviv. Jl ff totally wrau 
aod tooorrea. Umo iud pravidad aU 
fadiWaa to tba iom aC arauad, 
a i act n c^ ataaa daonraooaa, PA aaaip- 
BMBt am. to kald tlialr Bwatoto* i*4 
tlielr aMw rally on tlia Ragal arauiid. 
A tali can ba vertoad fram tka 
. aa o aw a ta dap a i t awt whidi will ahnw 
that payaant far the aqnlpacBt 
waa toada to a local oaalor acamn 
ardaca fiam tha Itoni dapartmant, 
XiaoiK 

ladOTitaat RtapA, J m mk t dpur. 


IM ‘‘TiiniaMt jogmaHita^ Oiavai* 
* bar 11) MoaaBimad Ynana baa 
nMMWtod that Mr r. N. Obar bad 
baaa a aovt of a qatabag atofla to 
and bad balpad tba farcaa 
agatoat Mn GaadbL Ua' waa rawac' 
dad tor tola toadallty by being raua* 
mBMOaiad tor a laaatlva poet to tba 
Uakad Nadoaa by tba JaaoM Covatar 


.bto was alb 
na for tbraa 
tba gtataamai 




add tbat l|b 

M'S 

ig Ma adpap- 


e^vnsjs 

of as daddod to jrab 


bras 

Wtaaa 


Tbar^trath la that tba UN S acra taiy - 
beneral asked BIr Oasr for bis serV*' 
ees fron tho Jaaata Govenuaeat !»' 
stead of glvtag tboir csaapat tbtqr 
aato a paaal of otbor aaiaos wbka 
inwiiHiMt aome prrsitof wbd nsva 
aliioe beea provioad wltb'‘*baitbs*'. 
Xba -SecKtory^taneral wrote toato to 
say that bo arouhi aot distona too 
opbiioB of the lodtin Govoramaat 
about tbe persons In the panel but 
sinoo tbe apptantee bad to worit to 
doea ooataa wrftb bbn. ba woidd 
prefer a person known to hhn. Thera 
was a naeable oorrespoadeBoe bat- 
wean tbe Secratary^Saaeral and tba 
Indina Govemmeat. 

Ultmeialyt tba Geveramant af 
India aik^ with tba cbpka of P. N. 
Dbar. posBbly nr fear af advene 
political opinion which Ms refusal 
wmild provoke. It is patafol toat Mi 
Yunus ataouM indulge la a practloo 
wbicb he baa criticia^ to lui book 


of ua daddod to araBoMt Im adtb a 
typaarritor. far m parsonOlua. Wa 
oMud oollBCt only Ra 2S0 naadlng 
aaathar Ba IJOO to hay ^the type* 
wrttar. So wa appraachad Mr Aveak 

M (£■ VmSTiL^innlnr 
ins ba nde d over to Mi Batodi Bqr 
to our aStoa tor toe . otaf of liawa 
Baraan, SuaU nwa, to tba piaaanea 

tonttouTUa artiSa appear to ana 
of ibo molor aiikllaiMBao of tkm 
AlwMo Btior oroMp pupboo otm 
ttant. Aad, bo albM goto paid far 
them la advaaoe. Ihia is a rara aa> 
oeptiM to this a dtafsaoury nr 
Bamdi's cAarga that SUND AY dU 
aet onnr bta ptoew for qaiba a Isag 
ttow. opq OMi wiBSOtiaMr arsua tool- 
pertaivs way were aet mad aaliabto 
i an sure a pMSt dwapisB tor tba 
In d e p ea d M wa af tbo Proas Bke ISr 
Baaidi Bay woaM MaaMf lael «p> 
bnvassed at tha snjaasHnp UUd tba 
edMor af SUNDAT aboiiM priat 
whatevar is oftorad to btan by Mr 
Bey aad that tha edUsr MoAl aot 
have tba ftaadeas to dtanaa bta plo> 

CBio InUMliBC OMtlviO lo Jfeill OfOniL 

HaadOato^de yw aayt 

^HOQVp B^NBCIBOta 

deal, Btodusthaa Steady Ca toUt e. 






































































P Rakthit 


-“^ET us leave astrologers 

a^de, although the num¬ 
ber of then pcedi^ng 
that Babu Jagjivan Ram 

__JwiU be the next Prime 

Mmiamr should provide Its own 
degree of encouragement to the Ja¬ 
nata leader. Let us vTander instead 
into the realm of hypothesis, a field 

S tto means considered more rell- 
le than astrology, but the oniv 
opUon left within the i contours of 

**tte first way in whidi Babuji could 
VftitnA the next PM is the m^ 
dbvious one: by the densta Partv 


the victory of Janata cai^date^ The 
promise of Babuji as the nwl PM 
&ould break the harijan vote fr^ 
Mrs Gandhi’s grip (the message |p- 
ISg om is that for 5.000 years fte 
barijans have not ruled t]ie 
and if Babuji is not made tte PM, 
where is a harijan leader wto «n 
match his talents and make a Md for 
the highest seat of „.POW*f *» '•j* 
foreseeable future?). Plus, 
bw a Hindu backlash, after 
nfer in whidi the MusUrn 
been wooed this tiiM, and ^ Jm 
Sff iigh should be the Miner* 
trutli is that the Janate Ms ina de a» 


committed against Mrs Gandhi M 


much over^ 


largest single Party, even if it does 
not get a majority. 

Lastly, there is a simple tmte 
about elections anywhere In the 

^ tuppoA Into votes on ek^on 
day is eoually impMtant And hen 
is where the rote of the much-vaunt- 
















«r the postetection scene, a paradox 
which Babu Jagjlvan Ram is totally 
avrare of: what'j^aateo is there 
that the Janata MPs, particularly the 
Jana Sangh MPs, urill elect him 
Prime Minister? Whatever may be 
the nature of pre-election alliances, 
the upper castes have a basic distaste 
towards 'handing over power to a 
harijan. Surely, this will never be 
dted as a reason by Qie polite and 
well-mannered MPs, but other accu¬ 
sations could be raised: Balwji's al¬ 
leged unreliability, his supposed 
'^ck of scruples" about joining Mrs 
Gandhi, etc, somebody may even re¬ 
member the income tax. or Jaguar. 
This was surely why Babuji wanted 
an assurance in the Janata manifesto 
that he would be made the PM if 
the Janata won the elections, or was 
tn a position to lead an alliance. 

It is, indeed, in the latter context 
diat Babuji stands the best diance 
of becoming the next PM. The 
reason is simple: he is the only one 
of the major claimants to the throne 
who can be acceptable to the largest 
nectrum of MPs. across Party lines. 
His enemies are not as bitterly 
against him as Mrs Gandhi’s are, or 
as Chaudhury Charan Singh's have 
become,-and he, among the Big Three, 
has perhaps the most number of 

i rienos (as distinct from htyalists) 
n the political arena. Plus, every¬ 
one accepts him as a good adminis¬ 
trator, a man Who can at least begin 
to tadete the mammoth problems 

g iat will face the next Prime Minis- 
r, udioever is unfortunate enough 
to become that In fact, Babu Jagji- 
van Ram is die ideal compromise 

e ndldate who can be trusted td keep 
B vartotts disparate groups, that 
will in all Ukeuhood ooalesK to 
create the next Government, toge¬ 
ther. There already have been two 
occasions when this was evident 


Before the March 1977 elecUona, 
the Janata Party had not declared 
who would be its Prime Mini^r if 
it won the elections. Morarji Desai 
had refused to join the Party unless 
he was made the diairnuin, a post 
Chaudhury Charan Singh alw want¬ 
ed. But the Chaudhury made the 
sacriflee for the sake of unity, and 

g [orarji got the coveted pontioa 
oivever. no assurance was given to, 
[orarii Desai that he would be PM. 
In^d, if any hinting was done, it 
was to Babu Jagjivan Ram. In any 
case, udien the Janata MPs were 
elected, the general consensus 
among the kaders of dm various 
facdons «vas that Bab^ should be 
made the PM (only Oiaran Singh 
could not of would not tokrate that). 
But the reasoning of die kaders vms 
ckar. They were well aware M the 
harards that b-dconed. But JP and 
Adiarya IMpalanI snoennibM to letf 
or imagined pressure, and MorarJl 
became PM. It was a suiddal ded- 
ilon. Morarji was too ob^nate, tM 
bung up on quMcs, to make a coali¬ 
tion like the Janato Government 
work, and the Pfjd^tto pCoe. 

If Babuji had been PM. it Is donV- 
fnl If any spHt would have dutroyed 
the Janata Government. In fact. 


the Janata.Government would pro¬ 
bably never have falkn if Morarj* 
Desai had not been so obadiiata' When 
no Pnrliamimtoiy Party waa deseit- 
ing him in large chnnks. Till the 
very end he aciualiy believed that 
he had a majority, and he bad been 
lactualiy strengthened hy the deser¬ 
tion of those who had kft. If Babuji 
had become kader of the Janata 
Parliamentary Party even one week 
before he did, it is doubtful if Chau- 
dhury Charan Sinipi would have be¬ 
come PM. Apart from the number 
of MPs who would have been tempt¬ 
ed to retnm to the Janata, the Con¬ 
gress Party would have gladly offer¬ 
ed support to him instead of the 
Chaudhury. The continuing efforts 
of some Congressmen to create yet 
another “new” Congress - under Jagji¬ 
van Ram bear testimony to their 
need for Babuji Fortunate^ for 
Babuji, he wouid not even think of 
trying to resurrect sudi a dead 
horse. But this sentiment ih his 
favour will stand him in excelknt 
stead in a hung Parliament 

Will there be a bung Parliament, 
with no side of the trisngk abk to 
get enough MPs to form a Govern¬ 
ment? . Conventional wisdom says 
yes: but conventional wisdom rarely 
proves wise enough. Anyone pre¬ 
dicting the outcome of the elections 
at the moment is largely indulging 
m wishful thinking. Nobody knows. 
The mechanics are differqpt, the 
issues are different, and there are 
too many uncertain factors in every 
constituency. This eketioh is 

enough to befuddk anyone. If the 
resentment against the current crop 
of politicians is strong enough, Mrs 
Gandhi could easily sweep the polls 
on the sentiment of being the best 
of a bad lot. If the memories of the 
Emergency become resurgent — and 
the banding out of tickets to Sanjay 
Gandhi’s men is not helping the Cdn- 
pess (I) very much — then Mrs 
Gandhi could equally easily come 
second in too many constitneodes. It 
seems reasonable to assume that Mrs 
Gandhi will get the singk largest 
voto. nattonaliy, but whether that 
percentage of the vote will be snfll- 
eiettt to see her candidates eketed Is 
another matter. 

There will be a hung Parliament 
only if the Janata can defeat the 
CongreK (I) In its strongholds, the 
Lok Dal can defeat Mrs Gandhi In its 
areas of influence, and the Congress 
(D) can hold its own in the few puces 
where it has a vote. When the vari¬ 
ous Parties taUc of the main ffght 
being between them and Mrs Gandhi, 
they are all speaking the truth. Earti 
Party, whether it is the Lok Dal in 
UP and Bihar and Haryana, or the 
Janata Party in the northern. 'Und 
central States, or the Left Front in 
West Bengal, or the Congreas (U) in 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, will 
have to fight against the candidate 
of Indira Gandhi, and attempt to 
mobiUae all resources of men. money 
and aymoatlw to stop Mrs GandM. It 
is poadbie uat the results could be 
■orprisiag either way: either Mrs 
Gandhi jets more seats than the 


ipuadits grant, or far kss than ex 
Ipected. As for the number of seats 
iwhlcfa the various Parties will ttt 
'your guess is as good as mine. Tbt 
propagandists of toe varions Parties 
claim that they know, but oven thty- 
ia toe siknee of the nights, when the 
day’s bustk has end^ know that 
tlwy have been telling lies in the 
interests of ekcUoneeiing. 

If Mrs Gandhi gets an absolute 
majority, then of course the whole 
world knows who will become Prime 
Ihfinister. Bbt if the kadhig Party is 
labout 70 or 80 MPs short M a niajo- 
rtty, then will the fnn aita games 
start And that is the main reason 
vdiy there was such bitterness over 
the distribution of tickets. Whoever 
has 20 trusted men with him in thio 
kind of Parliament will be a chieftain 
to reckon with: be can negotiate his 
own price. The price may not he as 
crude as straight cash, but surely the 
portfolio is a goOd thing to bargain 
about. We have already seen what 
a heavy price the (kngress (U) ex¬ 
tracted from the Chaudhury for their 
support. They got all the ecomwiic 
portfolios, surely to their individual 
and collective benefit 
The unasked, but much pondered, 
question about the fight to become 
toe next PM is, what happens if Mrs 
Gandhi emerges with around 200 
seats? She will still need 72 more to 
give her a majority, and this time 
toe smalkr Parties may not he as 
keen to make her PM as they were 
to keep her in saddk in 1969 and 1970. 
Will Babuji then take Jiis personal 
supporters who may have won on the 
Janata ticket over to Mrs Gandhi’s 
camp, in order to become the PM 
«vith her support? And would the 
Special Courts disappear then? Or 
would there be an dfort to wenn toe 
“non-Sanjay” MPs away from Mrs 
Gandhi’s Party, and form a non-Gon- 
gresa (I) Government—^with Mr H. 
N. Bahnguna leading the exodua from 
Mrs Gandhi’s camp? And how no- 
toudiahk win the Jana Sangh be? 
What will be the rok of the (taan- 
dhury'a MPt, who, even if th» do not 
form a sviniung nuckus, could be sis- 
abk in number? Instead of becoming 
vimpkr, the khyrinth becomes niOK 
complicated, the more you look at it 


And ^t the. new Parliament can¬ 
not afford to leave Delhi withont a 
Goveniment There are urgent money 
bills to be; passed. ’Diere is urgent 
legisIation.-To be done. And most of 
ilL there Is the crucial point: parlia¬ 
mentary democracy has to survive, 
loesn’t it? And it cant survive if 
Parliament can’t offers the country a 
Sovernment, can it? Wtateyer toe 
composition of the next Parliament, 
It will be forced by the gravity of the 
dtuation to create a Government, 
liowever rtiort or longlived it might 
wove. And in a confused Perliament, 
»e consensus can only veer round to 
me mao—^Babu Jagjivan Ram. For 
Hhaudhury Charan Singh or Mrs 
Sandhi to become PM they need at 
east 225 seats in their control. Babuji 
s the only person who <an aemme 
?rlm Minister with only 50 MPs 
oval to him. ■ 
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E l New 
md frith 
tswardf 
that Babojl 


Will Babuji gain 

iSJtha Janitii Paitr to Join m ■ ■ ■ ■ 

from a Hindu 
backiash 7 


to flrofir 


head! and 
■moke there oiiiat be mom ire". 
Thia oM Myliii haa a mtofit of 
truth. But like maoy aayiaca it ia 
ouly a partial guida to we troth. 
SoMke alwaya lueaaa there la aene 
ire. But aontetiawa it ia a mlatoke 
to judge the eiw of the Ihe hir the 
emount of amoke. Gunreet paHtica 
In Pelbi ia anch thet h mu fene- 
retea more rumoura than m xacta 
wwrant The rumoura Moot llr. 
Jafjivau Ram are a caae la Miot 
It waa at leaat a moirih tee late, 
probably more, for Babuji to ewitch 
ode^ aaauining be ever oiatod to. 
By the end of November, we ritua- 
don waa auch dut neither dUt any 
Party need him aa mm ee the 
fanata Puty, nor could le lend aa 
much to anv Party aa hi eeold to 
Janata, nor could be get ea much 
from auy Party aa from the Janata 
provided he did not aUoif bla reto 
tiona with the Jana iaoi 
tour. 

It ia posaible that he 
thinks other paatnrea are _ 
very cfever people are prune to tlM< 
error. In sudi nwmeata ha falls 
Into the trapa aet for Jv Mra 
Gandhi. Ur elae he nMNii m mis¬ 
take of believing that hia 
wider than they are, m 
mna the risk of his colT 
ding, in sheer deaperaf 
what thev may think to 
Eadi time be* makea 
of mistakes—or eadi 
think that be is moring 
place else and then di' 
not moved at all—be 
aUtuie. He also damageaV-. . . 
big posidon both in the eyue Uf lira 
Gandhi and in the eyea of anch of 
his colleagues in the Janata Party 
who feel they have to bargain .with 
him for what they think la their iue 
share in the Party. Such demane- 
if repeated, can reach the potot 
Mrs Gandhi will acquire the UHliapi- 
ted option of either piddng him up 
et her own price or deddwiL after 
deflating his credibility, diet ihe ceu 
afford to leave him just where be Is 
But hitherto every eppeerenoa of 
bis moving off towards Congresafl) 
haa been only an iUnslon, created bv 
Mrs Gandhi’s political wisarto, aid¬ 
ed on the one hand hy the feverish 
Imagination of a few fototoaliste end 
on the other by the mlstakea Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram allows himsaff to 
make. Thia waa certeinjp the case 
in the last week of November. The 
fact was that there was no quesdtm 
of his leaving the Janata Pa^, aod 
much less of his joining Mra GendM. 
The rest was smoke. 

But it is the fire that ie more in- 
tereidng. 

A tussle for seats hea been bulla 
tug up in all Parties sloce about thr 
middlo of November. Perhaps the 
most interesting tussle was taking 
piece in the Congrassd), which as e 
ie 
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Bobuii with Nanaji De^mukh 


result increasingly looks likely to 
eawrfle from the elecdons as Sanjay 
Gnndlii’a launching pad. But the one 
wim concerns us more here is the 
tussle in the Janata Party between 
the former Jana Sangh group ftbev 
■dil call themselves that!) and all 
the reri—the most prominent among 
the rest being of course those triio are 
doaeat to Mr Jagjivan Ram. Raafed 
on ena side is Babuji's persodimty 
pull (whidi has made him the most 
■ought after poliddan today) and on 
the ether head the orgunisational 
aferengtb of the Jana Seatfi group 
The former is much the strongei 
factor. But the latter abo gains in 
strength each time Babuji's oredbi 
lito gets a Jolt from the mud in- 
diwttts and controversy in whidi Iw 
was involved ia the last week <ff 
November. 

Hitherto Mr. Jagjivan Bam has 
always bad the upper hand in tUs 
tuasle; the Party always reaSnns its 
loyalty to him. Whenever matters 
have bean brought to a head, either 
to his supporters (as at the meeting 
of National Executive of the Jenata 


Party) or by his brief absence from e 
Parto meeting (which always produc¬ 
ed the unnerving effect expected of it 
even if the reason was stated to be his 
indisposition), or by the Jana Sangh 
group itself, Mr. Jagjivan Bara ha« 

S ot his way. His prestige ensured 
im that, as also the nervousneu 
which spread through the Janata 
Party whenaver there was en ex¬ 
change of rignals between him end 
the ingress (I), and somehow these 
signals always coindded with news 
of rivalries within the Janeto Party. 

This game was the substance of 
the fire In the last week of Novem¬ 
ber. But the fire was certainly big¬ 
ger and hotter than usual, and defi¬ 
nitely it signed the Party’s beard be- 
fofB it could be broni^t under con- 
troL Why was this so 7 There oK 
many explanadons for it and though 
some are superficial some go deep 
di^ tote the changing nature «f 
ladisn politics, wblai ia turn lue 
subtte efaenge in power 
. relationships within the Janata Party 
in (he past few weeks. 


j ^Piidal 'iODtontfoM to ef 
I ■ I flonrw tint rival ctotnu 
I ■ {for Putr tidwtb ars al- 

I-wayi nwra loufk aod 

BBirlaMiag tkaa Aferaacai oa most 
otiMT ceua to . Next Mljr to tha way 
vetarv vote, what datoraihiea the 
fectaaaa of greupa wlthla Paittoa to 
tiMir ahara ai Party tichata aad the 
aort ooeattniaadaa far adtidi they 
gat thaBL Tharafora the bargalalng 
oaoaaiea a lot toui^. Tha aenad 
axptoaa tlea , atao aaperfldal aad 
aiBch aHva a nunoar thaa fact, to 
that tha thought to aaid to have 
aocitrrad to aoma pe<«la ia the Ja- 
aata Party that ahoold it ooaia to the 
croach. tha Party oouU flitf aa alter- 
aativa eaptaia la Mr. Chagdra She¬ 
khar: tlua aSacta tha wilBngnaaa to 
aooeot BahuJi'a taraia. 

A Oird aad leaa aaparSdal laaaoa 
to Oat toe (hoat of a w(»ii out alogaa 
haa yet to ha Saally kid, the aloaaa 
Oat all CkagreaaaMa. wherever th^ 
awy be, ahooM coaia to tha aid of 
tha Party, aloag with Mta Gandhi 
Chat aot aadar her leadwahip) if 
that to p e atobk . and without her if 
aaoaaaaiy. If aach a thiag were to 
happaa, tha Jaaa Saagh would be 
kft high aad dry. nia Jana Saagh 
to datanaiaad to ha ready for audi 
a thing, aad tha precaution it to 
ba ane a t oa to that it ahoold emerge 
bom th akc t toaa with aa nuich 
Nieagto aa it can. Therefore it waa 
Bghtiag aa hard aa it could for every 



They would have been iadined to 
do ao in aar oaaa. But m groop'a 
toadare were ako nader atrong pren- 
aara to do ao from their Said cadrea. 
Thaaa cadrea are a reaoluto lot, aad 
nmir atrangdi to toe out contribn- 
tka toa Jaaa Saagh moup can amice 
to dm Jaaata Par^ aacOeaa. But 
they expect a price in toratt at 
tickota, and tf tlui anactatlon was 
aot vmly handled w which I do 
aot moan that it had to be uaquew 
tiooably mat) many Janata candi- 
datoa could Bad themselvaa deprived 
af thto vahubk aource of aupport. 

Bat why are the cadres, aad their 


laadara, amra aanrtive now. aad 
what mves dwm tha greater courage 
to be ao ? Thto brings mo to a more 
daapaaatad reason for the recent 
Bra and some aigniScaat changes 
erhid have ktoly taken pkca ia 
ladka pMitica. 

One gats the distinct inuwesaion 
ttat die Jaaa Saagh haa coma out 
of tha ahall of dMaasivaaaas into 
eddch It withdrew la the lace of the 
cnmhiaad atta^ bar ahaoBt all 
ParUas, which fog dm past some 
amatha have bean Jointly accunag 
B of fomania a ii sm, aad to thg recent 
SasMs of aUknctomakiag have treat¬ 
ed te /ana Saagh aa an natoadi- 
abk. Tha attack aad tha Jaaa 
Baagh's reapoaae coaBna Qut com- 
■mnau— fc Will « dlilir kbal for 

K Party to cany to Indian politics. 

that the Jana Sangh is atogakrly 
guilty of it ia a charge vdiich aaems 
to have apaat itseH. If anything, 
ttara In’ now a Hindu badckdk to 
favour af the Jana Sangh, and it k 


Babuji with Chandra Shahhar 

quite possibk that with its supeih 
organisation the Saagh will be abk 
to convert thto charge into aa eke 
toral advantage. 

The hadcksh has its own reasons. 
There to a growing "Hindn” edge to 
the reaction among maw people 
agatoat the demand made by many 
Mnslim conferences—one m them 
maaided over hy SanJay Gandhi to 
Madras on Noveinber 25—for com- 
aiunal representation for Muslims, 
and that too by reservation, in kgis 
ktures and services, iodndiag the 
defence services, in proportion to 
their popuktion. The demand atiU 
arouses ugly memories of the parti¬ 
tion among many people. 

V. V. John has wittily described 
this as "seketive secularism" aad 1 
have ekewbere described its practi¬ 
tioners as “part-time commumilistr 
wbo divide their time between acen- 
aing the Jana Sangh of doing aome- 
thing which they also do themselves 
fortiie rest of Oie time! An example 
k tbdr ardent wooing of the Shahi 
linan of the Jama Masjid. Delhi 
(apart from many Hindu aainta aad 
fluhants) whidi enabled tim Imam 
to play a role in the aUkoce politics 
of Parties claiming to be secUkr. 
Many Hindus have been heard to 
remaric very candidly that if Hlpdus 
started voting as Hindus, tiie dlec- 
toral pravects of the Jana Sugh 
would vastly improve. Even if the 
Jana Sangh does not go along uMh 
that as yet, it has ceased to be 
entirely on the defensive. 

The Jana Sangh had. earlier earned 
a lot of goodwill among a lot of 
peopk for three other reasons. Fim. 
while the defectors were wreddng the 
Janata Parly, the Jana Sangh was 
working overtime trying to save it. 


Second, the two Jana Sangh Ministers 
were amwig the best in the. Janata 
Government. Third, the very people 
‘who were the loudest in condemning 
the Jana Sangh for its alleged com- 
munalhnn eiUmr became allies of the 
castetom of the Lok Del or the invert¬ 
ed communaUsm of the Qmgaess(I). 

This g^nrill by itself might not 
have been wmth many votes and 
seats fm- the Jsna Sangh. But it has 

e ven ue Sangh political respectam- 
y to the eyes of those who were 
luNewarm towards it because of the 
kbel of Gommunaiism hung upon it. 
It also made the Hindu backlash in 
favour of the Jana Sangh look less 
“Hindu" and therefore more acap- 
tabk to wider sections of society than 
ft would have been otherwiae. 

It has this more revived, more 
conSwnt aad less defensive Jana 
Sangh that Babuji encountered to the 
ktost tusak within the Janata Party, 
a Jana Sangh more under pressure 
from its CKuies to look after its in¬ 
terests more to need of doing so in 
the faoe <d future moves to reunite 
the variona Congresses, and more able 
to assert Wldlf, having absorbed the 
attodc of uie secukr battalions. 

Natnrally the tussle ksted longer 
and was butter. This time too tht 
outcome liiks that Mr Jagjivan Ear 
had his way: more assurances wen 
given to him than by him. But every 
mie' was left in a more chastene 
mood, more forewarned about th 
dangers of the next round, and moi 
reluctant to provoke one. For th' 
reason, if none else, the chance^ a> 
that'the Jdnata Party is going to I 
a bit better behaved in the comin 
weeks till the elections than it has 
been. ■ 


Mrs Gandhi is the 
main opponent 

By KEWAL VARMA 


OBODY knows who will 
be with whom tomorrow. 
This is the state of Indian 
politics today. Now both 

-friends and foes of Babuji 

are united on one point. If he docs 
not defect before the elections, he 
will do it afterwards. The only 
question before a large number of 
politicians is whether to defect now 
or later. BaHuguna has done it now. 
Anint Nahata, while doing it, gave a 
farcical touch to Indian politics. 
Parliament and power hold so much 
lure for politicians that, short of 
murder (Well, even murders are not 
unknown) they will do anything to 
gain an access to them. The standard 
for this amoral and opportunistic 
politics was set by the topmost per¬ 
sonalities themselves. The three 
claimants for prime ministership, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, Mr Charan Singh ani 
Babu Ja^ivan Bam, have made, 
knowntheir ambitions in the crudest 
possible manner. They do not leave 
it to others to say that they would 
become the Prime Minister. Thty 
themselves assert that they alone are 
destined to become that. 

Mrs Gandhi has had it announced 
that she alone can save the country. 
Charan Singh says his lifelong ambi¬ 
tion has been fulfilled. Jagjivan Ram 
has been nursing this ambition right 
trom the day of the Allahabad High 
Court judgment against Mrs Gandni 
in 1975. First Mrs Gandhi did not 
oblige. When he got the second 
opportunity, Morarji Desai did not 
yield. When Charan Singh broke the 
Janata Party, Jagjivan Ham felt he 
had got yet another opportunity t. 
become the Prime Mim'ster. But again 
Morarji Desai upset the apple eoH 
However, since tnen Jagjivan Ram’s 
every single political move has been 
motivated to become Prime Minist¬ 
er. When the Janata Party was left 
with only 205 members, he tried to 
entice Congressmen and harijan 
members of other Parties. But he 
could not make any headway, .fti 
those days of political horse-trading, 
when a delegation of top Congress¬ 
men met him to suggest that hi 
should leave the company of thi 
Jana Sangh, he bluntly told them: 
“Tell me your arithmetic which can 
make me the Prime Minister.” 

Jagjivan Ram so wants to become 
Prime Minister that he is prepared 
to pay any price tor it. In his last 
round of negotiations with Mrs 
Gandhi, when a proposal to make 
him the Congress president was re¬ 
jected by her, Jagjivan Ram proposed 
that he should be made the Prime 
Minister and in 1982 when President 
Sanjeeva Ri^ddy’s term expires. Mrs 
Gandhi should become the President 
IS 


and the Constitution could be amend¬ 
ed to provide for a presidential form 
of Government. When this did not 
click, he felt “sick”, throwing the 
entire Janata Party in a state of con¬ 
fusion. He “recovered” from his “ill¬ 
ness” only when he secured a firni 
assurance that the Janata Party would 
commit itself in the election mani¬ 
festo to making him Pnme Minister. 
To be doubly sure, an advertising 
agency was asked to organise a big 
campaign in newspapers that Babul 
would be Pnme Minister, if the 
Janata won. 

However, everybody knows that the 
Janata Party cannot get a single- 
handed majority. Babuji also realises 
it. In fact, he was negotiating with 
Indira Gandhi precisely for this rea¬ 
son. Since those negotiations did not 
succeed, Jagijivan Ram is exploring 
his other post-election options. When 
the Congress operators led by Rqjni 
Patel made their last attempt to 
wean away Babuji from the Jana 
Sangh and make him lead the Con 
gress, Jagjivan Ram told them: 
"Wait till .after the elections. You 
bring as many of your people as 
possible and I will bring my maxi¬ 
mum number of people iu Parlia¬ 
ment and then we shall see." Accord¬ 
ing to his calculations, the Janata 
may get about ISO seats and the Cup 
gress about 60. This makes 210. W 
will then get the support of regie, n 
Parties like AlADMK, Akalis. small¬ 
er Parties and Independents. He 
thinks that he can then get the sup¬ 
port of the Leftists also. He feels be 
can also encourage defeclious from 
the Congress (I) and Lok OaL This 
way he will be able to form the next 
Government. But there arc many 
snags in this calculation. First, the 
Janata may not get as many seats. 
Second, it is not ea.sy for the Con¬ 
gress to support Babuji if he remains 
in the company of the Jana Sangh. 
Similarly, the Leftists are committed 
to fight both authoritarianism and 
cominunalists. 

Jagjivan Ram, however, has not 
lost' hopes of a reversal of the situa¬ 
tion so that the Congress (I) would 
support him for the prime minister- 
ship. The question i.s if the Congress 
(I) falls short of a majority and 
holds the balance, will it support 
Jagjivan Ram or Charan Singh 7 The 
answer to this question will depend 
on the performance of the Leftists. 

If the Leftists win more than, say. 

80 .seats, the anti-Communi.sm of the 
Jana Sangh will make it join hands 
with Mrs Gandhi to fight communab 
Ism. Even during the Emcrgcncf 
when San jay Gandhi started al taw¬ 
ing Communists, many Jana Sangh 
leaders developed a sneaking admir¬ 


ation for Sanjay Gandhi, Another 
force working to bring Indira Gandhi 
and Babuji together is the industrial¬ 
ists of the country. During the days 
when Babuji was having his most 
sensitive negotiations with Indira 
Gandhi, the capital was thick with 
rumonrs that top industrialists of the 
country had collected at Maurya 
Hotel in Delhi and offered to pay a 
very bfgh price (according to gossips 
(t was Rs 30 crores) to bring about 
this unity, with Babuji playing a 
Junior role in this partnership. The 
tnduRrialists were selling this line in 
the name of ensuring political stabil¬ 
ity and for them Bs 30 crores is not 
too high a price. The joke was that 
Babuji was prepared to accept it as 
a bonus, his main price being the 
prime ministership. * 

Mrs Indira Gandhi and Bibuji are 
the two strong candidates for Prime 
Minister of India’s propertied classes 
and anti-Left forces. But the ques¬ 
tion is. if Indira Gandhi cannot be¬ 
come Prime Minister, will she .sup¬ 
port Jagjivan Ram 7 This will depend 
on how much influence .Tagjivan Ram 
will hie able to wield with the hari¬ 
jan masses. Even if he succeeds in 
taking away a small slice of the 
harijan vote, ft will be a net loss to 
Mrs Gandhi. She also knows that if 
he becomes even a temporarv Prim-' 
Minister, h® m-'v prove to be ♦he pro¬ 
verbial camel in the tent and 
nadually edge her out from among 
the harijans at Ica.st. If Indira 
Gandhi has dynastic ambitions, so has 
Jagjivan Ram. His son, Suresb Ram, 
is his closest political confidant. In 
this situation, Mrs Gandhi may con¬ 
tinue to dangle the carrot before him 
without letting him grab it. She may 
make an offer to Jagjivan Ram but 
would attach such strings that hr 
may not be able to accept it. Foi 
instance, in a situation where she 
does not have a clear majority, but 
holds the balance, Mrs Gandhi could 
make the first offer to Jagjivan 'Bam 
to become Prime Minister provided 
he leaves the company of the Jana 
Sangh. This may not be acceptable 
to Jagjivan Ram because if he dc- 
iserts the Jana Sangh, he may be 
completely at the mercy of Indira 
Gandhi. In any case, Mrs Gandhi can 
present before Jagjivan Ram a real 
Hobson’s choice. It is in Mrs Gandhi’s 
best interest to finish off Jagjivan 
Ram politically. He is her only rival 
among Harijans. 

Babuji is also calculating that il 
the picture is unclear after the elec¬ 
tions, be will be able to engineer de¬ 
fections from other Parties. He 
thinks that he can use the harijan 
banner for this purpose. Bat Babuji's 
appeal among harijans is highly 
over-estimated. His bubble was first 
pricked by Jawaharlal Nehru wheu 
le was dropped from the Cabinet in 
1963 under the Kamaraj plan. It 
caused no ripples among harijan 
members of the Congress. The late 
Lai Bahadur Shastfi called Jagjivan 
Ram’s bluff again when he did not 
care to seek his support in the elec¬ 
tion for the prime ministership after 
the death of Nehru. ■ 





Senorita Carmen Madrariaga* 
was used to the spotlight. 

‘A singer who has the world 
for a stage*’, the Critics raved. 

We congratulated the 
senorita. A moment later, there 
she was, singing the praises of 
our ‘V.l.P.’s. 

We thought we’d present our 
two luggage ranges. “We’re sure 
you like Classic...’’ we started. 

“Si! Si!’’she interrupted, “I 
sings only the Classic music.’’ 

“Actually’’we clariiied, “we 
were talking about the range...” 

“I understand’’ she said, 
and promptly hit a high Cl 
Her Spanish eyes danced when 
she saw our incredulity. 

But, before we could find 
our voice, she was back in 
command. And back to ‘V.I.P.’ 

What followed was a later 
day Spanish Inquisition—of the 
most delightful sort. 

“Tell me pronto’’ the prima 
donna said, “How many pieces 
of luggage you made? How 
many colours? How many # 
models ? How many styles?’ 

We reeled off the answers. 

' 3r. •’k. 


Nearly a million and a half 
pieces. Twelve colours. Seven 
brieh;ase styles. Twelve types of 
suitcases and carry-ons. Two 
vanity case models. Then, 
we returned to our first theme. 

“We have two luggage 
ranges” we specified carefully. 
“One is called Classic...” 

“I knows” she informed us, 
“with Indian brocado lining and 
the combination locks if I like it. 
I like it!” 


/‘The other” she informed us, 
"is the Travel-right!” 

“Travelite” we corrected. 
“Yes” she agreed, “that is the 
right way to travel. But your 
colourful new range is also 
less costing...” 

“Less expensive” we supplied. 

“Could we name one of our 
loveliest shades Spanish Gold 
after the lady?” we requested, 
formally. She coloured with 
delight! 



“Maybe” she countered, 
“you’ll like to call uno modelo 
El Cid?” Referring to the 
legendary Spanish hero of trip 
after trip aner tfip! 

We talked on... 

Finally, we said adi'os. With 
mucho regrets. “It’s so diflicult 
parting with a ’V.I.P.’ ” we 
complained, “but we promise 
you all the help you need.” 

She accepted—with the 
graciousness of one used to 
being offered the world. For 
a song! 

*To protect the privacy of our 
' V.I.P.' customers, it has been 
necessary to conceal their actual 
identities. 
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'Poverty is indivisible' 


A. N. PRABHU interviews Jagjivan Ram 




First, what do you think 
are the Janata Forty’s 
poll prospects? 

A: I expect an abso- 
llute majority. The real 
contest will be now between the Con¬ 
gress (I) and the Janata Party. While 
I agree that the Janata Party will 
not sweep the polls as it did in 1977, 
I would say that nor would the Con¬ 
gress (I) sweep the poll in South 
India. 

Q: What do you think unll he 
the pattern of remits? 

A: The pattern will be that we 
will get the larger number of seats 
In the north, and the Congress (I) 
will not get that many seats in South 
India. In the South, the votes will 
be divided between the Janata Party. 
Congress (I), All-India Anna DM^ 
Congress (U) and DMK. 

Q: Babuji, a question that is 
agitating the rriinds of some people, 
and this is a charge against your 
Forty, is that the Janata iv dominat¬ 
ed by the Jana Sangh.^ 

A: How is it dominated by the 
Jana Sangh ? The point is even in 
Parharoent, at the time of the dis¬ 
solution of the Lok Sabha, the for¬ 
mer Jana Sangh bad 90 MPs out of 
a total Janata membership of 205. 
Well, 90 cannot dominate 205. In 
this (election) they are not getting 
many more seats. 

Q: Are they getting the same 
constituencies ? 

A: Not always the same consti¬ 
tuency. Of course, sitting member.s 
get the same constituency—what¬ 
ever constituency they might have 
belonged to, they are. getting the 
same constituency. 

Q: What is the criterion you hare 
adopted ? Is the ability to win the 
seats the mam thing ’ 

A: Yes. the ability to win a Scat 
IS the main criterion but naturally 
we cannot completely forget other 
factor.s. 

(}; What do you think will be the 
role of the caste factor ? 

A: The caste factor ha.s always 
played .some part in the elections, 
and this time it will be more promi¬ 
nent in two or three States, such as 
Uttar Pradesh. Bihar, and Haryana, 
due to the Lok Oal’s main plank be¬ 
ing caste appeal, the appeal to what 
is known as the “iotermediate 
castes” (Laughs). 

Q: What do you think of Mrs 
Gandhi’s charge about the C/A links 
of a Minister in J971, and her sud¬ 
den revelation of this ? 

A: I don’t think there is any sub- 
stanoe In that. It is just to cr eate n 
cloud over some people. 

Q: What do you think of this 
ty^ of serious charges ? 

A: They are very mean charges. 
She cannot say she came to know of 
them onlv after these were made 
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outside (the country). It is the same 
way as Moynihan making the char¬ 
ges (against Mrs Gandhi). 

Q; Babuji. what is your response 
to the persistent rumours about you, 
about your jommg the Congress (I) 
despite your denials at your weekly 
mehings with the Press ? What 
could be the reason? 

A: The reason is simple. 1 enjoy 
the confidence of large sections of 
the electorate in this countrv. Seve¬ 
ral Parties have been very much per¬ 
turbed over this, and in order to 
create confusion among the people 
they go on making this false pro¬ 
paganda. Unfortunately, a section of 
the Press in our country, without as¬ 
certaining the authenticity of such 
allegations or rumours, give wide 
publicity to such rumours and oia|i 
them up. 

Q: Babuji, you said economic is¬ 
sues would dominated the current 
elections. Would you single out the 
major issues ? 

A: As I have said earlier, the 
main economic issue will be un¬ 
employment—among the educated 
and uneducated. It is more serious 
among the educated because they 
are vocal people. Then, rising prices, 
which affect the lower middle cla.s.s 
and working class, artificial short¬ 
ages, raising prices of certain com¬ 
modities which arc not in short 
supply. 

Q : That of course is true about 
urban OTco-s. What about the rural 
areas 7 

A : Even In rural areas; they are 
also affected by the rise in prices. 
There is a psychology of price rise, 
and the farmer also raises the prices 
of his output. There arc certain com¬ 
modities which are really in short 
supply and one can understand a rise 
in their prices. But there are commo¬ 
dities which are not in short supply 
and there is no case for a riiie in 
prices of these items. There is no 
case for a price rise in sugar, for 
In-stance, except for a slight ri.se in 
sympathy with the rise in prices In 
the world market. 

0 ; What do you think could be 
the impart of the left democratic 
front ? 

A : Has it come into cxistenoe ? 
Q ■ Will you hazard a' guess about 
now many seats the Janata Party 
will win ? 

A: No, no ; not at this stage, 
p: Two pomts Mrs Gandhi harps 
on is the need for stability at the 
centre, and the need for F.mergency 
as a dose of medicine for the coun¬ 
try’s ilLs, What do you think of this? 

A: Well, ..one can never agree 
that a nation requires a state of per¬ 
petual Emergency for encouraging 
discipline. Secondly, stability docs 
not belong only to numbers. Mrs 
Gandhi had won an overwhelming 


majority in the 1971 elections. She 
was popular in 1972 and 197S. but 
she lost the popularity by 1974 and 
naturally she lost her stability also. 
And in order to establish artificial 
stability she had to take recourse to 
the Emergency... 

0; Do you think the situation 
now demands such drastic measures? 

A: The organised sector is in a 
position to understand and respond 
to appeals. They will appreciate, 
they are in a position to appreciate, 
what is the national income, what is 
the corldition of various setters, and 
that our people do not now get one- 
half of what they were getting. They 
will understand. It is necessary^ to 
have a wages, incomes and prices 
poUcy. But it is a complex problem. 
1 think if an appeal to various sec¬ 
tors is made, the organised sector 
will co-operate. 

Q; You don’t think there is need 
for an Fmergenci/ to settle the pro¬ 
ductivity and the strikes problem ? 

A; 1 have always found the or¬ 

ganised sector verv reasonable. 1 
don’t think there is any need for any 
Emergency-type of powers. If such 
a situation develops. I think we have 
to make an appeal to the nation and 
tlie people always co-operate. 

Q : 1 here have been reports that 
you are unhappy with the distribu¬ 
tion of seats because the dominant 
faction in the Janata I’arty is trying 
to gel a large chunk of seats.. 

A : The reference seems to be to 
the Jana Sangh. I think they have 
been very reasonable. 

Q: What do you think of the am- 
troversy unleashed by the Lok Dal: 
rural against urban, fanner against 
city dweller, heavy hiduslry aga'mst 
small and handicrafts .sector etc ? 

A: Tlii.s conflict will destroy the 
villages, and destroy the country. 
Fortunately, there has never been 
any <v>n(lict between the villages and 
the cities. It is the village people 
who come lo the urban areas. I am 
from a village. 1 have not lost my 
roots in the village. I still go to the 
village. And every year the village 
population contributes to the growth 
of the city. Take Bombay, Delhi and 
Calcutta. Village pt'oplc come to 
thc.se cities, and there cannot be any 
conflict. Poverty is indivisibk*. 
Poverty has to be attacked wherever 
it is. I don’t think poverty In urban 
or rural areas .should be distingui¬ 
shed. There is opulence in urban 
areas, and there is opulence in rural 
areas. And the poor people in urban 
areas are more unfortunate than the 
poor people in rural areas. Again, 
there should be no conflict between 
large industry and the small .sector. 
People forget that heavy industry 
contributes to the growth of small 
industry by supplying some of the 
raw materials. So what is required 
js to make the two complementary 
and supplementary, not contradic¬ 
tory to each other. ijg ' 




Thursday. August 161 

0. P. Arora telephoned me in the 
mommg to sap that both Japjiuan 
Ham and hu son Stareah Ram laanted 
to see me. Arora it Jagiimm Ram’t 
Prwate Secretary. I knormed hkn 
that I could only agree to this after 
taikmg to Sanjay. 

Talked to ^mjay and he agreed 
that I should meet them. 1 told 
Arora that it did not bother me to 
visit then- house provided it did not 
bother Jogjivan Ram and Mr ton. He 
informed me, from their tide there 
urn no objection. So, the meetina 
was fixed for 3JO pm at Jagikmn 
Ramfa house. 

At about IIJO am Arora phoned 
me again eayina that.! should meet 
them earlier and suggested an im¬ 
mediate metiing. I said, this was 
not possible as 1 was otherwise busy. 
He again phoned me back in half on 
hour reguesting an immediate rneet- 
ing and / agreed that I could meet 
them at US pm. I went to their 
house at i.lS pm. I was taken to 
Suresh Ram's room. He received 
me most cordially and we had a long 
conversation uMth went on as 
fallows : 

'jUI.URESH ham (SR) : I 
^^1 have beard so much about 
^^1 you and was very keen 
t^\ on meetinx you. 

_ WA Kamal Nath (KN); So,. 

what is the present situation? Bow 
many Ml's have you rounded up? 

SH: We are Uying and are Quite 
hopeful to round up many MFs. 
babuji has got great regard and res¬ 
pect for Indiraii. He has never 
attacked her personally except in 
Chikmagalur. In Chikmagalur he dkl 
it because he was up^ with the 
photographs which were published ^ 
Maueka Gandhi. In fact Babuji was 
not even going to Chikmagalur. I 
think an alliance between Babuji 
and lodiraji'is the most logical thing. 



WHEELING AND 
DEAUNG IN DELHI 


August 16 to August 18 were hectic days. 

The vote in Parliament was due and both the. 
contenders for the PM’s job. the new 
incumbent Chaudhury Charan Singh and the 
aspirant Babu Jagiivan Ram. were anxious for 
the support of Mrs Indira Gandhi's MPs. 

The discussions centred around what price 
this support would fetch. Kamal Nath. Sanjay 
Gandhi's friend, was one of the main 
negotiators in the drama, and he was talking 
to Suresh Ram. who was obviously representing 
his father Babu Jagjivan Ram. on the one 
hand, and to Biju Patnaik. who was trying to 
save the Chaudhury's Government. Biju 
Patnaik promised to settle all the "problems" 
for example regarding the cases, but Law 
Minister Kakkar sent up a note which said 
that withdrawing the cases would be political 
suicide. Devi La! even told Kamal Nath that 
he would leave the Janata(S) if his 
Government did not compromise with 
Mrs Gandhi. His Janata successor in Haryana. 
Bhajan Lai. seemed equally willing to help 
Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay in return for 
Congress(l) support for Babuji. They were all 
playing games, and who finally won will be 
decided on January 3 and January 6 of next 
year. These pages from Kamal Nath's dianes 
display the extent of behind-the-scenes 
bargaining that went on while the nation was 
going through its worst political crisis. This 
extract, too. is taken from BARUN 
SENGUPTA ‘s explosive forthcoming book. 

Last Days of the Morarji Raj. being brought 
out by Ananda Publishers. Rs 35. 







Thur ^ form a fomUdaMa fwao. 
Indirajl’f aupport la alio largely from 
tlM barijaiia. If tlHV ara aaparata 
tnaa tJia karUan voCaa will ba aplit 
and both BabujI and laiurajl will 
ataad to loan. 1 don’t know how 
IndlraJi ia aupporting Charaa SinA. 
Ha hu all ladiraU’a anamiai tnth 
him>-Karaa Singh, Fai, George 
Femandaa, Madhu Limaya, Raj 
Naraln, Subramaniam, ate, ate. 
Paoj^ Ilka R/y Naraia have during 
their whole Ufa not only oppoaea 
Indlraji but alao oppoaad PandMl. 
How can ta ba with IndiraJiT 1m 
tame with George Femandaa. By 
Joining hand! unth Babuji, IndiraJi 
will be able at one atroka to elimi> 
nate all her anamiei. 

KN: That ia all very, well, but 
what about the Jana SanghT We have 
taken a public poatura againat the 
Jana Sangh. A large part of BabuJi’a 
aupport cornea from Jana Sangh 
Mn. How can thia be aettled? It 
will ba impoaaibla for IndiriUi to 
with Babuji aa long aa toe Jana 
Sangh ramaina witii him. 

Sh: a aolution to the Jana Sangh 
proUam would be found. What I 
am auggaatiu ia an agreement aub- 
Ject to the aoratfon of the Jana Sangh 
proUem. You muat-underatand that 
all the'anemlea of Indiraji are with 
Charan Slng^ I will tell you a atory 
of Charan Biagh’a i^acter. Puring 
the IS77 election, mthout any invita* 
tlon, Charan Singh arrived in Babuji’s 
conatituenevr oatensibly to campaign 
for him. He waa never asked to 
come, but came only to show that 
be was trying to be helpful. He 
begged Babuji to come to faia own 
constituency to campaign for him, as 
be was not sure of winning the eleo 
tlon. At that time Babuji was inter¬ 
ested to see that be wins, and he left 
hia own constituency and went to 
Charan Singh’s constituency. 1 person¬ 
ally persuaded Shahi Imam to go to 
his constituenQT as the Muslim voters 
were not in favour of Charan Singh. 
Babuji, Bahliguna and Shahi Imam 
went tog^her to campaign for Charan 
Singh. On roaching there all of them 
found that no arrangement had been 
for them. Even the dais waa such 
that it was ImpossiUo for Babuji to 
cUmb up. And Charan Singh did not 
even acknowledge Babuji. In fact, 
he arrived at the lost moment for 
the meeting. He did not also ao- 
knowledge Bahuguoa or Shahi Imam. 
Charan Singh is a man of thia type. 

1 want you to explain to Indiraji that 
Charan Singh will use. her support 
and then imish her. 1 don’t uimer- 
etand how Indiraji agreed to support 
Charan Singh. 

KNi What was the alternative? 
Babuji is with Jana . San^ and 
Morarjl had to be removed. So, the 
only aoice was to support Charan 
Singh. 

SR: What is your understanding 
with Charan Singh? What has he 
agreed to do? 

KN : There waa oertainlv no agree-, 
meat regarding the withdrawal irf 
the Spedal Courts. There was only 
the general underetandlng of co¬ 
operation. 

SR: But I wonder, how can you 


support Chsrsn Singh? He is a 
dangerous man. 

KN: 1 wiU axplaln to Indiraji 
and Sanjay all that you havn told me. 
But it ia better for you and Babuii 
to take up this matter directly with 
ladlr^ and Sanjay. 


and Sanjay. 


SR: Please do everything poMlUa. 
We are trying to rally round a lot 
of MPs ana we hope that even with¬ 


out Congress (1) . support we will bo 
able to outvote Charan Singh on the 
28th. If the Congreae (1) ia alao wkb 
us then we will be aue to defeat 
Charan Singh muerabiy. 

KN; OIC 1 will let you know. 

SR: When will you come again? 
1 must know the reaction Immediate, 
ly. It Is very urgent. Because if the 
Congress (IJ stand is known, many 
MPs from the Congress (S) will slso 
come over. 

KN: 1 %viil phone you in the even¬ 
ing and let you know everything. 

SR: Please try and arrange a 
meeting with Sanjay as early as 
possible. 

At SJO p.ftu I mM Sanjay and told 
Mm about my discussion umh Surash 
Rom. Sanjay ayrard to maev hkn. I 
rang up Suruh Ram from Sanjay^y 
room and told him I would ba maat* 
ing him bi (an mtnutao. Suraah Rein 
was very keen. As soon as I reach¬ 
ed, Suresh Ram wanted to know 
about Sanjaife reaction. 

KN: It is better that you meat 
Sanjay personally. He will be com¬ 
ing to my place for dinner. You can 
come there. 

SR: Where is your place? Do you 
think it wiU be safe? Nobody wlU see 
us? What type of person is Sanjay? 

KN: Don’t get nervous. 1 am 
sure you will get along well with 
each other. 

SR: What line should 1 take? 
Have you explained everything to 
him? What ia the be:^? . 

KN: You ask too many qugftlons. 
I think a meeting between you and 
Sanjay will anawer all your queadons. 

Sanjay and Maneha cam* to my 
house for dimmer at about S.J0 pm. 
Suresh Ram came-five minutes later. 
Sanjay and Suresh held thehr tedka 
in a separate room. The keue con- 
ceminq the Jana Sangh wot discuss¬ 
ed. Suresh explained to SaMny that 
if Babuji and Jndirnji were not 
together the harijan vote would split. 
Sanjay did not agree with this view 
and hlmoet directly said that Babujife 
hold on the harijans had baen duut- 






fd over the yean- They cUseussad 
the number otUPe who would go 
with Babuji Their disauMtiem lasted 
one hour. 

Friday, Au 9 uft 17 

At about S am Arora phonee me 
and enqidres about tha pravioua 
nighife maetino batwaon Suresh Ram 
and Sanjay Gandhi, Says, mermh 
wants to mow what waa Sanjaifs 
reaction to tho diseusshm. He sug¬ 
gests there should be another matt- 
mg batwoan mo and Suresh Ram. t 
.agreed to a meeting at JtJO am. But 
maanwhUa I gat a frantic call from 
Biju PotmdVa office that PatnMk 
wants to meet me urgently. The time 
was fixed at lOJO am. I went to see 
Biju PatnaBt at hia oftiee. The eon, 
varsatim went like this: 

I-inflAMAL NATH: How are 

mm you? We nave not met 


._ 

you? We have not met 
for the laat couple of 
monthe. 

BUtt Patnalk: Yea,* 1 
have been very huay. But tell me 
whet ia happeoiag? Will Indiraji vote 
with us or not? 

KN i I don’t know how you oqMct 
Congress (1) to vote for you after the 
way Charan ShuA haa behaved ainoe 
28 July. He did not even have the 
decency to meet Indiraji. He drove 
past her hpuse while going to meet 
Devraj Ura, Although Information 
bed b^ aeot that he would be going 
to Indiraji’# houae he dU not go. He 
went to Chavan’a houae alao. I ex¬ 
plained ell theae tbinga to Charan 
Singh during my meeung with him. 
But be told me he am’t abide by 
anything whidi haa been agreed to 
by Raj Narain. Charan Sin^ in hia 
meeting with me took e very atiff 
attitude. 

BP : No, no, 1 will aettle every¬ 
thing. What ia wrong with you 
peoj^e? How can you vote with 
Jana Sangh? Babuji haa only 15 MPa 
of hia own. You are misuMeratond-. 
ing everything. We did not take 
George Fernandea into the CeMnet 
becauae we Imew he la against 
Indiraji. 

KN: Does Charan Singh know 
that I am meeting you? 

BP: What, ia the harm if' he 

KN: He may auapect you. He is 
totally unreliable and aemte. He has 
planned that after getting the vote 
of confidence on the 20th he will put 
Indiraji into great difilculty, send her 
to jail and then hold a snap poll. 
This is his plan. 

BP: Do you think we will allow 
him to do such a thing? I have noth¬ 
ing personal against Indiraji. For over 
20 years, I have known her, 1 waa 
with PaMitJi all aloiu. But circum¬ 
stances turned such that I could not 
be with lodiroji. The trouble is, Rsj 
Narain bad bew talking to S^ay. 
You aee, Raj Narain is Raj Narain. 

KN: But Raj Narain is the chair¬ 
man of Janata (S) and how can you 
discount him? And to a large extent 
Charan Singh became the Prime 
Minister because of Raj Narain. 

BP: Yea, he is the Party diair- 
man. We made him the cnairman 
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oecause he did a lot of work. In fact. 
Charan Singh was against mass resig* 
aatkm and against resigning from the 
Government till the last moment It 
is we who precipitated tte situation 
by resi^ng. Explain this to Saniw. 
Where is he? Phone him and teUmm 
everything from he^ 

KN: Why don’t you tell him you^ 
self? 

BP: Yes. I want to do that. 1 
think t should meet him. When and 
where can I meet hhn? Bing him up 
immediately from this phone and 
confirm from him. 

KN: But where can you meet? 

BP: We can meet at PrIthviraJ 
Road—Pappu’s house. (Pappu is Nor 
vtn, his son. He was w«h tis m 
schooi.) Nobody will know we are 
meeting there. Now ring up Sanjay 
quickly, let us fix this meeting, I 
will settle all the issues. (I poona 
Sanjay and talk to him. Sanjay aqrees 
to meet Biju PatMAk at 0 p.tn. I tell 
Sanjay that I witl meet him in 15 
minutes.) 

BP: What does Sanjay say? 

KN: Sanjay agrees to the mee¬ 
ting. You can take the meeting as 
confirmed. We can meet at B p.m. 
Now. I have to meet Charan Singh. 
What should 1 tell him about our 
discussions? Should I tell him you 
are meeting Sanjay? 

BP: Why are you worried so much 
about Charan Singh? Me will do 
whatever 1 say. Leave it to me, let 
me ring him In your presence. (Mo 
phones Choran Smoh to my presence 
and tells him that the sttuatmt is bad 
and that /ndtrajfs -suppott is doubt¬ 
ful. He says he is meeting Sanjay 
and me in the evening and will aort 
out everything.) See, I have told 
Charan Singh very clearly Don’t 
worry I will sort out everyuing. 

Call from Arora. I must meet Su- 
resh Ram, He is anxiously tPoHing 
far me. I agree to meet him at 6JO 
p.m. The conversation was like this 
at that meeting: 

SR: I waited for you for the 
whole morning and you never came. 

1 have been veiv anxious to know 
what happened after my meeting with 
Sanjay. 

KN: I have been extremely busy 
and it was in your interest Sanjay 
was happy meeting you. He has talk¬ 
ed to Indiraji. 1 think things will go 
in your favour. Have you talked to 
Babuji? 

SR: Yes. Babuji is very keen. 
You must remember that Baouji and 
Indiraji have been close for so many 
years. In fact it is unnatural for 
them to part. 

KN: I will let you know mine by 
tomorrow. Don’t wony. 

SR: 1 want your personal assu* 
ranee that everything will be all right. 

I know you are the only one vrao 
can do it. You are the only one who 
is concerned about the interest of 
Indiraji and Sanjay. And 1 know you 
will be able to convince them if you 
want to. 

KN : I am convinced that Indiraji 
will not vote for Charon Slnkh. That 
Is the reason why I am meeting you. 
Things are fine at present but 1 can¬ 
not give you any aoauruice. (While 




tee were havtoeiMb toft Kuiaw tM, 
the Haryana Chief MwSfar entatre 
the room.) 

hgiaa iJl; 1 aoi veiy 
glM to meet yen, 

JOf: Bow we IjUnfa 
wHh you?' 

^ BL : Thinoa am tot 
right, and it U for yontoMtllto 
they remtin all right. 

KN: Let us see. 

BL: No. no. 'Dw fact that yon era 
here means things will bo dl 
Otherwise, how couM you be Mtui| 
in this room? I want to know one 
thing, toioukl I withdraw the OWM 
against Band Lai? 

KN: I cannot answer thaL until 
I talk to Sanjay or lndire& But t 
believeirou are alrea^ wMidrawing 
them. That is what i read In the 
newspapers. 

-BL: No, no. I am not wltlidrawinn 
them. The newspapers have given a 
false report. I sMke of viotfrtivo 
cases in general. But they took it to 
be the cases against Bond Lol. 
Where is Sanjay? I wont to meet 


Bifu Pntfwikvt^ 

You ' oro y 01^ 
ovorYthtuB. Wo ' 
Georgi’ Fornandos VteA 
Cabinot beeoitsf wi fcfioWiit 
is ofoinst Indiralf eoV ■ Do; 
ibinbv.«W 

SKngh to inilil M?^i 
jail and th«n hold n.sfii|l.j 
I Iwve notMng parsonil j 
Ihdiraii,.. Wo ^ 
at Pa|i|to's bauaa. 
kaow ora ,aro niMttiW , 

Now ring Bp gul 

lit us fix this maating^ t3 
sattls all tha isauat. ^ ' 

him. Do you think you can armnae a 
meeting? 

KN: Ihot win he no Mtotleok. 
BL: Come and have tandi with 
me tomorrow. We must dt and Oil* 
cuss a lot of things. 

KN: 1 am very \pay, but we wQl 
have lunch one day. 

SR: 'When will you meto me 
again? 

KN: Tomorrow. 

SR: No. no. We must meet agam 
today, even ute in the night if nece-, 
ssary, I am very anxious to know 
what is Indiraji’s reaction. 

I go and pick up Sanjay. We ranch. 
Naim Patnaifds house at about 8 pM. 
Navin was weMng at the gOtVi 
whereas Biju Patnaik was staMng 
at the entranee of the house- Warm 
introduction. BHu PatnaBt tOis San¬ 
jay of his old connexion with Pan- 
ditji and Mrs Gandhi. ^Tho meeting 
lasts mi 9J0 p-m. Sanjay taUa Bljn 
Patnaik that Congress (t) in very etf- 
set about the voiiotis ocNona taken 
by the Charan Singh OotMonment 
after he became the Prime If Miter. 
Me also mentione that otnuw* 


pkonr of MwlNdU idilch was promi- 
1 tUB Nanin has not been ful¬ 
fil the matter whkh is cau- 
serums concern IsiHW new 
df harassment against Mrs 
told Sanjay: he lists them 



ae 


of a petition 
for summary 


by the 
il In 



betop that ft 

moot MK then M able to take Quick 
odion dgoMst Mrs Gan^i. 

2: troiufm of the Kissa Kurd Ka 
r to the Supreme Court, 


2: Reopening of tocome tax cases 
of K K Dnawan and his famOy- 
4; AUfUadkm for eancettatwn of 
boa fee Sanjay hi the potymex case. 

a: Refiual to grant bad to the 
hmekers who had hijacked an Indian 
Amtm plane when Mrs Gandhi was 
arrested. 

S t Nanissfte of passports to San- 
fey and Manmus Gandhi 
Bijn Patnaik, after hearing these, 
is token aback and soys that if all 
thane ore tme then his recommenda¬ 
tion ir that the Congress (I) should 
not edte far Charan Singh. However, 
he ooenfWt JM he wdl hope all. these 
oorreoM Bqn Potnolk wante Sanjay 
to M oat tneMP points on paper and 
gleo! n to Min at 10 </doek the next 
^ — decided that / would 

' from Sanjay and 
Patnaik at MS ofice 
at It tbeawd manUng. ^ 

Ptoi/tihg ended t dropped 
dy haste and proceeded 
to Sanah Rands house. 

8R: 1 waa waiting for you and 
wot wonAuing whether you will 

.Why are you so nervous? I 
" uto thl^ ^11 be 

Yon had better de- 

___atoving the Jana 

prohma. lllat is very impor- 


anoaf nu 



I take R as 100 per cent 
*^00 will vote against 


dm giving 
^ I am on 
ogre nwdng all i 


you no such 
saying that 


Saturday. August 18 


’ oo to Sonjoy’s 
rlisting nit the pomts. 




fs house. 


At 9 JO am. 1 1 
aoiloot the nonar \ 

.which wot made.out, and proceed to 
meat Btjm Patnaik. I reached his 
ofieo armmd tOJO am. 

KN: Bern li the paper seat by 
Sanjay. I thmk Charan Singh has 
gone on Us Mod. On the one hand 
He wants ladtruji’a vote and on the 
other bo waata to do all these things; 
1 do ndiknow how you are with him. 

BPr^Ooa’t get exeked. Everything 
wtt be all.rii^ 1 have talked to 
Kakkor. dm Law Minister and he 
tfun that we traoder of the Kissa 
Kani Kn case from tha Hi^ Court 




has to 


.. The Government 
' a aodaratimi and that 
^ haa to he jBled in the 
Court Oabr thereafter does 
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tAKA-CO-18 


Um Supreme Court take up the cam 
and order a traiuter. Tbera are two 
atagee—one ia making tbo dedara' 
tkm and the other ia ttUng the deda* 
ration hefore ua Supremo Court. 

0iiu PatnoMi ri^ up Kak^ in 
my p rt i ance. Ha tolkt to Kakhar in 
a vary aitnoyad numnar and taiia him 
what thay arm doing it wrong. Kak- 
Har oppnwntly taiia him that Jtom 
Jmthmuani Im adMaed him to do all 
thir thinpa. Potnoih ahoutr bach 
et KeJthar and aagt that Ram Jath* 
maioai ia not avan with Jantda (S) 
and taiia hhn that ha it phomng 
Charon Stngh to A* up on immadiata 
maathM, Anmadlataly tharaaftar Biju 
Palnoin rinfio im Charon Sfnoh and 
taiia him that JCahhor it mamnp • 
maaa. Tha potnta ptoan by Sonjoy are 
vary minor. It appmart that Cnaran 
Singh ha* baootna daaparata ond oaka 
Biiu Patnalh to moat nrnn i^hin halt 

(AtfH iA# Utt 9|f flM 

PHvot# 5#cr«(ory K$h€trapat and 
tandfe tha papar partonoUy throuyh 
ftohatrapai to Kahkar, 

KN: I do not know why you are 
watting your time. I know Charan 
Singh’a intentlooa are bad, All thoae 
atonea that ho doee not know what 
la happening ere all to mialead ua. 1 
think you ought to think in terma 
of a political realignment 1 am aura 
you will be d>le to collect 80 to 80 
MPa. Once you do that 1 oaaure you 
aupport M the Congiiaa (I) and Chen 
you can be too Prime Mlnlater. 

BP: Everything haa a time. I will 
diacuaa thia with IndiraJL But for 
the time being it ia eaaential that 
you vote for ua. Otberwiao the Jana 
Sangh will take over the country. You 
muat put omue aenae in Sonjay’a 
and Indirajl’a heads, i personal^ 
aaaura you >that 1 will correct au 
these tilings contained in the Mte. 
See. I have already started' going 
Into action. 

KN: Before the time of the voi> 
log all these thtnga mult bo done. 
If they are not done, there la iu> 

J ueation at Congreaa (1) voting, for 
anata (S). After all, the things 
mentioned in the note hove Ml oocu^ 
red after Charan Singh becanm tbo 
Prime Mlnlater. There can^ no 
excuse for that. All items contdued 
in the note are our pr^coodltioiu. 
Even our MPs are against voting for 
Janata (S). Mrs Gandhi muat have at 
lout aomething, to tell .her MPa to 
vote for Charen Singn. In hm iMn 
of. hearts she wants to vote for Chi* 
ran Singh. I am only aakMg ^ 
to aeate some situation sC th« ihe 
U able to tell the Conirms^MPi 
to vote for Charan Slnghjlhit 
take this for granted. If these tnintl 
do not get done, you can forget about 
Charan Singh gating Congress (I) 
support 

BP: Don’t be so rash. You have 
to react politically. 

KN: This applies to both sides. 
Just now Rai Naraln Is meeting 
Sanjay in Kaim Mien’s house. I am 
sure K ia going to be a fiery meeting. 

Whan I mat Sanjay at.SJO, ha 
fiianHonod thot ha was laaving at 
10.J0 for KapU Mohan’t house for a 
moating with Raj Naraln. This ia the 


ihat meeting ovtwaan Sanjay mid 
Roi Narein aftar tha Congrem (1) 
votsd agakut Charan Singh m Bmer. 

BP: 1 wlU contact you altar maa- 
ting Cbaraa Singh. What MepiMi 
number vnA you be nvidlaMe ntf 
Bahugune baa idae aaaurad ma that 
there la no reopening of the inoeme* 
tax caaee where l^wett and Ua 
family ara oonoatnadt Glva mo a 
photo copy of the hotica, 

KN: r will glvo K to you ia tho 
aveaing. 

Maefttig with Saniay at IM mm. 
whan ho taiia me oaekt his meefbig 
with Raj Naraln. in the maantima, 
from Charan Singh** room Pat> 
itaih has tpohen to Sanjay and told 
him that tha datMTonon fat imna> 
farting tha Kisaa KurH Ke onae woa 
made be/ore Chomn Smyh bacome 
tha Prhno UkdMtar. ScaddS taiia him 
that H might hove been done, but 

9iipr#Tn# cwo fpi|f vivr urMroTi 
^ingh auutnad ofllct> Imnaraii Dot, 


RNt 1 have alreat^ told Charan 
SiMh and he bee aakl ho will do that. 

•U! Okay—ae and whan they aron 
dene cemo end look for our votea. 
DmH tw about our votea before 



Sanjay Gandhi: You ara not only 
a liar but alao a fraud. 
iia| Naraln ; Nobody haa oallad 
ma aueh namaa and talhad to ma 
liko thip. Whotvtr had doifa thia 
haa althar got baatan up by mo 
or I have Juet walked out df the 
room. 

Sanjay Gandhi: Why don't you 
beat ma up .or go out of the 
room ? You area liar and i fraud. 

Chief Minister of VP, also telhi to 
Sanjay on the,phone nid esetnee him 
that tne haacim* wh { bajfwtn baO. 
As descrwid to me, 
disoiission between C 
Narom went eometh 

IANjAY OANDMt I fq 
went to, meke e fool 

koi 




(bu are Mt only h Her hut 


"'"rn" bee cillid IhO Itteh 

names Snfi talli^ to .me lilos thii. 
Whoever has done dtiis has either 
got heated up by id« m I have just 
walked out of tnO room. 

SG: Why don't you beat me up 
or go out of the room? You are a 
liar and a fraud. 

RN: I told you I will try to do 
various things. 

.SG; You ore a liar. There is no 
question of trying. You had assured 
me that you will do it. Don't change 
your stones now. 


be dene. 


Don’t woiTy.»everything wlir 


SGi 1 am not worrying—it la you 
who should bo worrynu|. It la you... 
who neod,our votes. You bed said 
thet the iOim Kurt! Km cum will net 
he trentferred. So now you ere a 
liar. You had said that the hijadcera 
would be given Mdl. So you are « 
liar again. You had atated that no 
furtlMr prosacutioa would bo laua- 
chad. You are ,n Uar again. 

RN: Why ahouM you rub it in 
that I am a Uar? You have already 
told ma that more than once. 

SC: 1 am doing it purpoaely to 
make you realise what you are. 
(fharea/ifr thay dWenss vanoiis ittu* 
at anStha noth smut to Biju Patnalk.) 

m tha moantmim Information raa- 
eha* Raj Narain that the Press ond 
photogrmphara have arrived. Raj Na*, 
rain m surprised that they hod come 
le MUHS, fait the moating wot kapt 
tap aatrat, Raj Naraln uk* Kami 
Mohan tf then It a back do^ to the 
house, KapU Mohan »ay» tharm i* a 
ham door, Raj Naraln suggests to 
SatUoy that thay shouid leave by the< 
bach door, ^Sanjay data not agrea and. 
Soys thot ne w not in thanaUt of' 
althtr apHMg in or going out 
through bach doors. He tsUs Aaf 
Narein .that ho con leave through'’ 
the beell door If he wont*. 

I p,ni. Meeting with Sumh Ram. 
SuruhRam haa rung mm up several’ 
timae during the day and had left 

have good news for you. 
Tkfaga lrt» moving in the right direc. 
tion, 

SR: I told you—you are the only 
period capable of doing it. Now> 
ahlMlu I take if that C^greaa (I) 
will not vote for Charan Singh? 

KN: I am imly telling you that, 

tbindi are moving in your favour. 

9 p.m, I visit Haryana Bhavan to 
meet Xohshman Singh. Thera I find 
that Devi Lai, Bs-Chiaf MMitar of 
Haryana, h alao waking. Devi Lot 
alao dituree, me that everything will 



ottlt the Party. Apparently, Devi Lot 
it not fully aware of what it hap- 
kmkg. At 7 pktn. I visit S^java 
hom. t amarite Mr* Gandhi of oil 
tnot hoe befH happening. She laugh* 
and sow, "Good for them—they must 
httow that the Cangreat (J) vote it 
not ovoitable that easily”. 

8 p.m. Biju Patnaik had telephoned\ 
me two or three ttmes and had left 
messages. So I visit his house at 8\ 
ixm. 

IW: So what is the latest? 

BP: I have a detailed note pre¬ 
pared by Minister) Kakkar. 

Here it is (he shows the note to me). 
It will political suldde for us to 
withdraw the declaration front the 
Supreme Court regarding the Kissa 
Kursi Ka case. 

KN: Then don’t expect our vote. 


Csm a tall man find 

peace of mind in a Imig* pointed shoe ? 
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SUiii cliaiice,8ay Raymond^but there*8 
no need to despair.Read on... 


The pointed shoe pulls a tall 
man in opposite directions (up 
and out) at once. And we 
know u^at that does to one’s 
future! Stay with the round, 
soft toe. It the footnote 
to a broad etnphatlc check 
and you have, twice blessed, 
added breadth to height. 

79 s styles make a good 


Impression better. The 
double-breasted jacket and 
bold check make the most of 
your shoulders. While pleated 
trousers, cuffs, loops, pockets, 
offer a happy counter^int. Be 
very caremi, though, about 
the fabric. 

We are. Raymond’s superb 
quality is ensured in every 


metre by 250 (that’s right. 
■250!) ‘perfect-fabric’ 
processes. Value woven right 
into the warp and the weft. It 
wears well through the life of 
the fabric Remember the 
name. Raymond’s — the 
faljric that gives you true 
value. This year or next. 


i^aymonb’s Sotting. 

A Onida to tiM Watt-DrasMd Mate 









President Reddy is gisiity 

L. K. ADVAMI, Information and Broadcasting Minister in the Janata 
Govarnment. and a former journalist, tells his side of. the story of 
how JeoJIvan Ram was denied the chance to form a Government 
and elections were ordered. This is an extract from ''The 
People Betrayed" (Vision Books Private Limited, Rs 35) 




B (MIT s rsKSMi 
itloa lot wbat 

SfSuCSi’M 

. BHSdiM eofyi'K 
islEras actad M 
tts diftatas a( Ua 

. __^ $altamalt~9t hfa kaa 

Miy BgawafcM cyeleai goSawa te (be 
aad lbs apasiaBasai and aMr> 
w HaasbaMSB sesustsi fSosi aB 
w haa r se i st the MsaMaat la resiilMd 
Is head lha (SanSlaiiaa. sal Ua eaib 
adcMS. 

AH eo sa H o t t e ea l aad legal yesdits 
were vsaalamia that aftar the re- 

S nadSB a# Chanm Singh »n August 
, ISMk the Pr«ddent atienld' have, 
invited Mgj^aa Ham to form a Gov- 
enuneut. All peWcal pundits were 
unanlaMoa that if Jagjivan Ham had 
been ln>4ted to farm a Government, 
the Government would have lasted 
its fun term up to 1962 
la fa^ AasMution was demanded 
by the Chaudhary, by Mrs. Gandhi 
and by the Marasts, precisely be¬ 
cause of this p^Hcal assessment of 
theirs that Babujrs Government 
would be a stolid, stable Government, 
that would see the sixth Lok Sabha 
complete its full term. 

Mrs Gandhi did not want Charan 
Singh as caretaker Prime Minister. 
She maintains that under him polls 
would not be free and fair. But con¬ 
fronted with an option between 
Chaudhary as Prime Minister of a 
caretaker Government, and Jagjivan 
Ram as Prime Minister of a stable 
Government till 1982, she immediate¬ 
ly opted for Charan Singh. For the 
Pieudent, the crucial touchstone for 
deciding if dissolution, and a mid¬ 
term poll, is justified in a situatton, 
ought to be whether a stable alter¬ 
native government headed either by 
the Leader of the Opposition or by 
any other member is feasible ot not 

In the Constituent Assembly, Dr 
B. R. Ambedkar dealt with this issue 
of dissolution at some length when 
he replied to a debate on an amend¬ 
ment tabled by Prof. K. T. Shah. The 
amendment suggeMed that if the 
Prime Minister advises the President 
to dissolve the House, the advice 
must be in writing. *Tf the object of 
Prof. Shah,” Dr Ambedkar explained, 
"is that tin Prime Minister .should 


■ot arUlrBrUy agk fbr dissolution, I 
tiibrit that object would be served if 
Hm conveotion pcgarding dissolution 
waa wnpoei y e bs aiwad. 6a far as I 
have onderstoad ft. taa King (in BrI- 
taha) hoe a right to dissolva Parlia- 
■naL Be AaeraHy dissaives it on 
ftn adviea w the Prime Minister, 
but at one tbne, certainly at the-time 
when Macaulay umte BagUsh his¬ 
tory where he haa propounded this 
domne of the right of dissolution of 
Parliament, the position was this: 

It was generaRy agreed by ail 
poBticiana that, accordiM to the 
convention then . . . the lung was 
not necessarily beand to accept the 
advice of the Prime Minister who 
wanted a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment. The King could, if he want¬ 
ed, ad( the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion if he was prepared to come 
and form a Government, so that 
the Prime Minister who wanted to 
dissolve the House may be dis¬ 
missed and the Leg^er of the On- 
position could take charge of the 
affairs of the Government and 
carry on the work with the same 
Parliament without being dissolv¬ 
ed. The King also had the Wght 
to find some other member from 
the House if he was prepared to 
take the responsibility of carrying 
on the administration without the 
dissolution of the House. If the 
King failed either to induce the 
Leader of the Opposition or any 
other member of Parliament to 
accept responsibility for governing 
and carry on the administration he 
was bound to dissolve the House. 


T TWO stages of the 
recent political crisis, 
the President undertook 
extended rounds of ron- 
sultations with senior 
politicians, lawyers and other public 
lumiaaries. I was also among the 
two score or so whom the President 
invited for consultations in the first 
phase. This phase began immediate 
ly after Morarji Desai tendered hi 
resignation, i.e. «n July 15. Consul¬ 
tations went on for several days with 
scores of political leaders. At the 
end of it all the President came to 
the conclusion that the Leader of the 
Opposition. Y. B. Chavan, should be 


asked if he could form a Govern¬ 
ment 

What was the purpose of these 
consultations? To sound those whom 
he had tailed whether bis National 
Government idea was salable? Cer¬ 
tainly no consultation was necessary 
with anyone to decide that the Lea¬ 
der of the Opposition should be in¬ 
vited first of all. Was the President 
unaware of this simple fact? Also, 
was the President unaware that con¬ 
stitutional pundits have specifically 
forbidden such consultation? Ivor 
Jennings has written: 

The rule b that on the defeat and 
resignation of the Government the 
Queen should first send for the Lea- 
der of the Opposition . . The rule 

has for its corollary the rule that 
before sending for the Leader of the 
Opposition the monarch should con¬ 
sult no one. If he takes advice first, 
it can only be for the purpose of 
keeping out the Opposition or Us 
recognised leader. To try to keep 
out the Opposition is to take sides in 
a Pgrtii issue. 

On July 21, President Reddy issued 
an unusual Press note. The Press 
note expressed tbe President’s "dis¬ 
tress” at certain newspaper reports 
"insinuating that he is not a dis¬ 
interested party in the current poli¬ 
tical crisis facing the country and 
that he has political ambitions of his 
own”. The newsweekly Sunday of 
Calcutta (July 29, 1979) carried a 
scathing article by Barun Sengupta. 
tearing to pieces the President’s po.s- 
ture of disinterestedness, and com¬ 
mented : 


It is all right fof the President. 
to be distressed at the Press re¬ 
ports implicating him and hinting 
that he was involved in a political 
game of bis own during the crisis. 
But who is to be blamed for this ? 
If one examines all that the Presi¬ 
dent did and said during the first 
days of the present political crisi.s 
then it becomes clear that he has 
been behaving liMe a politician, not 
a . President. Had there been a 
tape recorder in President Reddy’s 
office like the one in President 
Nixon’s what would it have re¬ 
vealed ? 

The second round of similar talks 
was held on August 20 and 21. The 




leilureliness which marked the first 
phase was conspicuously missing in 
this second phase, Rightly so, one 
should think. But while expedition 
was understandable, the President’s 
precipitiousness was not. On the 
morning of August 20, just one hour 
before the Lok Sabha was to meet to 
give its verdict on his confidence 
motion, Gbaran Singh convened an 
emergency meeting of his Cabinet 
and deciaed to tender his Govern* 
ment’s resignation. When the House 
met at 11 A.M. sharp, Chaudhary 
did not oven ffim up! The Speaker 
informed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment had resigned. The House in¬ 
sisted that there should be a formal 
communication from the President in 
this regard. The House was there¬ 
after adijoumed till 2 p.m. 

Soon after this adjournment, Jag- 
Jivan Ram went to Rashtrapati Bha- 
van, informed the President that be 
was in a position to form .a Govern¬ 
ment and to prove his itiajbrity in 
the Bouse. Sanjiva Reddy’s res¬ 
ponse was that he was collecting his 
thoughts and would like to consult 
legal opinion before he took a deci¬ 
sion. All those who met the Presi¬ 
dent that day, including the former 
Law Minister Shanti Bhushan, came 
away with one clear impression, that 
insofar as the advice or the Charan 
Singh Government about dissolution 
was concerned, the President did not 
regard it as binding. His Govern¬ 
ment, after all, was a conditional 
Government. The letter Inviting 
Chaudhary to form a Government 
had laid down an express stipulatlori 
that the Government should prove its 
majority in the Lok Sabha by the 
third week of August. But the Gov¬ 
ernment had not even faced the 
House. 

On August 20 itself, Sanjiva Reddy 
had a long telephonic talk with Nani 
Palkhivala who was at Pune that 
day. Palkhivala was asked to come 
over for personal discussions. Pal¬ 
khivala duly arrived the next day. I 
understand that the counsel he gave 
to the President was very categoric: 
the Chaudhary Government’s advice 
was absolutely of no consequence; 
■Jagjivan Ram could be invited and 
asked if he can form a Government. 

I am not aware of any leading legal 
or constitutional expert, barring of 
course Charan Singh's Law Minister 
Kacker, whose opinion had bMn 
materially different from that of 
Palkhivala. Even those who favou^ 
ed a mid-term poll were of the opi¬ 
nion that Jagjivan Ram could not oe 
denied a chance. 

. Why then did the President reject 
this legal opinion ? The communique 
issued by Rashtrapati Bhavan on 
August 22 does not enlighten us. It 
deliberately avoids pinpointing the 
basis of the President’s decision. It 
refers to the Cabinet’s advice, to the 
opinion of political parties in favour 
of dissolution, and to the consulta¬ 
tions held with constitutional experts 
and concludes that the “President, 
after considering all relevant aspects 
of the situation, decided to dissolve 
the Lok Sabbe”. 
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The Cabinet’s opinion had been 
known on the morning of August 20, 
itself. So was the opinion of the 
major parties. My own feeling is 
that the President also was intent on 
a mid-term poll. Our charge there¬ 
fore was that the President had de¬ 
cided in advance that he would not 
invite Jagjivan Ram. All that he 
was seeking was legal and constitu¬ 
tional sanction for the course of action 
he had in mind. He soon discovered 
that this sanction was not forthcom¬ 
ing. In fact, expert opinion was vehe¬ 
mently against it. Palkhivala summed 
up this opinion very forcefully when 
he wrote: 

... elections ore the heartbeats of a 
democracy. If they happen too fast 
or too irregularly, d^ocracy col¬ 
lapses. To put on end to Parliament 
merely because two ministries could 
not face a tuxxmfidence or confid¬ 
ence motion is no more rational than 
to cut off the head to cure a cold. 

Meanwhile in Parliament, follow¬ 
ing the fall of the Charan Singh 
Government, a situation was rapidly 
developing which, if it had crystal¬ 
lised, would have made it impossible 
for the President to dissolve the Lok 
Sabha. On the morning of August 
20, Jagjivan Ram had the committed 
aupport of 203 Janata members and 
about one score others. By the even¬ 
ing a dozen more members had sign¬ 
ed in his favour. Also, by that even¬ 
ing it became apparent that a huge 
chunk of Congressmen were up in 
revolt against their leadership. 

By the afternoon of August 21 it 
became known to all that a few 
senior Congressmen were - hecticly 
canvassing support for Babuji. One 
of them who spoke to me that after¬ 
noon told me that the number of 
Congressmen willing to back Babuji 
would be betwee^O to 35. They had 
convened a meeting the next morning 
and, maybe, they would - succeed in 
making the Congress (S) reverse its 
decision. 

That evening, however, 1 received 
two disturbing bits of information 
from sources close to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan: firstly, that Cong. (I) leader 
Stephen had been specially sent for 
and told that the letter (regarding 
the Party’s stand og dissolution etc.) 
which Mrs Gandhi had promised to 
send to the President the next day 
(August 22) should be sent that very 
night; and secondly, that the Presi¬ 
dent was likely to announce dissolu¬ 
tion on August 22 morning. I 
promptly conveyed this information 
to Jagjivan Ram. 

The same evening Vajpayee spoke 
to AIADMK leader M. G. Rama- 
chandran on the phone and found him 
very responsive to his proposal that 
AIADMK support Babuji. “Why not 
•come down to Madras, so that we 
finalise the arrangement ?’’ MGR 
suggested to Vajpayee. On August 
22, Vajpayee, Ravindra Verma and 
Subramaniam Swumy left for Madras 
by the first flight. All this was duly 
conveyed tu Rashtrapati Bhavan, the 
object being to apprise the Head of 
State that in the clear polarisation 
taking place in the House between 


the Janata leader Jragjivan Ram gnd 
the leader of defectors Charan 
Singh, the Janata leader waa fast, 
moving towards securing an absolute 
majority in the House. 

One more thing may be mentioned 
here. On August 21, Janata Pnsi- 
dent Chandra Shekhar had met the 
President and conveyed that Janata 
was in a position to form the Gov¬ 
ernment. ’’^How will you do it 7 By 
. encouraging defections?” Sanjiva 
Reddy had sarcastically commented. 
To which Chandra Shekhar’s retort 
had been forthright: "Having nomi¬ 
nated a defector as Prime Minister, 
why should you object ■ to defec¬ 
tions?” 

Blit it is noteworthy that the 
swing in favour of Jagjivan Ram 
was not brought about by defectlona 
to Janata. It was bqsed on two 
clean factors: firstly, the AIADMK, 
with its strength of 18, had agreed 
to change its stand; and seaondly, 
the rank and file of the Conjgress (S) 
was bent on forcing its leadership to 
revoke the support they had ex¬ 
tended to Chaudhary onw for their 
own ministerial gaddis. Au the mem¬ 
bers of the Congress (S) Parlia¬ 
mentary Board had walked straight 
Into the Cabinet. They had not wait¬ 
ed even for a common programme 
to be drawn up. 

By the evening of August 22 both 
these events, one pertaining to 
AIADMK and the other to Congress 
(S), would have fructified. Our 
charge is that the President, aware 
of what waa happening, wilfully 
sought to forestall these develop¬ 
ments by dissolving the House. 

In the first phase of the crisis, 
Morarjl Desai resigned on July IS 
and Charan Singh's Government was 
aworn in on July 28, thirteen days 
later. In this second phase, the Presi¬ 
dent was not willing to tarry even 
three days. Within w hours of 
Chaudhary's resignation, he had dis¬ 
solved the House I 


URING THESE two days 
Indira Gandhi and C. M. 
m M Stephen, between them, 
must have- met the Presi- 
, ,r!^.Jdent four or flvo times. 
Veritably, the Rashtrapati aaamed 
to have accepted Mrs Gandhi as his 
principal adviser. If, on the basis of 
known facts, one wore to rooon- 
struct tho probable nature of con¬ 
sultations that want on between the 
two tho synopsis'would run something 
Uko this; 

Mrs Gandhi urges dissolution and 
mid-term poll. 

President agrees. 

Mrs Gandhi says: But I do not want 
Chaudhary to continue as caretaker 
Prime Minister. I do not trust him. 
He ivill rig the polls. 

President agrees but asks: What ia 
the alternative? 

Says Mrs Gandhi: Why not have 
Jagjivan Ram as caretaker Prime 
Minister? 

Replies the President: I am agree- 
abw. If you can persuade him, 1 
am willing to accept your proppsai. 
So Mrs Gandhi despatimd 
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Trtp«tti| poaOiite to 6, 

Memm Mate. Hers the two hoM 
parley* with Jatiimra Bam 
and Ouindra Shekhar. Two altoma* 
tive proposal* were niade: Congress 

S [) was williag to support Jagjivan 
an If he formed a Government 
minus Jana Sangh. Having nude a 
sucker of the Chaudharjr they 
thought they could do the Same to 
BabiDi.. Having succeeded In splitUng 
the Janata Party once, they wanted 
to try a second such operation. The 
alternative proposal was: form any 
government that you want but at the 
first cabinet meeting of your Gov* 
ernment you must Mvise dissolution 
and a mid-term poll. 

Jagjivan Bam and Chandra 
Shekhar rejected both the proposals. 
The two Congress (I) leaders return¬ 
ed disappointed. They knew that 
the manner in which the Congress 
(I; had pulled the rug from beneath 
Cbaudhary's feet was going to make 
him embittered and vindictive' so 
they did not want him to jpretide 
over the conduct of polls. But the 
only way this could be avoided was 
to let Babuji form a Government. 
Mrs Gandhi Just could not afford 
this. It would mean a total abortion 
of her strategy. So she decided to 
suffer the Cbaudhary as caretaker 
Prime Minister. The President was 
informed accordingly. The decks were 
cleared for Charan Singh to continue 
presiding over the destinies of the 
nation for four crudpl months, 
though he had not faced Parliament 
even for a single day I 

On August 22, around 10.15 a.m., 
Chandra Shekhar was at my resi¬ 
dence when there was a phone call 
for him from Jagjivan Ram. ‘ The 
President had invited the two ot 
them, Jagjivan Ram and Chandra 
Shekhar, to meet him at 11 a.m. We 
all presumed that the President 
wanted to sound Jagjivan Ram per- . 
sonaUy as to whether he was wiUing 
to be a caretaker Prime'-Minister. 

The two, therefore, were pleasant¬ 
ly surprised to find Sanjiva Bedc^ in 
an unusually, cordial mood making 
enquiries about the support' the 
Janata Party had been able to 
mobilise for Jagjivan Ram. Chandra 
Shekhar tfaen.mtegoricaUy told him 
that the Janata Party viras willing to 
inove that, it commanded majority 
auniort in any way the President 
wanted—-either in the House or by 
submitting a signed list of members. 
To this, the President said that he 
was in no huny. 

From Rashtrapati^ Bhavan, both the 
Janata leaders came to the Party 
office in Parliament House, and ap- 
priaed ^otber colleagues of the talks. 
A phone call came from Vajpayee 
tim Madras that his talks with 
M. G. Ramachandran had been suc- 
cessfttL Rabnji toM him about the - 
meetiilg with the Preaident. AU of 
ua gm busy flnalisittg our list We 
felt confident Iqr the eorenlng we 

A letter was promptly ad* 

I to the Rashtrapati, givtng a 


ralMiaifs taOc^-and In-' 
forming him toat Iqr.eveniatf a .list 
of members snpportuig Jagjivan Ram 
would be sent to hfan. 

Shortly after noon, however, news 
arrived that the President bad dis¬ 
solved the Lok Sabha! On the face 
.of it, the President’s action 
seemed a pre-emptive step. It 
.betrayed an attitude totally un¬ 
worthy of a person holding such a 
high (^ce. Jagjivan Ram and Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar expressed their sense of 
shock and outrage in very emphatic 
terms. 

The President has a plausible ex¬ 
cuse why he opted for a midterm 
poll: A majority of Party leaders in 
the Lok Sabha wanted it. But he had 
no excuM to justify why he did not 
ask Jajgijvan Ram to face the House. 
Cbaudhary’s and Mrs Gandhi's men 
agreed glibly. How many times was 
he to give Janata a chance? 

The fart is that after the fall of 
the Oesai Government as a result of 
large-scale defections, Janata was 
never, given a chance. Morarji Desai 




and Charan Singh were both asked 
together, to submit lists. Charan 
Siqgh was given a chance then to 
prove his majority on the floor of 
the House. He failed. In all fairness 
the Janata should also have been 
given the same opportunity. 

In ISfiS, as chairman of the Delhi 
Metropolitan Council I had the pri¬ 
vilege of Mrtidpating in the All 
India Conference of Presiding Offi¬ 
cers. The conference was presided 
over by Sanjiva Reddy who was at 
that time Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
The Governor’s role vis-a-vis the 
Legislatinre was being keenly debat¬ 
ed at that time. It would be In plans 
to recall here what Reddy hinuelf 
had said at that time: 

In no ch’cumstoncev should it be 
left to the epuemor to deternSne 
vmether a C3Uef MMeter eomtkmes 
to enjov the support of the majority 
of the members or not, even if the 
members make their opinion knoum 
I;ld>^GtoNtinler in unwng. It is ths 
prarogothw the AssenMy to 
decide. tMs Issue. 


Sanjiva Reddy hea on more ttfan' 
one occasion proudly claimed titot 
he was the first President to have, 
been unanimously elected. 

I am snre Reddy would appes; 
date tlut if unanimty of elerthm & 
desirable for Presidency, unanimous 
faith In the bonafides ca the Presi¬ 
dent during his tenure is even more 
imperative. Reddy’s handjjng of the 
recent crisis has gravely impaired 
this faith. The biggest Party in the 
last Lok Sabha alleged malafide. 

How strongly some Party collea- 
gnes from bis own State felt about 
what he had done was brought out 
sharply a remark made in a re¬ 
cent meeting of the Janata National 
Executive. Jaipal Reddy, leader 
the Janata Legislature Taity in 
Andhra said that the Party position 
in the State today*was far better 
than it was in 1977. In the Lok Sabha 
clertions of 1977, the Janata had 
won only one seat ‘Tf I were to be 
wise by hindsight,” he added, “I 
would say it would have been to our 
advantage if we had lost even that” 
That one seat was Sanjiva Reddy’s. 

Janata’s reaction may be regarded 
as nibjective and biased. But surely 
the President must ponder why the 
reaction of so mai^ others had been 
so sharp and critical. Quite a few 
leading paners, including The Indian 
Express, the Times of India, The 
Deccan Herald, The Tribune, critids- 
ed his decision. The Indian Express, 
in a front page editorial titled ”In 
Bad Odour," wrote a particularly 
severe leading article sairtng: ”We 
wish we could dismiss the President’s 
conduct as no worse than perverse 
pleasure in play-acting.” Adurye 
Kripalani said that a midterm pollj 
was no solution. It %vould not solve 
the problem of political uncertainty. 
A poor ccHintry like India should not 
have been burdened with frequent 
elections. M. C. Chagla, respected 
jurist and elder statesman, desinribed 
the decision as “most unfortunate 
and erroneous.” Nayantara Sehgal 
observed: "It is not at all clear why 
the President behaved as he did. This 
episode adds another chapter to the 
acts of those at Rashtrapati Bhavan 
who have treated with the utmost 
cai^elessness and disdain their most 
sacred duty to protect the Consti¬ 
tution.” 

A. G. Noorani, well-known con- 
stitational and legal commentator, 
wrote: “The procedure which the 
President has adopted is unprece 
dented in a Parlumentary demo¬ 
cracy and violative of many of its 
basic rules. The founding' fatiiers 
consciously adopted the British ors* 
tem because the counfenr was very 
famiUar with it But that system, 
said Gladstone, ‘presumes more 
boldly than any other, the good 
faith of those who work it' It is 
sad to find this quality wanting at the 
very apex of onr constitutional 
s^ctuie.” Even Janata’s oppoiwnts 
like K D. Malaviya felt that the dis¬ 
solution decision .was wrong. Jagji¬ 
van Ram diould have been given a 
chance to form the Government, 
Uabiviya mid. ■ 
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WI'RE APTER TWO 
GAUUISH OUTLAWS, AND I 
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jSpot report 


Uttar Pradesh 

Baghpat: Chaprauli 
may carry Charan 
Singh through 



BAGHPAT Parliu- 
nicntary constituen¬ 
cy is an area basical¬ 
ly dominated bv 
peualc who are 
known for their re¬ 
bellious attitude. 
During the Indepen¬ 
dence war of 1857 
the people of the 
area supported Bahadur Shah Zafar’s 
cause. Now Baghpat has become 

peasantry-dominated. Sugarcane i<^ 
cultivated here. Mr Charan Singh 
who belongs to Nurpur was accepted 
as the leader of this area in the 
early Fifties by ^he local peasantry 
to check the growing influence of Mr 
C. B. Gupta. From 1951 to 1967. Mr 
.K. C. Sharma who belonged t'o the 
Chaudhury’s faction in the Coogreas 
was the MP fiom Baghpat. During 
the 1967 anti-Congress wave, Aiya 
Samaj leader Mr Ragtiubir Singh 
Shastri.defeated Mr K. C. Sharma. 
In 1969 Mr Shastri joined the newly- 
formed BKD. In the 1971 elections 
Bamchaiidra Vikal (Congress) de¬ 
feated Mr Shastri. At that time even 
the jats voted against him because he 
had involved himself in village 
rivalry and factionalism. Mr Vikal, a 
•prominent gujjar leader was a Minis¬ 
ter in UP’s SVD Ministry led by Mr 
Cbaran Singh. In the March /977 
etections Mr Charan Singh defeated 
Ur Vikal with a margin of more . 
than 1.20,000 votes. , 

Baghpat Parliamentary constitu¬ 
ency consists of live Assembly cons¬ 
tituencies—Chaprauli, Baghpaf, Bur- : 
nawa, Bohta and Kbekra. Chaprayli 
constituency consists of more than 1 
50 per cent jat voters and harijan ■i 
voters are less than seven per cent. 
The Muslims have always voted fur 
Charan since Muslims of this area 
ire middle-class peasants who iden¬ 
tify themselves with the jats. Charan 
Singh represented this Assembly 
»)nstituency from 1951 to 1977. 
Etarnawa has also been an easy ix>a- 
ilituciicy for Charan .Singh. Bohta 
las tiadilionally been the Chan 
dhury’s seat except for 1974 when 
Mr H. N. Oabuguna got Mr Ramjilal 
iahayak elected from this seat. 
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Khekru i.s .i giijjar dominated consti- 
tueiicv and Charan Singh has always 
got his man elected from this seat 
by putting up a gujjar candidate. 

But the most controversial and im 
portant Assembly seat of this Parlia¬ 
mentary constituency is Baghpat. To 
understand the coming elections one 
has to go back to 1957 and 1967. In 
I9r>7, Har K«'oyal Singh, one of the 
lieutenants of the (whaudhury, wa.s 
defeated by Acharya Dipankar, a CPI 
leader who had contested the elec¬ 
tion as an Independent candidate. 
Mr C. B. Gupta had supported him 
clandestinely. In the 1%2 elections 
Mr Moolchand Shastri, who was 
picked up by Mr C. B. Gupta to 
finish Mr Charan Singh in local poli¬ 
tics, defeated Acharya Dipankar in 
1967. Shastri was a sworn enemy of 
Chaudhury Charan Singh, because 
he had started to consoUdatc the 
peasantry of the State. However, Mr 
Shastri couldn’t match the charisma 
of the -Chaudhury among the farm¬ 
ers. Then Mr Gupta, a clever strate¬ 
gist, picked up Nawab Sbaukat 
Hamid Khan of Baghpat. The Nawab 
was coaxed into politics. The 
Nawab had no intention of challeng¬ 
ing Charan Singh’s supremacy. He 
lost the election and this was a 
great shock for him. The Nawab of 
Baghpat died in 1969 and his wife. 



the Begum, was convinoeil that her 
young husband had died because of 
his defeat in the Assembly elections 
and the Chaudhury’s men were res¬ 
ponsible. Since then she Ims been 
itching for revenge. During the 1969 
mid-term Assembly poll in UP a 
well-known Muslim leader contested 
the Baghpat seat as a BKD candi¬ 
date. The Congress candidate was 
an unknown Vikram Singh. On the 
eve of the polls Vikram Singh’s sup¬ 
porters contacted Muslim families 
and told them: “Begum Sfihiba nay- 
tntaqam manga hai, wo BKD ki hgr 
chahti bain.’’ (The Begum is seek¬ 
ing revenge; she wants the BKD 
defeattd).And the BKD candidate, a 
well-known Muslim leader of Kandh-, 
lay lost the election since he could 
not muster Muslim votes. 

In 1974, nobody from the BKD 
was ready to contest the Bagbpat 
scat. Eventually, a young BKD work¬ 
er offered himself as a candidate. 
Chaudhury Charan Singh was not 
sure about his prospects. But the 
candidate was confident. He was Mr 
Satyapal Malik who is now the All- 
India Secretary of the Lok Dal. Mr 
Malik’s uncle, Mr Uday Bhan Singh 
was the Congress (O) candidate for 
the same seat in 1974. He was one 
of the closest followers of the Begum 
of Baghpat. But Mr Malik did not 
lose hope. He was facing the formid¬ 
able Adiarya Dipankar and his own 
uncle, Uday Bhun Singh, who was 
an influential jat. Mr Malik 
started to work among muslims. 
He also started making contacts with 
the Nawab’s family. ^He befriended 
Kaukab Hamid, son of the late 
Nawab. And the result was that In 
the last days of electioneering, the 
Nawab’s family remained non-com- 
mital. And Satyapal Malik won- this 
aeat. 

In March 1977, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
visited the Begum and bad a chat 
with her. In spite of the visit of im- 
po^nt muslim leaders and atro¬ 
cities on muslims during the Emer¬ 
gency, the muslims of Baghpat dio 
not vote for Chaudhury Charan 
Singh, though muslims of the other 
Assembly constituencies supported 
him. The Chaudhuiy won -the etec- 
tioD by a big margin. However, his 
lead in the Bagbpat Assembly seg¬ 
ment was a meagre three. tbousancL' 
Baghpat is once again in the 
news. For Cbaran Singh, musl.ni 
votes are very cmdal in this Lok . 
Sabha constituency. And Baghpat is 
the dtadel of muslim voters. All 
three Parties — Congress (I), Lok 
Dal and Janata Par^-«have offered 
fjok Sabha seats to the Nawab’s 
family. The Congress (I) and the 
Janata Party tried to persuade the 
Begum of Baghpat to contest against 
Mr Charan Singh and both Partied 
had promised to accept her as a coith .- 
mon candidate. The Lok Dal offered 
the Meerut seat to heir son, Kaukab 
Hamid Khan. 







The Begun decHoad thu otter and 
adviaed tier son to avoid poUtics and 
be was also not ready to contest as 
a Lok Dal candidate. In the mean- 
time, the influential Jats of Baghpat 
have started to appease the young 
Kaokab Hamid Khan. Recently, he 
was elected director oi the sugar 
mill In Baghpat, with the help of 
Charan Sink’s local supporters. 
This is where Satyapal Malik conies 
In. Suddenly, he was nude the All- 
India Secretary of the Lok Dal after 
being in the wilderness for three 
years. Why? Because he was the 
only person in the Lok Dal camp 
who could pacify the Nawab’s family. 
Mr Malik met Kaukab Hamid Khan 
several times and advised him to re* 
main neutral in the elections. Ac¬ 
cording to reliable sources, Mr K. H. 
Khan has promised not to oppose. 
Mr Charan Singh. If Mr Malik’s' 
efforts ate successful be would be 
the. diief anhitect of Mr Charan 
Singh’s victo^. If the Nawab’s 
family remains neutral then the 
Muslims in the Lok Sabha 
constituency are determined to 
vote for the Chaudhury. But it 
Is a big if. This might he due 
to Mr Abdul Rashid who is still one 
of the campaign managers of Chau¬ 
dhury Charan Singh. Mr Rashid re¬ 
presents the contradiction in the 
Muslim society. Since he is not a 
high caste Muslim, the aristocratic 
Muslims are not ready to accept 
him. These Muslims and the Brah¬ 
mins seem to be with Mrs Gandhi 
although the Muslim peasantry i.s 
with charan Singh. 

The Congress (I) has put up Mi 
Kam Chandra Vikal against' the 
Chaudhury. Local gujjars persuad¬ 
ed him not to contest against Mr 
Charan Singh. This was primarily 
because for the first time badtward 
politics has entered the minds of 
gujjars. They have also benefited 
from this backward politics. Mr 
Vikal was reluctant to oppose 
Charan Singh. He wanted to change 
his constituency and contacts were 
made between Mr Vikal and 
the Lok Dal. At one stage 
he was set to Join the Lok 
Dal. But he was not ready to defect 
Therefore, he wanted the Congress 
(I) ticket from another constituency. 
Later Mr Yashpal Singh’s name was 
announced as the Congress (1) candi¬ 
date againat Mr Charan Singh. Bnt 
on December 7, Mr Vikal was pre¬ 
pared to contest against the Chau¬ 
dhury. He was imrsuaded hir none 
other than Mr H. N. Babuguna, who 
convinced Um that the Congress (I) 
tvas bound to come to power. 

There are two allegations against 
Mr Charan Singh made by local 
people. The people of Bagnpat claim 
that Mr Charan Singh has mtention- 
ally blodted the construction of the 
bridge on the Yamuna in Ba^pat. 
This brid^ would have made Bagh<- 
pat an Important commercial place 
«m the Senepat-Meerut road. This 
bridge is a ' big election issue as 
far as Baghpat is concerned. The 
tauiudhunr^ campaign "managers 
dsJm: .*TI« bridge was oons- 
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tructed in Ncthala due to 
technical reasons. We even met the 
then concerned Minister, Mr Chand 
Ram, who consulted bis officers and 
told us that the construction of the 
bridge in Baghpat was technically 
Impossible. The Chaudhury’s detrac¬ 
tors are spreading lies.” Another 
'altegatlon was that the local police 
would try to stop voters who might 
he voting against him. A Janata 


. Party worker claimed that the whole 
constituency was in the grip of Jat 
intimidation. When I asked Mm the 
reason he said that out of the idne 
police stations in the oo^utitiiency, 
six have jatSOros while the other 
three have yadavs. 

The Brahmin voter is loyal to the! 
Congress (1) while the ^nia voter] 
is loyal to the Janata. 

In the final analysis, the Chaudhury 
stands a very good chance of winning. 
Out of five Assembly constitnendes 
Chaprauli alone may give him the 
lead of more than 50,000 votes. Bar- 
nawa and Robta are also safe Assem¬ 
bly constituencies for Mr Charan 
Singh. His lead may be lass in 
Khekra but he will not lose in this 
Assembly constituency even if the 
Baghpat Assembly constituency does 
not vole for him. 

U DAYAN SMARM A 
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Bihar 

Sasaram: Will it vote 
back Babuji ? 


S asaram was the capital of Sber 
Snah buri. Today it is a reserved 
consfutuency, from wnere the most 
well Knoivn harijan. Baou Jagjivan 
ham, will comesi as the Janata can- 
uiuaie. The population ot tnis con- 
.stuuicacy is about I’i to 13 laKiis and 
It con&jsts ot 4,5UU viUi.ge5. Six 
Assdmoiy amstiiucncics make up 
Sasaram: Bhabua, cnainpur, MohUia. 
Shenari, Saai.ram and Haingarh. The, 
whoie area is agrarian, iherc are no 
big industries except for a small 
privately owned oil mill. Iliere is a 
lot ot unemployment here because 
of the lockout lu some Daimia in¬ 
dustrial units that border the oemsu- 
tuency. Over the past mere has been 
little Government initiative in sett¬ 
ing up industries. 'Ihe total area is 
around ZS lakh acres, out of which 
only nine or 10 lakh acres are fit 
for cultivation. According to Govern¬ 
ment estimates, about nve lakh acres 
are‘irrigated. But due to power and 
water shortages, only 13 per cent 
can be irrigated. 

A number of irrigation projects 
have been formulated, but nothing 
has come out of that. On June 7, 
1976, during the Emergency, Babu 
Jagjivan Ram had inaugurated with 
great fanfare the Durgavati Irriga¬ 
tion project under whicn the Kann- 
ebat dam was to be ^ up. Tlus 
huge reservoir would enable the 
area to tide over prolonged periods 
of drought. However, no work has 
yet been done. When the local people 
complamed about this to the then 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, he is reported to have said : 
“What can 1 ifo? The Bihar Govern¬ 
ment does not listen to me”. 

A village elder said.that when the 


Sone high level canal was being con¬ 
structed. it W6S traversing the land 
held by one of Babuji’s supporters, 
Jagannath Prasad Singh, who was a 
big landlord. Ultimately, because ot 
Babuji’s political clout, the route of 
the canal was changed which resulted 
in excessive expenditure afid brought 
less benent to the farmers. Although 
Babuji played a major role in the' 
construction of this canal, the bene¬ 
fits were reaped by the big landlords. 
There is an acute shortage of power 
in this area and it is dependent cm 
UP for its the supply. For example, in 
the Chand-Chainpur block there is a 
need of IS megawatts of electricity, 
but the area receives only three to 
four megawatts. 

Sasaram is often called thet^un* 
ting ground for landlords. Of the 
total population about 35 to 40 per 
cent are landless peasants of whom 
most are bartjans. The area has wit¬ 
nessed bloody struggles: The Akorj 
incident in 1975; the Buxara incidem 
in 1977; the Kapasia incident in 
January 1978; the 'Vishrampur inci¬ 
dent on Marcdi 25, 1978 and the 
douUe harijan murder case in Sam- 
hauta on June ^ and 23, 1976. 

Tile district Congress (1) president, 
and former campaign manager of 
Babuji, Pandit Oirisb Mishra. said. 
"Balmji wants the voters to remain 
economically backward. He has often 
said that he would get the votes ii 
the electorate remained in this condi¬ 
tion.” Any harijan who has gone to 
Delhi has had to wait of several days. 
Babuji has spoken openly about these 
people: "They must have come for 
a job. How will 1 give them jobs? 
They think that jobs are in plenty”. 
On the other hand, the moneyed 
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people and the landed daases of ttao 
area get a chance to aee him aa aoon 
as they arrive in Delhi. 

1 tried to ascertain bow paople in 
Bbabua Chowk in Sasarajn feel about 
b&buji. Said a harijaxi youth: “Babuji 
has been in charge of a number of 
ministries—Railway, Labour, Agricul¬ 
ture and Defence. We had asked him 
to change the Arrah-Sasaram meter 
gauge miiway line into a broad gauge 
one. Instead of the broad gauge line 
being construded the meter gauge 
line was removed. When he was toe 
Defence Minister, we asked him to 
set up a cantonment in Adhaura. He 
said that the rules would not permit 
him to do so.” A brahmin said : ”We 
don’t even get drinking water here.” 
A lady complained that kerosene was 
not availabie. And the farmers are 
badly affected by the shortage of 
dIeseL 

In Hamirpur village, in the Chand 
block, a few peasants told me that 
the food for work programme was 
riddled with cocruption. In Surha 
village, in the Chainpur block. pea-> 
sants blocked our path to complaiir 
about unemployment, Tbb BDO who 
was with me had all the necessary 
papers with him. In anger he retoc' 
ted, "Why don’t you help in the con 
Btruction work going on near the 
school?" The people replied: "The 
labourers from nearby places have 
cornered all the work. Wnat are we 
to do?" While on the way to Durga 
vati, we came across a brahmin 
dominated nllage. Here the land* 
lords range from those who own 500 
acres of land to those who own jusi 
15 acres, Apart from three welModu 
families, most of the farmers do not 
have enough to eat and there is gene¬ 
ral scardw, owing largely to the 
drought. And the people are angry, 
A Janata Minister of Bihar aaid that 
be bad visited Sasaram thrloa but 
did not have the face to ask for votes. 


In the Sasaram parliamentary con¬ 
stituency, there are 6.6 lakh voters 
Harijans constitute 1.6 lakhs, brah¬ 
mins one lakh. musUms 60,000, back* 
wards 60,000. rajputs 60,000 and the 
rest constitute the other riaasos. 
There is a split among the herijens. 
The diamars are wKn BabuJl, tha 
duaads and pasia are diasaUined, The 
Lok Dal candidate, Shivnandan Pin- 
wan, is a dusad shd will fttitVeiiy 
carry the votes of thg duaads. From 
the time of the Semhiute harllan 
murder case, tbsre has been a lOi 
ot anger. Moat of the beckwiura de- 
laea will aide with the . Lm Dit 
while the musUms will fevonf ttte 
Congresa (I). Since JBgJivan Jlinl 

will M helped ^ After Husseili jragn 
of Chainpur, he will get moat 
Pathan votes. The brghtltfi] 
favour the Ckmgress (Ii put % rpn 

the only brahniln minister of ar, 

L« Muni Cbaubey, wigtelp 


Ram. The rt 
leader, Sachidane 



because 6t tl 
Singh, will help 


the Lok Dal in getting votes. But 
because of Inflahung within the Lok 
Dal its vote will be split aud this will 
beneRt the Congress (I) and the Ja¬ 
nata. Thus Jagjivan Ram will face 
more opposition than in the pre^donn 
eiectfons. The Lok Dal candidate. 


Shivnandan Taiwan, a young leader, 
is quite powerful. The question which 
uow arlsM Is: Will either Shivnandan 
Paswsii or Mahabir Panvan of the 
Congress (I) stand a chance against 
the-personal feature of Babuji? 

The electorate of the Parliamentary 
nonstlfuency is divided among the 
pro-Jagjivan Rpm and the anti-JagJk 
van Rom blocks. Ihe appearence of 
the Congress (1) candloate on the 
scene should pe judged from this 
angle. It should be remembered that 
the Congress (1) candidate Mr Maha- 
bir Psswan had oomested as the Con¬ 
gress (U) candidate hi 1971 and had 
been defeated by Babuji. The contest 
in Oasaram will be a triangular and 
tough one. The question then is: Who 
'will suiter must due to Mahabir Pas- 
wan conteatmg the election, Mr Jag¬ 
jivan Ram or Mr Shivnandan Pas- 
wan? Mr Mahabir Paswan is a 
dusad like Shivnandan Paswan. 
It can be safely assumed that 
Mr/ Mahabir Paswan will get 
around SO to 40 thousand of 
his community’s votes. Further, he 
has some inttuence among .be pasis 
and has some backward podeets at 
his command. The chances of Mr 


Shivnandan Paswan winning are 
slim and this will help Bih 

buji. According to some people 

who see the situation from 

a different angle, both Mr Jagjiveu 
Ram and Mr Mahabir Paswan de¬ 
pend on the traditional vote banks 
of th- Congress. Babuji has already 
fougfit and wob- under an anti-Con- 
gress banner in 1977. Mr Mahabir 
Paswan has a (uod hold over these 
vote banka. Further, Mahabir Pas* 
wan as ex-Revenue Minister of the 
Karpoorl Thokur Cabinet had aalneo 
a reputation of being honest. In the 
present situation, therefore, the 
Brahmin voters have gained on add¬ 
ed importance and Babuji will have 
to wean them away from the Con¬ 
gress (I). Mr Shivnandan Paswun 
will have to mobilise the backward 
votes. 

H Is still not cksar who the eiec- 
turate is going to vote for in Sasa¬ 
ram. But it it certain that the elec¬ 
tion in Sasarum will be the toughest 
one for Hs cxmteiulerB in Bihar. 
Babuji’a path, however, is not going 
to be paved with roses this time. 

ARUN RANJAN 


Uttar Pradesh 

Can a Rajmata defeat 
Indira Mataji ? 


R AE BARBU was in darkness 
when the motorcade bearing 
Rajmata Vljava Raje Sdndia of 
Gwalior roared Its way into the 
town’s narrow, cluttered streets on 
the evening of December 6. 
It wet the MhMte’e first offldel visit 
to laolra Qandhi Montry. The J/snate 
Party bed done its work well and 
thara ware se laatty people in the 
shf^s that it saamad as it the town's 
eatlro population had oaddod to turn 
up to sea tbair naw candidate. The 
Uhle baseers and tumble-down re- 
ddliitiu areas that we paseedi 
through ware lighted only with cand- 
las and lantars and the air smelt of 
duet ehd keroiene and the people 
teat cnoKM tha winding streets re- 

S irthled the populaeu of a medieval 
ngdem^.weteomiju: beck their ruler. 
The midmel. enR teaS,^ hOtrevar, 
sti^Mfuite ahettered by the metor- 
eade^^nslMllii lereral motor- 
tffdfsti, a numodi' Of jeeps, a truck, 
thrie «* four tnrp end the white 
Cnnimet atetioUwagoh tearing .the 
tUiMMtl—Ibd by] fhe sjn^gana that 
ahqmd out . of the loudipeakers— 
"R^umate Vif^a Baje Sdndlii ki jai. 
Bharat Mata ki jai". 

By the light of two lantema, under 
a diamlana that teetered in the cold 
wind and using a microphone that 
worked octeasionally the Rajmata 
made her'first speech in the town at 
the. insistence of the people. Women 


and children Ustened from rooftops 
and candte-Ut doorways’ and men 
stood silently In the street Many could 
have heard very little but they stay¬ 
ed ou mainly to get e good look at 
the tall, dignified woman In her 
white seri who hid come to woo them 
away from Mrs Gandhi, who had 
brought this obscure little town into 
prenunenoe. 

The overwhelming motive of the 

a iople that thronged the cramped, 
miy-iit streets was curiosity. A 
dient, expectant kind of curiositp 
like that of a man being taken to 
■ee e prospective bride. OcoesionaUy, 
along the route there were cries ol 
Tndire Oendhi sindabad'. “This Is 
Indire Gandhi’s constituency", yelled 
aorne youths. Elsewhere a man app- 
roiched the Raimata'S staUonwefon 
in whldt the Ugnts had teen turned 
M to enable people to see her, and 
acid, *Tm wearing a blade turban 
td protest against your comina". Site 
thanked him smilingly and. said that 
ahe hoped the black colour would 
also prevent ’nazar lagna’. 

TheMiididpal Corporation hall wa.-, 
vacked with the town’s more im¬ 
portant dtisens, who had waited 
nearly three hours to hear her make 
her first offidal address. Three hours 
because the journey from Lucknow 
bad taken five hours instead of the 
uauol two due to the endles-chain ot 
■poataneotts. street-corner meeting 
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The hall was lit by two large gas 
laaterns and la its light glowed a 
picture of Mahatma Gandhi anothei 
of Feroz Gandhi, one that ia rarely 
leen in other parts of Uie country. 

If the majority of the people had 
come to bear the Rajmata out of 
curiosity they stayed on because they 
seemed to like what she had to say. 
*Tn those dark days when we were 
In Jail if there was one ray of hope 
that kept us going it was Uie bellel 
that the people of this country would 
not let us down. By 1977 we bad 

S ven op hope, we didn’t inuudne 
at so .much oppression oould be 
overthrown. We were proved wrong 
by the people—especially the people 
of Rae Bareli itho had the incredible 
courage to vote out a Prime Minister 
at the height of her power...I have 
come to bow my head before these 
pe^le”. 

The Rajmata’s impact lay more In 
her personal appeal than in the fact 
that she was a Janata candidate. This 
was evident from her first speech that 
day—at a dusty street corner on the 
outskirts of Lucknow. Her persona¬ 
lity came aaoss different from that 
of other politicians’ so that when 
■he said '"Main salya ke paKsh mem 
hoon, aur salya ki vijay hi fuilt 
hat” (I'm on the side of truth 
and truth always wdns) or. I’m not 
here because f want to become Prime 
Minister but because I believe that 
t must fight against the corruption 
that has entered the bodypolitic' the 
sincerity was evident and seemed to 
■trike a chord. 

Even at the Press conference in 
Lucknow she managed to lace a 
volley of tough questions without 
losing either her temper or her 
charm. One journalist mocked her for 
saying that everything depended on 
god and asked her whether it was 
god or the Janata Party that was 
fighting the election. She smiled and 
■aid that in the final analysis it did 
depend on him. If she was fightin;! 
dilution in politics, why only Mrs 
Gandhi, surely there were others? 
"She is the'one who started it when 
she betrayed Sanjeeva Rcddyjn 10159 


tl therb could bo such duboncsiy ui 
■ndt a high level woa it not natural 
ttat It would spread?” There were 
tha iaaviubla quaationa about her aou. 
who, only that morning had publicly 


aanoiificad 


dadsion to 


Congrass (I). Her faoe reddened 
■lightly and she Mid that she beUev* 
ad he had joioed because be was 
■aired of Mrs Gandhi. 

Later, however, she admitted Just 
how much hU dedsion had upMt her: 
"When I first heard that he was cun- 
ildering it (Joining the Congress-I) 
t said, there’s aotuag to omndee. If 
you feel that what Mrs Gandhi did to 
me, what she did to the people of 
this country was right, then go ahead 
and Join her...this means that he 
believes she was right”. 

We left for Rae Bareli after hmdi. 
On the way she addressed about 16 
meetings—s>me pre^airanged, some 
nontaneous. We stopped in dusty 
fields, beside old temptes and in 
little, cluttered bazaars where old 
men with tired, wrinkled faces and 
dirty, barefoot children in ragged 
school uniforms gathered rounc to 
stare at the ‘maharani’. Some seeiw 
ed to listen to what she bad to say 
but most 'just came to stare. 

In some places there was a silent 
hostility that seemed almost tangible. 
In Harchandpur village, for instance, 
a group of villagers said with uncon¬ 
cealed-anger that they had just come 
to .see what a ‘maharnai’ looked like, 
their vote would go to Mrs Gandhi. 
“Things worked during the- Emer¬ 
gency, the only thing that -went 
wrong was compulsory sterilisation 
Nowadays you go to an office to get 
some work done and they just ignore 
you...Indiraji will come back like ^an 
aandbi, nothing can stop heri*. The 
anger that people felt over ‘nasbandi’ 
has long, been replaced by anger 
against the Janata Government and 
most people did not bother to dis¬ 
tinguish between Lok Dal and Janata. 
But in Rae Bareli the fight, i'. seems, 
will Ik; between two personalities 
rather than two Parties. 

After the 1977 elections the people 
of Roe Bareli realised that they were 


to bava a wv pragaiffe 
and weya sot a v MWhaMwfi ^ Mra 
Gaadhi'a oauali tolH^ off ffi a ri a ma - 
Thay wanted hat tooMMa aha Md 
managad (Oau fatHaad dua to her 

B wilioal to gfm 

s. And than hadeoMa Ha| Manta 
wto had liaa«7 -tfwm tom ri a ta iy. 
"Ai^r Ral NfoMn who wooMiA waat 
Mrs GanAi aMh. rm net yd Ma a 
for myaelf but for M per mitim , 
euBtosMn.vdio aeem ,to juant bar 
back”, said the Bwser of a 
Two steps away a ehoaiwola saM h* 
waa not at all iulerasted in politics 
and further doww the road the ewrter 
of a pan shop said he felt ttiat Mrs 
Gandhi had ento a slight edge over 
the Rajmata and that too becau^se the 
Rajmata had never been there brfoi^ 
Many people resented the fact that 
San Jay had been reintroduced Into 
the palitical scene and said tint it 
would go against Mrd GanAL 
The Rajmata’a first public meeting 
began as dusk fell in Rae BareUi. The 
Janata considered it a great success. 
It was estimated that there were 
about 20,000 people there which 
would mean abMt half thp town’s 
population. They listened with eon> 
alderable attention to what she had 
to say. Again, a factor that may 
weigh in the Rajmata's favour is 
a local holy man called Jal Guru Dev, 
with a large following, who was im¬ 
prisoned during the Emergency and 
who has not b^n convince Iv Mrs 
Gandhi’s excuse that she did net 
know he was handcuffed and fetter¬ 
ed publicly. 

Local people say that the villages 
are staundify with Mrs Gandhi and 
that is where the majority of thb con¬ 
stituency’s 697,000 votes (391,000 
male and 304,000 female) are, hut 
the Rajmata has yet to visit the rural 
areas. 


TAVLEEN SINGH 



Election Diary 

Raipur, December 9, 
evening: In the 
hotel room 


THE waiter’s name was Suresb. 
Who would he vote for ? He look* 
ed awk%vardly at us, unsure of 
a^t response would suit us. No, 
no, we didn't want a doctored res* 
ponse. What should he do. he 
asked. We didn’t know the ans¬ 
wer; he seemed simple, and a 
good young man, uncluttered by 
craftiness or slyness or just false¬ 
hood. He was a little upset; he 
had Just finished one stretch of 
duty, and was forced to stay on 
the night shift too because some¬ 
one had not reported for work. 
He would have to work tiil six in 
the morning and return at two 
the next afternoon. He wouid gei 
some overtime, but hardly much: 
his total monthly salary was Rs 
110. How had he readied here, 
become an attendant at this hotel? 
”I was two when my father died. 
My mother went through tremen¬ 
dous hardships to keep us two 
brothers and a sister alive. Most 
often we did not eat, and our 
mother, that brave woman, she ate 
far less than us. We lived. When 
I was five or six years old. I went 
to work in a seth’s house. I work¬ 
ed there for ten years. I used to 
get my food and Rs 10 a month. 
I learnt everything about house¬ 
work, and I even learnt cooking. 
Now I can cook well. Finally 
after much effort 1 got another job 
with another seth. I used to cook 
there, and do housework, and 1 
began earning Rs 130 a month. 1 
made some clothes. But then 
about three years ago, my seth 
dedded io shift to Bombay. He 
moved his whole household. He 
wanted me to go also, and I had 
almost dedded to leave. B 
then I got married, and I dedded 
that I could not go to Bombay 
with a family. My seth |vas verv 
good to me. I went to Bombay 
for a few months. Then 1 came 
back. I did this or that; I manag 
ed to survive. Who am I to com¬ 
plain of being without a ju 
sahib. There Sre thousands of 
young men who have gone 
school and college and who are 
wandering without a job. They 
know English, sahib, and they 
have even come to this hotel to 
try and get this job whidi I atr 
doing. I don’t know how to read 
or write. I have never bad a word 
of education in my life. I only 
know how to cook and do this 
work. When this hotel opened i 
was lucky enough to get this 


fob; somebody I knew reauniiinn* 
ded me.” He paused, h wlted ab¬ 
ashed. wondering if he had said 
too much, taken too mudi of the 
sahib's time, perhaps been insol¬ 
ent in talking too much. But be 
had told his whole stoiy without 
a trace of sentiment; a Iftlle aadk 
ly, but without self-pity or maw- 
MHines. His story was not extra¬ 
ordinary; but such dories can 
never be stale, however often they 
are repeated. "There is so niuim 
poverty in Chattisgarh. sahib”, be 
said. How could one ever begin 
even to understand the depths of 
the sadness in that statement T 
Who had be voted for the lad 
tune ? “The last time I did not 
vote. I did not have a vote.” 

Who would be vote for ttds time ? 
Indira Gandhi." 

December 10, 
morning. 

THE second most controversial 
nomination in the country Was to¬ 
day submitted between one and 
one thirt/ in the afternoon udiea 
VIdya Charan Sbukla. former 
Minister of Information and Broa¬ 
dcasting, signed the bhm paper 
term in front of a suited ooUedor 
at Raipur. "Vidya Bhidya,” as V. 
C Shukla is known here, was in- 
tendftig to contest from Mabasa- 
mund, the rural constitueiKar ad¬ 
joining Raipur, from wlmu ba has 
contested four times before, and 
woo each time. In 1977. V. C 
Shukla lost from Raipur to the 
present 1 and B Minister Purshot. 
tarn Lai Kausbik. Kaushik. ihi.. 
time, js also contesting from 
Mahasamuod. And so is another 
•former Union Cabinet Minister 
from the Janata Party, Brijial 
Varma. 

There yrere many tensions sur¬ 
rounding the filing of nominations 
today, the feast of them being the 
ultimate one: who will win ? To¬ 
day, the big question was whether 
the returning oGBcer ef Raipur 
would accept or reject the nomi¬ 
nation of V. C. Shukla, who has 
been convicted along with Sanjay 
Gandhi in the Kissa Kursi Ka 
case, and whose appeal the Sup- 
seme Court is currentlif bearing. 
All the three major partisans were 
confident of success tomorrow, 
when the returning officei wili 
hear the arguments and make h. 
decision on this crucial issue. 

But there wcie other tensions to¬ 
day. The day begun quietly en¬ 
ough. Dummy candidates for the 
Congress (I) fifed their nomina¬ 
tions. This was vital as there i.s 
some doubt about the Congress 
(1) candidates in both Raipur and 
Mahasamund. About V. C Shukla 
we know the duubt.s. And the 
Congress (I) candidate announce 


last night, Kanbaiyalal Sbarma, 
bas proved steularly unpopuiai 
even with the Congress (I) cardc. 
Mr Sba naa was only a last 
minute repboement for the Cen 

G ss (1) candidate whose name 
1 been announced on Saturday, 
Mr Goreybl Sbukla. But according 
to nllinmcations. Sharma b as dis¬ 
astrous as Goreybl Shukb for 
thb seat 

The Janata candidate for Raipur. 
Mr Bevraj Surana, a local Jain 
bwyer, came at 12.30, accompani¬ 
ed by a small group of followers. 
They made some effort to arouse 
enUiuriasffl with vociferous slogan 
shouting, but could not succeed 
very much. All the supporters 
were wearing crimson tibka— the 
more one sees Mabdya Pradesh 
the more one feeb that the Janata 
Party's real symbol in this State 
is not the kisgn with a baldhar 
but a crimson tika. 

Rumours said that Mr Shukb 
would come around one in ttie 
afternoon, as that was the most 
aui^cioas time according to a 
manurat done in Delhi. At one, 
V. C. Shukb did not come but a 
handful of well-informed agibtors 
iu a track (CPS 8871) arrived 
ibouting "Vidya Charan Murda- 
badl” These were not members 
of the Janata Party, but dissidents 
within the Coagress(I). There 
'were not more than 20 of them, 
but Hiey were well-trained, in slo- 
gau shouting. A few minutes later 
V. C. Shukla came with his “wed¬ 
ding procession”. And as he went 
up the few steps, a confronbtion 
developed between the supporters 
and the dissidents. Cries of 
"Vidya Bhaiya Zindabad” and 
"Dera ki neta Indira Gandhi” and 
"Aadhi rote khayenga, Indira ko 
jitayenge" were answered by 
"Vidya Charan hai hai 1” A group 
of women who had come in 
Shukb's train gradually edged up 
to the centre of the melee (in the 
midst of which a lone policeman 
acted as a buffer), and they took 
the lead in the pro-V. C. Shukla 
■in g ann. The dissidcnts succunied 
against this determined onsbught 
from feminine reinforcements. The 
dissidents were protesting against 
V. C. Shukla for not putting up a 
better Cfengress(I) candidate in 
Raipur. 

At 1.30, V. C. Shukla left in a 
white and green Fiat, and by this 
time there were no dissidents 
■ visible. As one policeman re¬ 
marked, this was the only nomina¬ 
tion which had aroused some ex¬ 
citement and crowds. The only 
really unfortunate person was a 
pickpocket, who had tried to use 
the crowds to his benefit, and waf 
arrested. 


M. J. AKBAR 







"Whatever tension I had, eased off 
a month before my lhanta got married” 

ssyi Mr. Gupta* School Teacher, 

Account holder^ Kanpur Branch. 

A true sto^ on how you too can build up 
your fortune like Mr. Gupta 
on Indian Bank’s Cash Certificate Scheme. 


“There is a saying,'you have 
to spend a lakh of words 
before you can finalise a 
marriage deal. I say. it 
should ce'a lakh of rupees’. 
At least that's the way I felt 
before my only daughter, 
Shanta's wedding even 
though I had made adequate 
provision for it. What I aid 
lO years ago, was that 1 
bought a Cash Certificate for 
about Rs 4000/-.I thought thdn 
this would come in handy 
one day. As events proved, 
with Shanta's wedding 
cropping up suddenly, it 
did come indeed handy. 

And whatever tension I had, 
ed.'iod off a month before my 
Shanta got married". 


Benefit by Mr Oupte’e 

eiQHirieliee 

Take the initiative like 
Mr Gupta. See the Branch 
Manager of your nearest 
Indian Bank, the beat person 
to advise you. 

InfiiAfi ibnlc*! to meney- 
miltiiitt e^emee 

e Cash CeHihcate e Retire¬ 
ment Plan e Recurring 
Deposit e Tiny Deposit 
e nxed Dt^dt 

# Agasthya Ddjp^lt e Save- 
For-Your-HohiB Sbheme 

e Foreign Currency 
Non-resident Account 
e Reinvestment Plan 

• Savings Account 


* The identities of the persona have 
been deliberately concealed for 
the sake of aeorecy. 



Indian Bank 


helps build 
your fortune 


31 Rajaji Road Madras 600 001 
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Analysis _ 

How the muslims 
will vote 


Who will win tho muslim votM 7 Accordino to the 1971 
census report, muslims constitute 11,2 per cent of India's 
population and are an important vote bank like the back¬ 
wards and the harijans. Unlike in the March 1977 elections, 
the Janata may not get many muslim votes this time, a large 
portion of which may go to the Congress (I)., SUNDAY 
correspondents report from various States. 


WEST BENGAL 


THB MuaUm 
WMt Bengal 
ly linpmtaoc. a& 
counting aa it Soaa 
for 30 par cent of a 
total alectorata of 
nearly tbrea crore 
votara. Waat Bangal 
haa been raladvoly 
fraa of communu 
tension and violence in comparison 
to some outer States and lu politico 
is not unabastiedly run along com¬ 
munal lines. Nevertheless, before 
elecuotis a certain amount ot com- 
munansm is definitely introduced in¬ 
to the politics of the State thfougb 
electoral appeals to communal senti¬ 
ments. In the matter of taking note 
of communal realties all political 
ParUes are partially culpaUe, in 
greater or lesser degree. Tbia com¬ 
munal political reaUty la underlined 
by tne fact tnat in all past elecUons 
tne Muslim community of West Ben- 
gbi has tended to vote one way or 
the uiber. They have not steadtastly 
voted always tor one particular Party, 
but the,semblance of a biock vote is 
there and hence the question: who 
will West Bengal muslims vote for 
this time? 

ihe short answer to that, as fat 
as it can be ascertained now. is that 
tne Congresa (i> nas a aeumte eoge 
over its main rival, the Left Front, 
in the matter of winning the muslim 
vfrte. There is an ktentinable muslim 
pupulaiion in almost all tne 42 Par¬ 
liamentary constituencies of the Statu 
but its proporiion ranges between 
over SO per cent and 2a per cent in 
12 constituencies. These are: RaigunJ, 
Maidu. Jangipur. Murshidabad. Ber- 
bampore, Krisbnagar, Nabadwip. 
Barasat BfisirOat, Burdwan. Katwa 
and Birbbum. It is in these consti¬ 
tuencies that an assessment of the 
likely behaviour of uie muslim vote 
is crucial in detetmimng the likely 
winnera. Out of tbess 12 constituen¬ 
cies. only one bad returned a Con¬ 
gress MP In 1977—Katwa. 

V.Tiv h»« there been a sharp shift 


of muslim sentimsst in favour of the 
Congress (0 in West Bsngalf An 
importsttt reason for the dliaffection 
of tbo muslims towards the Left 
Front aovemmeoit s’ad the CPKM) 
Is riots in ^pra of Nadia dis¬ 
trict in Juno. Blther bofore or after 
Indspendenos tno West Bengal dis¬ 
tricts of Malda, hfursbMsbed or Na¬ 
dia have not known any communal 
dlsturbwioes. The trouble always 
stayed confined to the industrial 
areaa of Calcutta. 34 Farganaa and 
Hooghly. Mrs (Sandhi’s visit to the 
arjs during tho trouble there seems 
to have mads a very good impres¬ 
sion on the people there and they 
think that thu had somothing to do 
in the return of normal coMitlons. 
People repeatpdiy saM: "We do not 
want riots, we want to live In peace. 
This only Mra Candhi can aasure." 
The Loft Front’s administrative ctc- 
diblUty seems t« have suffered on 
this scare. Alsob it was surprising 
bow newg of riala in one arag had 
■lowly paroolatiad down at the indivi¬ 
dual level by word of mouth to the 
whole beK and av^ people not 
diractly affected faly very personally 
involve 

Another important reason for the 
Ckmgress (l)’s influence vicitli the 
muslim ele^orate seems to be the 
presence of many leaders of standing 
of the cDiQtpunity in the Party. The 
Congress (iT in we State is lead Inr 
Barkat Gam Khan Cbaudhury and 
the other mufUm leaders in the Party 
are Abdus Sattar. Hazi Liitful Haque, 
A. K. M. Ishsfque and Abdul Rauf 
Ansari. Even the Janata and the Con¬ 
gress have leeders like Fazlur Rah¬ 
man and Zainal Abedin, respedively. 
Against these names the CPI (M) 
has in its folds leaders Ikie Abdulla 
Rasul and Hasim Abdul Halim. Not 
the same thing, really, in terms of 
Mature, Of a piece with this is tho 
comparative weakness of the CPI 
(M)’s propaganda machinery within 
the muslim community. 

The Congress (I) also seems to have 
made some dubious gains on purely 
communal i»ues. A section of mus- 
litns seem to have held it against the 
Minister, Mr Jyoti Basu. that 





Im has not attendad the Id prayam at 
the Cakutta maldan, unlike previous 
Chwl Ministers. It u immaterial to. 
them that, •• a very strictly secular 
peraon, Mr Basu does not also attend 
community pujas. A further aore 
point is tne new law paased hy the 
State Government tNuming the 
•laughter of oows below the age of 
14. The t|^ oertUicate for tbp oows 
can only be given hy a panchayat 
■amltl dialrman or-a veterinary fu^ 
geon. This, they feel, will only add 
to oorruptlon and inconvenience 
people who, at leaat on Bakr-ld, osn- 
•ider It a rellgioua Mtligatloo to offer 
•aerifies. Agak, the role played by 
Mr Basu m January this year in 
reslating communal presaure on the 
cow slaughter iasue is not notloed. 
In fact the line of campaign followed 
by the Conmese (I) in the viUagca 
among musums la no dlflhrent from* 
that wllowod hy tho Muslim Leagua. 

South of Nadia, in tho Barasat 
constituency much has been made of 
the bouao of anchal pradhan Hakim 
Sardar being aet on fire and looted in 
Panslta village. He was sn Indepen- 
dent member of the paac^st. ne 
sUegation is that a hlndu (!PI(M) 
MLA of the sron was preernt when 
the inSdeiit took The Chief 

Minister hsa denied the lest ellega- 
tlen but the rumour mill ke^ turn* 
ing, 

lluring the panchayat electloos the 
C^KM) won mainly by putting up 
muailm omididataa In mualun maj» 
riw areaa. Now many-of them have 
left the Party for various reasons. 
It may be recalled that Mr Jyoti 
Basu was personally against his Party 
puttiiM up candidates who had not 
pasaed through the disdpline of the 
regular cadre. Aa the routine crop 
of corruption chargea against aome 
panchayat members come np and the 
CPI(M} also tightens up its organisa¬ 
tion many panchayat memhera are 
finding their way Into the Congreas 
(I). Forward Bloc and RSP. In many 
panchayat by-electioas the CPI(M) 
candidates have lost. Hie same ia 
true with many school boards. 

On the whole, for legitimate and 
unfortunate jreasons, the CPl(M)’a 
influence among musllma on the east 
bank of the Ganga has dedined. 
This leaves out significant muslim 
p^ets in industrial Calcutta. 24 Par- 
ganas and Hooghly where the 
CPl(M) organization among workera 
is muW stronger. 

.SHYAMAL KUMAR 
CHAKRABORTY 


TAMIL NADU 


ctn'or a person who claims to 
r be a ‘child’ of rationalist E. 
V. Ramaswamy Naicker, MGR has 
done more harm than good for the 
minority communities,*’ complain^ 
most of the muslim leaders met hy* 
this ctMTespondent The Tamil Nadu 
State Muslim. League, aifliated to 
the Indian Union Muslim League, 
commands a good following among 
the 45 lakh muslims (roughly 8 oer 
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I cent of the State population). Break- 
inx its two-year-old link with the 
AlADMK. it is now aligned with the 
DMK-Congress (I) alliance. "Our 
alliance is with the DMK, not so 
much with Congress (I).” Dr Syed 
KhaleefathoUah. one of its leaders 
toM SUNDAY, "Ours isn’t Just ano¬ 
ther unholy, opportunistic alUance,” 
he continued,' "During the course 
of the last two years, the musUm 
community in Tamil Nadu has suffer¬ 
ed considerably at the hands of com- 
munalists. In this State, we have had 
excellent relationship with the hin-% 
dus. In faa, one of the most famous 
inusUm shrines at Nagore gets a 
great number of hindu devotees. 
But during MGR’s regime, the RSS 
began Its communal game in Tamil 
Nadu too.” Raja Mohammed, a mus- 
lim minister in MGR’s cabmet. is 
accused ot taking no interest in the 
problems of his own oommumty. 
"Soon alter the Dharmapun oomma- 
nal clashes in June this year, the 
local muslim leaders met hun, asking 
him to use MGR’s goodwill to bring 
about peace. But he was furious 
with them as they had- also jwugfat 
the help ot Musim League leaders." 

Why did the Muslim League break 
its old alliance with the DMK in 
1977? "The DMK image then was 
very low thanks to the multiple oor- 
ruptiun charges. And we were not 

S uite happy with the attitude of Sa- 
iq Pasha the DMK Minister who 
bad behaved as if he didn’t belong 
to our community.’' The alliance 


with the AlADMK wasn't fruitful : 
tha muslim mssses weren’t ha^ 
triu the dedsian, particularly after 
1977 Assembly electioa which return¬ 
ed one out the isn Muslim League 
candidates, which clearly showed that 
the AIADMK workers had not riven 
us real support,’’ says Abdulla Hanit, 
a student activist 

Dharmapnri district has* quite a 
substanuai musiim population : ip 
one pocket, ravaged reoentJy by com¬ 
munal violmioe. which has 6,000 mus- 
lim inhabitants and 14.00b hindus. 
two muslims died in the riots and 
three hindua were killed in the police 
Hring. This pocket had no communal 
Utrable till then and the muslim 
leaders blame the ex-MP, Eh Pena- 
swamy. an AlADMK man. 

The rival Muslim League, known 
as all India Muslim League, aeems to 
have little influence in Tamii Nadu : 
"They are too willing to be MGB’s 
puppets’’, says Dr Syed Khateefatlral- 
iah. "One of our main grievances Is 
about the waqf board : there have 
been too many interferences by MGR 
and in 1978, moat mmibers of the 
waqf board resigned and now MGR 
has packed it with a few business 
men who are prepared to play his 
game. Pm afraid the minority Mus- 
lirti League will condone such atXs ’’ 

Whatever the Tamil Nadu State 
Muslim League will say against MGR 
won’t affect his ardent Muslim wo¬ 
men voters in the rural areas. 
“They’re still carried away by his 


screen saviour inukge he has mt sedu¬ 
lously cultivsited over the years.. The 
muslim women in the Thaidcvnr 
constituency seem to have this all- 
time adiniratloa for MGR. and 
thfire’s nothing we can do about it.'* 
'Or Khalecfathullah says. 

ARTHUR PAIS 


MAHARASHTRA 

W ITH the Lok Sabha elections 
drawing closer, the-sense of ur¬ 
gency among the country’s minority 
communities about their need for 
umiy and consequently a better bar-, 
gaining position, appears to have 
percolated down to Maharashtra’s 
muslim communities. This urgency, 
however, has result^ in a lack of 
trust in the muslim leaders. Conse- 
qu.jntly the community has split and 
many small leaders have sprung up 
disagreeing between themselves as to 
who would be best able to fulfil the 
demands of the community. 

Maharashtra's musiims, concentra¬ 
ted prominently in the Marathwada 
region ot Maharashtra (between 40 
and 50 per cent in the dtics of 
Aurangabad, Nanded, Osmanabad and 
Parbnani and an average of IS to 20 
per cent in the jillas) as also in small 
pockets like Malegaon (2.50,000) and 
Bhiwandi (2,65,000), are perhaps for 
the nrst time in an election going to 
be divided. Going by the results of 
the Vidhan Sabha election held in 


Bintex blankets make me wish 
I was a gypsy out 
on a cold winter nights 



Also sarees, briefs and 
banians, towels, dhotis, 
lungis and bedspreads. 

For you and your family. 

Available at 
all Binny dealers. 




Promoted by: 

Binny Limited 
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. Madras 600 001 
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M«f tK7, tte JuuH* tiH bad leasoti- 
ed McpidAr Jnm prmi- 

otm^ NMHilm w at Udw iciM. and U 
will ia • diSMlI taA tar tbe Janata 
to raiMat tbair paat performance 
wbea tbar aacHrad aiiEIlk <d tbe niao 
wata la fiaratbwada. However, tbe 
impresilea that remaina after a tonr 
of tbeae areaa la that there Is cer¬ 
tainly no lAasa mnalfan support tor 
tfther ^ Congreoa (O. AUgarh and 
Jamabedpur notwttbataading, or tbe 
anoertsln Paraflai Congreuvlanata 
albance. 'Saya Baabar Nawaa, noted 
poet and maltent of Aurdhga- 
bad: tendency of the miulima 

to vote far the man they tbink will 
be atnna enonpli M wrotect them 
wilt be flik maj^ fftiSmg factor nf 
tbe mnaBiii vpta. 

Une atajor pttedomenoa of the pre> 
aent nacehaimy baa bees tbe emer¬ 
gence of many yoatb leadera In mua- 
bm grmipa, aimilnr to the Dalit lea- 
«lem MaJabid is earn audu a ratfaer 
bimr leoking petaei^ wbo baa tried 
in no last eight years to atort a 
newspaper agency, cutlery ahop''an<ii 
pboto atjudio. He drivce a aoooter- 
richabaw, but ia weU known in Auran¬ 
gabad for bia suGceaa in getting instl- 
tational aM for aooeter-nckduw dri¬ 
ven. He if abaebitety and-lndira. 
“Indira waatti tri^ to make fools 
of tbe amaUms in Aligarh over dw 
Mnslbn uoiveraity issue in tbe first 
piece, end now abe Is agen trvlng to 
tan the anti-Hindu feelinas. 
be fuB’ of insects and tdth. At least 
during ^ Janasa rule we used to 
gat good food, Baitarl and phasaataod 
tcmmuinal la-fighdng) will be tbe two 
main Issues for tbe auislfans, and 
tbey feel that Indira can do the most 
for them in these respects. Tbey can¬ 
not see through her lies and decep- 
tiw“ 

In Marathwada, a traditionally 
drought-prone and poverty^triken 
area, the lot of the muslims is the 
worst. As many as seven talukas in 
Marattawada have been under conti¬ 
nuous famine for tbe past 11 years, 
and Ur average mustira fanner who 
does drydarming faces tremen¬ 
dous ditticulties for nearly eight 
mobtha in the year. 

Malegaon ia Nasik district makes 
for a consiaerable diaageein tbe 
scene. While the muslims in Maratb- 
waoa owe tbeir heritage to tbe 
Nizam’s rule, the musUm communKics 
in Malegaon and Bniwandi owe their 
existence to the cottage textile in¬ 
dustry and powerlotmis. With 60 per 
cent (rf tbe population (induding wo¬ 
men and chuoren) working in w 
powerlooms. the problems of the 
powertoom WOTkers—^who are totally 
in the clutches of a few unscrupu¬ 
lous 'maMer-weavers*—are l ik e l y to 
feature as the central issue in the 
eiecaons. Says Dr Knalil Ahmed An- 
sari, a small-iime general practitio¬ 
ner but RUter of tbe; cooperabvc 
movemebt to establish a spinning 
mill for the town’s yarn supply: “The 
person who actually mans tbe power- 
loomk is never the benendary regard¬ 
less of the prohts made by the tex- 
Uie industry as a whow. Every five 
yean there is a major crisis, ana 
every six months there oootra one ot 
those 'distreu sales’ where the wea¬ 


ver ia forced to seB for less tbaa be 
Is paid to make tbe dotb, merely to 
survlna. Tbla b« to bu Ola vftal iaaue 
ib ttao elections.” 

Tbs uncertainty of muslims esaen- 
tiaUy stems from tbe fact Ulat none 
of tbe Parties going to dm ptdls are 
iping to field new candMates. Eadi 
Party has made promises, and failed 
to keqp them. Ibe present spUtUnx 
of mass musUm opuion is a result 
of tbe emergence of small dimies 
and leaden, udio are propagating 
different solutions to the proMms of 
communal tension, unemidoyineat. 
language. Insecurity and poverty. Ha- 
roon Sbeikh, sdiool teacner in Uan- 
mad, a fhreedloar drive from Male- 
gaeil. was ono of tbe moat dean 
beaded people 1 met. He said: “By 
and large the muslims are happy with 
tbe Pawar Government. It is the 
Central-Government that has created 
disgust among tbe masses, Cbaran 
Singh has no foHowhig whatsoever, 
snd tbe in-fighting between the Ja¬ 
nata and their fdiure to fulfil the 
promises’ll the 1977 electioos when 
muslims had given them all tbeir 
support is too, recent to forget.” 

ASHISH RAJADKYAKSHA 


UTTAR PRADESH 


inniEN' questioned about the 
91 forthcoming Ldc Sabba elec¬ 
tions most muslims in Lucknow sim¬ 
ply reply; “Let us see". If one wants 
a betier idea, it is necessary to meet 
them iudividually and ask relevant 
questions. Lucknow is tbe focal 
point for both sunnJs and shias and 
a large number of religious leader^ 
who control tbe two sects live in this 
dty. Muslims all over UP abide by 
the dedsious reached by the ulema* 
in Lucknow. In 1977, the Maulvi of 
Dcoband supported the sterilisation 
drive and said that muslims stood to 
gain by this campaign. However his 
taiwa (religious order) was not heed¬ 
ed by mest muslims in the State. A 
number .of muslims whom this corres¬ 
pondent interviewed were of the cpi- 
niOD that any Maulvi whose decrcss 
are inllucnc^ by political Parties, is 
bribed. 

Old Lucknow Is thickly populated 
by Muslims and the forthcoming 
elections hold more interest for them 
than the previous ones. Tbe Mus 
liras are even vigilant this time. In 
Bbadewan mohaita (locality) 1 met 
Syed Asaf AU wbo said that the 
Janata Party has not fulfilled its 

K lses. He was angry at the 

of tbe jiministration and said 
that tbe HbBfina had not lost all 
faith ia HjM GandhL I did not meet 
a ai^pB fltosUm who praised the 
Jaagla Party. Everyone seemed to 
iRHere that the Janata was respon¬ 
sible for rising prices and communal 
disturbances, lipbody’s- life and pro* 
perto is safe m 0be hands of the 
administration, appeared to be a 
common belief. 


. Bbadewan, Katra Aaain Beg, Katra 
ABU Tirab Khan, NaSdan Mabai Road, 
Cnowk, NakKbas and l‘lclmara in 


Amniabad is populated by poor mus- 
liina. These people who are econo¬ 
mically inferior to the traders and 
educated segments of mmuim society, 
believe that the two main Issues in 
tbe coming elections will be malad- 
miolstraiion and communalism. Mo¬ 
hammad Naqvi Farooqi of Katra Abu 
Trrab told this correspondent that 
the continuing presence of Uic HSS 
will mean that the Janata Party will 
not get musliffl votes. He said that 
no one could guarantee muslim votes 
for tbe Lok Dal either. He was of 
the opinion that muslims were happy 
during Mrs Gandhi’s regime. Shd 
could get muslim votes, he thought; 
Mohammed Imran however decried 
the IBmtmtn-long Emergency and 
said that if Mrs Gandhi came back to 
power tbe sterilisation campaign 
•coitkl well be revived. Some mus- 
Urns of Lucknow also expressed the 
desire of not casting tiielr votes. 
Mohammad Hauif of Katra Azam 
Beg said that he wanted roti (bread) 
and not political Parties. 

Raj Narain’s anti-RSS campaign 
seems to have had a very interesting 
impact Tbe common muslim in UP 
bekeves that Jana Sanghi baniyas 
(traders) were responsible for rising 
prices during Janata rule. Similarly, 
tbey blanie the RSS for the riots. 
Tbe muslims believe that the honest 
people among the Janata left tbe 
Party to form tbe Lok Oal. Muslims 
seem to favour tbe Lok Dal after 
Raj Narain’s campaign. It is how¬ 
ever diHicuh to ascertain whether 
this has eroded Mrs Gandhi’s popu¬ 
larity. 

Syed All Zahecr is an important 
Sbia leader of Lucknow. He candidly 
admitted that the Shias may not 
vote on the same lines as the Sunnis. 
Maulana Abu Tayyab Ahmed Miyao, 
a Sunni religious leader said that 
the voting pattern among Sunnis will 
be different from the Shias. Aii 
Zaheer hin-ted that the Shia.s could 
perhaps favour Mrs Gandhi while the 
Maulana did not rule out the possi¬ 
bility of the Sunnis voting for the 
Lok Dal. However both ot them 
disowned the Janata without any 
reservations. Even the best efforts 
of educated muslims cannot ensure 
that the entire community will cast 
its vote in favour of one Party. 

The Muslims of Lucknow will take 
a final decision by the third week of 
December. Lf Mrs Gandhi can erase 
the terrible memories of the sterili¬ 
sation campaign, she will bag most 
of the Muslim votes. Otherwise, the 
Lok Dal could emerge as the 
favourite. 

SANTOSH BHARTIYA 


GUJARAT 


M uslim votes in Gujarat wiU not 
be a decisive factor in the com¬ 
ing Lok Sabba electioos. But in 
combination with faarijans, tribals 
and poorer kshatriyas they could 
help tilt the balance considerably. 
The muslims in Gujarat constitute 
about 10 per cent of the State’s po¬ 
pulation. Of the total electorate of 
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•round IS million about 1.5—1.6 aiti 
probably mualims. Another feature 
la that, barring Ahmedabad where 
there are about 350,000 muallm 
voteri, in the 25 parliamentary con* 
•Ututenciea the muallm electorate la 
spread out', in pocketa and numerical' 

S i would not- pi-ove to be a dedaive 
actor. Deapite these factors, there 
were two muallm MPa in the diaaolv- 
ed House and both had been elected 
on Congreaa ticketa. They were Mr 
Ahaan Jafrl from Ahmedabad and 
Mr Ahmed Patel from Broach in 
south Gujarat. 

It is the opinion of poUtioil pundits 
that Mrs Indira Gandhi commands a 
majority of the musUm votes in the 
state despite the Emergency. By 
this reckoning the Congreaa (I) is 
expected to gat a large share of the 
muallm votes in the coming Lok 
Sabha polls. According to Mr Raoof 
Valiulla, an Ahmedabad Congress (I) 
worker, the apprehension of the inus< 
lima about the RSS gaining ground- 
in the Janata Party will also help 
Mrs Gandhi. 

A Janata Party leader, who did not 
want to be Identiflad, did not Wnk 
that the RSS factor would baip Mrs 
Gandhi. WMle he believed &at the 
fear of the RSS would play on mus< 
lim minds there ware several mus> 
11m sympathisers and leaders in the 
Congress (0) faction of the Janata 
Party who had lefused to be "mis* 
led” by propaganda. Ha pointed out 
that the lone muslim in the Babu* 
bhai Patel Cabinet is the ParliS' 
mentary Secretary, Mr Xasapibhai 
Achhwa, who is a Jana Sangh sym¬ 
pathiser. The Jana Sangh had, in 
the past, made an issue of the abs* 
enoe of a full-fledged Minister of 
Cabinet rank from their folds in the 
18-member Ministry. It was presum- 
•bl^ pleading for upsprading Mr 
Acnhwa as a Cabinet Minister. But 
it is a fact that there is no muslim 
Minister. Janata leaders point out 
that Mr Babubhal Patel would have 
had no hesitation in including a mua¬ 
llm in his Cabinet but the trouble 
was that there was no one to fit the 
bill from among the Congress (O) 
ranks in the Janata Party. For the 
same reason .muslims have not been 
inducted into' the Gujarat Pradesh 
Janata Executive Committee. 

However, the Janata leaders have 
not been totally unaware of the mu»- 
lim disaffection within their Party 
due to communal disturbances in 
the country. The Aligarh and Jam¬ 
shedpur riots have left indelible im¬ 
pressions on the minds of the mus¬ 
lims of the Slate who have not yet 
forgotten the communal carnage of 
1969. *Tt was Mrs Gandhi, the then 
Prime Minister, who had flown to 
Ahmedabad all the way from Assam 
to console us”, said Abdul, a hotel 
waiter. 

From talks with a cross-section ut 
the muslim population, it was appu- 
iviot to this reporter that Mrs 
Sandhi’s charisma was still present 
n Gujarat, although it was slightly 
limmed. Barring isolated troubles, 
here has not been any major com- 
nunal disturbance in recent times 


But the horrifying days of 1969 are 
•till frash In muium minds and this 
may work against the Janata Party. 
And for this the Janata laadars are 
to blame since leaders like Vallabhai 
Patal, a vice-presldant of the State 
unit of the Janata Party, have bean 
themsalvas aggravating muslims’ 
fears regarding tha RSs. 

In the 1977 elections Mr Ahian 
Jafri had won the Ahmedabad Lok 
Sabha saat by a narrow .mrgta of 
62,979 votes. While muslim leaders 
point out that the victory occurred 
despite tha anti-Indira wave, support¬ 
ers of the Janata Party in Ahmeda- 
had said it was a marginal victory 
disproving the Idea that communal 
foeUngs could tilt tha balance. Con¬ 
gress (I) leaders, however, state that 
Mr Jam was almost an unknown 
candidata when compared to the 
Janata Party candidato Brahmakumar 
Bhatt. The importance of tha mus- 
Um vote can ha understood if one 
were to look at the oommunity’e con- 
oaatration Aeeambly •aetwIse.^Acwi' 
ding to a rough eitimaU, ^ barring 
Kalupur end Jamalpur^ AsMmbly 
eonsntuendas in Ahmedabad dty, of 
tha remaining 180 Assembly consti- 
tueades, no ceneUtneacy has more 
then 20,000 muslim voters. Congress 
(I) leaders, tharafore, faal that the 
only way they can make tha muslim 
vota affecUva Is to make it act in 
concert, with other sections of society 
—harijans and tribals. Together they 
make up more than half of the elec¬ 
torate In many plaoei. . , ^ 

Janata Party laadars feel that 
the Janata Government In Gnjarat has 
dona a considarabla amount for the 
muslims since it has implemented the 
recommendations of the Baxl Conami- 
ssion on tha sodally and economical¬ 
ly bat^ward communities. This will 
tenant nearly 23 sub^astos among 
muslims. However, the muslliM 
fears of the RSS would tend to make 
them vote for the Congress (IK« «' 
locally known anti-Janata cMdldate 
from any Party. As far as PartiM are 
concamed, botn the Lok Dal and the 
Congiass are lightweights for whom 
musum voters may not have much 
time. They have an abhorrence par¬ 
ticularly for the Congress with which 
Mr Hitendra Desal Is assodated since 
it was during his Chief Ministership 
that the communal disturbances of 
1966 took place. 

TUSHAR BHATT 


BIHAR 


B ihar has 70-7S laklu muslinu and 
15 per cent of them live in the 
villages. There are pockets where 
musums oonstitute more than 25 per 
cent ot tbe population. Bhhdurganj, 
Kishanganj, Amoor. Jogibat, Rgjma- 
bal. Azamnagar, Madbubaiu. Sakri, 
Saidpur, Bibarsharif, Husainabad, 
Kanaigaon, Natbaggar and Shaikh- 
pura readily attract one'# attention. 
In some isolated belts musums 
account for as mudi as 75 per cent 
of the inhabitants. According to offi- 
cial estimates, 57 lakh muslims are 


landless labourers, flva lakhs are en¬ 
gaged in bid! manufacturing, three, 
lakhs are rickshaw-pullers or daily- 
wage earners and another five lakhs 
eke out a living as handloom weave¬ 
rs. The remelning 20 lekhs are 
comparatively well off and live in the, 
towns or own laud in the viljagct. 
There are a few roualim landlteos in 
Purnia, Katifaar, Darbbanga and 
Cbemparan. Handloom WMvan are 
concentrated in Madhuhani, Bbagal- 
pur, Randu. Darbhanga and Bihil^ 
aharlf. 

About 50 lakh Muslims in the State 
belong to the backward castes;- 
momins, raains, qurettais, mansuris 
and s host of others. Among tbe 
“forwards" are the syeds. shaikhs, 
patbsns and maUiks. Shiss in Bihar 
are generally upper caste 'muslims. 
in toe political tield, Jatdr Hussain, 
the State’s ex-Health Minister, is s 
ibis, Ghulsm Ssrwsr is a raain, 
Abdulbari SkkUqi is a shaikh All 
Haidar is a ayed and Akblaq Anmed 
is a patban. The prominent musifm 
leaders in the ranks of the Qmgress 
(I) are Ismail Nabi. Nluruddin Hai¬ 
der, Muhammad Hussain Asad. The 
Congress has Abdul Ghafoor, tbe 
Janata Parte has Ali Haider and M. 
Syad and tna Lok Dal enjoys the 
support of Jsblr Hussain and Ghulsm 
Sarwar. Among these, none has tbq 
espadty to really galvanise muslims 
or influence the muslim electorate at 
tbs dtsto-kivel in a big way. 

Except in 1877, the muslims of 
Bihar, nava voted for the Congress. 
In March 1977, they showed the 

K een flag to the Janata Party but 
ter repented. The Jamshedpur end 
Purnie rii^ Just about sealed the 
Janata Party's fate os far as muslims 
were conoemed. Hierefore in the 
forthcoming elections, tbe muslims 
will have to choose between the Lok 
Dal and the Congress (I). 

The Job-reservation issue has 
created a cleavage among the mus- 
tirns In Bihar. A significant number 
of backward caste muslims gained 
from tha new policy which waa initia¬ 
ted during Karooori Thakur’s chief 
ministership. Therefore, at least the 
badeword caste muslims are likely to 
throw their weight behind the Lok 
Dal, Ihe Congress (I) is however 
still a tough chdlenger to the aspira¬ 
tions of Charon Singh. Mumtaz 
Hussain -Arfl of Isapur village de¬ 
clared angrily: “In 1976, 36 acrea of 
land belonging to Ishwiiri Singh, a 
zamindar, was distributed among 
landless hindus and muslims. When 
the Janata Party assumed power, the 
administration asked us to ‘return’ 
the land wbldi was then auctioned. 
We can look through such sarkari 
bandobast. This drasna has been re¬ 
peated ali over Bihar”. 

Not very Icmg ago, tbe Muslims 
looked forward te proaperity and 
happiness under a stid>le Government. 
This optimism has vanished at least 
in Bihafi Tbe tide of events have 
forced Muslims to te on tbe defen¬ 
sive: security against communal riots 
seams to te upper-most in their 
minds. And with good ressona. 

ARUN RANJAN 
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S.Kuiiiairs brii^ you 
the best of both worlds. 



With every neMr trend our fabrics 
reflect, we also retain the values 
time cannot change. Imaginative 
styHng—in weaves, blends, 
ck^ns->are accompanied by 
the establish'ed values of quality, 
durability, and good, solid worth. 
So, when you're looking for a 

g reat new fabric, look for 
. Kumars. And get the best of 
both worlds. 





TBunn Suiting Shirtingt, Sams 

and 'Tarans' woratad Suitings. 

"Niranjan", 99. Marina Orfva. 

Bombay 400 002. 


The highest poaaiUe quality. 
At the lowest poasiHe price. 


su38is->is-*.nns 







Yes. Any shoe-polish 
can give you a quick shine. 

But only Kiwi can give you 
ali these extras : 

Any other polish only gives your shoes a surface shine... which soon 
vyears off. But Kiwi does more for the leather. Much more. 

Because Kiwi is specially formulated. With a uniquely high proportion 
of rich, creamy, nourishing waxes. And these thick, rich waxes soak deep down 
into the leather... to work their goodness into it. The result? 5 important 
extras that the other polishes can't match. Lopk... 




0 Kiwi actually nourishes the 


leather, makes it last tonger. 


and keeps it new 


looking 


0 It gives you a deeper, 


longer-lasting shine. 


(So you don't have to 


polish your shoes 


so often!) 
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Wj (D When the shine 
^ wears off, just 
give your shoes 
a quick brushing. And 
deep-acting Kiwi throws 
up a second shine: 




/ 0 Its rich waxes form 

a rugged, protective shield' 
on the leather-to fight the 
damage caused by water 
and dust. 




.X’ 


(g) It actually works to soften the 
leather-makes It more 
comfortable. 
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KIW 

itis one-up on the 
other shoe-polishes. 
(Because it s rich with wax) 
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Notes 


R aipur is a typical indlaa town. 

The prime means of communi¬ 
cations is the cycle rickshaw 
crowds of which await me as I 
step out of the Bombay Mail from 
Calcutta onto Raipur station in the 
fresh morning sunlight, corded by 
the breezes of early winter. Out¬ 
side the station a group of women 
have created a fisb market. They 
sit close to each other wKh pitia¬ 
ble mounds of tiny fish, the jhinga 
bought from ponds, fighting bet¬ 
ween themselves over customers 
and perhaps out of habit too. The 
roads provide evidence that Raipur 
is a busy and- crowded town. Well 
stocked shops, quite a few Deco- 
lammed and shiny, a liquor shop 
comes into view. It has a notice: 
“Welcome fixed price". T^ere are 
many transistor and radio shops, 
witness to the media revolution 
and the prominently displayed 
magazines are proof enough that 
Imran Khan, Sunil Gavaskar, Ka¬ 
pil Dev and Amitabh Bachchan 
are as much in demand here as 
anywhere else. One film poster an¬ 
nounces that Love in Canada is 
being .shown in a ritv cinema hall 
1 cannot make out whrthcr this is 
a Hindi film or an English one. The 
poster could . belong to either 
genre. Later I learn that this is a 
Hindi film apparently made in 
Canada. Good show ! 


''I'HE transistor stuck to the car 
1 is a couscant sigtii. Cricket is 
a lai' more popular pastime on 
the louith day ot the Demi Test 
match than tlie other Delhi test; 
the eiecuons. 1 too, take a tran¬ 
sistor on my prolessional wande¬ 
rings to the houses of major or 
ininur leaders, surreptitiously slip¬ 
ping away, for a moment from 
serious confabulations of major 
import to snatch a bit of the latest 
news about the exciting contest in 
which we are doing as usual far, 
far better in the second innings 
tban the first. I am writing this on 
the morning of the fifth day and 
1 have already placed bets that 
we will win. In yesterday’s com¬ 
mentary. though politics seemed 
to have seeped in. Dicky Rutna- 
gur, one of our best cricket broad¬ 
casters. in discu.ssing Dilip Doshi 
and pointing out that Doshi has a 
difficult job as he has to take on 
the mantle of Bishen Bed! in the 
.side, said -it* wa.t like following 
Nehru as Prime Minister of India 
—the successor in the shadow of 
a large and dominating predece¬ 
ssor. 


S EEING the crowd in Shyamc 
Charan Shukla's house you 
would never ttiink that the Coq- 
gress was hardly a force in MP 


His house as besieged by 

the seekers of power as any other. 
The telephone rings constantly. 
One call beginning less than a 
minute after the last has ended. 
Now is the time for the medba- 
nics of electioneering to be orga¬ 
nised : jeeps, posters, organisation 
of workers who will solicit the 
voters and man the trenches on 
the vital day when the fates will 
be decided—January 6. Shyama 
Charan Shukla radiates the confl 
dcncc of an old warrior although 
he is not all that old—only 54— 
and looks muefi younger than that. 
Fifty wars old is not old at all 
in Indian poIHics where life seems 
to begin around seventy. 



W BLL, If S. C. Shukla’s house 
seemed a bit of beehive, then 
younger and more famous brother 
V, C. Shukla’s hou.se in Budhapara, 
Raipur. looked like a massive be¬ 
ehive in mating season, or when¬ 
ever it is that bees get into top 
form and work feverishly to get 
the honey roiling. The dilference 
was the difference between the 
Congress and the Congress(I). At 
VC’s house, a traditional building 
In the old town, a stone's throw 
away from the municipal school in 
which Vidya Charan and Shyama 
Charan studied, and another stone’s 
throw away from the Congress 
oflSce in which the brothers found 
their vocation, a continuous strem 
of aspirants and karyakartas (work 
ers) came to meet the man who 
is believed to have Mrs Gandhi’s 
ear. When V. C. Shukla got on 
the Chattisgarh Express on Sun¬ 
day morning, on December 9. there 
was a crowd at the station—not 
welcome him, but to protest against 
the Congress(I) candidate who bad 
been nominated from Raipur. By 
the evening, the candidate had been 
changed following a diktat from the 
High Command, but the rcplac 
ment, according to local Congress 
(1) leaders, was not much of an 
improvement. However, while Rai¬ 


pur seemed to be exciting a lot of 
passion, the Congress (1) seemed 
totally confident about the fate of 
the Mabasamund constituency, in 
which V. C. Shukla is contesting 
Purshottam Lai Kaushik and Bri|- 
-lal Varma. 


'T*H£ real symbol of the Janata 
* Party, at least in Madhya 
Pradesh, should not be the haldbar 
carrying kisan, but ar crimson tika. 
on the forehead. This is the trade¬ 
mark of the Janata supporters in 
Raipur, at least. When Devraj 
Surana, the Janata candidate from 
Raipur came to file his nomination 
in the Raipur coUectorate on Pec- 
ember 10, the last day, there was 
no kisan in his small entourage 
It was full of traders, wearing the 
crimson tika of a Hindu warriui 
going into battle. A fellow journa¬ 
list gave me the interesting infoi 
mation that during election time 
in Raipur, gulal (with which the 
tika is notdbed on the forehead) 
sells just as it sells during' Holi, 
by the sackful. In Mr Surana’s 
entourage there was in fact a man 
carrying a bag of gulal, and putt¬ 
ing a tika on any forehead which 
would have it—not many in the 
assembled crowd of patient watch¬ 
ers were interested. Is Mr Surana 
representative of the Janata Party? 
I don’t know, but be is a candidate. 
And among Mr Surana’s other 
achievements is the fact that hi) 
put out advertisements during the 
Emergency saying that he had no 
connection with the RSS, and that 
he fully supported the twenty- 
point programme.' Long live the 
Party which claims that it is not 
made up of either dictators or 
defectors, and that we can trust 
them. 


T ALKING of defectors, it might 
be interesting to take a look 
at the record of Mr Brijial Varma, 
the Janata candidate from Maha- 
samund. In 1952, he was a socia¬ 
list, and he fought and won the 
elections as a candidate of the 
KMPP. He retained his MLA scat 
In 1957 as a PSP candidate. In 
1962 he lost on the same ticket. 
He won in 1963 in a byelection on 
the same ticket. In the same year, 
under the influence of D. P. 
Mishra, he joined the Congress, In 
1967, he led a group of 36 other 
MLAs to defect to Govind Naraiii 
Singh to form the SVD ministry 
in which Mr Verma became a Ml 
nister. When in 1969 the SVD 
broke, Mr Brijial Verma became .i 
votary of the Jana Sangh. In 1972 
he contested as a Jana Sangh can¬ 
didate from Bhatapara, and lost. 
Well, he has not defected since 
1969, at least, for which praise be 
to the Lord.. 


M. J. AKBAR 









SPORTS 


The Delhi Test 


ASIF IQBAL'S 
IMPflESSIONS 


THINK after the tension 
.of the First Test one 
feels that all the players 
are a lot more relaxed 
and after weighing the 
weaknesses and strength of the 
Indian team we are more confident 
about what we can do and how we 
can tackle a given situation. We 
have made one change in the team, 
with Sikandar Bakht coming in place 
of Ehteshamuddin. In the morning, 
we went to the ground—and I think 
this is worth mentioning—for prac¬ 
tice in the outer nets. The crowd 
was so keen to see us that it had 
turned out in large numbers for the 
practice. But since there was no 
way they could do so (as we were 
at the outer nets) they started throw¬ 
ing stones in sheer frustration, fin 
we had to abandon our practice and 
come into the stadium itself and have 
some fielding practice. That shows 
that they were so enthusiatic. tbev 
wanted to see us all the time. We 
had nets, then we had a chat in the 
dressing room and while we were 
doing that we received an invitation 
from Dilip Kumar, through Aiit 
Wadekar, to spend an evening with 
him in Bombay. All the big names 
of the film industry are guaranteed 
to attend that function and Fm siixn 
that most of the boys would love to 
do that. Our practice ended at about 
half past twelve or a quarter to one 
and since then the phone ha.sa*t 
stopped ringing. I promised to be 
here but I was dragged away by th: 
owner of one of the sari shops who 
was very keen to have some ot the 
cricketers there. I had a look at 
some of the most beautitiil—exotic I 
would say—saris that I have ever 

seen. We did a little shopping and 
the boys had the'first day <df after 
some time. 

We had flown from Delhi to Amrit¬ 
sar and there was some dispute about 
Which hotel we were going to be 
put in. Eventually we landed up at 
the International Hotel though we 
were booked in another hotel. Since g 
the local authorities handle these S 
things we accepted where we were " 
put up. But the funniest thing took € 
place after we agreed to stay in this 1 


hotel. There was this gurdwara lust 
next door and at about 4.30 in the 
morning we heard these bhajans at 
full blast. All of us woke up but 
that kept on going for the next two 
or three hours and this happened 
almost every day. Then we had the 
rain which is following us every¬ 
where. I know that it's bad for iis 
and it's bad for cricket but I believe 
you need water desperately and it 
seems that the Pakistani team has 
brought the rain and relief. I do 
hope that we do not get any rain ii> 
Delhi. 

Since we lost the first day's cridcet 
in Amritsar due to rain and since 
there wasn’t much seriousness be¬ 
cause the ground was saturated and 
the K-icket wasn't really the best, the 


boys decided that since Muharram 
coincided with the day off, they 
would cross the border to see their 
relatives and friends. Most of the 
hoys went across and came bacK 
looking pretty relaxed and happ... 
Those who didn’t go spent most of 
their time watching films and for 
the first time on the tour 1 spent 
three days watching three Indian 
filma. We did go *to the Golden 
Temple and took a guided tour and 
it was quite fascinating to see such 
a beautiful place. We also visited 
Jalianwala Bagh and it was mite 
sad to read the history of it. That 
shows that in this world it’s not Just 
cricket (hat is so Important. By and 
large it was a relaxing trip but now 
we are here for the serious business. 


FIRST DAY 


-IS WE did in Bangalore, 

we had a team dinner the 
night before the game 
and prior to the dinner I 

-(had the boys in my room’ 

ust for a few soft drinks. We were 
discussing o-icket and we wanted to 
find out what thoughts everybody 
had on the Bangalore Test and, if 
there were any suggestions for this 
Tc^t. Also, if there were any sug¬ 
gestions on how to proceed in this 
Test as definitely on their home 
grounds the Indians are a very strong 
«de. Most of the boys were in very 
good spirits and white having a chat 
during dinner we suggested having 
a common room because of the 
amount of security we have on this 
tour. It's very difficult for the boys 
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to go out on their own or have time 
otf. . 

I had a si ght scare when Mudas- 
■ar and Imran both came in late, the 
reason being that the doctor was 
having a look at them as neither of 
the two was feeling well. Both being 
key plarars. I was obviously anx’ous. 
but luckily it was nothing serious, 
Just a •$&At temperature and sore 
throats.* But the biggest probkm— 
and we were discussing this in the 
morning as well—^is the number cf 
people who ask us for tickets for the 
game^ 

The morning started when we 
reached the ground and saw it pretty 
heavy with dew. It was a nice sight 
after the other places we have been 
to, that lush green ground. As Sunil 
spun the coin I called tails and I 
don't think Sunil really heard me 
and he was slightly unsure about 
who had won. Then I said I bad won 
as I had called tails and he said “Did 
you really?” So 1 had to explain. 
You see, I firmly believe that the op¬ 
posite of what I dream always comes 
true. 1 dreamt a couple of days ago 
that I called heads and won the toaa 
Then and there I made up my mind 
that I would call tails, which I did. 

Full credit to Kapil Dev. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Pakistan team, but 
unfortunately for him, he did not 
have anothei bowler to support him 
from the other end. He had a mag¬ 
nificent spell, during which he got 
the best three batsmen. He trawled 
very well and very tidily and had he 
been supported by someone else, 
Pakistan may have suffered more 
casualties. In the end we did ma¬ 
nage to survive, and I thou At the 
partnership between Miandad and 
Baja was great. I must say 

Miandad, the fighter that he 1$, pro¬ 
duced runs for us when badly need¬ 
ed and it was today that we felt he 
was going to come good. He was a 
bit unlucky. I think, and his action 
Aowing the umpire that the ball had 
touched the bat was more one of 
frustration. Majid and 

Zaheer were dismissed by two beau¬ 
ties, very good balls, and any good 
batsman' would have struggled with 
those deliveries. We got the initia¬ 
tive back in the evening with Raja 
plajrfng some really glorious shots. 
Baja and I scored about 120 odd 
runs. Tomorrow we have the new 
ImII to cope with, but Inshallah, we 
shall get a good score. 


SECOND DAY 



NDIA took the new ball 
straiAtaway and it paid 
immediate dividends. 1 
ahshfd at a bull from 
Karsan to give a simple 
catch to Dilip. I was veiy disappoint¬ 
ed because I thought that if Raja 
and I could hang around for aome 
time we could build a big acore. The 
Indian seamers were bowling well 
and soon they were further reward¬ 
ed when Kapil had Raja leg before, 
denying him the coveted 100. I felt 
very sad foj^ him* because I thought 

fi7 


be really deserved his 100. With hia 
dismissal, and with the IndUu bow> 
ers making full uae of the condi¬ 
tions, our dreams of making 400 vlr 
tually vanished. 

We were soon all out for 273. 
My partnership with Raia had raised 
visloas of taking our score to 400, 
but with the wicket here giving a 
lot more assUtanoe, and with Kaiil 
bowing magoifloenthr we had to 
swallow our .disappointment. 

When the Indians came to bat, 
Imran bowled a trial ball from the 
end from which Kapil got ail his 
wickets, but then decided to bowl 
from the ether end as the wind bad 
nrown stronger. The first two overs 
he bowled were tUh fastest I have 
aeen him ,bowI, except in Australia, 
and it was only because it was a bats¬ 
man of - Sunil’s calibre facing him 
that Imran didn't break throuA- 

Soon after lunch, Sikander got 
Chauhan out with a ball that seamed 
a bit and bounced a little more than 
Ouuban expected. I then went to 
Sikander and told him that it seemed 
that the ball was not only swingiutr 
but also seaming off the wicket and 
It would be good if he maintained 
one line — on or outside the off 
■tump. 

Dilip got a nasty knock on the 
Aoulder from one of Imran’s ex¬ 
press deliveries and after that 1 
tiiought he was a Uttle hesitant to 
play Ms natural game, though he 
was still full of determination. Sunil, 
meanwhile, was ^ying confidently 


clearly our 


trouble matt. 


Vishy majestically drove the very 
first ball from Sikander for a very 
confident four. Sunil and Vishy is 
the best pair that India has, and 
whenever them two are battiag, the 
fielding side has problems. However, 
that problem was solved for us by a 
terrific stroke of luck when Vishwa- 
uath was run out. The prize 

wicket of Vishy came as a great de- 
liAt to us. With three wickets gone, 
we suddenly realised that we were 
right back In the gam e. 

Kapil bowled Bakht 


1 had bowled an over but vrith th( 
arrival of Yashpal I thought I’d giw 
Imran another burst. But after bowl 
tng three bails he felt a strain oi 
the left side of his back and couldnl 
bowl any more. This was a very bac 
blow to us because he was bowiini 
very fast He wasn’t very well anc 
I think it was that and the tendon 
which led to his severe pain. 

At this stage, Sikander was in ful 
bloom. The way he was running it 
■nd bowling, it was Measure to am 
him. With Imran and Mudassar out 
of action it was left to this pool 
dup to keep the Pakistan aean 
attack going and what a magoifioenl 
Job be was doing. I went to him auid 
told him, “Look, you are the onb 
one we have, so do tell me •when yot 
feel tired," and his reply was, *'N( 
■kipper, I am perfectly all right 1 
will keep on going'*. It was reaUl 
good to hear this from a faat bowlei 
■nd I am sure any captain would Ik 
relieved to have a bowler with that 
mndi enthusiasm and determination. 


THIRD DAY 





ITH only one Indian widi- 
et remaining we were all 
hoping that Sikander 
would cod the innings and 
take his ninth wideet or 
his tenth really as the dismlsMl of 
Vishy was his doing as well, Al- 
thouA Sikander had a few balls left 
to complete his over, which was in¬ 
complete yesterday, he did not man¬ 
age to do what we were all bopinr 
he would. I decided to bowl to Doshi 
but my intention was not to get his 
wicket as 1 wanted Sikander to do 
so. Dilip, however, gave a very easy 
catdi to Miandad at third slip and 
we all started walking off. 

Afajid and Mudassar opened our 
Innings to consolidate our lead in the 
first innings. We were all very nerv¬ 
ous for Majid. I was. in fact, pray¬ 
ing silenth' and I think I was the 
most relieved person at the stadium 
when off the very first ball Majid 
took a single to get off the mark. 
Both of them played reasonably well. 
One felt that Majid was not at his 
best. Zaheer came in and he 
really got a wonderful ovation. In 
fact, 1 will never forget the ovation 
tAt Doug Walters always received 
when he came in to At. .WAa A 
came in against us in Sydney, a 
bikini dad girl got so exdt^ tAt 
sA even took off Ar top and we 
saw all tA supporters catdiing her 
and thrhwing Ar ia the A BA a 
cricket All. This was caught by the 
television guys and I AAve it nude 
good viewing. 1 was cauAt by 
the reception Zaheer got althouA I 
for one am waiting to gee him striA 
tA kind (ff form A did agaiAt 
2 IncA in Pakistan last yedr. He start- 

1 ed quietly just piddng up bis runs 

m Majid at a stage wAn 

s Y2. want to lose any wickets. 

2 After hincfa Atb the Ats^n pliyed 
I me Indian seamers oonfldmtly until 
• KapU Dev was replaced by Roger 
S Binny. He Awled much tighter ud 


was definitely more impreMive than 
be waa in Bangalore. The delivery 
diet got Majid was one whidi a bats¬ 
man of his calibre had to play and 
Kinnanl took a very well-judged 
catch. Miandad wasn’t well, in fact, 
he was steeping most of the time ip 
the dressing room. As we know, he 
is the clown of the team, a person 
who relishes all kinds of situations, 
la q>lte of the fact that'he was not 
keeping arell, when asked if he 
would like to go lower down in the 
batting order he was nuite emphatic 
that he would bat in his usual place. 
It was' sad to see him run out when 
be started as if he wanted to score 
the fastest hundred of the season 
because Javed is the person who 
could have given the score a sizeable 
boost. From 68 for one we were 68 
for three and suddenly the aim wa.s 
not to go for runs but to defend our¬ 
selves. Zaheer and Raja played 
cautiously, but it was not the usual 
Zaheer. He got his 50 and it was 
very noticeable that his first gestura 
was to raise his bat towards his wife, 
daughter and his parents. But he 
got out soon after tea and we were 
all very disappointed as he looked 
set for a big innings. I joined Wasim 
Raja at which stage it was more im¬ 
portant to stay at the wicket instead 
of going for our runs. 


f-;EST D/\Y 


HAT happened on the 
rest day was a repeat 
performance of what had 
happened at Bangalore. 
Despite the fact that I 
bad asked not to be disturbed early 
in the morning, I was awoken very 
early in the morning with a phono 
call from a very impatient journalist 
Who wanted to see me before going 
to woi k. By the time I had finished 
with this and numerous other calls, 
it was time lor me to go out to the 
swimming pool to give an interview 
to the local television people. After 
that there was a lunch which we at¬ 
tended. Once again we were given 
lavish hospitality, which we enjoyed, 
but once again 1 would like to point 
out that the manager and the staff 
at the Taj International have been- 
excelleot in the sense that they, along 
with the security people, made sure 
that we were not pestered. 

After that lunch on the 'rest day 
1 ^naged to have a peaoetui day 
unWee at Bangalore where 1 had to 
struggle to have a moment to myself. 
In the evening we were dehghted to 
receive an invitation from the Pre¬ 
sident of India who was very kind to 
invite ua to his residence. 1 was very 

f teased to meet turn because when 
was in college in Hyderabad he 
waa then the Chief Minister ol 
Andhra Pradesh. It seems that he 
had read quite a lot about cricket 
and especially about me because be 
was asking me all sort of questions 
and I was quite impressed with hU 
keenness about international cricket. 
He spoke about the present series, 
the series that is currently under 



way in Australia and he aiao voke 
about World Series Cridiet and 
about the mlfara of cricketers. I 
think that is very impOIrtant beaiuse 
It shows that the Head of State is 
also interested in sports, as weU. I 
wonld also like to mention that 
General Zia-ul-Haq Is a keen follower 
of cricket. It is quite remarkable 
how be manages to phone us and 
convey his best wishes to the vdiole 
team. When Sikander and Raja per¬ 
formed their wonderful feats in tliis 
Test straightaway he sent his coqgra 
tulations to the team and announced 
the awards of gold medals to Sikan¬ 
der and Raja. This sort of interest 
taken in the game by Heads of State 
can only mean that the game will 
flourish. 


FOUR TH DAY 


■Kn^HE day strated disastro- 
usiy for us. I h»t my 

■ wicket without adding 

■ to my overnight total 
— l and then Raja, after 
playihg two glorious shots, got out 
to a bad shot. Soon afterwards 
Imran followed us in to the pavilion 
when he swept Dosbi into the han^ 
of Chetan on the square teg fence. 
We were in trouble and instead of 
trying to build a big score we were 
trying to play out time, and pick up 
the runs instead of going for them. 
Bari, Qadir and Iqbal Qasim all did 
a grand job and so we did manage 
to set India a total of 390 to win 

Time was on India’s side but wc 
were hoping that early breakthroughs 
would help us to no end. With that 
in mind wc started the attach with 


Imran and Sikander hut unfortunata- 
Jy Inmn bowled only one over and 
!2i H *■^5* P«to-klUlng 

tajeirtions fm his back, be couldii^ 
continue. nUs was a aevere blow 
for us but we hoped that Sikander 

K uld Ite tte major wideet-Uker as 
was in the first innings. This did 
work out to some extent as Sikander 
•nee again got the prize wideet of 
Gavaskar i^n he was caught behind 
W Bari. Naturally we were very 
happy as Im Is not just the sort of 
man who wjR score a hundred, he 
will stay thm and score 200 or 
more. With other batsmen you can 
“Oporto gat them out after they reach 
100 but this ii not the case with 
Sunil. 

With this breakthrough we Ined 
working out how we could restrict 
tte India total Dilip Vengsarkar. 
Who pla^d so magmficently under 
Similar arcumstances at the Oval 
Was a potential danger man. DiUp 
te a very Am batsman and with 
gietan pl^ng very well both of 
them looked very confident, 

t®* altbough 
we did think we had him teg before 
hut he had just managed to nick the 
tali into bis pads. Eventually Sikan- 
oer had him leg before, thus complr- 
ting a fantastic achievement of 
taking ten wickets in a Test match 
[or the first time which we all think 
he fully deserved after his first in- 
nlngs performance. With Sikander 
getUng those two wickets we were 
back in the game aod VIshy and DiUp 
tried to play out time till stumps 
were ^wn for the day. India ended 
at 117 for 2 and I thought we did 
tocceptionally to contain them to that 
score. 
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FIFTH DAY 


E west to the grouod 
today lookJag for a win. 
There were three factors 
really that made u$ think 
of .victory. Firstly, India 
had to score 273 to force a victory, 
but in these two Tests no team has 
made that many runs in the course 
of one (}ay’s play. Secondly, wickets 
had been falhng fast In the morning 
session of every day in this Test, so 
we were hoping that this patteu 
would be followed today as weu 
Finally, we had the widcets of Sunil 
and Chetan in the bag as a bonus. 

Sunil took the light roller this 
morning and immediately I thought: 
"Well, that is one pattern that has 
been broken in this match as every 
morning the heavy roller had been 
used, leading to the fact that the 
wicket played slightly quicker as a 
result". Sure enough, the bounce 
was uneven and Vishy and Vengsar- 
kar were playing smoothly when I 
brought on Iqbal Qasim, who, to our 
delight, removed Vishj^s off stump. 

We were severely handicapped in 
that Imran could not play, which 
meant that I had to share the second 
new ball writh Sikander. My main 
concern was to restrict the flow of 
runs but Dilip and Yashpal took 
India to lunch with seven wickets 
Intact. However,.in my opinion, the 
first session of play was a round to 
us. as the-expression goes, because 
we did keep the runs down, 

But our tension mounted indes¬ 
cribably in the final hour and a half 
when it was evident that India would 
perhaps score the required runs, 
although, personally, I thought it 
was going to end in a draw, albeit a 
very exciting one. With Yashpal 
the victim of an excellent caught and 
bowled chance by Sikander, the 
crowd went beserk when Kapil was 
promoted in the batting order. I 
think in their minds, India had al¬ 
ready won the match. Kapil played 
a much more valuable Innings than 
he had at the Oval, scoring off some 
reaUy handsome shots 

At that stage we thought we just 
might be able to force a win but 
Roger Binny played bis shots from 
the word go although I think he was 
a bit lucky initially. Dilip, mean¬ 
while, was platfng shots that really 
smacked «of hi^ class. We thought 
the game was slipping away from 
us so 1 brought on the pace attack 
again. Luckily, fpr me and for 
Pakistan, Qadfr took a really magni¬ 
ficent catch, sliding on his back in 
tbe final attempt to dismiss Roger. 
With his exit it was obvious that the 
game would end in a draw but vdmt 
a draw it was. Full credit to Sunil 
and bis boys who real^ staged a 

f rand recovery on the final day. I 
onestly believe that it was a 
wonderful game, with traditionally 
seesaw fortunes and I think it «ras 
played in the best possible spirit. I 
fervently hope that the remaining 
four Tests will be of such' calibre as 
this one. ■ 


DO you know what 
wrote about the DOCA 7 
asked Dicky Rutnagur on 
our way to Ferozeshah 
Kotla. “I described it as 
one Delhi slum that Sanjay Gandhi 
forgot to clear”. The DDCA—^for the 
uninitiated—^is the abbreviation for 
the Delhi and District Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation and it is rarely referred to 
without an abusive adjective preced¬ 
ing it, I, however, on the bright and 
sunny morning of the first day of the 
Delhi Test, was an innocent in the 
world of Delhi cricket and went to the 
ground with an open mind on the 
DOCA and on the much-bemoaned 
lack of facilities that Ferozeshah 
Kotla was notorious for. "Worse 
than bloody Kanpur”, said one sports 
correspondent, "if Delhi weren’t the 
capital, it would never qualify for 
having a Test match". 

Fair-minded as I am by nature, I de¬ 
cided not to let these complaints and 
rumours of racketeering in tickets 
rejudice me in any way. They had 
ungled ray pass and the entire 
management had disappeared from 
the face of the earth several days 
before the Test, but these things can 
happen, I thought magnanimously. 
After all when I met Vijay Mehra, 
a DDCA oflBciai and selector for the 
senes, in Bangalore he had been 
more than cooperative and assured 
me that 1 would have no problem 
getting a working Press pass m 
Delhi. 

So, I went to the Ferozeshah 
Kotla the first day with Dicky who 
bad a spare pass. Once I find Vijay 
Mehra, I thought, all will be well 
and there should be no problems for 
the rest of the match. I met Vuay 
Mehra almost as we entered the 
pavilion and immediately mentioned 
my difliculties. He said, "Oh yes, 
yes”, and disappeared so fast that 
doubts inevitably crept into my mind. 

I saw him only once more at the end . 
of the day when he hastily introduc¬ 
ed me to the DDCA President. Ram- 
prakash Mehra and then disappear- 
red once more, mumbling *oh yes. 
yes’ when I mentioned that I needed 
a pass at least for the last day. 1 
never saw him or the pass for the 
rest of the match and had to rely 
on Asif to get me in but even this 
was prevented by the DDCA and tbe 
pig-headedness of the Delhi police. 

Asif had asked me to come to the 
ground and send for the associate 
manager of the Pakistan teaoL 
Aslam Sanjrani, who would get me 
in. I duly arrived but, despite a 
Press card, the DDCA organizers and 
policemen that guarded the gates ot 
Ferozeshah Kotla told me that there 
was no way tiiat I could get in even 
to the inner gate and one policemen 
said: "If you don’t move fast, don't 
complain if we have to push you out 
If you wanted to see someone Inside 

r u should have already had a pass’’ 
am actually in very august com¬ 
pany. Abbas AH Baig tells me that 


he always has difficulties getting a 
pass despite being a former Test 
crideefer and even Pataudi ones 
waited .several hours to get a pass. 

^aran Singh made a brief appear¬ 
ance on the first day. He left after 
depositing bis wife at the ground. 
She is a cricket fan. Other cricket 
fans included the former Foreign Se¬ 
cretary, Jagat Mehta, the Lt Govern 
nor D. R. Kohli, various executive 
councillors of the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion, editors of prominent daiUes and 
of course hundreds of trendies for 
whom the match was clearly a social 
occasion. * 

1 managed, at the end of the day, 
to snatch a short conversation with 
Mr Ramprakash Mehra, as the shad¬ 
ows lengthened on the field and the 
Pakistani team put in their hour of 
post-play practice. We talked in the 
paviuon with our eyes on Zaheer 
Abbas who was batting just in front 
of us, and I discovered that Mr 
Mehra has an amazing abiUty not to 
answer a question. It took.him IS 
minutes and I cannot remember how 
many questions to finally admit that 
the DDCA would make Rs 22 lakhs 
gross out of the match. 

Off the field there was a Test of 
another kind between the Taj Mahal 
hotel and the Maurya who fought 
each other tooth and nail to acqu’re 
theJPakistani team for five days. The 
Taj^won despite the Maurya hotel 
haring wooed the team with an ela¬ 
borate tea at the airport when th 
were passing through on their way 
to Amritsar. The Taj put in their 
share of wooing by sending two wo¬ 
men executives all the way to Baroda 
to persuade Asif to decide in their 
favour. Asif’s explanation for decid¬ 
ing on the Taj was: “We stayed with 
them when we first arrived. They 
were very good to us. We like it 
here”. Some of the boys, however, 
said they would have liked to stay 
at the Maurya because it has the 
best discotheque in town. I must ad¬ 
mit that I feel bad that neither of 
these hotels fought over the Indian 
team, who, I beUeve, stayed at the 
Oberol which also bagged Gregory 
Peck, David N'ven and R^gcr Monre, 
who were filming here. There was a 
party for the two teams to meet the 
sbirs but where film stars are con¬ 
cerned the real action will begin in. 
Bombay. When I was talking to 
Asif on the telephone Just before he 
left, an over-awed operator inter-- 
nipted our conversation to say, "Sir, 
Mr ManoJ Kumar is on the Une 
from Bombay". Asif, in true Asif 
style said: ’*Ask him to wait. I’m 
talking to someone". 

Delm was not good for Asif, Imran 
and Mudassar, aU of whom got sick. 
Imran, in,'fact, was considering go¬ 
ing back to Lahore for treatment be¬ 
fore the Bombay -Test 

Delhi did not suit me either. 

TAVLEEN SINGH 
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PROMINENT poUUdan 
has jiist arrived in the 
constituency of his choice 
to file his nomination 
papers for the coming 
elections. A split second before he 
can do so, one of his lackeys goes 
rushing to his side to tell him who 
is standing against him. The effect is 
instantaneous. The politician decides 
to wiChdraw to a safe constituency 
and when the lackey is asked who 
the second candidate is. he explains 
that it is none other than Test star 
Kapil Dev. Obviously not true, but 
this is one of the Jokes that is doing 
.the rounds in Uie capital as cricket 
has. for the time being at least, dis¬ 
placed politics as the focal point of 
every conversation. 

Slightly over a year ago, Kapil 
could walk the full length of a street 
and no one would recognise him. But 
after his sensational debut in Pakis¬ 
tan last winter, he became a hero 
overnight. He was tall, he was 
athletic,, he could take wickets, he 
could score runs and he was a good 
fielder: What more could the fans 
want? In just over a calendar year, 
Kapil has become a veteran. First 
there was the series against Pakistan, 
then one against the West Indies, 
followed by the tour of England, a 
home series ' against Australia and 
now six Tests against Pakistan. 
Twenty Tests without a break means 
a lot of experience under that bat 
of his, and Kapil is always willing 
to learn, as his record shows. 

Kapil seems to reserve his best 
bowling performances for the Kotla 
wicket. In October this year, he 
wrecked the Aussies by taking five 
wickets for 82 runs which he bettered 
in the innings against Pakistan 
in Delhi. U ever it could be said 
that a howttr rocked a hatUng sidei 
it could he said of his performanoe 
when he OMOed the bowling from 
the Delhi Gate side and began by 
swinging the ball vicious^, albeit 
outside the off stump. Majid Khan, 
brilliant batsman that he is, refused 
to fall for the bait, but he actually 
played only two deliveries before 
Kapil knocked his off stump .out of 
•the ground, Even the aristocratic 
Zaheer was cleanly beaten a couple 
of times before Kapil bent back bis 
off stump as well to send the mighty 
Pakistani run machine reeling to 13 
for two. Mudassar was the next to 
go when Kapil came round the 
wicket and had him caught immedia¬ 
tely by Chauhan. In nine overs, 
Kapil had sliced through the batting, 
removing the top three in the line-up. 
for only 17 runs. On the morning of 
the second day be came hack ^th 
the new ball to remove Wasim Raja, 
for 87 when it seemed as if noUunk 
would shake him. He rounded off 
this performanoe to clean bowl 
Woslm Bari, ending with figures of 
S for 58. no wonder eve» school¬ 
boy wants to be the next Kapil Dev. 


Trm to form. Kotla ones again 
proved to be an inspiration to 
to KhjpiL He rounded off his fine 
flrat unings peifomnnoe In tbe 
drawn Test against Pakistan with 
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some more fiery bowling tn the 
second. Kapil Dev and his connftess 
fans, as well, will never forget ^ 
day the gallant bowler retnmed his 
carMr best bowling analysis of nine 
widtets for 121 runs. 

.. Hla greatest asset isthat be eoiential- 
ly. Is a feain man. With Kgpll bowling 
it is aiwaya on the cards that wickets 
will be taken; when be bats, runs 
Will be scored; and when he fields, 
notliiag will get past him. His con- 
trlbntlon to the team has been im¬ 
mense. For a start, he was the answer 
to a lot of prayers for a fast bowler 
and he certainly cannot be faulted 
for lade of effort. When something 
is required of Kapil, he will keep 
pegging away with alt he can put in, 
with the result that he is a very eco¬ 
nomical attaddng fast bowler. Gone 
ore the days when the Indian pace 
attack was a mere formaliW but this 
department now accounts for a fair 
amount of scalps. 

Kapil’s bowling is not just raw 
pace, a ploy that would burn him out 
in no time. He relics also on guite, 
on variation in pace and line. Kapil 
has learnt to capitalise on a bats¬ 
man's weakness, to prise him out by 
fordng him into making tbe mistakes. 
Against Kim Hughes’s Australians 
he gave India the fnvitative time and 
again to breaking up their opening 
pair before they could get going. The 
Aussies certainly had a torrid time 
with Kapil attacking them constantly 
and os Hughes himself has admitted, 
one Iff the reasons why they lost the 
•eilep was that the openers never 
going. Which was simply 
qecwS$e KlipU never allowed them to 
do ao. 

Thera Is • certain school of thought, 
both at home and abroad, that says 
Kapil is being overbowied, that he 
will soon be reduced to the role of 
a hade bowler. But the fact is that 
Kapil, even if be bowls at a reduced 
speed, can get a lot out of tbe wideet. 
If he is feeling tbe strain of too mudi 
bowling at Test level, he is certainly 
not showing it gnd the batsmen vriio 
face him are definitely lidt having an 
easier time. A bowler wh6 can score 
runs is an Immediate asset to bis 
team and Kapil has had a fairly re¬ 
asonable run of successes with the 
bat, the most memorable innings 
being his flamboyant century against 
the West Indians in only his second 
Test series. Kapil is a batsman who 
improvises as he goes along: be would 
rauier keep the scoreboard moving 
than keep his bead down in defence. 
However, he is at his best if he comes 
In to bat with a big total already on 
the board which is Just the sort of 
situation he relishes as his highest 
scores have come after the front¬ 
line batsmen have built up a sizeable 
total. This was proved vrtien he 
scored 21 runs in India’s second 
innings against Pakistan in the DeUu 
Tejrt. 

DAVID McMAHON 
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Hanjan'iieerMi attair 
ended violently. The atorni 
has passed away but one 
person simply refuses to 
Keep quiet, ^.armc Aftan, 
now the victor in the battle 
to win Sanjay, is threaten¬ 
ing iu speak out all she 
knows and ali that she went 
throuah because of the 
romance which has now hzi- 
k-d out. Hell will break 
loose, one expects, when 
this woman who was scorned 
once, lets out her pent-up 
lury and the buiniliation she 
keeps talking about to the 
Press. In strong contrast, 
almost poles apart, stands a 
mum Zeenat, determined to 
let the scandal .blow over, 
thereby not tetting it linger 
any more than it should. 

At Bangalore, the lirst 
outdoor-shooting on Zeenat’-s 
schedule after the breakup 
she appeared smiling and 
unruffled, apparently unper¬ 
turbed about the whole 
thing. On her turthday, which 
she spent with the unit of 
Brij's Bombay 405 miles and 
heroes Shatru and Vinod 
Khatina, who were espedallv 
all charm and devotion, 
now that there was no San- 
jay looming in the .shadows. 
Champagne, roses, male 
company singing her praises 
—what better way to mend 
a broken heart? Though 
this had been the longest 
and strongest relationship 
she ba.s bad, it won’t take 
her long to recover. 

A demure, unglaiiiourous 
school-uniform could not 
suppress the fresh, sexy 
vibrations of young Podmint 
Kolhapure’s body. No, she 
was not shooting for » 

11m. She was actually in 
school, and breaking quite 
jnknowingly, a rule for lino- 
'ormation and exit. But the 
eachers who corrected her. 
looked upon her with a 
bit of indulgence and good 
tumour. On her part, 

^admini flashed that ready 
lar-toear grin she is coming 
0 be popular for. She is 
;oing to be a little super¬ 
tar pretty soon; let her get 
hrough school and devote 
ler time fully to films and 
ee what revolution sbe <s 
!oing to cause I 

P AT reminds me ot 
another young, sexy 
King, by the name of. liiw 
luntm. All the bold brash, 
houghtiess comments she 
takes are supposed to be 
iken as the irresponsible 
'ords of a child. But 
ie way she carries on 


espedaUy during outdoor 
shooting, with ewetars like 
Chmtu and Dabboo or with 
directors with whom she Is 
so pally like Subbash Ghgi. 
doesn't look like a child at 
work, lliougb you might 
say that she. like a confused 
child given a dioice of 
spedal to.vs, cannot make up 
her mind whether it Is to 
be Chintu or Dabboo or 
someone else. No. no, she 
has not fallen out with 
steady Sanjay Dull, be is 
still her steady...hut then 
you see, she is still a child! 

S ANJEEV KUMAH good- 
numouredly took in all 
the sly overtures meant to 
reach him via the condo¬ 
lence visits and telephone 
calls he got after his ma 
thcr’s death...made some 
female hopefuls, who 
thought he might rush into 
their arms after the loss 
of bis mother. Among these 
were the never-say-die 
efforts of dancer Jayshre* T., 
who has been hovering for 
ao many years around him 
(remember her famoua 
teduUque aS sending him 
lunch-boxes full of tempting 
treats?) but couM not 
reach Us hearty Even 
though he has toM her that 
he has ao inbentions of 
.ever, ever marrying her. she 
tried again. A tickmg-off in 
plain words to the dect 
that be does not want to be 
disturbed during his period 


Dimple Kapadn 


of mourning, dther by 
phone or in pMson. 
finally nlenoed her. Funny 
how he doesn’t mind being 
disturbed by girls like 
Sulaksham Pandit, who is 
being marked as the idrl be 
might marry some day. But 
poor Jayshroe T. she is not 
even turning to anyone else. 




about a top star who ran 
with his ndffe. to ^ shelter 
ot a fiveetar hotel, to 
escape attendance at the 
massive Film Star Ralh' 


staged by the National 
Party? After the meet, the 
same Mgvngs of the Party 
came to the same hotel 
where be was hiding! Ima¬ 
gine after hiding up there 
the entire dgy, to avoid 
enquiries, and just when he 
was thinking ot returning 
home in the evening, to find 
that* the people he wanted 
to avoid had assembled in 
the hotel lounge! Not a 
very intelligent calculation, 
by this star, whose celluloid 
cakulatioDS don’t Inisfire 
usually I 
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<<t1I71HY did you dwoM 
w V Shoba u your jberohie 
in Pasf'? someone Mked 
director Durai. “I needed a 
slim actress and how many 
Tamil berdnes look to", he 
quipped back. Poti is one 
of those “realistic’ fihw 
dealing with urban pnAlenu 
of unemployment and hun¬ 
ger. But Durai isn't exadly 
telling the truth. Shohn 
is bis favourite when M 
comes to low-budget Blnu. 
He scored a minor hit witfi 
' her as the heroine in "Om 
yeedu Oru Ulagam, and 
she is being featured in 
three of his forthcoming 
films. And in between, he 
goes around making glossies 
like Mariya My Darmg, with 
Kamalahasan and Sripriya. 

S lVAJl GAIiESAN and 
Lakshmi have agreed 
to save the successful 
music director M. S. Viswn- 
nathan. Though MSV is still 
busy despite competition 
from Messers Shankar- 
Gancsb, llayaraja and Shyam, 
he is jinxed as a producer. 
Some of the films he 
"promoted” proved- utter 
flops while his own 
Mangala VadMifian, despite 
the magic of Kamalahasan, 
and presence of Sripriya, 
couldn’t keep the box-office 
busy beyond four weeks. 

Ihe new film MSV is 
working on is the Tamil 
remake d Muqqaddar Ka 
Sikandar. Apart from Sipajt 
(who plays AmUaWs 
role) and Lakshmi (udio 
plays Roakhee’s rde), the 
cast also indudes Raviduui' 
dran, who has been trying 
to stage a qpme-back for 
quite some time. Qrij^ally 
the film was to be direct^ 
by K. Vijayon but now one 
understands that C V. Ra- 
jendran will wield the 
meghaphone. 

Lakshmi and Sivaji’s last 
appearance together was in 
tbe bit, rhyagam, a' remake 
of Amantuh. The aedk 
for its success was hogged 
by Sivaji and Lakshmi 
certainly knows it hut ainoc 
her market in Tamil Nadu 
israther sbalw (unlike in 
Karnataka) Lakshmi wonU 
rath^ act in a Tamil film, 
credit or no credit 

S UJATHA and JCunwlaha- 
son where cast together 
after a long ggp in director' 
C Rudrayya’a RoRt Ennai 
MonaithvMdH. And one 
hopes that Rudrayya finally 
makes the film. He onnoum 
ced a film wkb Kamala¬ 



hasan some months ago; 
Soritta and Seema mere also 
supposed to ad in this film. 
Noming came out of the 
announcement—except a 
recorded song. 

R AWI DEVPt career is 
slowly looking up. 
Thou^ «K could not really 
capitaUse on tbe controversy 
regarding her first film 
Poppothi. slowly producers 
are taking more interest in 
her. Not really the “A" 
grade filmmakers but the 
makers of "quickies”. And 


she has a couple of Telugu 
filiiui too where she plays 
second fiddle to Sridevi. 
EWCOMER Sumalatba 
is really going places. 
Though her maiden venture 
Tfeoi Marya Poravotflal is 
only a mild hit, she is busy 
wHn a dozen films in all 
leading languages in the 
South. Tbe most prestigious 
film she signed recently is a 
Kannada venture Ravi 
Chandra; she will share the 
limelight along with Raj- 
kumgr and Lakahmt, And 



KlOf ttmE 

t flni; wnbk of Occem- 

r with Srikaht 


display, a few bedroom 
scenes, the youthful 
appeal of hero .Sarat 
Babu. and a couple (rf hit 
numbers are responsible 
for its fair success ft*' 
Kannada version Koonfu 
Daari is to be released 
soon. 

Some readers would like 
to know why this 
columnist edtsd wool VtU 
a hit. Now, a hit does 
not have to go for 100 
d«s or for 25 weeks. 
Nodi VoU was a lean 
budget quickfa) and H it 
lusts for ten wedts, ft 
cmrtBioly iaikot ninoan > 
acUevemraC, 


this girl who was used in 
advertisements for a 
soft drink (s equally popular 
in Andhra. 

S RIDEVI is getting more 
adulation and fan 
mail than Jayaproda, 
Jayasudha and Sripriya, the 
other successful heroines 
in Andhra. And Sridevi 
continues to be in great 
demand in Tamil Nadu too. 
She’s least worried about 
those films which were 
directed Iv I. V. Sasi and 
Krishnan-Panju but didn’t 
do well. Nor is she worried 
that SiAwa Sawat;, her 
maiden venture in Hindi, 
bad a small run. 

A ctor-film maker vishu 
Kumar’s Mother in 
Kannada is yet to be 
released all over bis State. 
In the meanwhile be has 
completed a comedy, Akanda 
Brakmadiarigaiu. He has 
done a major role in it and 
there are many newcomers 
in k. This time Vishu 
Kumar has thrown in a bit 
of sex, courtesy Suvarna. 
Whether this will keep the 
box-office happy or not is 
to. be seen. 
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B^glnnliig DMMnlMr 23 

This week the Sun alone is In SaoHInriM, Venus Is in Capricorn, Kethu Is In Aquariua end Jupiter, Rahu and Mars are 
conjoined in Leo. Saturn Is in Virgo and Neptune. Uranus and Mercury are in Scorpio. The Moon will be moving 
through Pieces, Aries and Taurus from Aquarius. 




ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) This will be a 
quiet and relatively un¬ 
eventful week for most 
people. However, a fair 
measure of success is predicted 
for those who are witling to take 
reasonable risks. Matters relating to 
property will favour you. People In 
Government service ere likely to 
have a good time. Your health will 
be excellent and sportsmen will win 
laurels. Good dates: 23. 24 

and 27. Lucky numbers: 4 and 7. 
FavowaMe direction: South. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
May 22) This week will 
not prove as lucky as 
the last one. Take care 
not to displease your 
bosses. Make every attempt to keep 
your employers In good humour. 
Take the advice of friends and 
elders before taking a decision. 
Those engaged in business should 
guard against deception. Patierrce 
should remain your watchword 
throughout the present week. Good 
dates: 25. 26 and 29. Lucky num¬ 
bers; .1 and 9. FavourrtJle dirscUen: 
West. 

GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 21) You will 
achieve remarkable pro- 
grass on almost all 
fronts. Your efforts will 
be praised by all and sundry. A 
secret source will prove Invaluable 
at this Junblure. Do not hesitate 
from askino Influential people for 
favours. Guard against extravagance 
and over optimism; both can prove 
really fatal. The domesllc scene will 
remain a happy one. Good dales: 
24, 27 and 29. Lucky numbers: 5 
and 9. Favourable dlrecUon: South¬ 
west. 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) Check extrava¬ 
gant tendencies in 
your Own Interests. You 
seem to be spending 
more money on trifles than ever 
before. Practise thrift. Keep away 
from controversies and quarrels. This 
is not the time to make changes 
You may leave your old job ano 
take up a new one. Do not depend 
on friends. Learn to use your initia¬ 
tive in important matters. Good 
daiest 26, 28 and 29. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 5 and 7. Favourable dlrec- 
■: North and West. 





LEO (August 22 — 
August 22) You are 
likaiy to encounter 
serious competition on 
the business front and 
your private life too will be plagued 
with emotional problems. In these 
circumstances you are advised to 
be courageous and patient. Con¬ 
sult elderly friends and relatives. 
Inevitable delays and obstacles 
placed in your path should not dis¬ 
turb you. A valuable new friendship 
may develop. Good dales: 26 and 
27. Lucky numbeia: 1 and 10. Fav> 
ouraMa dbection; West. 

Sa VIRGO (August 22 — 
September 22) Things 
will proceed smoothly 
yS; on the business front. A 
minor problem may, 
however, worry you to no end. Do 
not allow a person of the opposite 
sex to interfere In your business or 
profession Take reasonabie risks 
but forge anead. This period Is 
not Ideal for romance or marriage. 
Speculation and gambling will pay 
rich dividends. Good dates; 23, 26 
and 29. Lucky numbers: 2 and 7. 
Favourable directiofi: East. 

VIRGO (September 23 
— October 22) Let 

your own intuitions and 
hunches guide you. A 
timely and well-deserv¬ 
ed promotion wilt crown a success¬ 
ful year. Good fortune will be 
yours in the days to come. Guard 
your health against seasonal chang¬ 
es. Someone in the family may fall 
sick. Medical expenses are likely. 
Do not mix work with pleasure 
otherwise you will repent In the 
near future. Good dates: 23, 24, 25 
and 26. Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. 
Favourable direction: South. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) Take 
care of your own 
health. The health of 
those in the family also 
needs watching. On the whole this 
will be a week of mixed fortunes) 
Conserve your resources and take 
steps to consolidate your earlier 
gains rather than make attempts tr. 
break new ground. For those in 
Government service, a promotion is 
in the offing. Do not lose your 
temper. Good datae: 25, 27 and 26 
Ludly numbers: 9 and tO. Fdvour- 
able dbecUon: South-east. 






GAGITTARiUg (Nmrem- 
bar 22 — Deoa m b ar 22) 
Relatives will prove 
very helpfui and their 
cooperation will contri¬ 
bute to the success of your plans. 
Learn to seek the advice of ektors 
before making changes. Your 
domestic Hfs presents a happy 
scene. A new friendship may lead 
to Ineateulable losses. Keep out of 
controversies In your own interests. 
Good *Nee: 2& 27 and 26. Lucky 
muebare: 4 and 9. FavouraMe direc* 
Eoe: West. 

CAPRICORN (Doeambar 
23 — JanuAty 20) This 
will be an unaventfut 
week. A lot of good 
fortune is forecast. Do 
not be InEuenced by rumours about 
your elooe relatives. Your enemies 
are on the prowl. Make every move 
after careful ttoUberatlon. A sudden 
change may enable you to establish 
yourself firmly. Push your 

affairs to the utmost and forge 
afieod on all fronts. Good dales: 24. 
25 and 27. Lucky numbers: 3 and 
6. Fuawabls direcOons: West and 
North. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) This 
will be a week of 
mixed fortunes. You 
will gain in diverse 
ways. R Is likely that you will win 
lotteiv Prixes. Deal care¬ 

ful^ With property matters and 
treat all eiders with due respect. A 
secret eource will prove very help¬ 
ful in the near future. This Is the 
Ideal time for negotiating deals and 
enlering into new business con¬ 
tracts. Good datoe: 27 and 29. 

libers: 6 and 8. FavouraMe 
It South. 

PISCES (February 20 
— March 20) You wilt 
achieve immense suc¬ 
cess on the business 
and financial fronts. An 
important change may occur in 
your career. Soma people are also 
likely to change their residences. 
Your prospects, on the whole are 
excellenL Soon, a golden oppor¬ 
tunity will present Itself before you; 
seize it with both hands. Make hay 
whie the sun shines. Good dates: 
23, 24, 26 and 29. Lucky numbers: 

4 and 9. FbvouraMe direction: East. 

M B. RAMAN 
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- VENUS ! 

Venus the '.vater nyd'ph adds elegance to your tuath 
room, serves you adniiiutily through Wuuer, efficiently 
all through the year. 

Venus (tears the stamp of quality — the ISI mark. 

• No vent pipe-saves ynu up to Rs. 200 on installation 
and also on povvor. 

• Built-in pressure release valve and patented semo 

return dev me - first introduced in India by Venus - 

gives you IrouL'Ie-fn'u service, 

• More copi'er for longer lif*.'. 

• British standard 'dement 

• Special indiCiitor lamj) - tiurns while the element is 
working 

• Range:10, 25, 35, 50, 70, 100 litres- 

• Horizontal models & Instant Heater also 
available. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 

• Bombay • New Delhi • Calcutta • Madras 
H.O. & Factory; Tuticorm, Tamil Nadu. 
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A lo i n wootaiitf 

to SOME PEOPIE Mw w lw nd totim*- 
mofti la ahnaal m aMjr of iMa. Ona gama 
Friday aaanino. Ihraa on Saluidaw. hvo 
mora Sunday, cotapaa In a haap Monday 
morning. For aomaona arlw doaa not play 
loumamoni chaaa a aohaduia et abi gamaa 
in Mro and a haH daya may not aound 
a» o aaa l ^m, but tnr aomaona adio doaa 
(namoly ma) it'a haH. Still, itia taipiful flock 
turn up tima altar ama for fliHir oonoan- 
tratad doaa a* c h aaa an d an|oy aaary 
momam ot It. So popular haa tha araaha nd 
congta aa baooma Iftiat oho can And aoma- 
whara in tha country a tounmmartt aknoat 
aaary afaak ot tha yaar. 

or iho muitttudo ol auch toumamonia to 
haua apnmg up around tha country, moat 
ara lalatiwaiy amail acala, bid taro in particu¬ 
lar Bland out from tha raat; tha Ewa n in g 
Standard C ot t graaa and tha A a ro na o n Corv 
graaa. Both ara aponaorad avanta arith aub- 
BtarrUal prtaa furida and both attract huga 
aniriaa rrhoaa numbara ara puahing tha four 
tigura IomI. In ona raapaci, hoaraaar, tha 
Aarorwon o ong ra aa la ouNa unqlua. AH tha 
oaarhaad coata ara ooaaradby thaapormora 
and tha fflonay tBkan inantry laaa goaa imo 
a Trvai Fund arhioh h al p a to finattoa c h a a a 
awaniB Ihraut^iout flw country during tha 
foHowing yaar. Thia la an anoailani ayatam, 
ba c auaa It maana that tha praaanoa of oim 
toumamant la hatoing to ganarata funda to 
aaaiat flw aalabllanmant of olhara. Ct aa r ty If 
thia an yipta la toW o wimt by olhar louma- 
manta lliara ia IhaoraticaHy apaaking no 
limit to tha numbar ot auch a a a r d a rmioh 
could anonliiaHy grot* up in Ma tway. 

Tha AarofNon C o n gt a aa ia aniaring.lta 
third yaar and ia anpaclad to ba awan mora 
auooaaatui than tha prawtoua hao. Tha apon- 
aor, ttoraiy Aaronaon, haa ahr aya takan 
graat paraonal intaraal in tha prooaarling^ 
aa haa Or H h o d a a B oy a on, aiho haa pto- 


alotw. Vlaatlmil Hort, tha Coach gta i a bn aa 
tar aiho taa t urad In tha apic marafltan lliwl 
at BBCTa 'Tha M aa l ir Oatiw*. arW ba took- 

lafB Oa WwlVi vMl^VaD WNi^BQ 

firat p t ac a In ISTT arat woo outrIglW in tgW, 
An a aampla ol VtaotknH'a play at Ha aary 


WfliHa; V. Hort Btack: P. B Maaa a , 
I ntarional Toumamant, M atiH a IT 


tgrg.Kino'a 


1.^-CM. M-uBSi SL ft-oM, p-fon: a. 
M-On, ■ W fl i *. N-W. A 

P-IMA A e-^IA Oip-Oti ?. 

0-<XP-4M;AP-IM.P^^8AP MW. 
O—Mt Tha quaan la not ao tvafl plaaa d 


SaM W V0W IWalMB oO OBdHfv RMI 

iffivnDpns In Jn9 OBfiw* 

IA P-4IA N-M: 1«. O-eA PaPi On 

PnncViV CMNSn WnOVmB Wmm wW 

ahNiiMlBr at onoa It.»-<»: 


.IA APaP, m-mi IA e-KA Mi-ei: ml 
M-OA e-Of: IA P-OIM, N-IM: 1A 
Ci--<>l| P ioaani l i w lA... P ' l cA<.bacouaa 
ol flw raply IA PaP. BaP; 17. P-MM. 
Ml ..N-<»i 17. N-dWHorfaatralogloal 
undaratendlMi of ttHas imalHiMa is mwv 
daap. Haa a erlllBaoa p aarntBtaliaoot n plata 
opt d iol ol flio gamo. 

17. . . „ NaCMPi IA OrMi eaNs Sod 
tt a n ^ Hy . Ha cararot anow..NaaP (0ltm 
IA . ... M-OBS: Ifl. NaN. PaM. 

Ml PaA W OB A M. NaN, NaN; SI. 
N~4BM. N a R; SA a a n. P-NS; SA 0-4MI 
ThtaaNnlng 23. BaPt 


AARal^Aitryi l floarrtpoaltlo f wdaacf lW ea 
of Iho qu aon. Hack haa no a naamr to flw 
rook, blahapo and paataj pu r t w. 

M....Na^SAOPalAN-BS;SAP-N7. 
0-0B1i 27. B a P, HF-KI; BA e-RA N a P; 
D aagw alla ii. Tha tftraal of P-Wfl-N7 N 

SA Rail 0-«9: SA P-NA O-M; SI. 
P-M7, B-Bf; n. B-OA 0~N3; SA 
R-Or, P-CM; 21 Pa P. N-dM: SA e-fCA 
R aalg n a. bocauaa at SA . . .. O-MB; SB. 
RaB. OaR; 37. B—R7 maWng • now 


MICHAEL STEAM 


bridge 


i 


WATCHINQ m good playor, you may aemo- 
Hmaa wondar why fw wwMara round flw 
dock and dooan’t draw trumpa. wyou wtM 
told to do ki your youth. Tha raoaon may ba 
that ha la trykig to buHd a pMura of flw 
dlaMbubon Hiat wHi WH him how to pWy flw 
*lniinp ouH whan ho doas oonw 10 A Nut flw 
dofandora can lobi In that gama. too. 

OaNar. South. Loao aH. 

A K7S4 
fl J 536 
« A84 
A 7 2 


A Q 9 N A 10 3 

AAKOe WE P9B4 

00972 AK10 63 

A to as * AQ9e3 

A AJ86 2 
A 10 7 
0 J S 
A A K J 4 

North-South would hova alayad ahori of 
gamn but lor a puah from WOat: 


A 10 3 

« 9B4 

A K to 6 3 
A 0963 


SOUTH 


NORTH 

2A 

3A 


a Not gufla worth a by tor gama. 
South dacldaa now that any honouci 
hia pamwr holda in flw rad auha wffi ba wall 
pla^ and that Waol'a aaeond-round dou- 
oN arN twip him to plaoo flw carda. In any 
caaa, R N alwaya anioybbia to bid gairw attar 
opponanN hawa raoparwd. 

vnm wo aOgi ^non 

awMchod to a diamond. South Wl thia run to 
Eaat% rang bori Sm* mlurrwd flw « of ohiba 
to doclarar*a Aoa. 

bwtaad of taking an aarly viaw about flw 
bump fMaMbuthm. Soutti took a nitl in 
OHmonoo* cmhoo a ano ronirnoo so w 
King of ctuba Tha poaiHon waa now: 


A 7 s 4 
A J S 

A — 

A - 

AO M A 10 

A 06 W A P8 

A Q g % * A 10 

A 10 P A Q 9 

A A J8 
A — 

A — 

A J4 

WAwn South, ollll on hia lour of Irwpoo- 
bon, ruflad a low chd*. Eaat amartly foliowad 
with flw Quaan. FaHIng victim Id hia own 
maohbwHorw. South ptooad Waat wHh 1-4- 
44 dWbtbutlon and Hn aaaa d tlw JacA of 


TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



MANt ot bw alampa boing laauod to puMi- 
daa 1979 aa tha ItiWrtwIlortal Yaar of tha 
ChM howa daaigna vwging on tha coy of 
tha a a rrM it wnta l. Tha Swadiah Poat Offlca 
haa baan Waa compromising. Its 1.70- 
kronor stamp, daslgn^ by Pattor PaMiaa- 
aon, taatuiaa orw of tha hazards to which 
c h Hdran In urban araas ara axposod, pollu- 
Uon from car axhauat fumas. Anottwr Swad- 
Wh irvxivation is tha iasus of bookWta of 20 
atampa at tha raducsd prtos ot 1-kronor 
aoch for usa on inland poatpaMa and Wt- 
tara. Raliotwd to two bookWW par houaa- 
hoM, Ihs cut-prlca stomps can ba usadonly 
on prIvaW mall. Tha dsaign shows a hand 
hcMIttg a quill pan but Indudas no Ngura of 


;■'TBI.Mlt Mt ■; 

-- 

'iy ■ V'> 






BETWEEN 1081 and 18S4 tha oolo nl a a of 
Trinidad, Barbados aiHl MaurlHus warn all 


BuppUad aritti atampa in tha sama basic 
daa ign , showing BrIiannW aaalad among 
balas of nwrdwndlsa, with a aaMing vataal 
In flw background. Tho choioo of do a i gn 
waa dswrmirwd Waa by patrtotWm than by 
seorwmy. for flw prlntwa. Parkitw. Bacon 
and Patch, ot FWot Straot, pointad out Owl If 
flwy uaad tha sama dW and addad flw 
bidhddual r w ma a later, tha throe coionWs 
ootdd ahara flw azparwaa of production, ki 
TMnIdad flw BritannW d aaign p r oved so 
popuWr Owl it waa uoad, with modiftcatiorw, 
lor mora than 70 y aat a . ThW handaonw Cl 
atariip, Wauad ki 18M. raa lW ad G90 In a 
racanl Hatiiwr’s ol London auction. 

C.W. HILL 









NATIONAL INSURANCE PRESENTS 
ITS PROFILE OF GROWTH 


From 1973 to 1978: growth in critical areas 
triggered the company's progress 




'Iwh 




9 nsure suitable insured , _ 
Besides, our field force assists 
the insuring public in the Spesklv^ 
processing of genuine claims. 


BREAKING 
SPEED RECORDS 
IN CLAIM SETTLEMENT 

Quick and efficient settlement of 
claims is our forte. Therefore, 
business operations of the insuring 
public do not suffer The claims 
arising out of the disastrous floods 
in September/October 78, in the 
eastern and northern regions, were 
settled efficiently and without delay. 

OUR RNANCIAL STRENGTH 


Cepitaf errcl Other 
Re in lece 


Our capital and other funds have 
grown from Rs. 40.91 crores in 
1973 to Rs. 75.99 crores In 1978. 
This reflects in no small measure 
the stability of the company and its 
capability to meet any unforeseen 
catastrophe. 


REOUCTKmMFIRE 
INSURANCE BATES- 
BIGGER SAVING 
GREATER SAPETY jf, 



The reduction of the fire and 
explosion insurance rates means 
a saving in premium. This could be 
utilised in covering items currently 
under-insured or non-insured. 

It could thus, also mean greater 
safety for the insuring public. 


HIGH PITCH * 
PEBFORMANCE 
WITH LOW KEY 
SPENDINO — 


In 6 years, our gross direct pre¬ 
mium rose by over 69%. Against 
this growth, our operating expenses 
increased only by 16.6%. Saga¬ 
cious management together with 
effective cost control have 



Our business maintained a steady 
and impressive growth rate over 
the past 6 years. A sure index of 
our clientele's growing confidence 
in our service. 

REACHING OUT TO THE 
COUNTRY'S NEEDS 

The Company's operations are 
expanding rapidly to serve our 
growing clientele. Currently the 
Company has 73 Divisional Offices, 
171 Branch Offices, 4 Regional 
Offices and 3 Foreign Offices. 

As we take stock of our perfor¬ 
mance, we rededicate ourselves to 
the service of the nation and our 
growing clientele. 



NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY UD. 

(A. Subsidiary of Genarat Insurance 
Corporation of India) 

3 Middleton Street, Calcutta-700 071 







mimam 


■feaiurituj 










WHAT WAS THE 
NAMEOFTHek3N6 
WHOSE C!AU6HTEK'5 
MARRIAGE MAPE 
POSSlWiTHEUWflCAnON 

OFOENMARKANP 
NORUlAV IN (360? J 



^UlOW! THAT'sN 
TM6KINP0F 1 
QUESTION THAT 
/WAKES WUR 
TEMPlESTHROay 


IT MAKES 
WUR EARS 
RIN6 ANP 
YOUR hair 
5TANP0N 
ENP... , 




/it /WAKES YOUR^ 
’ EYES WATER, 
YOUR CHEEKS BURN, 
YOUR MOUTH TURN 
PRVANP YOUR 
TEETH ACHE 


I 


f A QUESTION A 
like THAT CAN 
PE5TR0YY0UR 
WHOLE HEAP.' 


Myths 
in Marble..., 



...Reality 
in Ceramics- 

KHODIYAR SAMITARYWARE. 



Italian Seviptar Barnini't ganiui in 
shaping maihla for full blown realism 
and dramatic visual impact is still 
unsurpassed. 

Khodiyar Sanitaryware too is quits 
uniqua. Winner of many Awards, 
Khodiyar Sanitaryware is menu- 
factored in collaboration with 
Porcher of Franco, and is available 
in various styles, sizes and colours. 
It has the ISi Mark too. 



khODlYAfl 




KHOIJIYAR POTIEnV WOMICS L TQ 
■SIHOH ((..UJARAr) 364 240 INDIA 



r/?e f/rs^ and Only Special Export Award Winner in Sanitaryware. 
















RAOEUS/AMP-S 


Here's 

Amul Milk 

for your 

family 



Put 2\ heaped tablespoons of Amul Milk Powder into a 
i'litre tumbler. Stir into a smooth paste with a little 
warm water. Add hot water up to top and jtir. Milk is 
now ready for drinking Good for use in tea and coffee, 
and for making curds and desserts. Makes you thankful 
for Its convenience. Guaranteed pure. 


Amul 

MILK POWDER 
k's like having 
Q dairy in 
your home 



0 

M 


t Marketed by: 

Guiarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 
Federation Ltd.. Anand. 



Practical Ways 
to a 

l\)werfLil Personality 


1sl Indian edition of the internationally 
acclaimed American bestseller t 

Use the power in your actions to turn 
yourselves into persons you want to be II 
A powerful personality is an essential and 
invaluable asset for success in professional, 
social and personal life 

"A reading dehght as wet! as a source of 
help for personal problem solving. " 

Los Angeles Times, USA 
"A classic book... highly useful and practical, 
demonstrates in dear terms how and in what 
manner can one develop an impressive and 
powerful personalityl" The Pioneer 

"Stimulating and valuable!" 

Kirkus Bulletin, USA 
'A book that everyone must read ." 

M.P. Chronicle 

R8.7/5Q 


ORIt-NT PAPERBACKS 

Mail Order Division 

KA.SH^ERE GATE, OfLHI ItOOOe 


BRILLIANT’S 
5 MONTH 
POSTAL COURSE 
FOR IIT ENTRANCE 
1980 

WITH THE FREE SUPPLEMENT 


A Portfolio of 2S0 provocative problems in Physks, 
the deciding factor in this severely competitive esam 

f -COURSE- 

I COMMENCES 
I DECEMBER 


BRILLIANT 

TUTORIALS 






Admission 

nowon 


Also BRHIIANT'S 5 MONTH POSTAL COURSE 
for MOBS ENTRANCE EXAMS'80 
ALL OVER INDIA 

Course Commences December 
Admission now on 

lASPRELIM'SO 

BRILLIANTS Study Papers and Quastion Bank 
now available on the Optienals-Physics. 
Psychology, Sociology. Economics. Indian History, 
Political Scienca,Botany, Zoology 


Alto BriNiaal's sensational new wool 

EX AN AG Gener al Stu diw. 

20 issues irom Jan 1910 











without comment 





NEW DELHI : It was apparently a 
case of jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire recently for Kishan Singh, 
a Railway Protection Force constaUe 
posted at the Delhi main railway 
stidion. When he received transfer 
.orders for A^er, he staged « dharna 
^tside the RPF office and managed 
no get the orders rescinded. But then, 
his wife rushed to the capital with 
her children and staged a dhama 
outside the RPF office to demand the 
transfer of her husband to their 
hometown of Hisaar. She alleged that 
he was not sending any money home. 
The RPF authorities obliged he^ too 
much against Klshan’s wishes—rimes 
of India (P. K. Jha, New Delhi) 

JAMMU : Dbamdiuk, a tiny village 
iv Ladakh, will have the small^ 
polling station in the country with 
oak two persons to exerdse their 
right of franchise. The two voters are 
a wife and her husband. The electo¬ 
ral office in the state will set up a 
polling booth for the couple who are 
ialy residents of the smallest village. 
Vne couple also voted in the lost Lok 
Sabha uolk—nmes of India (Hans 
Kumar iimtia. New Delhi) 

JAMMU ; The death of Radha—a 
buffalo-—has proved a bonanza fm* poor 
old sweeps Maru in Kalakam village 
of Kot-Balwal in Jammu divirion. 
Maru, who used to mrfke ends meet by 
selling milk ^ buffalo fell desti¬ 
tute when the animal died.of “halqua", 
a disease among milch cattle. Maru. 
with five young childrmi—one son and 
four dau^ters—could not afford to 
pay for the burial of the animal 
Villagers came to his rescue and caU- 
•d some workers to bury the buffalo. 
While the workers were diggfaig tire 
grave In the kanaf of land the old 
sweeper owned, their spades struck a 
metallic pot. On removing its Ud they 
found It contained TOO-alver coins— 
Indian Bosom (L P. Bajagopelan, 
Bokaro) 


AHMEDABAO: The oldest undlqio- 
sed file in Ahmedabad Munit^l Cor¬ 
poration dates back to 1930. The long 
pending case relates to land acquisi- 
tioa. A survey of pending cases con¬ 
ducted by the Corporation revealed 
that mme than 184,000 files had piled 
up <m September 1. Among them 
tvere four 44-year-old files—The 
Stateaman (Aloka Mohanty, Idiha- 
pore) 

VARANASI: Hundreds of people 
paiticipated ia the funeral proo^on 
of Ram Das, a langur who died of 
cold.' The body of Ram Das, wbo was 
brought up by a childless Marwari 
family was taken out in a procession 
which included an eleidunt. The body 
was immersed in the Gangs with full 
rituals—The Statesnum (Bodbisattwa 
Mitra, Calcutta) 

GWALIOR i An inspector of the Cri¬ 
minal Investigation Department, depu 
ted to inquire into the alleged corrupt 
practices of an engineer, has been 
allegediy caught accepting bribe from 
the engineer. Deputy Supetfntendent 
of Police (Vigilance) K. B. Cbanna said 
a trap- was laid to catch the inspec¬ 
tor. He was arrested and later relea¬ 
sed on bail The inspector had de¬ 
manded Rs 1,000 from the engineer 
of the Public Health Engineering De¬ 
partment, who had agreed to pay the 
amount in two inatalments. 
neer, meanwhile informed the Vigi- 
lanoe Department of the deal—Indian 
Express (S. Ramamlrtham. Madras)^ 

MADRAS : The 21-year-old elephant, 
belmiging to the Varadaraja temple, 
Kanebeepuram Is dead, even as an ap¬ 
peal is pending over the type of Vaish- 
navke mark (Namam) that is to be 
inscribed' on its body. The controversy 
and the subsequent litigation over a 
decade, as to the type of tire Valshna- 
vite symbol to te applied, whether 
Vadagalai or Tliengalai, have thus 
been given a quietus. Bought in the 
Nilambur forest at the age of about 
six by the trustee of the temple, Mr 
R. T. Thatachail with financial assis¬ 
tance from His Holiness Srimad Anda- 
van, the elephant became a subiect of 
controvefsy. As R grew the Vadagalai 
sect following the thmi prevuling 
tradition, affix the Vadagalai mark. 
Resentment over this made the Then- 

S alal sect take the matter to the court. 

[aving lost the suit in lower courts, 
the Vadagalai representative appealed 
to the Madras High Court which pen¬ 
ding the final disposal, struck a via 
media and ordered the affixation of 
the Vadagalai and Thengalai namams 
in alternative weeks. As the ultimate 
verdict went in favour of the Then¬ 
galai sect, the matter was taken to the 
Supreme Court The animal had not 
been behaving for the past six months 
and fell sick about a month ag«>— 
The Hindu ^ Hariharmi, Madras) 


1 SEE decadence everywhere: in 
Bengali life ‘ culture, literature and 
language: in modern Indian cul¬ 
ture; in English life,. culture, lite¬ 
rature and language; in Western 
life and dviUzation as a whole— 
Nirad C Chaudhuri in Timet Lite¬ 
rary Supplement 

SENIOR leacters without any com- 
punctioa—I don't want to use the 
word shamelessly—jumped from 
one Party to anothw. Everybody 
thinks that he alone is wise and 
others are foolish and childish— 
C.SubrBmaniam 

THE Congress (I) manifesto is a 
comic document. It is no surprise 
that there is not one reference to 
the Emergency in the manifesto— 
Charan Singh 

1 DON’T comment mi what Mr 
Charan Singh says—Indira Gandhi 

THE danger to freedom oS the 
Press is not from political Parties 
but from owners—^H. N. Bahuguna 

HE (Sanjay) is the light. Re is the 
answer to the country’s future— 
Kamal Nath 

I THINK the interest of the US, 
is with the Iranian people. If we 
continue to identify with a dicta¬ 
torship, whether it is Samosa in 
Nicaragua, the Shah, or other dicta- 
tors. I don’t think this is a wise 
foreign polira—Senator Edward 
Kennwly on the Teheran crisis 


Teheran crisis 


I HAVE known how to swallow 
poison, for I want to build and not 
destroy—Jagjivan Ram 

THE Patriotic FroBt...are Commu¬ 
nists, and I don’t like Ommunists, 
whether they be in America or 
Rhodesia. I don't like them all 
over the world. 1 think (Commu¬ 
nism) is a miserable policy and a 
miserable ideology—^P. W. Botha. 
South Africa's Prune Minister 

I WILL fight Mrs Gandhi through 
my Party candidates. 1 will fight 
her throughout my life—B. P. 
Maurya 

MRS GANDHI’S constant theme 
of law and order means that she 
will be the law and Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi will enforce the order—Murli 
Manohar Joshi, lost Janata Parli> 
amentary Party seaetary 

INTELLIGENCE-gathering is even 
more fantasy-prone than news¬ 
gathering. In the latter, you are 
expected to make bricks without 
straw, but in the former, to grow 
lemons without a tree—Malcolm 
Muggeridge on the Blunt affair in 
Time 


tiwon rAhi Bhusio msIik 





DELHI DIARY 




Jai Guru Dev 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 


TN her quest for votes Mrs Gandht 
has gone to every temple and bow¬ 
ed to every stone on her campaign 
trail that can get her some more 
support in the coming elections. 
If much publicised temple-going 
can bring her back to power she 
will not let it interfere with the 
niceties of a secular code of con- 
I duct that may have leaders stay 
away from all religious place.s. It 
was in search of votes again that 
she made the no-so-.secret foray 
Into the ashram of Jai Guru Dev 
in Mathura. Baba, who has con¬ 
siderable influence in Rai Bareih 
and Amethi, was also visited by 
Sanjay for his blessings which we 
now learn were not forthcoming. 
Mrs Gandhi’s conversation with 
Baba went something like this. 
When Baba said that even women 
inmates of the ashram were strip¬ 
ped naked by the police during the 
Emergency—Baba himself was in 
chains in jail—^Mrs Gandhi first 
feigned innocence and later 
sought to transfer the blame to 
Bahuguna who she said was the 
Chief Minister tbosw days. Baba 
reminded her that Bahuguna was 
now once again with her. This led 
Mrs Gandhi to say; "Yes he has 
come and joined me. But I really 


do not know what he is up to." 
Significantly, Mrs Gandhi also told 
the Baba that "I will tell you 
truthfully that I have not even 
once spoken a single lie all mv 
life". Baba was unmoved even 
after thisi 


A LITTLE SLOW 

.SillV Charan Gupta was supping 
with the RSS-Jana Sangh elements 
In the Delhi Pradesh Janata Party 
while he was happily ensconced in 
the influential position of the vioe- 
president of New Delhi Minicipal 
Committee. The local Janata diief, 
Mr Vijay Kumar Malhotra, was 
for over two years always “Vijay- 
ji" to Gupta. He tried his level 
best to cash in on ail this and 
secure a Janata ticket but when 
the central leadership of the Party 
decided to retain all the sitting 
MPs from the capital Gupta woke 
up. Rather belatedly he found 
that the RSS was one influence in 
the Janata Party which) he did not 
like. Hence he decided to Join the 
Congress (I). The whole prooese 
may be repeated when^os is like¬ 
ly. the Congress (I) also den¬ 
ies him a ticket. He will then 
again wake up belatedly to the 
fact that Sanjay Gandhi is domi¬ 
nating the Party. 


THE KURSI WINS 

AMRIT Nahata has a peripatetic 
conscience which within the Iasi' 
three years has taken him from 
the Congress to the Janata, from 
the Janata to the Congress and at' 
the dissolution of the Lok Sabha, 
to the Congress (I). Mrs Gandhi 
seems to have been particular^ 
unrelenting with him. She welcom 
ed all and sundry into her Con¬ 
gress (1) but told the maker of the 
film Kissa kursi ka that he was not 
wanted "unless he makes amends 
for his conduct”. That was about 
a month before Nahata filed his 
notorious petition in the Supermc 
Court contradicting his earlier 
deposition before It. Nahata may 
not after all get the Congress 
(1) ticket for the ensuing polls as 
that will make things too obvious. 
It may be recollected that he had 



abused the then Information Mi¬ 
nister, Mr Advani, for his depart¬ 
ment’s decision that the Kissa film 
was so bad that it was not deemed 
fit to be screened on Ooordarshan. 
While he re-made the film during 
the Janata raj be did not pay the 
meagre fees he owed to some of 
the performers. What is more, ho 
left the Janata to join the Lok Dal- 
Congress alliance but when he did 
not get even a junior ministership 
he became critical of the Party’s 
leadership. Now for the last eight 
weeks he has been waiting to get 
into the Congress (I). Nahata’s 
oivn recent behaviour would pro¬ 
vide superb material for another 
film, this time on his perigrina- 
tions in .search of a kursi 


D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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withgidd. 
A.millioa vuces 
rise in hraii^. 


Worship takas as 
many forms, as the 
people of India. As 
music and dance. 

As living sculptures 
on ancient walls. 

As an offering of 
flowers and 
incense and flic¬ 
kering oil lamps. 

A sweeping 
stream of fsHli 
From the sacred ice 
iingam of Lord Shiva 
at Amamath in Kashmir, 
to the Meenakshi 
temple at Madurai, 
with its hall of 
thousand pillars. From 
the fabled temple of Somn^ 
to the 600 ternples of 
Bhubaneswar where once 7000 
flourished. Everywhere in India, 
you will see symbols of a deep faith. 
In the footstepe of Buddha 
The messape of the enlightened one 
grows in strength,through stupas and 
monasteries and cave wonders.The 
Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya. The celestial 
nymphs at Ajanta, the stupa at Sanchi. 
Prayer flags fluttering in an evening 
breeze at Ladakh. 



The way of the 
Quru 

Gurdwaras dot the 
landscape across the 
country, calling the 
proud and exuberant 
Sikhs to the way of the 
Gurus Be it at the 
Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, or remote 
snow heights of 
Hemkund Sahib, near 
the Valley of Flowers. 
Can to the faithful 
The call of the 
muezzin echoes from a 
tall minaret, a thousand 
heads bow in silent 
prayer. The faithful 
throng to the edifices 
of a living faith, at 
the Dargah at Ajmer, the Jama Masjid 
at Delhi, the tomb of Salim Chisti at 
Fatahpur Sikri. 

Reverence for life 
Mahavira took the path to austerity 
and founded a faith based on four 
fundamental virtues. His teachings are 
followed by millions and are enshrined 
in monuments like the Jain temples 
at Dilwara at Mount Abu, Palitana, 
Ranakpur and Calcutta. 


The path of the Saviour 

As early as the 1st century A.D. 

St. Thomas gave the world its first 
churches in Madras. Ever since, the 
path to salvation has led to the 
white-washed churches of Kerala and 
Goa. To the Cathedral of Velha Goa, 
where St. Francis Xavier lies embalmed, 
and thousands of other destinations. 

Come artd discover your kind of 
faith. You'll discover a lot more to 
extend your stay. 




Indian Airlines has 
a network of 62 
destinations in India 
plus 7 in the six 
neighbouring count- 
riM.Convenient 
connections wing 
you on your way in 
a matter of hours. 


Indian Airlines 

Contact your travel agent 
and plan your holiday today. 
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finished one by one' 
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All you 

need to know 
about a mixer 
is its brand! 


Consider Baiai Mixers, for instance. 
Our vast experience has resulted in the 
develoiment of the widest range of 
mixers in terms of price and 
performance All exclusively designed 
for optimum efficiency. 



Every 

Bajaj product 
is backed by 
solid experience 
that guarantees 
first- rate 
performance. 


Pioneers of household appliances in *^8 
India, Bajaj offer the most impressive ▼ 
array of these gadgets—backed by 
the largest network of sales and service 
centres in the country 


BUYBEST.BUYmil 






Top Pos^lonsl 
Met Just Success/ 

Here is what IAS Toppers say 



This is 

to acknowledge 
the help I have 
derived from 
your magazine 
in the course 
of my preparation 

for I.A.S. 

.credit for this 

success of mine 
goes to Competition 
Success Review. 
Hrusikeah Panda 
I.A.S. TOPPER 
1978 



Extremely 
thankful to 
your magazine 
for my getting 
into I.A.S. 
this year. I, 
being a regular 
reader of 
Competition 
Success Review, 
found it very 
useful. 

Syamai Kumar Sarkar 
D POSITION 
IN I.A.S. 1978 


To Win Top Positions in All Competitive 
Examinations, Read This Month And Every Month 


competition 



review 


Now Selling Over 1,29,000 Copies 
Every Month 

On the occasion of crossinp sale of 1,29,000 copies, 
we offer SENSATIONAL DISCOUNT OP R8.2S 

on 1 year subscription (Free Books worth Rs, 18 
plus discount of Rs.8 on annual subscription). 




BOOKS WORTH Rs.18 

to the subscribers of COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW — 
DIARY 1980*Rs.12,General Knowledge Today-Rs.e. 


.DISCOUNT COUPON- 

Pleaie enrol me ae subscriber for 
Competition Success Review at e 
concessional rate of Rs. 28 
instead of regular news stand rata 
of Rs. 36.1 have sent Rs. 28 
by M.O. No_Date_ 


to Competition Review Pvt. Ltd.. 
604, Prabhat Kiran,Rajendra Place, 
New DelhM10008. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 


Kindly add Rs.2 for despatch of 
Free Books by Recorded Delivery. 


I Valid Uwtilao JANtr, sotoI 


Available at all leading news stalls or from 

COMPETITION REVIEW PVT. LTD. 

004. Prabhat KIran. (tojandra Place. Naw Dethl-110 008. Ph ; 602898 
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don’t pay! 

Prove It to yourielf at our expante. 

A good physique it of vital 
importance in today's compatitiva 
world. It gives you a personality— 
enhances youf confidence. 

Here's something that really 
works—the BuUworkerl It's 
guaranteed to improve your 
physirtue four times faster than 
other cof'ventional methods 
Without stress and strain too. 

Try It! You have nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain. If there's 
no difference in 14 days - 
don't pay 


fOR rnrt 

MAII THIS'Ct 


MAIL ORDER SALES PVT. LTD 
I (Order Ospt. IMCN) Mihta Mahal 
IS. Msthaw Road. Bombay 400 004 
Ploaio load mo my FREE illustrated brochure 
with action photos, documentation and 
lull dotsili about tho BULIWORKER trammo 
progrommo by roturn mail Sy—3 


MAIL ORDER SALES PVT. LTD., 

15. Mathew Road, Near Opera House, 
Bombay 400 004. 


LiL ' j P U gwrg 










Thin,limp hair? 
Put beautiful boc^ and 
bounce in your hair... 




OnlyAllwyn! 


How many Indian fridges 
have 30 years of experience W 
behind them? 

OnlyAllwyn! 

Way back in 1948. Allwyn made 
India’s first fridge in collaboration with Prertcold, U.K. 

Who offers you 
a double door fridge with 
a deep freezer ■ ■ 

OnlyAllwyn! 

Allwyn offers the only 
2*door fridge-cum-deep freezer. 

Who gives you tilting bottle racks 
that tip to your convenience? 

OnlyAUw^! ^g r|| 

This sturdy rack takes the weight I 

of bottles off the door liner and I 

absorbs the stress of constant use " 

Who makes India’s largest 
single door fridge with 
the largest freezer? 

OnlyAllwyn! 

Compared to other large Indian 
fridges, Allwyn 298 has extra 8 to 10 
litres space,with the largest freezer. 

Id addition name the fridge with 
all these features: 

• Auto-defrost with a self-draining 
tray. 

• High efficiency, noiseless,supet 
compressor 

• Crack proof, high impact, 
polystyrene liner. 

Tliafs right. Allwyn. 

Available in 3 different sizes 
85, 165 and 298 litre single door models. 

300 and 380 litre double door models. 


Which Indian 
fridges have th<3 
world class 
Roll-Bond Freezer ? 

OidyAUtwyn! 




All Allwyns have t'his unique freezer design 
with cooling tubes integral with sheet. 

For fastier cooling. Longer compressor life. 







A 
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THI HYOeiWaAO ALLWYN MCTAl WORKS LIMITED 

AUwyn. There’s no other fridge q^uile like it 
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Green Label Tea 

what makes Lipton Green Label special 
among ioo% Darjeeling teas is, of course, 
its unmatched flavour. The result of 
Lipton*s blending; skills matured over 
8 5 years of e>cperience. This is what 
makes Lipton Green Label rather special 
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1007. Darjeeling - specially blended by Lipton 


LQ/CAS-1/7* 



































Must you sufiEer chapped ddn and 
cracked lq>s every winter? 

Protect yourself these four ways! 



1 Ali thc»e hot,steamy baths you have 
every winter mcHmIng dont help a bit. 

Vbu end up tosing vital moisture and your 
skin becomes scaly and dry. 

Bathe in tepid water if you can’t starxi 
the thought of cold baths. 


2 If you don’t have the time to oil yourself, 
try this quick, simple alternative. 

After your bath, put in a few dtt^s of 
olive oil-even coconut cal will do—into a 
mi^ of warm water and splash it all over 
your body. Then just pat yourself dry 
with a towel. 





3 Those winter winds raise 
a lot of dust. And dirt and cracked skin 
are a dangerous combination. 

A good home remedy is a ‘rnaida’ and 
milk paste rubbed into the skin. 

Just see the dirt come out aixl youi 
^in gbw. 


4 Boroline is a must In winter. 

Massage the gentle,nourishing cream 
into dl the affected areas-your face, lips, arms, 
neck,hands,elbows,waist and feet. 

Boroline helps prevent chapping, 
peeling and rashes. 

It also works as an antiseptic for 
minor cuts and abrasions arid protects 
cracked skin from infection. 


ANTISEPTIC PERFUMED CREAM 

BOROLINE 


PraUcts your skin 
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INDIAS ONLY DEODORANT 
SOAP AND TALC 


The perfect partners, for dopble deodorant 
protection...a bath wMh Cinthol Soap 
and a sprinkling of.Cinthol Talc 
to take you to gteat^ielghts of freshness 


CINTHOL 
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In many remote villages. 
Union Bank is helping people like 
Ram Prasad foiget what a 
hungry stomach feels lite. 
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Old Ram Prasad pi Khaziabar Village, A,zamgarh 
Oisfriet, 0.?, bad lo grapple with-lhe curse of ^ " 
a^meagre subsistence, griawitigjliunger and the 
misery of being poor anti unemployed ' * . 

But he has forgottenfiM that ntfwy, and hava«.V 
a lot people trra lot of villag^-rjltey hat/d • 
food, jobs and clothing^^They have sjSorts. 
education and mdthe^aid* And they eagerly look' 
forward to the future. 

"Rs. 1.30 l^hs has already been disbursed in 
Khaziabar. Another .Rs, 3.06 lakhs will be loaned : 
out soon Harijan women have been provided ■ - 
witti sewing machines ai\d ambar chaAhasr Many 
persons have been provided with twineiffope 
machines. Rotters and rbasons havej^ot loans for 
their business. Families have been given ntilch - 
cattle. Co-operative and<6ervice societies, 
parks and trees have sprouted. A literacy 
programme is underway. StCi^alREhe people of .. 
Khruiabar smiJe"Vvith tappiness. , ^ 

Just one way Union Bank is doin^tsiiit fpr our * 
people an(i<iur country.-Ror^a britiRfer-tonjbrhJW. - 

UNION BANK OF IN^A 

lA Oow tnm— i ol IndMUmtortaliiiia) 





Because Yera is the difference that the eye can't see! 


Yora's Colour Variation 
Polariscope seas minute stres¬ 
ses which can develop into 
cracks that the eye can't see. 

Wh.it (.t’ople consider an extra- 
/agant ^v.ibfc of iinie, is where Yera's 
quality rt.niifji liegins A great deal of 
\aro IS iciken for .icoiir.icy in visual inspec- 
lon But that's only the beginning The 
■olout vjri.itiou polariscope pinpoints 
.tresses .i’'(l inconsistencies which no 
lumaii eye tan spot but which signifi- 
■antly alter ()uj|ity and life of a glass. 

Yera's Thermal Shock Test 
(ubjects glass to a wide range 
>f temperature variation...so 


that it can withstand any nor¬ 
mal shocks you give it. 

How often have you poured hot liquid 
into 3 glass and seen it ciack in front of 
your eyes? This rarely happens with Yera. 
Thu coefficient of expansion has been 
thoroughly tested to remove all possible 
iiccidents. This is meiely one of the ways 
in which Yera ensures sturdy, reliable 
long-lived glass. 

There is no copyright on 
design...but it's not so sim¬ 
ple to imitate quality. 

. Yera has always been an innovator 
in design. And you know how it is with 
success. A fast selling design usually 


produces a flood of imitations. But the 
precision and high technical expertise 
that lead to fine quality are not so easy to 
imitate. That is why branded buying 
makes good sense. In the long run you 
get what you pay for. 

Somatimss you have to pay 
a little more to save money. 

In the long run quality pays. It pays 
in freedom from chipping and cracking. 
It pays m freedom from easy breakages. 
It pays in terms of longer life... a life that 
IS guaranteed by over 30 years of glass 
making experience... Experience you can 
count on. 



Six months later vou'll be glad 

\/^| I I Manufactured by Alembic Glass 

yVi/U UwUVjl IL I v7l a ! industries Limited Baroda. 



Look for the Yera mark 
at the bottom— 

your guarantee of superb quality 
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When your life insurimce 
policy matures... 



Lie wifi do it: 
best to delivt 
cheque at yo 
doorstep on i 
or even befoi 
the due date. 


3r the 
ur 

time— 

*e 




Lie normally sends a discharge 
form (advance receipt) to 
a policyholder a month or more 
before the date of maturity 
of the policy or the date on 
which anticipated instalment 
fails due. All you have to do is 
to complete the basic 
requirements —signing of 
discharge form and return of 
original policy document so 
that we can settle the maturity 
or anticipated instalment 
payment on time. Wherever our 
requirements are promptly 
met with by policyholders, we 
ere able to send post-dated 
cheques well before the 
due date. 

If your policy has matured or an 
anticipated instalment under it 
is due and if 'you have not 
received the discharge form 
(happens in a few cases due 
to human or machine error). 


act immediately. Contact the 
Liaison Officer/Officer-in - 
Charge of Claims Oepartr nent 
at the Lie Divisional Offt ce 
where your policy was.la st 
serviced. Or get in touch with 
your Lie Agent or nearest : 

Lie Branch Office who 
will be happy to help you . 

Pfease remember tho! se 
points to help you rec eive 
your payment on time t 

1. Preserve your policy bor id 
safely. 

2. Get your age admitted in tho 
policy if it has not been 
admitted at the time of 
taking the policy. 

3. Pay premiums to the ri.ght 
office on time. 

4. Intimate any change i n yoL >r 
address to the Oivisio nal 
Office servicing your policy 



Help us to serve .you better. 


£ife Jnsuronce Corporation of Jndiit 
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A blc (nd is only as good as its wool content 

The I Voolblendmark on suitings ensures 

' great looks and comfort round the year! 


% 
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The ultimate in good 
looks, good wearing. 

The timeless elegance 
of wool blended to give 
you lightweight comfort — 
all year round. 

That's Digjam for you. 

The Woolblendm^rk 
on Digjam suitings carries 
the exact content of 
wool—so you know you're 
buying the right blend. 

The Woolblendmark. 

Look for it on Oigjam's 
Wootrich suitings. 
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60% New Wool 
40% Polyester 

Woolblendmark. 
Only on the 
finest blends 
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W« have done it again — dropped another issue 
(December 23), courtesy the West Bengal State Electri¬ 
city Board. As this will be the last Issue of SUNDAY to 
reach our readers before the polls • what does the 
election scene finally portend then ? Will anyone win ? 
Perhaps Mrs <7andhl, but not If caste becomes the 
major factor. Otherwise, If the slogan of stability con¬ 
tinues to reign supreme, Mrs Qandhi may very well 
become the next Prime Minister. In this ELECTION 
SPECIAL Issue there Is an opinion poll on UP and 
Bihar and the three superstar constituencies of Rae 
Bareli, Sasaram and Baghpat. The place in history of 
the Jat raja Is discussed. The tragedy that these elec¬ 
tions represent for India Is laid bars. Jai Quru Dev Is 
Interviewed on why he will not support Mrs Qandhi. 
And last-minute round ups from various States and 
key eonstituenglas. 


COMIIEIIT 


Opinion 17 

ELECnbW SPECtAL 

Can anyone win 7|M. d. Akbar 20 
Who will win in Bihar and UP IjOpInion poll 
Mr Charan Singh is the one who has done most to 
encourage the caste feeling: Interview with Mrs Gandhil 
M. J. Akbar 

The tragedy of Charan Singh|Pran Chopra 
India on its knees|Oavid Selbourne 
An unimportant electionjMJA 
Sport Reports: 

Amethi: ‘We will turn Amethi into another London‘*lAB 
Interview with Jai Guru DevISantosh Bhartiya 
BhIwanI: Can Bansl Lai win ?|Nlrma| MItra 
Harijans in Tamil Nadu are indlfterant|Arthur Pais 
Banka: Can Madhu Limaye keep his seat ?|Arun Ranjan 
Chindwara: Congress(l) ahsad|Saumltra Banerjee 
Jamshedpur; danata will reap communal harvest| 

S. N. M. Abdl 

Varanasi :RaJ Narain poses a tough challengel 
Kashmir: National Conference one uplNirmal Mitre 
Holiday mood in Government ofticeslNM 
Karnataka; 'Why is Urs's symbol not the palm 7’|Subir Roy 
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Choose your TV 
like you choose 
your bther half*. 

A TV la 8 hfatime proportion Just as you choose a wife or husband So it is worth¬ 
while hndinq out what suits you bast, lest you make costly mistakes 



Don’t get one yen'll bane to sgplaea. 

Look for perfection and durability Bharat TVs are built specially for Indian 
conditions With a separate third generation IC. each for picture and sound, a lifelike 
picture and sound are assured in Bharat TV even after years of use Also, the 
superior HAL circuitry provides greater picture contrast and resistance to power 
fluctuations and external disturbances And naturally greater contrast control gives 
longer life to picmre tube 

Climatic changes do not affect the working of the set. Bharat TV has a built-in 
tropicalisation feature that safeguards components and ensures adaptability to 
weather changes 

Avoid the fleshy type. 

Bhatat TV is handsome—with unique ' Nirmai" and 'Bidn" cabinets—but also 
rugged and functional So you needn't treat it with kid gloves for fear of marring its 
classic beauty 

Bharat TV is also a powerful set Evep people at Tirupali and Pondicherry can 
receive Madias Doordarshan clearly on Bharat TV Its high gam tuner actually 
increases the power of TV signals received 

Look oat tor tho troubloeomo kind. 

A sickness prone TV is no TV at all That's why we gave Bharat TV a very strong 
constitution The failure rate of Bharat TVa in the market la almost nil Even if you 
have any complaints, you can depend on our wherover-you-are service by factory- 
trained technicians Servicing is made doubly easy by our unique single screen 
printed board Also, components are mexponsive and easily replaceable 
Judicious use of valves, transistors and ICs make power consumption less in Bharat 
TVs—only the equivalent of a 100 watts bulb 
Family hleloty ie Impoitont. 

Bharat TVs' beginnings lie in HAL circuitry—the same technological might behind 
the famous lAF GNA'T fighter planes That's why Bharat TVs are totally at home m 
Indian conditions . 

flek year blende. 


Yes its very important that you ask someone who owns a TV They'll probably tell 
you not to marry m haste and repent at leisure' 

Visit a Bharat TV dealer today and ssk for a live 
demonstration In our hybrid range you have four 

models to choose from But remember, when you buy -f 

a Bharat TV it’s for a lifetime . M- 

BhwafTele^lm\td!’'°'^^' . -. "iM: 

A joint Venture of APSSIOC ■ 

15B & 17B Technocrats Industrial Estate ■ 

Balonagar^Hyderabad 500 037 

Branch Offices & Service Centres: 

Bombay 400 016 Phone; 461723/462012 M M 

Calcutta 700 029 Phone: 468699/424640 oft ■— 9 

Madras 600 034 Phone: 86527 JWBh M 


Bharat fV 

The TV for India 
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Half true 


K EWAL VARMA’s cover story, 
"Can Janata win ?” (Novtanber 
25) is anything but an honest ap¬ 
praisal of the present, political trends. 
The article has advocated the Con- 
gres^-Lok Dal alliance. While the 
.shortcomings of Janata during its 
rule have been highlighted and pro- 
jeclod, Kewal Varnia has scrupulous¬ 
ly avoided any reference to the thou¬ 
sands of misdeeds committed by 
Mrs Gandhi and the ideologi¬ 
cal hypocrisy of Charan Singh, 
who is ait most a class leader lacking 
a national stature. 


There is no reason to suppose that 
people have all of a sudden deveUtp- 
ed a love for all defeotors and 
heroes of the Emergency and begun 
despising the Janata for Us tics with 
the RSS. Hie protagonists of secu¬ 
larism cannot adduce an instance of 
secularism being mauled at the gov¬ 
ernmental level by the Janata. Oi^- 
sional flarc^ps of communal riots is 
a legacy of the past regimes and the 
unusual concern of Uu! leaders for 
the minorities is nothing but a clever 
design to capture power to serve 
their own purposes. Enlisting the 
support of the Shohi Imam to tight 
the Hindu philosophy of the RSS is a 
mockery of the very spirit of secular¬ 
ism. The author perhaps, piefrrred 
to overlook all these realities. 
Oaulam Chakrabarli, Bnrrackpore. 

KEWAL VARMA’s article is a down- 
to-earth estimate of the Janata's elec¬ 
tion prospects. The Janata's contro¬ 
versial unK with the HeS is seen as 
a factor which is likely to account 
for its electoral setback but the 
author fails to see that eventually 
the RSS will be their match winner. 
Next to bread, religion rules over all 
human aiiairs and the Janata over 
the years has managed to make a 
deep impression in the Hindu religi- 
ous psytne. Ihis is obviously not in 
vain because irrespective at our cry 
for communal harmony an animal- 
hke gregaiiousness will cominuc to 
come upon Hindus to the tragedy of 
our inouierland. 

Sunil K. Smyh, Batna. 

THE Janata Parly’s achievements dur¬ 
ing its two-year rule are : endless 


bickerings at Che hiflbest level; intro 
.duction of prohibiuon in the coun¬ 
try; manufacturing of 77 in lieu of 
Codi Cola; auction of gold to swell 
the pockets of Che ridi; major com¬ 
munal disturbances in various places; 
procection the cow when millions 
are starving; rodeeting -of prices of 
all essential commodities and various 
commissions ot enquiry to divert the 
attention of the puwic from the mis¬ 
rule. It will be a miradc if the 
Janata Par^ candidates do not hise 
their deposits in most ot the places. 
4. J. Herbert. Thaniavur. 

THE answer to your question “Can 
ianata win ?’’ is a simple 'No' for the 
Jaitaia can fool a tew people a lew 
times, some people some times but 
not ail the people all the time. 
^utam Khatn, Bombay. 


M. J. AKBAR’s interview with Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar, “Janata first, Indira 
Congress second” (November 25) 
came at a time when the Janata 
Party is suffering from its fast-crod- 
mg credibility as a result of its oppo¬ 
nents’ desperate attempts to dub it 
as a force of communahsm. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar gave a fitting re¬ 
buff to his self^tyled “progressive 
and leftist" friends when he raised 
a very pertinent point speaking about 
JP’s movement which resulted in the 
birth of the Janata Party. He defen¬ 
ded his presence in the Janata be¬ 
cause of his inoapadty to betray his 
erstwhile compatriots who played a 
vital role in tne movement 
Pinaki Lhakraborty, Calcutta. 


Illuminating 

Y our debate on the character of 
the RSS (November 25) throws 
considerable light on the religious 
bigotry of this organisation. How¬ 
ever, you have failed to expo^ the 
linguistic chauvinism that is pre- 
vak-nt among these zealots. As a 
four-year-old boy, way badi in the 
early Piftics, I remember a Kannada 
couplet recited in the RSS shakhas. 1 
transiatc it for your readers : There 
is no language as great as Hindi. 
There is no animal meaner than the 
swine. One who knows not Hindi. 
Be deemed woisc than a oontempt- 
iblc swine. 

That’s the RSS for you 1 
B. S. Sridhar, Bombay. 


1 HEARTILY support D. R. Goel’s 
views that Che RSS is communal. 
There is something obnoxious and 
repelling about the RSS wbidi causes 
almost everyone to hate it. If any 
RSS member is accused of bemg com¬ 
munal, his reply invariably is : ‘Who 
is not communal? Everyone is’. 
Rajesh Verma, Gangtok. 


THANK you very much fw publish* 
ing “RSS is communal”. We are 
shocked to learn that the birthplaces 
of Ramchandra and Sri Krishna are 
still used by the Muslims as mosques 
in free India. 

It is sickening to see that the secu¬ 
larism of the Indian Goveniment 
should favour Muslims only and does 
not have the courage to return the 
forcibly oi-xnipied places of worship to 
the Hindus. Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment a hypocriitc or an imbecile 7 
K. M. Gogoi and H. C. Saikke, Dibru- 
garh. 

YOUR communal posture as a Mus¬ 
lim is quite clear from the debate 
on the RSS. No one ever denied 
that the RSS is oonimunal; neverthe¬ 
less it is also true that the Muslims 
and Christians are also communal and 
they are anti-national too. ’The arti¬ 
cle by D. S. Gocl Only substantiates 
the charge of Nanaji Oeshmukh that 
Muslim communaiists and their vote- 
seekers have joined hands and star¬ 
ted a campaign against the RSS be¬ 
cause they do not want the Hindus 
to unite against the anti-national and 
subversive forces which are threaten¬ 


ing to disintegrate our motherland. 

a blame Golwalkar alone ? I 
enge you to name a single Indian 
Muslim leader who can be consider¬ 
ed a secularist or a believer of 
democracy. 

B. Mukherjee, Bombay. 

NANAJI DESHMUKH in his article 
“KSS : Victim of lies” argues con¬ 
vincingly but he relies mostly on the 
ignorance of Che readers. While 
defending the RSS against the charge 
that it is the “enemy of the mino¬ 
rities” he readily puts across the 
view (while forgetting the past) that 
the RSS has now opened its doors to 
nun-Uindus. At the same time he 
reiterates that the “main purpose of 
the RSS is to organise and unite the 
Hindu society”. 

G. Nataraian, Madras. 

GIVING due regard to the sacrifices 
and selfless serrioe of the national 
leaders 1 have been provoked to 
iwrite this letter as a harijan. Has 
Nanaji or his organisation provided 
two square meals a day to the lakhs 
of hanjans 7 Has he got any docu¬ 
ment to show the upliftment of the 
slum-dwellers ? Has he or his orga- 
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oiMtioii’* leaden aurried the daiich> 
ter or MB of a iMUiJea ? WUl it sot 
be useful to oostribuM persoaally to 
the cause then to write at lenath 7 
T. A. Dampdoraot Prtaldmit, Itttkmel 
Depreuad Clou, Mattrai, 

YOUR readen have devoured eoough 
oa Hhd, Hindus, MusUms, oouimunal- 
(SOI. etc if yuu coatnuie publishtna 
distorted and fahricated versions of 
wnat cantankerous politidans and 
communaHninded persons have to say, 
it will only help create disharmony, li 
- we analyse Indian history in the riglit 
perspective and with an open mmd, 
we will understand that Hindus are 
more tolerant and non<coinmunal 
tnan their Muslim counterparts. H 
lustrating this point, Mr K. A. Abbas, 
the author-Journalist-ooluinnist aays : 
“I often wonder what would have 
been the destiny of India — and of 
Indian Muslims — if the communally 


inclined Mualhns bad beaded the 
warnings of the ybnlltfiil idealist on 
the Aligath Univtfsito 
Surely, then there woufil have been 
no partitkm, no Pakistan, no lioCs, 
no exdiaai^ of politicians — and no 
genocide in Bengladesh”. 
iC P, Narayan, New JJethi, 


THANKS to SUNDAY for provldhu 
us with Che two pictures of the BSS. 
Nonaji has defended the BSS while 
O. R. Goel labours hard to defend 
a losing case. I wish there are at 
least some Indian Muslims who con¬ 
demn the recent vicdeat acts of Mus^ 
liras in Calcutta and HyderdaM pro¬ 
testing against the oocuvation of the 
Holy Mosque in Mecca hy fanatical 
MusUms themselves. 

M. G. Simdorom, Madras; 

Editor^s note: Pletue sm SUNDAY, 
December 9 issue. 


Remember Allahabad 

A JOY Bose’s “No regard for the 
law” (November 25) should be 
an eye opener to all who value 
democracy. 

People have not forgotten the day 
in 1975 when the Youth Congres.-; 
brougbt out a procession on the 
streets of Calcutta to denounce the 
verdict of Allahabad High Court 
declaring Mrs Gandhi guilty of elec¬ 
toral offences. The worst was in the 
afternoon when the Calcutta dailies 
were set on Are on the rostrum of a 
public meeting organised by the Con¬ 
gress and Mr AJit Kumar Panju 
stamped the dailies with his feet. 
The dailies’ offence was that thev 
had puUished the verdict. The 
champion of democra<y and justia-. 
the tnen Prime Minister Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, did not feel it fit to denoum <- 
such hooliganism and to stand by the 
honour of the Court. 

I'his stout defender of the demo¬ 
cratic and legal institutions showed 
scant regard for Justice when she 
took away the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court to try her appeal 
against the verdict of Allahabad 
High Court hy amending the Coasti- 
tution. 

Tttpan Kumar Benerjee, Raniganj. 


If you have the guts 

T^E consul-general of Iran would 
A have done better in not calling 
for an “understanding and true ap- 
predatlon ot the Islamic revolution 
m Iran” (Opinion. November ' 18). 
There is little to understand or a» 

E redate in what they were doing m 
'an by boMinf dJpI^atic personnel 
as hostages, u Iran’s revolutiuiaries 
were so strong in their feelings 
against Americans, they gbouhi have 
forced their Government, or what- 
is Irft of R, to break dJidomaUc 
relations, dose the US emniny or 
fvcB dedare war against America. 
What they actually did was downright 
shameless. 

S. X. Mozumdar, Calcutta. 


Who's a foreigner ? 

S UBIR Roy’s artide “Assam — the 
rising volcano" (November 25) Is 
a very correctly analysed picture of 
present-day Assam. He deserves 
congratulations for taking such a risk 
to expose the true picture. It seems 
the present movement in Assam and 
Meghalaya is not against the socaUed 
“foreign nationals” tnit the move¬ 
ment itself is engineered hy foreign 
reactionary forces now very active 
there. 'Inesc instiuite separatist 
forces to create chaos fay taking the 
advantage of an almost non-existent 
Central Government. 

Gopal Ch<m>dhury, Goalpara. 


SUllIR ROY has been only partiallv 
successful in giving a parochial tinge 
to the popular a^tatfon ip Assam, 
for he could not miess that the intel¬ 
ligent reader would read in between 
the lines to find out the facts from 
his piece. Anybody vdio. has cared 
to know what is going on in Assam 
today understands that the movement 
Is for the postponement of the elec¬ 
tion till the laidis of names of foreign 
nationals in Assam are deleted. The 
author has been careful to omit the 
fact that lakhs of rcsidente of Assam 
of all castes, religions and communJ- 
tics have Joined the popular agitatiou 
and have proved that ft is a national 
problem and the Centre should pay 
attention to it. 

0. C. Coswami, New Delhi. 

SUBIR ROY has given a splendid 
report of the present crisis in Assam. 
But he did not answer the questitm : 
who are the foreigners in Assam? 
Are those peof^ wtw have come 
here from other States of India, 
foreigners? Non-Assamese who are 
working fat Government jobs are 

thought to be foreigners. Why? 

Prom the very Deghming of this agi¬ 
tation the Assam (^veriunent has 
supported It. No report of this agi- 
(atioif has been reported la the local 
papers. They only criticised the 

comments oS Mr Jyoti Basu. 


Wrongly posted 

MIRMAL MIlRA’a artide “Death 
1V iff a Delhi housewife" (NpveiB- 
her 18) is not based on facts. My 
late father Mr K. K. Chopra who 
expired on 27.6.78 was a resident of 
C4l, Kirtl Kagar whereas the article 
says he was a resident and tenant 
of G42, Kird Nagar. The landlord’s 
name is Mr T. C Kaura and not that 
of my father Mr K. K. Chopra. More¬ 
over, I do not own any Hat or any 
odier car aa was pubUMed by you. 

P. X. Chopra, New Delhi. 

Nirinal MHra repBee: The MaOutra^ 
landlord is Mr f. C. Kaura, of C-42, 
Kirti Nagar, New IMht, who owns a 
Plot. The (ate Mr X. X. Chopra wot 
mistahen for the iotuUord oecauae 
the house bears hit nameplate. Our 
apologies for the lapse. 


It is sad that no agreement oouM 
be reached at the awerence of poli¬ 
tical Parties iff Assam convened fav 
Mr Y. B. Chavan. This issue Of 
foreign natkmals did not come in the 
way of holding elecUons in the State 
in the past, the Centre has promis¬ 
ed steps to check infiltration and 
deportation of foreign nationels ih 
future. This should satisfy those 
who are organising the agitation. 
Arun Sarkar, Jorhat, <■ 


SUBIR ROY has not discussed ttie 
real issue of the mass movement in 
Assam. It is a mass movement to 
oust non-Indians and is not against 
Indian citizens of various ongins 
such as Bengali Hindus, Bengali Mus¬ 
lims, (hriya plantation labourers or 
Nepalis. It is a movement of the 
people of Assam. This is revealed 
by the cross-section of the pei^e 
partidpatiag. People ffrom ell walks 
of life irrespective of caste, dass. 
creed, religion, language, region etc 
have participated spontaneously nd 
tbe entire movement is peacefuL 
Nowhere in India or the world has 
such a peaceful movement taken 
place. Further, you cannot distin¬ 
guish dass on ^ baait of dress of 
the pec^le which was done by Suhir 
Roy. 

A. N. Datta, Dibrugorh. 


SUBIR ROY has cualtted m hDPto- 
tant part of- the incidents at Nannt- 
katia where two Assamese hoys dnd 
as a result of an altcrcatitm it a 
•ca-stall. It was alt over tba noii- 
payroent of 80 paise! inKY pouted 
hot oU on them. ’limir smn Ma- 
zumder was taking bis tea there at 
that time. Hundreda of people ga¬ 
thered at that spot within minutes. 
The Bengali bank cdBcer tried to 
tackle the sitnation and people got 
angry with him aiad did not excuse 
him. He died thereafter. So, may I- 
ask why Suhir Roy has reported only 
the second part of the Naharkatu 
incident in his artide? 

Htmadri Das, Gauhati, 
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(i^'.'fliji.- c^vfeti^ ia p^le> 
flWadi Wt (»d^ she caa rule tw 
ciwtry, Everyv«cre, one sentence f$ 
on everyone's lips, even on tbe ^■ 
nf those opoosed to her; b deth ka 
chalana sirt Indira Gandhi hi iMnti 
haJ. Yeh khichri nabin chela sakta 
(Only Indira Gandhi knows how to 
run this country. These coalitions can¬ 
not work)* The real contest seems to 
be between the Indira Gandhi's cha* 
risma and the caste teeling that will 
make the voter follow a caste name 
on the ballot paper for better or for 
worse. 

It the CkmgressO) is defeated, it 
will be because of a combination of 
four factors. First, there must be ttl 
uKurge in caste feeling in the north 
which will force the voting to go 
totally on the caste basis. And in a 
caste war, it will bo difficult for Mrs 
Gandhi’s candidates to win, as she 
can count only on the support of the 
brahmins, and sections (aibek lartm 
sections) of the Muslim and the hari* 
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beginning of the campaign. Mrs | 
Indira Gandhi's mistake could have » 
been that she peaked too early, and H i 
could not sustain that popularity z I 
against the face of her opposition’s 
onslaught. But anyone predicting the 
outcome even at this stage is. more 
likely than not, indulging in wish- 
fulfilment. Votes will fall into every 
basket, and any result is possible. 

IN the two days when the 
adult population of this 
country enters the polling 
booths and puts its stamp 

_I of approval on one of the 

many significant and insignificant 
candidates to elet^ the seventh Par 
liament and the next Prime Minister, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi and her Party will 
have three disadvantages: the caste 
factor, absence of passionate commit¬ 
ment on the part of the voten, and 
lurking memories of the Emergenor. 
But Mrs Indira Gandhi will have one 
unique and absolutely cnidal advan- 
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jan vote. The upper castes will tend 
to mobilise around the Janata Party, 
which already has the tbakurs and 
the banias as its nucleus vote. And 
the backwards will poll for the Lok 
Dal. But this being a Parliamentary 
election. Mrs Gandhi's personality 
and slogan of good government at 
opposed to the instahibty and infi|0>t- 
. ing offered by the others, could easily 
prevent the caste factor from being 
so predominant as to defeat her. 

There is a subdued but definite cur* 
rent in her favour aU over the north. 
And it is quite evident that Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi realises that the caste factor 
must be challenged if she is to win. 
Her main slogan in the north is: Na 
jaat par na paat par, Indiraji kc baat 
par, Muhar lageu haalh par (Not on 
caste,- but on Indiraji’s word, the vote 
will go the hand symbol). 

P Mrs Gandhi's second major enemy 
y will be low polling. U the voter re- 
^ mains apathetic to tbs idea of queu* 
? eing up on election day then the 







Party which wQl prohaWy auffer 
is Mrs Gandhi’s, because it wiU be 
her myriad simporters who don't 
come to vote. The committed votes of 
the Janata Party and the l^k Dal, 
who are silent now in the face of 
the Indira sentiment, are likely to 
turn up—particularly the supporters 
of the Janata Party, who are not on¬ 
ly economically strong, but also have 
been able to organise the machinery 
t^ich converts support into votjM on 
polling day. The Lok Oal is absolu¬ 
tely impoverished in this respect 
Mrs Gandhi has been telling her elec¬ 
tion audiences repeatedly to reach 
the polling booths. 

Her third enemy will be the Emer- 
gency and the reappearance of San- 
jay Gandhi on the ^litical scene. All 
over, by and large, the people seem¬ 
ed willing to forget about the Emer* 
gepcy, dismiss it as an aberration. 
Moreover, they add, Mrs Gandhi has 
apologised for the excesses, and that 
is enough for them. But deep down 
the fear still exists, and at the last 
minute it could still prevent the voter 
from putting that vlbil stamp on the 
hand symbol. The anti-Eniergency 
vote, it it is there, will go to the Ja¬ 
nata. 

And the last disadvantage which 
Mrs Gandhi faces is the selection of 
very poor candidates in many consti¬ 
tuencies. In Bihar, for instance, peo- 

^ le freely admit that Mrs Gandhi has 
terally given away around ten seats 
by selecUon of bad candidates. It is 
true that in a Parliamentary electlmi. 
the personality of the candidate is 
not very important; people vote on 
whatever issues appeal to them. And, 
as far as Mrs Gandhi's Party is con¬ 
cerned, the people will be voting for 
her rather than for her candidates, 
however good or bad the latter might 
be. After all, the Janata's candidates 
in the north in 1977 were not all sym¬ 
bols of virtue, were they? But the 
ability of tbe candidate does make a 
difference in tlm absence of a wave. 
In March 1977 the people did not 
need any persuasion to vote. This 
time, they will have to be goaded to 
go to the polling booths. And here 
Ole mi^lisaOon of workers becomes 
a crudal factor often constituting the 
difference between victory and defeat. 
A “strong” candidate is one whom 
the local Party cadre respects; a 
“weak” candidate is one who caimot 
get bis cadre to work for him or 

BS INDIBA GANDHI was 
riding the peak of her 
popularity jn the first 
week of December. Tbe 
J famine, tbe inadequate re 
Ikt work, the mismanagement of 
diesel supplies etc had totally alien¬ 
ated the people from both the Jana¬ 
ta Party and the Lok Oal. Both these 
Parties were paying the price of be¬ 
ing in power, and running the coun¬ 
try ineffidentiy. As tbe opinion poll 
which we commissioned snows, Mrs 
Gandhi got a 52 per cent support in 
UP, and an even higher 56 per cent 
support in Bihar in early DMembcr. 
And even a casual glance at these 
two states is enough to confirm this 
finding. If the caste equations did not 
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exist, and it wag .a straiAt fight :df 
the Ainmd^ kind, Mrs GaadU 
would have romped home. 

But then the rains came, savhiB 
the rabi crop, and the peasants said 
that It had begun raining diesel and 
gold, and a slow reassessment started. 
An early front runner always deve¬ 
lops problems in tbe middle of tbe 
race, and then it becomes interesting 
to watch whose momentum bolds 
out till tbe end. After the last date 
for withdrawals, as the candkiates 
got to be known, caste considera¬ 
tions began to enter the collective 
consciousness. The eventual paradox 
might be that many people might not 
vote for Mrs Indira Gandhi despite 
their conviction that she is best-suited 
to rule tbe nation: the call of their 
caste might prove stronger than 
their fascination for Mrs Gandhi, If 
the Janata and Lok Dal can achieve 
this, they will have done what seems 
at the moment of writing to be al¬ 
most impossible. 

Almost. Caste is going to be a fac¬ 
tor. The caste war is basically a war 
for jobs, and that is why it has reach¬ 
ed such virulent proportions. There is 
a boy today in the Ranchi mental 
hospital, who became mad after h 
candidate of his caste was given a 
ticket tw one of the major Parties. 
This boy became convinced that the 
candidate from his caste wouM win, 
become a Minister, and give him s 
job. And the simple truth is that 
caste is a factor in the handing out 
of loaves and fishes. In a collapsing 
economy, the war for jobs is going to 
take strange and violent shapes—and 
perhaps turn in quite unexpected re¬ 
sults. 

But Mrs Gandhi has one “caste” on 
her side which is never taken into 
consideration by the election ma¬ 
thematicians: the "caste” of women. 
It is an undoubted fact that the wo¬ 
men of this country, irrespective of 
their caste or economic status, are 
tw and large for her today In Rae 
Bareli, the women very often out¬ 
numbered the men at her meetings. 
And the excitement in their eyes as 
Mrs Gandhi passed, or when they 
glimpsed her, was evidence of the 
speaal idaoe that Mrs Gandhi has in 
their hearts. 

In fact, Mrs Gandhi is gradually 
building the electoral coalition whi<h 
brought her to power in 1971: wom¬ 
en, Muslims, barijans, brahmins plus 
that “charisma” vote, which ^ould 
better be called the “trust” vote. 
But among the first three segments, 
her appeal, bemuse of tbe history of 
the last few years, cannot be as un-. 
critical, as positive, as it was in 1971. 
First women, as a gcoup, do not poll 
very heavily. Second, a percentage ot 
Muslims, despite the clear national 
swing of the community towards Mrs 
Gandhi, will still shy away from vo¬ 
ting for a Party which declared the 
Emergency. And Babuji is undoubted¬ 
ly going to make some impact on 
tbe harijan vote because of caste 
appeal: the slogan that a harijan 
should be tbe next Prime Minister 


wil] carry its own wdiidit The J«a»^ 
ta propagandisu ore makiiu full use 
of this factor, despite Bibuji'a re¬ 
peated public statements that he is 
not leader of only tbe harijans. It is 
imposaiUe to assess to wl^ extent 
these factors will influence tbe poll, 
and what percentage of the hanjaa 
vote will stay with Mrs Gandhi, and 
what percentage will move away. We 
really never have had an election 
quite like this one. 

One thing, however, is clear. Three 
large communities, at least all over 
the north, have consolidated aroi^ 
tlw three major Parties. The brah¬ 
mins Nve gathered around Mrs 
Gandhi, the thakurs have chosen the 
Janata (because of Chandra Shekhar), 
and the ahirs have opted for Chau- 
dhury Charan SingiL These form the 
nuclei and the Parties are spending 
their time and money trying to gar¬ 
ner the additional suimort necessary 
to win. Mrs. Gandhi seems to have 
got tbe Muslims behind her. The 
Lok Dal is trying to mobilise all the 
other backwards into its fold, while 
the Janata is looking towards tbe up¬ 
per castes and the harijans. 

But does such arHhmetic work? It 
it works, then it will work in Rae 
Bareli too, and on paper the Lok 
Dal candidate, Mahipal Sba^ri, is 
best suited to win because of the 
very high perantage of backwards 
in that constituemv. However, com¬ 
puters have not yet started deter¬ 
mining the fate of elections, and per¬ 
sonality is still an important diemi- 
cal in tbe relationship between people 
and politicians. On this score, Mrs 
Gandhi has no matefa. 

Whatever the outcome of the polls, 
if Mrs Gandhi loses this election des¬ 
pite sudi a favourable atmosphere 
for her, the man who will be respon¬ 
sible for holding her back is Cnau- 
dhury Charan Singh. It is his sodal 
movement on behalf of tbe backwards 
which radical^ altered tbe nature of 
this election, making it not only a re¬ 
ferendum on the Janata's perfor¬ 
mance (wtaicb, if it bad been tbe sole 
issue, would have ensured tbe Jana- 
ta's total debacle), but also a referen¬ 
dum on the economic policies of tbe 
future. The hadiwards have never 
been so united as this— and, indeed, 
neither have tbe forwards been so to¬ 
gether. It is difiicult to say what im¬ 
pact tb^ soda] realignments will 
have on tbe polls. Maybe the back¬ 
wards have stiU npt acquired the a>n- 
fidence to take their social movement 
to eledoral victory; maybe their in¬ 
ner contradictions will defeat them 
again. But one thing is certain; the 
backwards have become a force to 
reckon with, and no Party can afford 
to ignore tbem in the future. 

In this eledioii of so many ifs and 
buls, it is impo.<:sib]e to say bow the 
votes wilt swing by tbe first week of 
January. If caste dominates the elec¬ 
tion scene, then the Jatlata might be 
able to matdi Mrs Gandhi in terms 
of seats, with the Lok Dal getting a 
reasonable number of victories in UP, 
Bihar and Haryana, And then of 
course, tbe future is->-weU, did some¬ 
one say safe? 
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Focus 


Mr Charan Singh is 
the one who has done 
most to encourage 
the caste feeling 





MAS INDIM GAN¬ 
DHI .had taken a 
break for lunch in 
the middle of a hec¬ 
tic round of can- 
voMsma for herself 
in Rae Bareli and 
her soi^ Sanjajf 
Gandhi, m Amethi. 
The response from 
the people had been tremendous. 
Not merely were the crowds 
large and enthusiastic at her 
scheduled meetings (the women in 
particular came m large numbers, 
very often outnumbering the men), 
but she was continuously stopped by 
small bands of people on the way 
who would not let her proceed with¬ 
out hearing a few words from her. 
Mrs Gandhi would then pick up a 
megaphone, stand on a stool or what¬ 
ever had been put there, and proceed 
to confirm a vote which had already 
swung towards her. More than a do- 
sen cars traveled constantlif behind 
the white (but now brown wtth dust) 
Peugeot in which she was travelling. 
She sat in the front beside the driver, 
in good view of the people who lined 
the way on her exhaustive journeys 
through the dusty distriete. Behind 
her, ulonq with her personal entour¬ 
age, traaeUed a b^ of joumalssts: 
independent TV journoluts making 
films, crews from the major Ameri¬ 
can TV networks, foreigners from 
the print mettia, and of course re¬ 
presentatives of the naaonal Press. 
At the lunch break on December 18, 
she granted an interview to us. There 
were five of us: David Housego from 
the Fmonciu Times, who heo come 
down to cover the campaign, Aojai- 
dra Bajpai of the Delhi bureau o/ 
Reuter j, SantoA Bhmhya who writes 
Ravivar, Ajoy Bose from our 
Delhi bureau, smd myself. This was 
^w the taped conversation went. 
fRajendra Bajpai: What do you 
think are the prospects of your Party 
at this staga of the eleetion cam- 
paiin? 

Mfi Gandhi: I never talk about 
Uie nroapects of an election; dorinu 
no elecUoaa have 1 talked about the 
pro^tects. 

M. J. Ahbar: How good do you 
think the ^mata of Gwalior it e« a 
oondidote in Ane BarattT 
Mrs Gandhi: What do you mean 
by ‘good*? 
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MJA: I mean, do you think she is 
going to get votes. » she going to 
put up a good contest, or wiU it be a 
wolhover for yon? 

Mrs Gandhi: 1 am not talking 
about prospects, and I am not talk¬ 
ing about the prupects in Rae Bareli' 
either. But she » hardly the persou 
to put against me. 

MJA: How do you react to the fact 
that bostcoliy a feudal leader has 
been chosen to contest against you? 

Mrs (xandhi: Isn't this typit^ of 
the Janaia Party’s policies? Just 
that one act viudicated everything 1 
have been saying about them. 

David Housego: How much do 
the caste and communal questions 
influence the election as compared 
with before? 

Mrs Gandhi: It is going to make a 
dent in the voting. 

DH: To what extent? 

Mrs Gandhi; Well, certain castes 
will want to vote for their own 
people. Mr Charan Singh is the one 
who has done most to encourage this 
caste feeling, and continues to do so. 

MJA: is the caste factor mora 
important now than before? 

Mrs Gandhi: Very much so. 1 
don’t know about (R being) impor¬ 
tant. but it has been blown up^ In 
Bihar it is almost like a dvil war. 


MJA: And how, do you (fcMt this 
wdl effect yekr Pertfs promaeUT 
Mrs Gaadlii: It is very difficuk to 
say, tt is a changing situafion. Whore 
one caste is strong... obvious^ im 
caste is strong enough to vrithMaad 
a combined combination of the 
others. 

MJA: When your Party eelects 
c an didates, modmn, ie costs token 
into considsmtion? 

Mrs Gandni: To some extent, only 
to this extent that we feel tlwt in 
each district there should be fair 
repreaeatation; it shouMa’t be just 
one (caste), because that irritates 
the voter. 

MJA: Madam, you have been 
campaigning now for two months. 
How would yon describe the people's 
response? ' 

Mrs Gradhi: It is not for me to 
describe it; A is for snybody to see. 

DH: WeU,you toured this consti¬ 
tuency this morning. How ie the 
response as compared to 1977? 

Mrs Gandhi: Now, you see, their 
experience ot the last two Kars has 
been such that obviously toere will 
be greater response now. Mr Charan 
Singh is supposed to be a farmer's 
representative, but the poor farmer 
has never bad such a bad time 
since independence. 

Rajendra Anjpoi; Do you think 
the Emergency wiU emerge as an 
issue in this eleetion? 

Mrs Gandhi: It has never been 
an issue with the ordinary people. 
It is an issue with you people (the 
Press). 

DU: When you pass from place 
to place, what mimes you choose 
what yon say at a particular meat- 
ing? 

Mrs Gandhi: Nothing in parti- 

cnlar. I jast say whatever I feel 
like at that moment. 

DH: Lest night, for hutonoe, 
when you spoke at the MusUm 
minorities meeting, the bnpressum 
that you gave was one of increasing 
communal tension, not lowering it. 

Mrs Gandhi: That was not in¬ 
creasing communal tension. 


Mrs Gandhi 




at Rae Bareli 
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DH: flow would you dncribf tkt 
* mttlltt't speech? 

Mrs Gandhi: It is the natural 
reaction of anybody, who is a Mtrio- 
tk Indian, who has sufferad during 
the independence struggle and is 
now being tidd by the RSS ^at Im 
is not an Indian at. all and he diouh) 
go away ! What kind of respoue do 
you expect from him? 

DH: I thmk the muHa mentkned 
that the Janata Government hod atit 
throats of people at Aligarh Vnkoer- 
sity. 

Mrs Gandhi : No, not that. He 
didn't say anything like that 
MJA: But doirt you thhik that 
encouraging people like the ShaM 
Imam in polities; don’t you think 
that this continues to help an un¬ 
savoury element in our politics? I 
mean, whether he is eampaigtmg tar 
the Janata one day, 'or you another 
day ; that is not the point. 

Mrs Gandhi: (Remsuns silent The 
silence is broken by another ques¬ 
tion.) 

MJA: Btthuji and Charon Smph in 
their campaigns have been both 
making the point that you are going 
to bring bock the Bmeraency. How 
do you respond to that ? 

Mrs Gandhi: Doesn't it show that 
they have absolutely nothing to' 
offer? They have nothing to say 
about what they have done so far, 
and they have nothing to say about 
what they can do in the future; isn’t 
that very obvious? 

DH: Could you say something 
about what ytm will do in the future 7 
Mrs Gandhi : I have. Our pro¬ 
grammes are there for everybody to 
see. Firatly, we have to oontuiue 
what we have begun towards making 
a dent in the poverty. All the deve¬ 
lopment mugrammes, not merely in 
Rae Bareli faut in most places in UP 
have been stopped for two and a half 
years. 

DH: If there wasn't a maiority 
whh atm one Party — 

Mrs Gandhi: Why not ? Why do 
you atart wiUi Out premUe 7 I 
would like to remind you that the 
Indian Press said exactly the aeme 
thing in 1971. That time alao no 
one was ready to believe when I 
said (that we would have a majo¬ 
rity) although I knew that (news- 
Mper) conevoodents were aending 
different infarmathw (saying that 
Mrs Gandhi would win) beoonse they 
had given me the flgnna that they 
were sendiu (to thefr editors), itat 
they (the Preos) hept on projecting 
at the natioaal level quite a dWmat 
thing. 1 see no point ha nnswerini 
such a hypothethil qaeotiOD. 

Sanlosh Bhartiyn: hire Vflfay- 
lahafimi Pandit hot boan Siming thol 
you and Sonjay Gondhi tfconul lose hi 
ondar that aetnoergey ndokt snroioe 
Is this on eatenehn of thidr ydshee. 
or h this a fomiiv •— 
lira Ganw : RRut do I know 
about that? AA them. (Pauses.) 
What is democraicy, 4o they know? 
Can yon see democracy to tie Janata 
Party? Wot it demodrocy sriliett ^ 
the Stalo GovonuooBlt la the north 
yfen iWiwIsiwl 7 ¥ihfdi paper 
wnte Aont tkist If yon peoj^ 



San]ay Gandhi with Sonjay Singh 


spoke less about demoa-acy it would 
be b^ter. There has never been 
less democratic functi<»ing in India 
than we have seen (under the Janata), 
even during the Emergency. Except 
that We detained some people, and 
there were some curbs on the Press, 
which wc said puUicly we are going 
to do; we dkin t do anything behind 
people's backs. Apart from that, no¬ 
thing undemocratic was done. To¬ 
day, everything they do is undemo¬ 
cratic 1 mean, 1 would like to know 
what action of theirs is democratic 
Can you point out one? Their re¬ 
lation with the judidary, the way 
people are transferred; any aspect of 
rablic life that you see, what is 
democratic in it? 

DH: Mrs Gandhi, (f you got a 
majority, would you offer Sonjay a 
post in the Government ? 

Mrs Gandhi : Certainly not. 

DH: Would he have a post in the 
Government ? 

Mrs Gandhi: Why should I offer 
him a post? He is going to Parlia¬ 
ment merely to defend lumself. He 
has been the butt ot the Press’ at¬ 
tack. Nothing in the world, not in 
the world’s history, I think, would 
you find so much melidousness and 
so much falsehood as the Indian 
Press has been ^lilnning out against 
Sanjay. And there has not evmi 
been a shred of truth in any of the 
thbgs thev have written. (Turns to 
Smstoeh Bhartiya.) Are you from 
Ronipar ? This gentleman’s maga- 
dne printed a full interview with 



Sanjay without having met him at; 
all. And put words in his mouth 
which are absoIuteW contrary to all 
our thinking. And be comes and aRSi 
and talks to me about democracy! 
You think people have respect for{ 
such people as in that magazine? 
And it this is the thing about demo- 
criuy will democracy last in our 
country ? 

SB: What happened in that inter¬ 
view, I do not know, but — 

Mrs Gandhi: Please do not talk 
to me; please Imep quiet. Enough 
is enou^. 

DH: What do you think Sonjay 
would like to do ^ he is returned to 
Parliament ? 

Mrs Gandhi: Santoy doesn’t want 
to be in politics. He wasn% invol¬ 
ved, until he was goaded and presen¬ 
ted as the very (teviL Now is be go¬ 
ing to just sit and take the beating, 
or is he going to show the people 
that he isn’t (what he is made out 
to be), 

DH: But he is standing far elec- 
lions now. 

Mrs Gandhi: Certainly. How else 
can he defend himself? 

DH: Supposing he wan, how would 
you see his polUical future? 

Mrs Gandhi: It ia for him to 
shape his future, not for me: I 
don’t shape other people’s futura- 
DH: But you wouldn't offer him a 
post in the Government ? 

Mrs Gandhi: (vmy firmly) I would 
not. 

DH: Would you offer hm any 
post ? 

Mrs Gandhi: 1 don’t know what 
you mean by post. He came in to 
defend me at the time my judg¬ 
ment, when the absolutely ridiculoua 
judgment was given (she was rjHer- 
rtng to the Mlahabad High Court 
juagment unseatmg Mrs Gandhi), 
rhot also was regarded as feirMay 
and democratic None of the Indian 
papers wrote anything about it, al¬ 
though all the responaible Western 
comments were quite sharp at that 
time that this would never happen 
in any democratic set-up. 

DH: You have eupporthig you this 
lime a number of the members of 
Ihe busineu community, of me vp 
dustrial houses. 

Mrs Gandhi : Who. fot inatance ? 

DH: I would prefer not to mans 
names. 

Mrs Gandhi: But 1 know the mun- 
ber who are supporting lui-. „ 

DH : Jn London, there it Swanj 
Paul, for huteneo. 

Mrs Gandhi: Oh. Swaiaj Paul hM 
been supporting us throughout; be is 
about the «ily one. But he cn onhr 
support us because he Is not llviu 
in India. Under the Janata Porty^ 
“democratiif’ (Jovernmeiit do you 
think anybody .can wppiM ua and 
get away with it 7 You dooT know 
what is kappening toJtadia then. 

DH: You natkmaUssd the cool ito 
dustry. And k it working very bad¬ 
ly at the momeiit. _ . . ^ 

Mrs Gandhi: to itT GertA^ not 
worse than it waa before. Mde^ 
toinly the workers w not dmt- 
The industry may not be to suA a 
good way. but the woriiert are gett- 
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inu a gioi wage. And nobody ebe 
can stand from that constituency, let 
me tell you, 

MJA: Are you referring to Dhon* 
bad* 

Mrs Gandhi : No, I am referring 
to Chindwara and that area (in 
Madhya Prcdesh), 

DH: Vou isould not thinlc of offer¬ 
ing part of the coal industry back 
to the private sector 7 

Mrs Gandhi: The point, you see, 
(b that) they don’t want to help the 
workers, apd their whole attitude, not 
only in the coal industry but abo in 
mining and other things, is, what 
they can get out of the mines imme¬ 
diately for personal immediate pro¬ 
fit. It doesn’t matter if it (the indus¬ 
try) b ruined for the future. This 
is how they have been going. Nobody 
wants to take over a thing simply 
for the sake of taking it over: I 
am certainly not for nationalisation 
for the sake of nationalisation, but if 


IQ ; Mrs Gandhi, if you got 
a majority, would you 
offer Sanjayapostinthe 
Government? 

A: Certainly not. 


it b in the national interest it has to 
be done. 

DH: What would you say your 
bank nationalisation or your coal 
nationalisation has achieved? 

Mrs Gandhi : Bank nationalbatiun 
has brought about a revolution in 
thb country. For the first time it 
has opened the doors of opportunity 
to the poor and the middle class 
which has been closed for cen¬ 
turies ; but we had no middle class 
earlier... 


thrgat to urban power it the move¬ 
ment against the zamindari system 
bad been a genuinely rural move¬ 
ment, homegrown in the village. Then 
the victors in this war would have 
become the spearhead of a rural 
challenge to urban power. But as ii 
was, rural India was only a passive 
recipient of laws made by urban 
folk for abolishing the zanunuan 
system. 

There were several separate begin¬ 
nings of rural power, symbolised by 
the rise of Chavan in Maharashtra, 
of Nadar in Tamil Nadu, Lohia in 
Bihar and not least among them 
though bter, Charan Singh in UP. 
But they suffered from Several limi¬ 
tations. They were scattered and 
isolated in the first place. Second, 
their rise was less directed against 
urban-industrial power than against 
what were at that time the dominant 
upper castes inthin rural India. And 
thirdly, insofar as they represented 
movements of the lower classes 
against the upper classes, their sup¬ 
port base had so little organisational 
or economic strength that they could 
not generate any worthwhile chal 
lenge to anyone. 

Several things had to happen be¬ 
fore this situation could chaoge. Tlie 
class-caste war against the zamin- 
dan system had to be wop. The 
tenants who thereby acquired owner¬ 
ship had also to acquire the ambition 
and pride of an owner. Agriculture 
as an occupation had to become suf¬ 
ficiently remunerative to fuel the 
ambition. The new input-iutensive 
agriculture had to become suihaent- 
ly resource-consuming for the farmer 
to realise that his future prosperuy 
depended upon his ability to com¬ 
pete successfully yvith the urban-in¬ 
dustrial consumer for his due share 
of national resources. 

This realisation in turn had to tuel 
the realisation that you db not ge! 
your snare of national resources un¬ 
less you first acquire your due share 
in the national power system, which 
in a parliamentary democracy needs 
a political Party through wbicn you 
can mobilise the power ot.your num¬ 
bers. Only then can a political 
leader emerge who can meet this 
need. A leader might emerge earlier 
if he is great enough to be able to 
give history a push; or alternatively 
if history gives a lesser leader a push 
and puts him in the saddle, even 
though be may not be a durable rider. 
Charan Singb stands somewhere 
between “the greater” category and 
“the lesser”. That is why thougn 
history put him into the saddle hi 
tenure in it is so insecure and may 
be shortlived. 

It is interesting to see how many 
of these conditions were fulfilled or 
began to be fulfilled in about the 
middle 1960s. The completion of 
zamindari abolition and the transfer 
of land to its new owners; the 
emergence of lower castes into Stiite 
level politics in many areas; the 
start of the resource-consuming and 
wealth-producing green revolution; 
and the beginnings of the rapid rise 
of a man like Charan Singb—all 
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Analysis 


The tragedy of 
Charan Singh 


THE story of Mr. 
Charan Singh is one 
of those that one 
hesitates to start 
telling, because it 
changes as you tell 
it. No one has had 
such sudden ups 
and downs. But 

_despite whatever 

may happen to him in the next 10 
or 15 days, in the last 10 or IS years 
he has been, almost in spite of him¬ 
self, a man of extraordinary signi¬ 
ficance. Or, to put it differently, his 
place in history is more secure than 
bis place in the current and impend¬ 
ing electoral pohtics. He did not 
make history: it is history that made 
him. But his place in history will 
remain prominent. 

Two swords hang over his imme¬ 
diate future, and who would have 
thought unUI a few months ago that 
hit future would be as precarious as 
it has now become ? One is the 
■word of the politics of defection, and 
although he used to be the master 
of that kind of sword play hp now 
looks like becoming its most, cons¬ 
picuous victim. The second is the 
■word of caste politics; and that one. 
though he made it himself, can be 
more dangerous fw him. At any 
rate, it is the second sword that is 
worth examining more, because it is 
more closely related to bis place in 
history. Such of his electoral prowess 
as might survive the collapse of the 
grand alManoe be was hoping to build 
will have to run the gauntlet of caste 
politics. Or 1 should say the gaunt- 
wt of caste-and-ckss pohtics, because 
hit probleins are onneeatrated pre¬ 


cisely in that area wnere caste and 
class mingle and contuse eacii other. 

More than any other man in ttm 
history of Indian politics, Mr. Charan 
Singh is ideatitiea with the emer¬ 
gence of the power of rural India. 
Sure enough, many others before him, 
like Gandlii and Nehru, oi on a smal¬ 
ler scale Lohia (who was the first to 
demonstrate, in Bihar, the power ot 
the so-called “backward castes”) grew 
in stature as support for them grew 
in rural India. But this was a kind 
of unquestioning support, which was 
neither aware of its power lor dif¬ 
ferentiated itself in any self-consci¬ 
ous way from urban-indus¬ 
trial India. Nor did these leaders 
use this power to ebaUenge the 
power of urban-industrial India. 

In tact the reverse happened in the 
days of Gandhi’s and Nehru's glory, 
especially the latter’s, though 1 am 
not implying that this was his pur¬ 
pose. In the name and on the 
strength of a semi-intellectual and 
urban middle class liberalism, they 
destroyed the power of zamindari 
and big landlordism. This destroy¬ 
ed the only potential for political 
power whidi existed in those days in 
rural India and tbe only possible 
threat in those days to their own 
urban middle class power base. 
Even if the threat bad materialis¬ 
ed, it would have been a feeble one, 
because the landlords were too few, 
too alienated even from rural India— 
many of them were more at home in 
Calcutta than in their own zaminda- 
ris—to mobilise any effective politi¬ 
cal clout. 

There could have been a more cre¬ 
dible and more immediate rural 
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these events bonched together into 
fast ebottt half a decade. This to* 
jected a new axis into Indian politics 
—the axis along whidi agricultural' 
rural India now confronts the urban- 
jndustrial with some success. This 
is also the axis along which Charan 
Singh bad hoped to wage his war. 
But he is being overtaken by two 
enemies. 

The arrival of Charan Singh into 
the large scale politics of UP coincid¬ 
ed with a Mriod of very intense in¬ 
stability. This, however, was not 
Charan Singh’s fault Wherever 
there is stagnation and growth is 
arrested—and in the mid'1960s th 
Congress was as stagnant and arrest¬ 
ed as it could be—the emergence of 
a new force must cause instability, 
and sudi instability is much to be 
preferred to continued stagnation. 
Of course, Charan Singh came to be 
looked upon as the cause of the in 
stability, an impression strengthened 
by his later career, and he became 
very unpopular for that reason. But 
his misfortune was not that It was 
something else. 

Before Charan Singh could make 
himself the leader of the caste-class 
constituency represented by the 
middle class fanner with a middle- 
sized . holding a new constituency 
raised its head against him which is 
represented by the lower castes and 
the landless, specialty the harijans. 
who are the lowest as well as tbt 
poorest; and it raised its head very 
rapidly. It was able to do so not 
only because politics moves faster 
with every year that passes but also 
because Charan Smgb’s constituency 
hastened the birth of an anti-C|>araD 
Singh constituency by its own exces¬ 
ses. 

The reasonably well-off proprietor- 
peasant and owner-cultivator, who is 
the backbone of Chaudnury Cnaran 
Singh’s political power, is h^d work- 



Charan Singh 


ing and productive ; in fact be is the 
most productive segment of Indian 
society today. But he is also aggres¬ 
sive, unyielding, very demanding and 
a very hard task master who neither 
spares himself nor bis workers. 
Therefore, the relations between him 
and his landless labour are more in- 
Qamed than were his own relations 
or the labourers’ relations with the 
indulgent, easy-going, laxy and large¬ 
ly absentee hmdioras of the old style 
feudal agriculture. 

The temper of the times, plus the 
temper of the new relationships on 
land after the abolition of the old 
type landlords have been the cata¬ 
lysts for the rapid emergence of the 
latest rural constituent, that of the 
resentful and politically volatile 
lower castes and landless labours. An 
additional and more recent catalyst 
has been the sight of a harijan 
leader, Jagjivan Kam, being denied 
his chance to become Prune Minister 
by a collusion between a Jat leader 
of the north, Chaudbury Charan 
Singh, and his opposite number from 
the south. President Sanjiva Reddy. 
So. while on the one hand the rapid 


C HAUDHURY CHARAN SINGH 
has always been a master at 
using power to expand and oonsoli* 
date his political base. Eadi time 
he became Chief Minister of UP, 
he managed to increase his vote 
with bis policies. But this time, he 
made thm cntdal mistakes which 
have hampered his poll .prospects, 
His first mistake was his inabi¬ 
lity to pass the reservation policy 
for the badkwards in the Union 
Jobs. If be bad managed to do this, 
he would have continued the work 
done by bis Chief Ministers in- 
Bihar and UP. and thoroughly 
consolidated the badewards who 
now form the main sustenance of 
the Lok OaL The second mistake 
was his inability to restore the 
minority character of the AUgirh. 
MasUm University through an mdi- 


nance. He himself was healtimt to 
do tois, despite pressure from all 
bis addsers to do so. This would 
have ensured a dmnk of the Mus¬ 
lim vote for the bde Dal, 
and the vaxions Parties would 
not have had to pnt this 
promise in their raanIfrJtos. 
His third mistake waa his in¬ 
ability to get Government financ¬ 
ing for the candidates of the re¬ 
cognised Parties. The idea was 
that the Government would put 
one lakh in each responsible candi¬ 
date’s kitty, and then vigHantlv 
restrict spending on the campuiKo 
trail. Lok Dal candidates todui 
-are thoroughly impoverished, and 
thdr resources are langhable coiit- 
pared to those of the Gongiess(I) 
and tbei Janata Party. 

'M J. A 


The three mistakes of 
Charan Singh 


and histwte emergence of Charan 
Singh’s constituency has given great 
force and push to the challenge of 
niral-agricunural India to the urban- 
industnal, it has also on the other 
hand made the electoral arithmetic 
very dilBcult for Charan Singh. 

What would help Mr. Charan Singh 
is a rural electorate in which politi¬ 
cal awakening has gone far cnougii 
for it to look upon itself as a resur¬ 
gent rural power but has not gone 
so far as to rouse the rural proleta¬ 
riat against the middle cusul and 
middte-simd peasant proprietors, who 
now constitute the doiiitoant powei 
in rural India. But an electorate ot 
just the right mixture Of political 
awakening and somnolence is diffi¬ 
cult to find and difficult to hold for 
very long. This makes Mr. Charan 
Singh, and the Lok Oal'generally, 
very vulnerable. 

If Mr. Charan Singh- had been as 
great as a person as/he is in his role 
as a historical phenomenon, be 
might have taken One of two options. 
The safer and more creditable option 
would have been to consolidate the 
position up to which history had 
Drought him, but to continue to use 
that position from within the Janata 
Party—-as indeed he was doing until 
July, 1979—to consolidate the gains 
rural India had made under bis 
leadership, and later on to push the 
igains further forward from within 
the power structure of which he was 
sudi an important part 

The more risky but still creditable 
option would have been to try to re¬ 
cast his rural role and to mako his 
constituency, under his own kad-r- 
ship, more receptive towards the 
problems of the fiewiy emerging con¬ 
stituency of the lower caste landless. 
He might have had to face the risk 
iff losing the former constituency 
without gaining me latter. But at 
worst that would have been an 
honourable failure and at best a his¬ 
tory-making success. But Mr. 
Charan Singh turned out to.be smal- 
'ler than his oppwtunity—just as in 
another sense he is greater as <. 
symptom than as a person. And si. 
as a somewhat innocent but honest 
product of the "backward classes", 
he became a pawn in the political 

f ame of that wily Brahmin Madbu 
limaye, whose aims arc yet un- 
fathomed and his ends unseen. Mr. 
Charan Singh shattered one power 
structure of which he was the king¬ 
pin and failed to put another in its 
place. 

Perhaps Mr. Charan Singh failed 
only beause be did not re.-ilise how 
irresistible is the destructive rrenius 
of the dubious successors oi itaiii 
Manohar Lohia. But it is more like¬ 
ly that he failed because while liu 
was important enough to be used by 
history as its vehicle, he was no- 
great enough to make history, nur.il 
India must therefore v;ait for .ti 
other conjunction between i:\i:n -sin' 
opportunity for moving u,*’ ' 

India’s political and economic r'. 

structure. 

PRAN CHOPRA 






Commentary _ 

India on its knees 


HERE is aa inuiRe 
of India. The fair- 
liround lights of 
the eicctioa hust¬ 
ings in a Delhi 
suburb, the lumin¬ 
ous striplighting on 
^ the platform, the 
dusty dark of even- 

. _ing, the familiar 

lies echoing from loudspeaker to 
loudspeaker. This is India brought 
to its knees. C. M. Stephen might 
be any one of a cast of thousands, 
most of them interchangeable with 
each other, playing their parts in 
this national theatre. Here he is 
standing before you and warning the 
crowd, barely bstening and many 
paid to attend, against the threat to 
democracy, secularism and socialist 
progress. The terms are alt inter¬ 
changeable and at random if this or 
that alternative to himself is elected. 
A caricature of cynicism and privi¬ 
lege, he pours scorn on any and 
every alternative to whichever Party 
or faction or grouping he happens to 
belong to (for the time being). This 
farrago is being enacted all over 
India, a torrent of nonsense as de¬ 
vastating in its own way as the 
floods at Morvl or the Andhra 
cyclone. Everyone else is evidently 
betraying someone or smnething, 
only the (crooked) speaker before 
you is in bis own eyes honest 
There are only minor differences 
between most of these meetings. In 
rural UP the bored crowds, minds 
blanked out by toil and indifference, 
stand on beaten and dusty ground. 
In Delhi they sit on diairs set down 
in the suburban roadway and, to add 
spice to the dish, there is a strutting 
western television director with his 


camera crew and their glaring TV 
lights. His pose is colonial. His 
lips curled in . contempt which can 
be detected only if his face is stu-* 
died closely. He sees only zoo ani¬ 
mals before him (the media has its 
prostitutes also). When the camera 
turns on the crowds Stephen breaks 
off his speech and tells them to 
raise their hands and cheer in uni¬ 
son. Paid, they do. If madmen 
become masters of this country, he 
shouts in a crazy voice, everything 
will go to pieces. This is India 
brought to its knees, not its senses. 

On the road in eastern UP the 
petrol attendant says the candidates 
use the people, the people use the 
candidates, everybody is using each 
other. There is a long dusiy 

road ahead stretching into flat 
Infinity. The fields wracked by 
drought, the drivers of Party cars 
flU up with 20 litres and get a chit 
for w. Garagehand and driver split 
the difference. It is all in a long 
day’s work. Many take their bribes 
from one Party and vote for another. 
Keeping their notions to themselves, 
they laugh up their sleeves at the 
baseness and stupidity of that sche¬ 
duled caste of politicians who are 
not luilf as wise and knowing as they 
are. Hired small town hoodlums are 
paid Rs 10 a day to yell interchange¬ 
able battle cries and insults at thi 
passing motorcades of the privileged. 
Like tornadoes they sweep with their 
Jeeps, rifles and garlands through 
vilteges laid wa^e by poverty 

Mrs Vijaya Raje Sdndia, the Raj- 
mata of Gwalior, winds down the 
window of her Impala as she reach¬ 
es a small knot of skeletal men and 
women by the dusty roadside. She 
adcs for their votes. They do sot 


know who she Is, this regal person. 
She might easily be Mrs Gandhi. We 
want food, they say, we are hungry. 
The flag-bedecked column moves on 
like every other such column leaving 
the poor weary dustcovered and 
sheeted like the already dead to 
their endless waiting and endless 
labour. If you bother to look out of 
the i(par window you will see their 
figures still standing by the roadside 
passing into oblivion. For the stu¬ 
dent of political contradiction thi.s 
electoral lunacy is almost an art 
form. In Rae Bareli, for example 
the cracked voice of dynasty and 
dictatorship which had millions ste¬ 
rilised and tens of thousands arrest¬ 
ed, gets out of its Peugeot to offer 
socialism and freedom from fear to 
the bored, the paid, the once terro¬ 
rised and the faiUiful. 'Her aristo¬ 
cratic victim, the Rajmata of 
Gwalior, appeals to the poorest and 
the most downtrodden in the voice 
of an older paternalism to vote fora 
harijan leader. Beneath the walls 
of the palace of Shivgarh the feudal 
peasantiy turns out in its thousands 
before their rani Their lives are 
disregarded, except tor their votes 
and their labour. Grizzled men .with 
greystubbled chins, thin black leg:> 
and bare feet and holding homeric. 
staffs gaze in age-old awe at the ooih- 
manding and dignified figure wRh 
the hoarse voice, dark sunglasses and 
white sari, aristocratically calUng for 
democracy, the rule of law and a 
new moral order. (They ail do). 

There is a forest of bamboo staves. 
Small children carrying children even 
smaller and staring eyes, too many 
made opaque and sightl^ by pak 
hunger, a small ragged boy, the 
eternally curious child, my diild and 
your child and the world’s child, 
who tries to cUmb the pandal Is flung 
fiercely aride by an insensate police¬ 
man doing his duty. Even if the 
skies cannot find it in themselves to 
weep on this drought they might at 
this tiny moment in a forlorn life 
at least shed one tear for this child 
and another for India. There ap- 





pears to be no limit to the foodhu- 
moured idle or bemused tokration 
of the criminal denouncing crimina¬ 
lity or the oommunalist denouncing 
communal division. Above all, no 
limit to those who are blatantly 
serving their own interests while 
appealing hand-on-heart to the inter¬ 
ests of the nation. And tfaen there 
is that dUlling silence which greets 
the questioner — extended arms 
beating the air, voice rising in a 
crescendo through the loudspeakers 
- who asks, do you want locks on 
your mouths again and your hands 
in handcuffs and your sons to be 
taken for rterilisation? 

But listen to the carnival voice of 
the people, that great voice of India 
often SMaking behind its hand, and 
you will hear something different 
and often unprintable, satirioal. ob¬ 
scene, violent It tells another story, 
unknown and unheard by the pun¬ 
dits weighinji seats in the balance 
and calculating what will be the 
consequences of the mutual deceit 
bribery, hope and fear which i 
known as an Indian eteqtkm. It Ues 
beyond and behind that familiar 
resignation which the trained blood¬ 
hound, domestic and foreign, search¬ 
ing for local colour always sniffs out 
in India and calls original reporting. 
Of course, it is thus that the mythi¬ 
cal man-in-the-street is again asking, 
triiat else is there except Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, or saring that there is no one 
able to row us and, as before, there 
are voices, most often nUddk class 
women’s voices who coyly ask of the 
Emergenej^s bnitalitiea, what Indian 
woman would do sudi things, no 
women wooM do it or, most nidvely 
of all, say, yes some of these things 
were done but they will not be re¬ 
peated. 

B ut though the facts seem to have 
receded in memory, that In 
those days prisoners could be beaten 
with chains and when they asked for 
water were given urine, facts which 
have been shrunk by the passage of 
time and distaooe, it is not only 
resignation and acceptance that you 
hear if you listen. Some of these 
are the voices of common people 
whose lack of knowledge or respect 
for the truth means that they have 
never voted, are not going to vote 
now and uro not iikety to vote 
In the future. Many of them have 

S one past caring who wins, god or 
eviL In these U. P. villages teeming 
with life and the half Bving, the 
man in a threadbare shirt end thin 
horken shoes udio says that Babngu- 
na was Uving in his own house, then 
he left It and went to a rented 
house, hut be was not so comforta¬ 
ble there, ao he went back tn hit own 
house again, has translated into the 
aeivle’a own truth importunism and 
dafection, evaalon and lying, beyond 
farther translation. So has the toot¬ 
hless old vIlIa BB woman idm is ask¬ 
ed hr a ouididata for her vote and 
instead shouts fiercely like an aveng¬ 
ing fniy, hair bediaggled, give us 
cooking oil, wberooa; her voice is at 
eld and hiekea as the dry earth ib 


leif and both will outlive this elec¬ 
tion. As for the shouted and violent 
obscenities against the whole accus- 
^ tribe of ruling politicians who for 
three decades have passed atong 
these dusty roads promising both 
earth and heaven to the empty han¬ 
ded, they were too gross for transla¬ 
tion. They expressed a fierce and an- 
dent misery, contempt and anger 
which will one day have to be ans¬ 
wered. They will certainly not be an¬ 
swered in this election or any other. 

In today’s India Mrs Gandhi’s ene¬ 
mies fight each other while she att¬ 
acks them for the sins whidi she has 
herself committed, either with them 
or against them. Many of the people, 
says a man scarved and shivering in 
the winter cold, are afraid and do 
not know who to choose—the sophi- 
•ticated woman in a delicate and 
rich sari, a world away—but only an 
hour later tells me that the average 


Indian, whoever he is. Is petrified by 
evil You can see a man dying in the 
street and no one goes to help him. 
Others are afraid and joining her 
out of fear and not because they 
believe in what she says. Certainly 
the lettering of the Emergency slo¬ 
gan ‘Work more talk less’ is as fresh 
on the wall npw as the day it was 
painted to avoid going to Jail. The 
quiet voice says such people feel 
uiey must get on her band-wagon. 

We have been here before and re¬ 
cognise them all—the joumalirts, 
the academics, the businessmen, the 
moneyed who seem to have been 
born without shame and hem the 
signs of it on their sweating forehea¬ 
ds and in their eagerness to please 
power, any power, whatever power, 
however used and Iw whomswver. 
But with the same frequency I am 
told by others who have agai^ all 
odds preserved a higher opinion of 
their fellow Indians and have the 
more dignity for it themselves, that 
you cannot ridks roughshod over the 
people, that you cannot sell 
dreams to the peopk forever, that 
the people—If they choose—can rfr 
duce any king or tyrant to dust Ymo 
is right and who wrOTg In«a iriH 
tt H fn find out for itself and win have 
to cope udth the verdict one way or 
the other. 

Amethi, the promised land of far¬ 
away future, is cold and deserted by 
8 p.m. Sanjay Gandhi’s portrait smil¬ 
es fixedly from the poorest stalls 
and hovels into the teeth of the cold. 
Only a couple M dosen Party workers 
In spotless white stand together in 
the centre of the dead and barely lit 
town. The people are indoors keep¬ 
ing out of harm’s way. A few cand¬ 
les or small paraffin lamps flideering 
wanly in the darkness. *^6 prospect 
of a baleful violence seems to be 
smiting about in the freetiog dark, 
looking for its outlet or a victim. 
Hnddled on the small station plat¬ 
form are small greywrapped bundles. 
Their occasional movements and 
muffled voices signify that there 
Is a cold nfe, with Its teeth dutter- 
Ing. even in this iwofonnd dadmeas. 


DAVID SELBOURNE 



UCOBANKhas 
made my dream 
come true: 
a business of 
my own. 



Ever since I finished college 
I had visions of setting up a 
business of my own. 

Of being my own employer.. 

But there was that one 
problem—I lacked the 
immediate capital necessary. 

Through a colleague I 
learnt of a Ucobank scheme 
where a r^ular saving can 
snowball into a tidy sum 
within a few years. 

Seven years ago I started 
putting aside Rs ISO every 
month into ucobank's 
Recurring Deposit Scheme. 

Last month ucobank 
made my dream come true. 

I have started a small 
ancillary unit manufacturing 
components for the cycle 
industry. 

I am happy now and 
thankful to ucobank. 


Ounited 
Commercial Bank 

the friendly bank 
round the corner 
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i WHO WILL WIN 

9 UP&BIHAR? 

Results of opinion poll conducted by PATHFINDERS INDIA, Bombay 



■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ A NOTE OF CAUTION ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

The findings presented in this report reflect the situation as between December 3 and 5. 1979. While they 
indicate frenc/s, they, should not be seen as accurate precf/'cr/orrs since the political 

situation is changing every day. 


1. INTRODUCTION: 

An opinion poll was carried out in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar for SUNDAY magazine. 

The opinion poll, conducted in the context of the forth¬ 
coming Lok Sabha elections, was aimed at finding out 
the opinions of electors in these two states. 

2. OPINIONS POLLED ON : 

The opinions of the people were polled to estimate the 
following aspects: 

a) Which Party is likely to win in these States and why? 

b) The slogan which the electorate believes is most 
relevant, chosen from the following slogans : 

Gaon Jagao, Desh Bachao 
Indira Lao, Desh Bachao 
Defector Harao, Democracy Bachao 

c) The willingness to vote for Sanjay Gandhi; and 

d) Whether they feel Sanjay Gandhi will be an asset or 
liability to Indira Gandhi. 

3. RESPONDENTS: 

The opinions were gathered among various groups of the 
electorate in each state. 

The segments considered were : 

— Rural and urban electors , 

— Men and women electors ; and 
— Muslims, harijans and electors belonging to other 
communities 

Adults who said they yvill not vote in the forthcoming 
elections were not interviewed. 

4. METHODOLOGY & SAMPLING PLAN : 

The opinions were polled using a semi-structured 


questionnaire which was personalty administered by 
investigators. 

The opinion poll was conducted between 3rd and 5th 
December, in 1S villages and 2 urban centres in each 
state. 


5. ESTIMATION PROCEDURE : 

Men and women, rural and urban electors and electors 
belonging to various communities were interviewed. 

The opinions of each of these groups have been weighted 
by the proportions of these groups among the total 
population of each state to arrive at aggregate level 
estimates for the state. 

To take an example : 

State; Uttar Pradesh 


Men 

Rural Population 
Urban Population 
Total 


Pop. (OOO's) Representation 
40214 85.5'"o 

6802 ^4.5% 

47016 lOO^o 


(Source -1971 Census) 

These weights (representations) would be used to com¬ 
bine the responses of the rural and urban men. 


Opinions 


Will vote for : 

Rural Men 

Urban Men 

Total 

Charan Singh 

7.32 

5.75 

7.09 

Indira Gandhi 

49.75 

46.26 

49.24 

Jagjivan Ram 

17.42 

16,67 

17.31 

The figure 7.09 would be computed as : 



7.32 X 0.855 + 6.75 x 0.145=-7.09 
This method has been used in aggregating data. 


Photographs: Indira Qandhi by Focus: JaoJl'«n Ren by CNS and Charon Singh by 8. ASbal. 



I-THE SCENE IN 1977 

As a basis for comparison, presented below are some data 
on the last General Elections. 

ifie scene in the 1977 General Election 


1) Electors 

U.P. 

Bihar 

Men 

28,080,937 

18.389,419 

Women 

23,853,360 

16,606,983 

Total 

51,934,297 

34,996,402 

2) Voters U.P. 

Voted Bihar 

% Voted 

Men 17,616,533 

62.73 12,833,891 

69.79 

Women 11,694,469 

49.03 8,430,387 

50.76 

Total 29.311,002 

56.44 21,264,278 

60.76 

3) Votes polled By Parties ; (”„ of votes) 



U.P. 

Bihar 

' INC 

2499 

22.90 

Janata 

68.08 

64.98 

CPI 

1.10 

5.63 

CPM 

0,10 

0.20 

Other Parties 

0,28 

1.69 

Independents 

5 45 

4.60 


Source ■ Report on The Sixth General Election To The House Of The 
People In India 1977 Volume II Election Commission of India. 

II- THE SCENE IN 1979 

Our invostiqators have reported certain features about the 
prevailinq conditions which deserve attention. 

There seems to be a general apathy towards the idea of 
elections and an air of disillusionment with politicians, 
the aspirations seems to be for the essentials of life rather 
than great benefits. 

There is general despair at the absence of law and order and 
rising prices 

Once again, the mukhiyas" (village heads) and other local 
loaders are likely to play a very important role in deciding the 
outcome. 

In view of the first point mentioned, voting is likely to be 
lower than in 1977 

III— THE OPINION POLL 

Overall, the opinions of the people in U.P. and Bihar on the 
questions asked are shown in the following table ; 

Uttar Pradesh Bihar 

Will vote for : Total Rural Urban Total Rural Urban 


Charan Singh 

8.3 

8.7 

5.6 

11.6 

12.2 

6.2 

^^.jSidira Gandhi 

52.8 

53,2 

50.7 

56.7 

56.8 

55.3 

Jagjivan Ram 

11.8 

12.1 

10.1 

19.7 

20.0 

17.4 

Can't Say 

27.1 

26.0 

33.6 

12.0 

11.0 

21.1 

Most relevant slogan 






Gaon Jagao. 
desh bachao 

27.0 

287 

16.8 

20.7 

20.5 

22.6 

Indira lao 
desh bachao 

45.4 

46 2 

40.2 

49.4 

51.3 

32.2 

Defector harao, 
democracy bachao 13.3 

12.7 

17.0 

22.9 

22,0 

30.6 

Can't Say 

14.3 

12.4 

26.0 

7.0 

6.2 

14.6 

Will you vote for Sanjay Gandhi 7 




kYes 

24.3 

24.5 

23.0 

20.9 

21.6 

14.9 

^o 

58.4 

60.0 

48.8 

62.7 

62.5 

64.2 

Can't Say 

17.3 

15.5 

28.2 

16.4 

15.9 

20.9 


Will his presence help 
or harm Mrs. Gandhi 


Help 

21.9 

22.1 

20.7 

25,5 

26.9 

12.6 

Harm 

45.2 

46 3 

38.6 

51.3 

51.0 

53.5 

Can’t Say 

32.9 

31.6 

40.7 

232 

22.1 

34.0 


The readings from these figures are : 

— Mrs. Gandhi seems to be the favourite and the poll 
indicates her party would poll 50-60”,, of the votes in 
these states. 

About 10-20% of the electors would vote for Babu 
Jagjivan Ram and between 8-12®o for Chaudhury Charan 
Singh. 

10-30% of the electors are undecided. 

— "Indira lao desh bachao" was the slogan seen as most 
relevant in both states. 

"Gaon jagao, desh bachao" is comparatively more relevant 
in Rural U P. and "Defector harao, democracy bachao" 
in urban Bihar. 

— A majority (around 60"^) would not vote for Sanjay 
Gandhi in both states. 

— About 45-50% in both states feel that his presence will 
harm Mrs. Gandhi’s party 

- The result of this positive feeling for Indira Gandhi and 
the negative feeling towards Sanjay Gandhi is difficult to 
predict. 

The detailed tables by sex and community are at the end 
of the report. 


Some interesting extracts : 



1) 

UP. 

Bihar (%) 

Will vote for 

: Men Women 

Men Women 

Charan Singh 

7.09 5.18 

982 

811 

Indira Gandhi 

49.24 56.82 

56 20 

6881 

Jagjivan Ram 

17.31 10.30 

18 81 

12.25 

Can't Say 

26.36 27.70 

15.17 

10 83 

Indira Gandhi clearly is more popular among women 


2) 

U.P. 

Bihar 


Will vote for 

: Mus. Har. Others 

Mus. Har. Others 

Cbaran Singh 

4.38 2,69 11.10 

4.03 8.09 

14.41 

Indira Gandhi 

55.35 51.40 52.71 

74 38 62.45 

5085 

Jagjivan Ram 

7.94 24 22 8.65 

6 43 15.92 

23,90 

Can't Say 

32.33 2169 27.54 

15.16 13.54 

10 84 


Indira has support among all groups in U.P. and the Muslims 
and Harijans in Bihar. 

Jagjivan Ram's .^pport is best among Harijans in U P. and 
‘Others' in Bihar. 

Mus. = Muslims : Har. = Harijans 


3) Indira Gandhi's image is predominantly of one m - 
rule the nation and the people prospered. 

Charan Singh's image is primarily of the one who cares *or 
farmers and Jagjivan Ram is seen as an experienced leader 
who will be good for India and as one who cares for the 
backward classes. 

Another interesting feature which shows up is in terms of 
the opinions among people of various educai on i- ■ 

O.) 




Education : 
UTTAR PRADESH 
Will vote for : 
Char.iM Siiujii 
Indir.i G.iofifii 
J.iniiviiti Rani 
C.in't Say 


Some 

Illiterate Schooling SSC Graduate 


5 2 

6 4 

8 4 

4 5 

51 8 

50 0 

46 3 

44 9 

14 / 

131 

12 6 

16 8 

28 :i 

30 5 

3? 7 

33 7 


BIHAR 

Will vote for ■ 


C'laiait S'liqii 

() 3 

88 

98 

78 

Inrjira Gandhi 

6>i ft 

60 5 

50 5 

49 9 

•Jagiivan Ram 

101 

16 3 

21.1 

23 1 

Can't Say 

137 

14 4 

18 6 

19 2 

We see tliat !in!ir,i 

IS moie 

popular vn/ilh 

Ifie 1 

irieducated 


In direct (onfinst, Jagiivnn Ram's popularity increases with 
higher educated persons 

Anottier, somewhat disturbing, finding is that the "can't say" 
inrre.ises jniong the more educated. An indication, 
perhaps, of the dilemma at which the country is poised. 

The cat(;gory of 'other backward classes' (other than the 
Hanjaii'. scherfuled castes) has not been presented separately 
since their poiiol.ition is not available in the census data and 
piojecting their opinion '.voiild tfius not be possible. 

However the opinion among them is shr)wn below • 


Will vote for . 

UP 

Bihar 

{%) 

(3haran Sinqi, 

12 04 

33 33 


Indira Gandhi 

40 74 

41.03 


Jaqjivan Ham 

5 56 

25.64 

0 

Can't Say 

41 66 

- 



OPINIONS AT A GLANCE Bffl 


Jagiiv.in Ram 



State: Uttar Pradesh 



Jagjivjri Ram (Figures are ®,.) 




State ' Bihar 



l.'l.l'M 


sJOlUi'l 





An opinion rroll was carried out in various areas of three r'onstiiuencics 

Uttar Pradesh and .Sasaram m Bihar 


Baghpat and Rae Bareli ir 


BAGHPAT 


Percentage who would vote for. 


Char.in Singh (Lok Dal) 

44 4 

Ft. C Vikal (Congress 1) 

22 8 

Ohara Smgh (Janata) 

2 7 

Oan't Say 

30.1 

RAEBAREtl ' 


Percentage who would vote for 


nnira tiandhi (Coiuiress-I) 

63 5 

/ijay.i R<i|e Scindia (Janata) 

1 2 

Mahipal Shastn (Lok Dal) 

1.3 

3an’t Say 

340 


34 


SASARAM 

.f-’emi ntaqi who '/voiild vote foi 

J.ajjivan Ram (Jan.ila) 68 5 

Mdhabit Paswan (Congiess-I) 29.2 

Shivanandan Paswan (Lok Dal) 2.3 


As a comparison presented below are the percentage of votes 
polled by th*; various parlies m those constituencies in 1977 



BAGHPAT 

RAE BARELI 

SASARAM 

Janata 

63 5 

53 5 

78 5 

Congress 

36 5 

36.9 

20.1 

Others 


9.6 

1.4 




Spot report 


Madhya Pradesh 

An unimportant 
election 


ON the middle of 
the road to No¬ 
where lies the small 
and dozing town of 
Fauna, high up to 
the north in Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh, on 
the edge of the UP 
border, neighbour¬ 
ing the violent UP 
district of Banda, where guns arc 
more valuable possessions than 
wives. If Banda is dacoit-infested, 
the adjoining Panna is iiol exactly 
free from crime; but the dacoits of 
Panna too ■— compared with their 
compatriots-in-arms in -idjjoiuing 
Banda, or the nearby Bhind, Morena 
Chambul and Agra — are slcepici 
too. Nor is there much that they 
could loot. 

The poor are as poor as you get 
them. This is forest and hill and 
sparse unirrigated one-crop land. 
The hills, some of them, provide 
Panna with its singular daiui to fame 
— the diamond mines. And hordes 
of poor conic to the mines to seek 
their precious stones of fortune, in 
vesting whatever little they may 
have into a fling with destiny. A 
varied array of castes and different 
kinds of tribals arc strewn over the 
region — gonds, lodhis — but caste 
wars have not assuined the propor¬ 
tions they have just a few miles fu.-- 
Iher nortli, in Uttar Pradesh, or in Bi¬ 
har. Madhya Pradesh is ditferent 
Here the rajahs still rule. The quaUty 
of their power, and the strength of 
their command, has weakened with 
the gradual crawl ot the twentieth 
century into Panna, but no one 
denies their continuing influence: an 
Incoming collector is still expected to 
pay his respects to the Rajah Saheb, 
and woe betide the politician who 
spurns the local prince. 

It is a brutal existence for the 
people. The best of times means no¬ 
thing more than two full meals a 
day; normalcy is defined by one 
harsh meal, and bad times means 
hunger. A sari, a dhoti, a cooking 
pot: that is the ' sum total of pro¬ 
perty. 

Much of the poor live by hewing 
wood from the forests and selling r 
at dirt cheap prices in the town, 
from where it is carted by effi¬ 
cient businessmen to the larger cities 
and sold at ten times the price. The 
major threats to the extensive forests 
in the district come from both the 
rich and the poor. The ricn. still con¬ 
vinced that it is the birthright of the 
thakur to hunt, still certain that one 


of th? way.s of flaunting virility is bv 
shooting <1 luniboring nilgai with the 
help of a powerful, etlicicnt, long- 
range rifle, still defining hospitality 
by a communal bloodletting, poach 
regularly in the jungle.s. It Is, of 
course, against Ih" law (except in 
very very lew .selected regions), but 
the maintenance of the law is not the 
easiest thing in the world ip these 
paits. There are quite a tew funny 
stories about how the forest officers 
try and prevent poacliing. There was 
one thakur who was n notorious 
poacher. And word reached the forest 
officers that he had guests and was 
going to take them out for a shoot. 
So the jeep.s of the forest preserva¬ 
tion officers, for the next couple of 
days, did not wander about in the 
jungle; instead they kept circling 
the house of the thakur-—ip order to 
prevent him from setting out at all. 

The. other threat is deforestation. 
The landless simply keep on cutting 
the trees on the edge of the forest-, 
until they have cleared about five 
acres or so, and then they 
till this land. Sooner or later 
the Govermnent gives in and 
icgul.iriscs this takeover of 
Stale land. One of the surest ways 
of knowing that bad days are ahead 
is when the price of wood starte 
coming down in the markets. This 
means th.it more people are being 
driven to cut the wood in order to 
keep starvation at bay. Tlii.s year, 
the price ot wood bad started com¬ 
ing down from August. 

Today the massive failure of the 
kharif crop, and the long drought has 
driven the people to their knees in 
supplication and prayer. And the 
prayer.s are not only to the gods, but 
also to men: the men with power, 
the men in Government, the men 
with money to lend. Soim-lime.s, gods 
and human beings, and their mutual 
relationships, are rontii.sfd. On Dec¬ 
ember 7, Mrs Indira Gandhi came 
here for an election meeting. It was 
a big day for the town; such an im 
ortant leader had never come here 
eiore; nearly 10,000 people turned 
up to sec and hear her. That meet¬ 
ing injected a sliver of life into a 
totally litele.ss election. But that was 
not all. Coincidentally, the area had 
its fir.st rains in months a little before. 
And the people responded b.y saying 
that even Iiidra had melted in front 
of Indira Gandhi’s pleas. Two hundred 
kilometres down south, in Jabalpui. 
the sociali.st Sliarad Yadav wa.s the 
beneficiary of similar luck. On Nov¬ 
ember 1!). he began a six-day, padaya- 



tra through about ISO villages in his 
constituency, Jabalpur: as soon as he 
finished, the skies darkened and the 
rain came pouring down. 

These rains produced long sighs 
of relief. Immediately farmers began 
ploughing their fields, and there was 
n hectic scramble for the stocks of 
fertiliser. Today the welcome sme* 
of churned brown earth has returned 
to the ,iir, and the rabi crop has had 
an auspicious beginning. But the en 
ormous damage th.:it the total di.s- 
appearance of the kharif has wrought 
cannot be remedied by ,i few rain>- 
The rains bring promi.se, not fulfil 
ment. The Government has opened 
relief works, and tlie Ministers h:iv<' 
totally predictably begun to “in^pei ' 
relief centres” in order to make the 
State pay for their- election tours, but 
the threat of starvation to both men 
and cattle is still great. January and 
February will be cruel months; and 
If there arc no fresh rains then even 
the little water that is left will dry 
up. Even if human beings are saved 
from starvation, cattle will certainly 
die. There is no food for the cattle. 
The forests which should have been 
green in tlie lovely winter sunshine, 
arc a dull brown, as if stricken by a 
disease. The grass is dead. 



I N such times of hardship, the vill¬ 
ager, of course, look.s up to the 
Government for relief, but he also 
has two other sources of .solace. The 
one Is the former, raiah. Thc.se .scions 
of fcud.slism do not do much these 
davs; not many of them have money, 
and the- few that have are reluctant 
to squander it away on charity, but 
the myth of the rajah looking after 
his pruja lives on. And it is fuelled by 
the occasional story, which spreads 
like wildfire among a receptive audi¬ 
ence. There is the story of Marlaiid 
Singh, the ex-iulor of Rewa. He was 
contesting in 1977 as an Independent 
supported by the Gongress (as he is 
contesting now), and the man who 
opposed him was the blind socialist 
leader Yamuna I'lasad Sliashtri. 
After Sliashtri filed his nomination, 
he went up to the prince, and told 
him that, er, he was, rr, the Janata 
candidate, and he ho]H>d, er, that the 
prince would, er, understand. The 
prince, in classic feudal spirit, nut 
merely wished him well in the ensu¬ 
ing battle, but also gave him Rs 
2(1,000 of his own money to matoa it 
a faiier fight. Sliashtri fought such 
a fair fight that he did something 
quite unheard or ; he defeated the 
prince. Well, that was that. A 
little while after the M.ucti 1977 
elections, the main m.irkctplacc oi 
the city in which the candidates live 
was destroyed m a fire. Immediab ie 
the prince went and donated R-- 
50.000 to help rebuild the market. 
There were tears in the people's 
eyes when they realised they had 
defeated "such a noble man”. Pius, 
the rajahs and ramind.irs still own 
large tracts of land, having evaded 
the ceiling, and large numbers arc 
directly dependent on Iheffl. 

The other, and much mure vital, 
much more relevant source ot solace 

v:, 



is the moneylender. Even in aormal 
times, with such povert.v mlinit and 
the demands of Indian society beinff 
wliat th«‘y are, the. moneylender is 
the riilerum around which the rural 
eeononiv and even .social life balan¬ 
ces The villager has no surplus, 
and he has to go to thd money-lender 
de.spite his raparious rates of inter¬ 
est, for a loan. This new fcudali.sni 
finds its impact on the elections. The 
moneylender cxcrcise.s enormous 
power in the village, and his fnllu- 
ence sways a great number of votes. 
One of the important reasons tvhy 
the Congress was wiped out of Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh was, paradoxically, the 
Emergency decision to write off all 
loans. All old loans were written 
Dif, of course, but the villager’s sole 
source of credit was also destroyed. 
And In the absence of any alterna¬ 
tive source of credit the villager was 
forced to go back to the moneylead¬ 
er. Who, in turn, instead of giving the 
villager money, gave him taunts. The 
villager finally rasented this tbeore- 
tically laudable decision of Mrs 
Gandhi’s Government as mudi as 
anything else. 

The Janata Party in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh is, despite the omameatal 
presena* of a few ex-socialists of the 
PSP variety, largely an extension ot 
the Jana Sangli, and theic in facd 
lic.s its strength—if the sodaUsts 
took over the. Janata Party in Ma¬ 
dhya Pradesh they would success¬ 
fully destroy it here. The Hiodu 
revivalism preached by the Jana 
Sangh. its clcfencc of the right to 
pi ivy purses, its champion^ip of 
free enterprise, has traditionally ap¬ 
pealed to the feudal elements. And 
the traders and the moneylenders 
form the hardcore of the RSS and 
the Jana Sangh here. These two 
together form a solid electoral pha 
lanx in Madhya Pradesh, and anyone 
trying to defeat such a combination 
has a formidable task on his hands. 

The town of Panna, and its ad¬ 
joining villages, fall under the Da- 
moh parliamentary constituency. '^Is 
Is not a glamour seat. No journalists 
of the national and international 
Press arc paying any attention to the 
outcome at Damoh. The winner 
from Damoh, to whichever Party he 
or she may belong, is not likeW to 
become a Minister if his or her Party 
comes to power. But the winner win 
have one vital asset, which will put 
him or her on par in the next Par¬ 
liament with Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
Charan Singh and Jagjivan Ram 
(as-suming that these three manifesto 
Prime Ministers win in their oonsti' 
tuendes) ; they will all have one vote 
Mch. 

Panna district has no one who 
calls himself an atheist, two people 
who bidong to “other reli^onr, 45 
Buddhists, 133 Christians, 2,786 Jains, 
12,962 Muslims and 4,13,064 Hindus. 
The rajahs of six prominent and not 
to prominent princely States have 
their influence, not to mention 
40 or so /amindars, who are equally 
feudal in their attitudes. The 'Hin¬ 
du* nomenclature disguises under its 
fold a vast array of different and 
36 , 


often mutually antagonistic catego¬ 
ries. 1'hcrc are the Iribals who form 
about 13 per cent of the population. 
They are the lowest of the low : the 
gonds and the rajgonds, the latter 
being the gonds who worked directly 
for the rajahs. Then there arc th, 
harijans; about 17 per cent of the 
population, just a shade above the 
tribals — at least most of them are 
permanently housed, even if equally 
hungry. The tribals arc often mo 
bile, going wherever the need for 
water and a meagre livelihood will 
take them. There are the ba^ward 
classes ; the lodhis, the kols (who 
carry coal), the ahirs, the sahus 
(tclis), the sains (barbers, also call¬ 
ed, the better known, nais), the dhi- 
mtrs (water carriers), the bansors 
(weavers of bamboo strips, making 
baskets etc), the baris (who are 
traditional servants, who once work¬ 
ed for the kings and now work for 
the collector). And then the cream : 
the baniyas, the brahmins, and on 
top the thakurs. All these biradaris 
(brotherhoods) have their own 
values and collective aspirations, 
their different leaders. The social 
poverty of the tribals is evident from 
the fact that they do not have a single 
leader who can represent them. The 



harijans at least have a man who is 
an MLA. 

The three major candidates 
searching for approval from this vast 
arsenal of demands and aspirations 
are Frabhu Narain Tandon from the 
Congress (I), Vijay Malaga of the 
Janata, and Miss Kusum Mahadele 
of the Lok Dal. The first is obvious¬ 
ly a brahmin; he was a Minister in 
the ^ngress Government in Mp. 
Malaiya is a bania and a Jana 
Sanghi. And Miss Mahadele is a 
Imckward, a ladhi, a lawyer from 
Panna town. The three, indeed, 
seem quite representative of tte 
Parties they belong to. 

_ Itw»s only after December 13, that 
the first signs of campaigning began 
to be visible in Panna; the first jMps 
came out, and the microphones be¬ 
gan making their hideonsly unmnsl- 
cal noises But the audience was 
clearty apathetic. This election may 
have many other firsts to its credit, 
but one thing it will surely go down 
in history as is the most listleu eko- 
tlen to be held so far. Private 
Janata Party estimates of the polling 
turnout vary between 35 and 40 per 
cent : many would consider even 
that too oi^'mistic And slnoe rig¬ 
ging in all its many-hued glory has 
still not readied the land of Madhya 


Pradesh, there is not much chance of 
an artifidal boost to the polling 
percentage. 

The Congress (1) had a'headstart. 
The initial .sympathy clearly lies 
with Mrs Indira Gandhi as the people 
repeat the familiar complaints : pu¬ 
ces have risen (even the price of 
salt has more than doubled to 35 
paise a kg in the last year); law and 
order is in a mess; all the Janata 
people are incompetent; they have 
brought this country to such a mess; 
relief has been shoddy; the present 
lot are corrupt; and ‘all said and 
done, Indira Gandhi was better’. 
Plus, she has apologised, hasn’t she? 

But if Mr Tandon thought he was 
going to walk away with the elec¬ 
tions, he is sadly mistaken. To begin, 
with, his personal reputation is not 
what be would like it to be. People 
remember his tenure as Minister 
with some repugnance; and his intel¬ 
lectual qualities raise a universal 
laugh. But most important is the 
Janata campaign. As the Janata 
jeeps began touring the villages, and 
its cadre was activated, they began 
reminding the people of the Emer¬ 
gency. And that has already begun 
to strike a responsive chord. The 
Janata always bad a base in the 
area, and the growing consensus at 
least in Panna seems to be to give it 
another chance. 

The unknown quantity in this 
election is Miss Mahadele. She has 
an excellent reputation for service to 
the poor, as a lawyer, and she is the 
president of the Lodhi Sangh and 
the local Backward Classes Associa¬ 
tion in Panna. What precise impact 
she will have on the result is difficult 
to assess; nobody has any idea, not 
even the Lok Dal. It can be taken 
that she will not win, but how many 
votes she will get and from which 
basket is the Big Question, If she 
takes away 50 or 60 thousand votes 
from the Janata, the Congress (I) 
could win; if she takes away poten¬ 
tial Congress (I) votes, well, Mr 
Malaiya could be drawing an MP’s 
salary from next January. 

But if there was a candidate who 
waa (I know it sounds absurd but 
let ns continue the image) cam¬ 
paigning for no elections, most pro¬ 
bably he would win. The people are 
ride of politidans and Parties, and 
their apathy and non-cooperation will 
be evident on January 3, when they 
go to the 346 polling booths in Pan¬ 
na district to cast their votes : most 
of them will simply not go. They 
couldn’t care less. The next MP 
will not be a representative of the 
people, but a representative of 
certain vested interests. That will 
he the basic truth about this Now¬ 
here election. 

Drive two hours north from Panna, 
cross the Ganga, and drive two hours 
or so further north, through Fateh- 
pur district. From Nowhere, you 
«rill suddenly reach Somewhere. 
Somewhere where all eyes will be 
focussed, and all hearts heating. 
This will be the district of Rae 
Bareli. 

M. J. AKBAR 



Spot report 


Uttar Pradesh 

Rae Bareli: Villages may 
vote LokDal 


“Dekhiye babuji, for 
the last hundred 
years ever since the 
British made these 
brahmins and tha- 
kurs into rajas and 
ranis, they think 
that we will do any¬ 
thing that they tell 
us to do; they think 
servants. They think 
that our vote is already in their 
pocket. Well, let me tell you that 
they are assuming too mucis. Hie 
yadavs and kurmis today are nobody's 
servants. We will vote for ourselves 
this time.” said Mangal Behari 
Yadav, an angry old peasant in 
Munshiganj village in Oalmau sector 
right in the Interior of Rae Bareli 
constituency. 

This is the essential contradiction 
in Rae Bareli today. Not the contradic¬ 
tion between the charismas of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and Rajmata Sdndia. 
Not the contradiction between the 
money and resources of the two 
queens. Not even the contradiction 
between the forces of the Emergency 
and democracy. The real contradic¬ 
tion in Rae B^U today is that 
between the old feudal dominance of 
the brahmin and thakur on one side 
and the growing consciousness of the 
backward castes. 

But now Jai Gurudev has started 
campaigning for Rajmata Vijaya Raje 
Sdndia of the Janata Party and it is 
expected that he WiU wean away a 
iiertain section of the badiward votes. 
However, Mahipal Shastri of the Lok 
Dal will still get a sizeable number 
of the backward votes. 

It is easy to get confused about the 
election scene in Rae Bareli if one 
stays in and around Rae Bareli town. 
The blaring loudspeakers, the raucous 
supporters of Mrs ■ Gandhi and the 
Rajmata and the omnipresent poster 
war would lead one to the conclusion 
that the election in the constituency 
is essentially between two queens'and 
the might and pow^ they can muster. 
"Elections in Rae Barall are like this 
Saab. Smalt candidates have no 
chance. Ever since Indiraji started 
contesting in 1867, Rae Bareli has 
become a prestige seat. That is why 
the Janata has flelaed a queen 
against Mrs Gandhi. Who elae would 
have the money to match her?” aakl 
a panwala in the town. 

But as one goes into the interior 
of the constituency and starts talking 
with the peasantry, one realizes how 
different the election scene is in the 
countryside. For one thing, almost 


every second person, one is either a 
yadav, or a kurmi, or lodbi or some 
other backward caste. Enquiries re¬ 
veal that the total backward caste 
composition is nearly half the total 
electorate. In almost every family of 
this backward caste section, there is 
at least one member who is either 
studying in school or college. It Is 
this educated backward caste who 
controls the vote in the villages of 
Rae Bareli today, “1 am studying m 
college and I don’t have a vote. But 
I command the ten votes which my 
family has,” says a young man In 
Simri proudly. “And this vote is 
going to nobody else but Chaudhnry 
Charan Singh. 1 dmi’t care for his 
Party, 1 don't bother about any pol^ 
tidan. 1 ju^ know one simple little 
thing: He has got 35 seats out of 
100 Tor us and that is enough. When 



Ram Naresh Yadav 


I vote for his Party, 1 am voting for 
myself and other backward castes. 
These tbakurs and brahmins must be 
taught a lesson. They must be stopp¬ 
ed tiom dominating all the jobs." It 
was difficult to stop the young man 
from the reralar little speech he was 
going to deliver about the necessKy 
of job reservation. “We are not 
bothered about candidates. We are not 
bothered about political Partiea. We 
are not concern^ about democraLy 
or the Emqrgmicy. What we are 
bothered babuji, is abmit oai 
stomachs. We are bothered whether 
our chikiren will get education. 
Whether they will get jobs when they 
pass out of college,” another person 
piped up. 

It is this overriding preoccupoUon 
about sodoeconomic Issues among 
the peasantry, moat of which is made 



up of backward castes, whidi hasH 
push^ the election prospects ot^P 
Mahipal Shastri, a relatively minors/ 
politidan compared to the two queens,■1' 
to the fore. Shastri, a brahmin poll n 
tidan not particularly distinguished ina^ 
national politics, has suddenly eiuci g I 
cd as a dark horse who cou'd upset^ 
the apple cart of both Mrs (iandhlH 
and the Rajmata. H 

Having made a relatively l.ite start 
in the Sections, Shastri was biinsell 
surprised when he held his first 
meetings in the countryside on 
December 18. along with the formei 
State Chief Minister and now Deputy 
Chief Minister, Ram Naresh Yadav. 

If the crowds were not particularly 
large, they were extremely responsive. 
Every word of Rom Naresh Yadav 
was heard with rapt attention. Yadav 
talked about basic economics and the 
need for the peasantry to mobilise 
themselves and get a larger ahare ot 
jobs, resources and opportunities, and 
this clicked with nis audience ex¬ 
tremely well “This is the first poli¬ 
tician who has come and talked 
sense,” said a peasant who said that 
he wasnY eyen aware of the tact 
that Mahipal Shastri was standing as 
the Lok Dal candidate, before this 
meeting. “1 was thinking that 1 won't 
vote at all this time but now I know 
that Chaudhury has set up a candi¬ 
date, 1 will vote for him,” said 
another peasant who also predicted 
that if the Chaudhury himself comes 
to Rae Bareli, there was no power 
under the sun whidi could prevent 
the victory of Mahipal Shastri. 

Till the last few weeks of Decem¬ 
ber, both the Indira Congress and the 
Jsnata Party bad successfully created 
an impression that the Lok Dal was 
not fielding any candidate from Rae 
Bareli. The Janata Party workers 
were also very cleverly creating con¬ 
fusion over the change of the elec¬ 
tion symbol of thn Lok Dal. While 
the Janata Party has the kisan with 
a plough over his shoulders, the Lok 
Dal has the kisan ploughing the fields. 
Since the earlier symbol of the BKD. 
later adopted by the undivided Janata, 
was the kisan with a plough over bis 
shoulder, it is easy to confuse the 
peasant by saying that this was the 
symbol of Chaudhury Charan Singh’s 
Party. 

In spite of the backward castes 
having tremendous potential as a 
vote bank, the Lok Dal itself is doing 
little to capitalise on this. Shastri 
ha.s only five jeeps compared to the 
hundreds of vehicles of Mrs Gandhi 
and the Bajmata. He also has a 
handful of fulltime workers, most of 
whom are working for the Lok Da> 
out of their own money. “If we 
couM have even a fifth of the money 
and vehicles that Mrs Gandhi or Baj¬ 
mata has, we could create such a Lok 
Dal wave that both Mrs Gandhi and 
the Bajmata would be just swept 
away in front of it,” said a Lok Dal 
worker. 

Many of the workers arc hitter 
because the Central leadership of the 
liOk Dal seems quite indifferent about 
the prospects of their candidate in Rae 
Bareli and in a meeting with workers 
Ram Naresh Yadav faced a veritable 
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National Insurance presents 
33 keys to greater security 



National's 33 priority schemes provide effective 
insurance cover nationwide-for the large Industrialist 

or even the small farmer 


National's security means 
many things to many people 

NcJtional's package of 33 priority 
insurance schemes offers security 
for diverse needs : for 
industrialists exporters, bankers, 
workmen, small entrepreneurs 
and housewives. Even the farmer 
is assured a secure future. 

Protecting the farmer is a 
priority concern 

The farmer, backbone of India's 
economic progress, is the object 
of special focus by National 
Insurance. National offers the 
rural sector a specially oriented 
package of schemes that covers 
livestock, agricultural pumpsets 
and provides protection against 
personal accidents. Thus a vital 
national asset is made secure. 

Many more hands reach 
out to serve better 

National is constantly gearing 
itself to seive the insuring public 
better. Today, the Company's 
growing network comprises 73 


Divisional Offices, 171 Branch 
Offices, 4 Regional Offices and 3 
Foreign Offices. National's 
development staff and rural 
agents add further impetus to the 


National's sacarity spaotnim covara: t 

Cl Firt and Natural Calamitits Inturanca c • 
Conaaquantial Loti(Fira| Insuranct o Marina a 
Cano (Duty 6 Profits) Iniuranco □ Marina 
Hull Inauranes □ Marina-cum-Sloriga-com- 
Fractian Inaurtnca O Fraction Inauraota □ 
MacMnary Braakdown Inauranca □ Maehinary ; 
Loai of Profita dut to Braakdown Inauranca 

□ Contractorc All Riaka Inauranca o Mator i 
Vahiclaa Inaurancao Aviation Inauranca (Hull, 
Parconti Accidant, Aircraw'a Loat of Lican- 
sea) o Burglary Inauranca (Privita and Bnii* 
ntaa Premiiaa) □ Bnnktr's Blnnkat Inaurnncn 

□ Parconal Aceidnat Inturancn (Bronp B Indi¬ 
vidual) o Group Hotpilalisalion B Madical 
Banafita Inauranca □ Fidelity Bnarantan ! 
Inturanca □ Worktrt Conpanaation Inturancn 
n Personal B Public Liability Intoraoct □ 
Profaaaional Indamnity Inturanca □ Campottr I 
Inauranca o Trndtrt Ceaibinad Intnranca a | 
Monay Inauranca (Caah in Safn/Tranalt) □ ' 
Cold Slataga (iacludint datarioratlan at 
atacka) loawanct □ Bailar Inauranca including 
Third Party liability □ All RItkt loturnnca 

□ Combintd Firt and Burglary lotiiranct □ 
Bloodttnek Inturancn □ Ttitvitionintnranet! 
o Cnitit 6 Liveatnek Inturinen □ Animal 
Drawn Vtbiclat loaurinca □ Cyclt Rkkthnw 
Inauranca □ Janata B Grunin AccMtnt Iniu- 
rnnea □ Agricuilufal Pumpitti Inturanca. ; 


drive for service efficiency. The 
speedy settlement of claims bears 
testimony to these resources. 

Figures that tell of 
growing trust 

Our business growth is a definite 
measure of our efficiency. From 
Rs. 42.91 crores in 1973 
National's Gross Direct Premium 
rose to Rs. 72.57 crores in 1978 
—a creditable 69% increase. A 
clear reflection of our clientele's 
growing confidence in our service. 


For details of these schemes, 
please contact: 

NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
COMMNYim 

(A Subaldiiry nf BtnartI Inturancn 
Corporation of India) 

3 Middleton Street, Celcutia 700 071 
Or eny Divielonal.'Branch Office. 

a 



DedicalBd ID a growing seriee Of security 
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barrage of qnestions and complaints 
on why the Lok Dal, in spRc of 
being in power in both the State and 
the Centre, cannot mobilise enough 
funds and vehicles in a constituency 
kke Ran Bareli which is not only, 
perhaps, tte most prestigious but alra 
one in which the caste equation and 
the general feeling among the peo¬ 
ple Is so overwhelmingly in Hs 
favour. 

One major advantage of the Lok 
Dal organisation in the constituency 
is that it is mainly made up of the 
old socialist hardcore cadre trained 
bv Dr Ram Manohar Lohia. “We are 
children of Doctorsaab, and we don’t 
break easy. Our leaders have gone 
this way and that but we cadres will 
hold on till the bitter end,” said Dr 
Ganesh Chowdhury, a socialist work¬ 


er who has been with Dr Lohia from 
the IStOs. They are in marked con¬ 
trast to the hired workers of Mrs 
Gandhi and the Rajmata, who, while 
very active in Rac Bareli town itself, 
rarely do door to door campaigning 
In the villages. There is also con¬ 
siderable bitterness among the rank 
uud file workers in both the Indira 
Congress and the Janata about the 
local election campaign committee 
leaders making money out of election 
funds. 

If the Lok Dal makes a serious 
effort to mobilise the backward castes 
the present myth about the battle 
between the two queens could well 
take quHe a different turn and the 
velvet rug snatdied out from under 
their feet bv the common peasantry. 

AJOY BOSE 


"All the present 
leaders will be 
finished one by one' 


Jar Gunidev, from Uothura is a sadhu 
who oomnumds considerable support 
in UP, especiaOv amanff the' back¬ 
wards. DtaisiQ the Emergency he was 
arreted under hllSA, Durmg this 
election, he is canvpaigwbnQ apoinst 
Mrs Gandhi in Roe Barm for tha 
Janata candidate, Mrs VHaua Raje 
Sdndia. SANTOSH BHARTIYA spoke 
to him, 

Q: You are a saint, you talk of 
social welfare and yon don’t have any 
connection with politics. Then why 
are you campaignmg against Mrs 
Gandhi? Is it because you were arres¬ 
ted during the EmergencuT 

A; In fact (during the £mer|iency) 
1 was campaigning against dnnking 
of wine anid toddy and eating meat. 
This irked her and she had me arres¬ 
ted. But those who came to arreat 
me said that they were arresting me 
because 1 was gmpg to kill Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi Earlier, when Mrs Gandhi visited 
my ashram, she said that she did not 
'touch meat or wine. But her old asso¬ 
ciate, Dinesh Singh, said something 
to the contrary w^n he came to visit 
me. 

In Jail. I was kept in a small oell, 
handcuffed and sbndUed. Mrs Gandhi 
apologised for this and saM, 'I was 
not aware that you bad been hand¬ 
cuffed and ahadued. I was also not 
aware that things were stolen from 
your ashram’. I tdd her that during 
her tenure as Prime Minister women 
were being forcibly stripped and 
orores of people were robbM of their 
property, and you did not know of it? 
Then how do you know that the pre¬ 
sent Government is trying to harass 
you? 

Q; Bobo, do yoH tMnfc that if Mrs 
Gandhi comes to power, the excesses 
wiU ho rapnnted? 



A: Then the population was 50 
crores, there was no drought, and 
even then she could not provide food 
for the people, To solve (be food cri¬ 
sis, she brougnt about forrible steri¬ 
lisation and advised abortion. Then 
she clamped down the Emergency, 
suspended the fundamental rights of 
the people and jput them in jail. Only 
a iveak administrator resorts to an 
Emergency, And this took plats when 
there was no drought. Now there is 
acute drottidit and the population has 
increased to 70 crores. It Is clear thpt 
in such n situation if she comes to 
power she will take mote severe mea¬ 
sures. She has iu> other option 
hut to resort to sucm measiu’es. 

Q: But if you ask any commoner, 
he will say that Mrs GandkPs Gov¬ 


ernment was better than the present! 
one. 

A: The Janata Government, dur¬ 
ing the 21 months of its rule, ran the 
administration efficiently. It did not 
commit excesses. But there was in- 
fighing, which takes place in all the 
Parties. To speak the truth, in 21 
months the number of roads it con¬ 
structed and the increase in the sup-1 
ply of power it brought about, the 
Congress Government had .not been 
able to do in 30 years. Prints didn’t 
rise.' Even today prices are not as 
high as they were during the Emer¬ 
gency. Then one kg of sugar used to 
cost rupees eight or nine. The mis¬ 
take the Janata Government made 
was that they did not publicise their 
achievements. 

Q: Do you think that under the 
present political system all the prob¬ 
lems can be solved? 


A: No, if the present pattern con¬ 
tinues, never. If the system changes 
according to the needs of the age, 
then we can hope for some im|HX)ve- 


ments. 

Q: How w&i the system change? 

A: When an ailment cannot he 
cured, the medicine is changed. The 
people of this country will themsel¬ 
ves find the medicine for this ailment. 

Q: I am asking you thhr auestson 
because a lot of young people come 
to you- for advice. Here, a slogan 
which is being raised is: ’Desk M 
aasha Sanjay Gandhi’ (The hope of 
the nation is Sanjay Gandhi). Do you 
think that- under the leadetrship of 
Sanjay Gandhi the country will ex- 
penence a new Sense of direction? 

A: I have been advising the 
youth that they should pay attention 
to their studies and should not be 
influenced into hooli|anism by politi¬ 
cians. The youth will achieve noth¬ 
ing. They are pushed to face the guns 
and the lathis snd only the politicians 
benefit. As far as Sanjay Gandhi is 
concerned, I can aay that the person 
whose behaviour is no( good cannot 
do society any good nor can be do 
any good for the country. To aerve 
the country you need to be patriotic 
and aacrifleing. But instead, if you 
aie corrupt, then what will happen to 
the country? For the elections a tre¬ 
mendous amount of money is being 
spent But where is the money com¬ 
ing from? And the people win have 
to eventually pay for this. Duriug 
the Emergency people were told 
either to nve Rs 5,000, Rs 10,000 
or Rs 20]000 failing which they 
would be put in jail under MISA. 

Q: What do you think ^ (he 
future? 

A: I think that hediyug will end 
and satyayug will begin. In the inte¬ 
rim period between the two, the 
greedy peoMe will be beaten to pulp. 
Whatever Babaji has been saying 
will he remembered by the peo|de. 


Q: It the eleetions are held and 
the selfish people . . . 

A: The elections will be held 
again because no Party will get a 
majority. Tfe people will be exploi¬ 
ted again. The farmers will be paid 
lesa m their crops and will hwe to 
boy manufactured goods at high pn- 
oes. 
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Q: Among the present leaders of 
the country who do you thinfc has a 
bright future? 

A: None. All arc on the brink and 
they will be finished one by one. 

Q: There are some youth among 
them. 

A: Who are young among them? 

Q: There is Chandra Shekhar and 
Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

A: If one grain among hundreds 
is different, then what difference does 
it make? What is Chandra Shekhar’s 
value? If a few young people advise 
old men whose limbs shake, who have 


to clear their throats every time they 
have to speak and who need to sit 
after every two minutes, then noth¬ 
ing will be achieved. Who will want 
to bring in the youth? When Chandra 
Shekhar started organising the youth 
he was made to move out. Who else 
is young? You have been speaking of 
Sanjay Gandhi but whatever he has 
been made into is due to bis mother’s 
love. 

9- ff Sanjay Gandhi is made 
Prime Minister, then . . . 

A: (Laughs loudly) If god gives a 
bald man nails he is only going to 
hurt his own head 


'Amethi will be turned 
into another London" 


come to campaign (or their caiidi- 
^te,” he saia 

In direct contrast to this -is Sanjav 
Gandhi’s campaign stiategy. The fh* 
to start actively campaiguin.!; in' the 
constituency, Sanjay has pushed in 
all the money, men and resources he 
can possible mobilise. “Whatever you 
say about this boy, be has a lot of 
energy. He has travelled all around 
the constituency in the first two 
weeks alone. This will have a good 


effect on the i^ople,’’ said another 
man in Amethi. The impact of San- 
foy’s campaign has bad mixed results. 
Sanjay has been hardly able to 
create any rapport with the people of 
Amethi. His speeches at the innum¬ 
erable election meetings held every 
day were never more than lOmiuutes 
long and the audience rarely res^d- 
sive. Only when Mrs Gandhi visited 
Amethi, the crowds responded with 
•ome feelii^ 

But inspite of the lack of rapport, 
Sanjay has managed to create an 


impression that he nssans business. 


I N Amethi, what might ultimately 
prove crucial is the basic orga¬ 
nisational weakness of the Lok Dal. 
This is amply illustrated by the elec¬ 
tion scene here. Because of the 
shambles in which the Lok Dal orga¬ 
nisation is, it has lost an equally 
good chance as in Rae Bareli to 
win. 

While the backward caste compo¬ 
sition in Amethi is not as large as in 
Rae Bareli, the Lok Dal has for 
some time had a good hold on a 
large section of the electorate in¬ 
cluding the Muslims who form near¬ 
ly 15 per cent of the population of 
mis constituency. This is borne out 
by the fact that in the 1977 Assembly 
election.^, unlike in Rae Bareli, the 
Janata won all the Assembly seals 
except one in the Amethi parlia¬ 
mentary constituency area. And 
judging by the individual perfor¬ 
mance of MLAs In the Askmbly 
elections, those belonging to the Lok 
Dal constituent polled as much- as 
52,541 votes compared to the total 
68,536 votes polled by the entire 
Congress. 

Most of these votes came from 
the Muslims and backward castes 
who together form the largest block 
vote in the Amethi constituency. It 
was with this in mind that the Lok 
Dal quite confidently put up a Mus¬ 
lim candidate, a backward, for the 
coming elections. The candidate. 
Muzatfar Hussain Khichauchi, how¬ 
ever, within a few days of his nomi¬ 
nation defected suddenly to Sanjay 
Gandhi’s camp 'and was subsequent¬ 
ly given an election ticket by the 
Indira Congress from Baharich. This 
was a big blow to the Lok Dal pros¬ 
pects in the constituency and expos¬ 
ed the basic inadequacy of the 
Party organisation. Kbichaucdii com¬ 
mands great respect among the Mus- 
' 11ms and his hurried replacement by 
Mohammed Isa Cbaudhury, a real- 
tively minor politician who contest¬ 
ed as an independent candidate in 
the' 1977 Assembly elections from 
Ganriganj segment of the constitu¬ 


ency and polled only 750 votes, is 
hardly adequate. 

Chaudhury has hardly any election 
machinery to speak of and the few 
meetings that he addressed in the 
middle of December were poorly at¬ 
tended. “Fata nahin, yeh candidate 
kaisa hain. He does not have any 
car, nor does he go from door to door. 
Who is going to vote for him? We are 
not even sure whether he is actually 
the Lok Dal candidate. Janata Party 
wmkers say that Chaudhury Charan 
Singh is supporting Ravinara Pratap 
Singh. Indira Congress workers say 
that Khichauchi had joined the 
Indira Congress with the Chaudhury’s 
consent. We are confused here 
and nobody has come to explain to 
us what is the real situation,’’ said a 
Muslim gujjar on the outskirts of 
Amethi town. "Lok Dal will become 
Lop Dal, babuji’’, said o tea stall 
vendor, near the Amethi railway 
station. "They are all fools. They do 
not have money, they don't have wot- 
kers and not a single big leader has 


One of the slogans which he and his 
followers had used in 1977 and is 
using again thus time is “Vote for 
Sanjay and he will turn Amethi into 
another London’’. This has had kk; 
effect especially since the sitting Ml' 
from Amethi, Havindra Pratap Singh 
of the Janata Party who is recontest¬ 
ing the elections, has done little for 
the constituency, and there is a gene 
ral feeling, which transcends caste 
barriers, that in the prevailing politi¬ 
cal confusion, Sanjay could well be 
the best bet. 

Memories of forcible sterilization 
are still there but they have lost 
much of their intensity. The families 
who were affected by the sterilization 
drive are of course very bitter about 
it and a rickshaw puller whose broth¬ 
er was sterilized said, *‘I will vote for 
anybody except Sanjay’’. But this is 
a rare case. Generally, the stock ans¬ 
wer of people in Amethi, when asked 
about sterilization, was “We know it, 
was bad, but 1 think they have learni 
their lesson and won’t ever try it 




again”. The main weakness of the 
Janal.i election chances in the con¬ 
stituency Is the reputation of Ravin 
dra Pralap Singii: People complain 
that he is a goonda who has little cun- 
rern for tlie people and is only inter 
osti-d in making money. 

Drawing his support mainly Iroiii 
|tliakur.s who form about 11 per cent 
cf the total electorate, Ravindra Pra- 
tap Singh lacks the organisation and 
money imwer which Sanjay has 
thrown into his campaign. His chau 
a's however unproved s|fghilv in the 


last few WL*cks of Dect'inber when 
the Rajinata sent him some of her 
vehicles and some resourras from 


Rae Uarsli to help him. “Dchikyc 
babuji, in Amethi today we have Ill- 
tie to choose from. Both Sanjay as 
well as Pratap Singh arc had. Roth 
have done no work for Amethi. We 
don’t know now who we will vote for. 
Wc will dcadc only on polling day it¬ 
self," said a panwala in Amethi. 

Along with this confusion is u grow¬ 
ing tension in Amethi town and large- 
scale violence t'ould well be started 
by Singh’s men since their calcula¬ 
tion is that as Sanjay is an outsider, 
there is more chances of him being 
blamed fur any violence than Singh. 

AJOY BOSE 


Bihar 

Banka: Can Madhu 
Limaye save his seat ? 


I N li.ink.i, the eon-stitueney of' Madhu 
l.iiii.i.ye, the baltle is going to be 
Ik-Iwi'i ii two ca.stes — the yadavs and 
tile i.ijpiits. The other La,ste.s are 
taking .sides. The yadavs and 
lilt- lajputs have around a lakh vo¬ 
ters e.u li There are also 35.1M)0 Mus¬ 
lims, hXOOO koiri.s, C5,UU0 brahmin.'! 
(10,(1(10 liai'ijaiis and oU.UUO adivasis. 
Madim l.iiiiayc, the Luk Dill nominee 
i.s hgliliiig the election on the strength 
111 the backward voles. The young 
.l.iii.ii.i Pally candidate Janacdan Ya- 
<l.i\. Is a v.Klav and .1 State Mini- 
sit-i III I he Ham Simdar Dos Cabinet. 
I he Congie.s.s (I) candidate is u raj- 
,mt, ('.liaiidra.shekhar Singh. 

Tlx' li.iiika Parliameiilary ewnsti- 
tiieticv i.s .spread out over ihiee dis- 
!iu-f s—Saiithal Parganas, Moiigbyr 
.iiiii lihag.ilpm. The area i.s a hilly tcr- 
iMiii Miout -to per cent of the land is 
cultiv.ible and of ihis 23 IKS per cent 
Is irrigated. Must ol the lend is 
iivvued by ihe rajput landlords closely 
lollowi'd by the yadavs and bhumi- 
li.’i' 

.Madhu Liiiiiiye had won this seat 
in I 0/7 .iiul he had gut about 2,0U,0U() 
voles A! Iliat time too, Chandrasbe- 
khar Smgh had been his main <)ppo- 
neiii Ihe poiiiical .situation has diaii- 
ged .sime then. The Janata- Party 
hiokt; up, Hie laik Hal was formed 
,md (he backward castes in Bihar 
I use. 'I Ills will dO'liuilely have an im- 
pai I on the coining elections. Cban- 
di asiK'kIiar .Singh is a staunch leader 
III the rajpiiks. He had also been a 
Mate Muasler Kc has been winning 
the (h.ijha and Chakai Assembly 
i.e,it.-. .sime 1952. i’he Janata Party 
iioimiiee, Janardan Yadav, was an 
.iilivi.si ill the iP inuveiiient and bad 
been a i\lmi.stcr in the Karpoori Tha- 
-viii .\tmi.sti'y. In fact, he is still a 
Minisier m the Ram Sundar Das cabi- 
■k'i Out in a sense he is unique: he 
11 '.-' Just a leader ut a particular 
.M.-ie or a Party but he is recognised 
as I h arter by all sections ol the pco- 
ol she. area. According to a Lt)k 


Dai supporter, My Hashim, Mr Yadav 
will get a number of Mu.sliui votes of 
the area. 

The Parliamentary constituency has 
six As.scmbl.v segments. Mr.dhu Lima¬ 
ye has some plus points. Out of the 
six MIaAs of the area, lour are from 
the Lok Dal. The other two are Ja¬ 
nata MLAs. 

The entire coiistilueiicy is badly 
iillccted by the drought. But the Gov¬ 
ernment IS doing pii-eious little, as the 
entire Government administrative ma¬ 
chinery is busy with the elections. 
The situation is being exploited by 
the political Parties in dilfe.ient ways: 
the Lok Dal is blaming the Janata- 
Govei'iimeiit m Riliar, the Janata Party 
IS blaming the Lok Dal Government 
at the Centre lor not pioviding 


Madhu Limaye 



enough aid, and the Congress (I) is 
blaming both the Stale Government 
and tnc Central Government for the 
plight of the people. Tnc rising prices 
ol c.'vSjmtial commodKics have also be¬ 
come ‘un election issue in this consti¬ 
tuency, as ail over the country. 

in Banka town tnere are 24,000 
yadav votes, 20,UUO koiri votes, 20,000 
Muslim votes and the rajput and 
Brahmin votes are 5,000 eacn. Thirty 
per cent ol the backward votes will 
go to the Lok Dal. The remaining 
backward votes will go to Janardan 
Yauav and the rajput and the brah¬ 
min votes will go to thd Congress (1). 
In Ainarpur Ironi where Janardan 
Yudav is the MLA, the rajputs and 
the yadavs have 23,000 votes eacn. 
The Mu.siinis and the bbuniihars clo¬ 
sely lollow with 14,000 and 15,000 
votes re.spectiveJly. There arc also 
10,000 kfliri votes. Fifty per cent of 
the yadav votes will be shared by 
Madnu Limaye and Janardan Yadav. 
The koiri votes will go to the Lok 
Dal. Since Sukhuarain Singh, a local 
rajput leader will be backing the Lok 
Daf, it is expected that some rajput 
votes will go to the Lok Dal. The 
rest of the rajput voles will go to the 
Congress (Ij. The bhumihar votes will 
be. divided. Fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the Muslim votes will go to Jauar- 
daa Yadav and the rest will be divi¬ 
ded between Congress (I) and the 
Lok Dal. The urban Muslims are 
against the Congress (Ij. Madhu 
Limaye will also get the Christian 
and Muslim votes because of his 
stand on the issues of cow slaughter 
and conversion. And among the Mus¬ 
lims too there is a division between 
the backwards and the forwards. 

There are two blocks in the Kato- 
ria Assembly ixinstitucncy. The Bausl 
block consists of rajputs, Muslims and 
kuiris. The local Lok Dal MLA is not 
inlluential. In Katoria, there are 
many yadavs and the votes will be 
divided along caste lines. According 
to the Muslim voters, the Congress 
(i) will come out on top, followed by 
the Lok Dal. The Jhttiha Assemb^ 
constituency consists ot thousands of 
railway workers and hiri makers who 
can influence the voting pattern in 
this aiea. The bidi makers are fed 
up with Janata rule and the railway 
workers cannot forget the humilia¬ 
tions of the Congress regime. The 
situation is fluid and the main 
contenders are the Lok Dai and the 
Congress (I), The Deoghar Assembly 
constituency is dominated by the 
Hindu priests who support the Con¬ 
gress H). It is, therefore, exMcted 
that the Congress (I) will poll the 
majority of the votes from this con¬ 
stituency. The backward votes will go 
to the Lok Dal since the MLA from 
Deoghar, Bina Rani, is from the Lok 
Dai. 

In the final analysis, it is dear 
that the main battle will he between 
Madhu Limaye and Chandrashektaar 
Singh. If the Janata Party candidate 
was not a backward, Madhu Lhnaye 
would have been in a more advanta¬ 
geous position. Janardan Yadav is 
going to divide the badtward votes. 


ARUN RANJAN 



Orissa 

Biju Patnaik is far ahead 


I N 1917 when Biju Patnaik visited 
Kendrapuru for electioneering 
there were Uowurs, money, sympathy, 
love and, iinaily, votes tor him. This 
time the votes will be there but not 
so many. No wonder, whereas he 
went to Kendi apara for only two days 
last time, he has already spent six 
days there this time and is likely to 
spend a couple ol days more at the 
end. But the fact that he is winning: 
hands down is bcinK acticpted by 
everyone in ^ile ot the Indira ripples. 

The must important factor in his 
favour is what he bad done for his 
electors after the devastating cyclone 
of 1971 which had taken a tirii of 
over 10,000 lives. He was then re¬ 
presenting Itajnagar, an Assembly 
segment of the Kendrapara Lok 
Sabha constituency. Besides, the 
people of Kendrapara think Biju to 
be the “local boy” who has done well, 
llis two important contenders, Mr S. 
N. Dwivedy of the Janata and the un¬ 
known Gaya Chandra Bhuyan (Con- 
gr^ 1) are too weak. Initially, the 
Orissa unit of the Janata Party 
selected the leader of the Opposition 
to contest from Kendrapara, As the 
rumour goes, Mr Mullick himself 
opted out and favoured Mr Dwivedy 
in his place. Reports say that Dr H. 
K. Mabtab played an important role 
in persuading Mr Dwivedy as well as 
the Janata bigh command for a 
change. Mr l^ivedy bad represent¬ 
ed this cons'tKucncy three times 
earlier from 1957 to 1971. After his 
defeat in 1971 Mr Dwivedy bad vir¬ 
tually retired fixun electoral politics . 
and as the chairman of the Rourkeia 
Mazdoor Sabha, spent most of his 
time there. Since then he has had 
no touch with Kendrapara. 

The Congress (1) candidate im the 
other hand, is a negative factor for 
the Indira ripple. He does not have 
any contact with the people of the 
constituency. Sim^ no one wanted to 
face Biju in Kendrapara, he volunteer¬ 
ed and got the ticket. Attempts were 
even made to wean away Mr Bhoga- 
bat Mohanty from the Congress (U) 
and make him the Congress (I) candi¬ 
date. Many Congress (I) workers are 
not willing to work for him and he 
is unable to cash in on Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s visit to Kendrapara. Her 
meeting was, however, very largely 
attended. During his six days of 
extensive touring in that area, Biju 
has touched almost all gram paocha- 
yats and got a good reception every¬ 
where. There were not many public 
meetings but at places the crowd just 
swelled and impromptu meetings bad 
to be held. Also, he has a band of 
very trusted workers. Even after 
Prahallad Mullick left many who 
were supposedly close to him 
have stayed on with Biju. Tapaa 
Das, the 'scheduled * caste MLA 
from Pattamundei for instance. It Is 
true that of the seven Assembly 
segments three are represented by 


the Janata Party and tour by the 
lok Dal, but that does not make 
any ditterence. Biju will lead sub¬ 
stantially from the Patkura Assembly 
segment which is represented by. 
Mullick himself. Of the seven seg¬ 
ments, five — Kendrapara, Rajnagar, 
Aul, Patkura and Pattainundei—are 
in Kendrapara subdivision and the 
two others—Mahanga and Kisomagar 
—arc in Cuttack Sadar sub-divuion. 
As the old and venerable Dr Musi 
Babu of Pottamundei puts it, "Biju 
will lead by so many votes from the 


five Kendrapara subdivision segments 
Hiat even if he does not get any votes^P 
from Cuttack Sadar, he will win*’, 

There is a feeling among theKii 
scheduled castes in the constituency 
that if Indira Gandhi is voted formtl 
then the “OLR cases” will be resumed. I 
The OLR oases in the present con-^x 
text means share cropper cases for^m 
land. Mort of these cases have be,en||| 
stayed by higher courts and are 
awaiting disposaL As a result Hw 
share croppers are unable to get the 
land as per the Orissa Land Reforms 
Act. Another factor that weij^ in 
favour of the Congress (I) is the 
price rise. This is a major oom- 
plaint. 


SWARUP JENA 


Chandra Shekhar 
defies arithmetic 



r r was the Rajya Sabhn MP, 
Rameshwar Singh, who had ad¬ 
vised Mr. Charan Sin^ to let 
Janeswar Mishra contest the eleo 
tion from Bailie efeiast Mr. 
Chandra Shekhar. The Lok Oel 
working president, Mr. ReJ Na- 
rain, was against the Mea hitf 
when Rameswar Singh mcpiaieed 
the arithmetic of the prehiem, 
Raj Narain agreed. When 1 edted 
Rameswar Singh why he.did ant 
contest the ehwtlpa from BaOia 
although ha.; la h aativa M BalUa 
and abo a thidmr, he replied: "if 
1 contested 1M» akethm or oven 
if Sivmaagai: sineb canias^ i 
would iMve : ^ aiii^ra 

Shekhar wwitld baso lost. Ttk 
Congiasdfl) wovdd nave I 
wanted to both Cbaadrn: 


ha is tile soro winnw. Bameswar 
8ia|^ ssM ; "Chandra Shekhar's 
' Utatura ia iailge and he is well- 
rafiogptied today. TUs was not 
ao imn be Od 1 ^ hold the post 
of presidont of tiie JmiMa Party 
I told Chaudhury Charan Singh 
tiiat if he made Chandra Shekhar 
the Parly motident the backward 
rajputs wonld nnHe. Charan 
Singh supported Chandra Shekhar 
for this reasM. Chandra Shekhar 
says he hat raised the iwettige of 
Ballia hot I say he has done no¬ 
thing ler the country. If he would 
not nave seat Ral Narain out of 
the Party, the Janata Parly would 
not have twokap.** 

How wmiht Chandra Shekhar be 
dafeatad, 1 ask him « second time. 
Rameswar Siagh said} “There arc 
40,000 brahmias, a lakh thakuri. 
1JM>,000 yadavs, 25BOO bhumihars, 
1,00^000 harUana, ISOOO Musbms 
aad armmd 70,000 backwards in 
Bitilia. Tw Lsdc Dal will get 00 
par cent of the heckward votes 
and aronnd 80 per orat of the 
yadavaf votes. Among the harijan 
vraes) SO per cent era go to the 
Janata PgrtPr SO par cent to the 
ladhra CsNim^ and 20 per cent 
will go totiSe Lak DeL The bhumi- 
Jim and the MasUm votea will be 
divided, lha hr^unins will vote 
fir tite Cnsgresad) altimagh they 
tin vote far the whmiaf Iwahmin 
«mni tiMm the one viho is going 
to Janeswar Ifwwa is the. 

tmm bnmmfn nad the BalUa 
MSsStt. Will vote fir him”. 


Shekhar aad"«M Ih^a 08^airas»>K•^ !»nhiHaswm .Stagh’a -caicula- 
Moreover. I did iM pnaffir 


cause I am in toe fUjya Sabha* as 
It U”. 

1 wanted to knoiv his eolCtthi- 
tioas sittoe even those oppming 
Chandra Shekhar are certipB that 


Charan Siwpirad RaJ Marafo, 
then the mwp is entiiidy go^ 
to he umadra Mwkfaar. Tlm^ 
porta coffl^ .oat of Ballia are, 
however, dmerant 

^ANTOSH BHARTIYA 
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JK 

Batteries 


in^de 


The basic ingredients of any 
dry cell are the same What 
IS diffwent though, is the mix 
ratio At the fully automatic 
JK batteries plant at Bhopal, 
every step is considered 
crucial I 

Mixina 


Zktc Can 

The composition of zinc 
pellets is of vital importance. 
This is the negative conductoi 
of the dry cell and needs to 
function faultlessly. In a 
JK cell, maximum cadmium 
isused. 


The mixing of acetylene black 
takes on a new significance 
at the JK plant. A unique 
sieving operation ensures 
that an even mix is obtained. 
The acetylene black that 
goes into a JK call results in 
a longer life span. 

Cold-setting Process 
Only JK batteries undem 
this expensive process. To 
allow the entire chemical mix 
to set smoothly, the rmishad 
cell IS frozen for three days. 


Cal AssernWy 

The entire round cell 
assembly unit,designed in 
West Germany, at each 
stroke, yields M finished 
cells. Each one absolutely 
flawless. 

Research & Davalopinant 
JK batteries has a full-fledged 
R&D Department Here a 
random selection of batteries 
IS run through a series of 
gruelling tests. Their life 
span, performance, behaviour 



under extreme temperature 
etc are all checked carefully 

The Ultimate Test 
Every JK cell is checked for 
both close and open circuit 
voltage. An elactronic eye 



automatically rmts 
defective celfs. The cells ate 
hosted in an oven to see how 
they react to high temper¬ 
atures. The JK batMrios 
plant is considorad one of 
the most aopMstkaiad 
electrochemioal plants 
in Imfia. 



JK Batteries 

Strongor for lohgor 


SIMOE$/JKB/«7S 







Haryana 

Bhiwani: 

Can Bans! Lai win ? 


N otwithstanding the loud 

claims of popularity by the three 
main Parties—^the Congress(I), the 
Lok Dal and the Janata, an air of 
uncertainty prevails over the presti¬ 
gious consUtuency of Bhiwani where 
the former Chief Minister of 
Haryana, Mr. Bansi Lai, is locked in 
a tight contest with Mrs Chandraw- 
ati of the Lok Dal. She had defeat¬ 
ed him by an overwhelming margin 
in 1977 in the same constituency., 
Anotlter contender is. Mr. Balwant 
Bai Tayal of the Janata. The only 
certain factor about the election is 
that votes will be divided on caste 
lines—^the jats throwing their weight 
behind either the Congress(I) or the 
Lok Dal candidate, the harijans and 
banias voting for the Janata. And 
going by caste arithmetic, the logical 
result of this should be a victory for 
either Mrs Chandrawati or Mr. Bansi 
Lai. 

Ashok Kumar (40), a small laitd- 
owner said that the real contest wii 
be between Tayal and Bansi Lai and 
their chances are still 50-50. “Chandra¬ 
wati will get some votes in the vil¬ 
lages”, he said, wiping his nose, “bu: 
these she will get through the Chau- 
dhury, not for herself or for Devi 
Lai”. He claimed that of the two 
Parties, the Janata’s chances are 
stronger, but “ab kuch nahin kebc 
sakta. Janata ne bhi kuch kiya bai 
vaban par Bansi Lai ne babut kuch 
kiya. This road, this hospital, these 
were all his (Bansi LaTs) work”, he 
said pointing to the area in front _ot 
the Clock Tower whidi was demoli¬ 
shed during the Emergency. “But 
what about the excesses?” "Yes. 
there was some unpleasantness, but 
a lot of work was also done,” he re¬ 
plied, in the typical see-only-the-gopd 
fashion that has lately become popu¬ 
lar. But be would rather still keep 
his fingers crossed: “Ab koi pata 
nahin lagta.” (No one can say any¬ 
thing about the election results). 

Narinder, a roadside sweet shop- 
owner on the outskirts of Bhiwani 
asserts: “1 think the Lok Dal is the 
strongest here, they are winning 
Asked to explain, he said: “The Gov¬ 
ernment has done no work here. And 
even if the Janata Government wants 
to do work in me vjUages, they are 
prevented by the rich, the zamindars, 
who know too well that helping the 
poor is a threat to their intereats. 
‘Garib ko pani nahi do kyoakin 
hampe bura asar hoga', they say”. 

Kishan Lai (28) sws that the 
(Congress (1) will definitely win. 
“Whatever happened here during 
Bansi LaTs time was good. Agreed 
there were some nasty inadents but 
it is the Government ottioers rather 
tban Ministers of the Congress who 


were responsible fur the nasbaiidi. 
They were promised radios and TVs, 
they were greedy, and thus took to 
rough niclhods”, he said in a low 
voice. 

A former Government uffieer who 
is also with Mr. Bansi Lai is full of 
admiration for the systematic man¬ 
ner in which the Congress (I) is con¬ 


ducting its election campaign in the M 
constituency. He said that during 
his time Mr. Bansi Lai used to tour v/ 
his constituency at least twice every ID 
year. Each time be visited a village K 
a shamiana would be erected aimlw 
popular grievances would be pre-l 
seated to him on behall ui the villa-^ 
gers as a charter of demands wbiiJi 
he would look into. Mr. Bansi Lai Hi 
would also be accompanied by 
“bbajan parties” who would sing the. 
praises of bis Government. (One ot 
the songs goes like this: “Bansi dab- 
ba kholega. Indira roti puycgi.”) Mr. 
Bansi LaTs son. Surinoer, who is 
conducting the Congress (I) elecdun 
campaign for his father, is methodi¬ 
cally following the same -style. 

The entire constituenev consists oi 


Raj Narain poses a toiigh 
challenge 


HAVE verified four times 

• through my sources and 1 
have come to the oouclusion that 
Chandra Tripathl will wft win in 
the election. LokpaU (KauaUiiNitTa 
son and tlic .husbaiid of Chandra 
Tripalhi) can try from any pliioe 
for her but oven be will not win 
in tlu* election”. This was said 
by Indira Gandhi to some of those 
who an*- close to Mr. Kaiqalapati 
Tripathi when the famous “Babu- 
Ji" (as Chandra Tripathi is com¬ 
monly known) made her demand 
for a Lok Sahba tideet Mrs 
Gandhi bi-cafflc an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the mem¬ 
bers of tlie Tripathi family who 
were aspiring for Lok Sabba scats. 
Only Kamalapati Tripathi vnmkl 
have been able ’ to remove the 
obstacle but with the coming in 
of Herovati Nandan Bahuguna 
•even bis efforts were not enough. 

Kamalapati Tripathi himself 
faa^s a tough fight from the 
former winner of Bae Bareli, Mr. 
Raj Narain, who has challenged 
him in . his traditional seat of 
Varanasi. Initially there was a 
lot of talk on who would oppose 
Mr. Raj Narain. Since f. S. Jobar 
had dedared his intentions of'm^ 
poang Raj Narain it was assi^d 
that he wmuld be given the Gong- 
tew(l) tidmt to oontett ^ 
tiou from: . VvnnMi S..Joto 
had **ta 

Cantu ddriiiK 

Mr. Kawdapktt tKhwUl Wff ^ 
taat. iXa npoUM- tto alwUw. 
from , Vmaui'' since aB tte 
wero . against hto 
Further. Varanart - is nan ot 
thosa tpwni *»• 

dlMi wave--exists. There aw a 
wnsbiu' of hnmi / vUers in the 
Medarate wbo snpport the CFl, 
Aa4;. sinoe .. riiere is an elsct!^ 
^appetaaiUnf between the ^i 


and the Lok Dal, Raj Naruiii will 
gain. The bhnraibar votcr.s 
amount to nearly 15 per cent of 
the electorate who will also sup 
port Raj Narain. The same is the 
rose with the Muslims, the yadavs 
and the Bengali voters. Although 
the hrahmUu and the harijans 
will favour the .Congress (U 
aronnd 10 to IS per cent of these 
.votes mil go to Mr. Raj Narain. 
The railway workers, the soaa- 
liris and a large majority of the 
students will aim favour the Lok 
Osl It can be safely said tba- 
this hi^Iy populated constituency 
will hdp the chances of Raj Na- 
rain. However, Mrs Gandhi ^ 
want to teadi a lesion to Mr. Na< 
fain. 

Raj Narain chose the consatu- 
eney after a lot of searing. In 
Varanasi, too, there Is a lot of ms- 
sension in the Ldt Dal ranki 
While in his native village of 
Gangapur, he was asked what he 
had done for Varanasi, his Party 
workers started fighting among 
'themselves In Patel Dharamshala. 
In spite of these .adverse drom- 
gtances, the sitnation now is 
Neta;M's. - supporters have_ united 
1 ^ aw now working for him. Raj 
Naridn might have to faro a little 
' ffiBposition from the CPI leader 
and a roan from his own com¬ 
munity, Mr. Satyanarain Singh. If 
RaJ. Narain were, not to contmt 
the niedions Mr. Singh wouM 
hgve' been a sure trium. Lately 
•ome seci^ CPI 

b Pftff talcing, pkioe in GodboUa 

^^Mf^aj Narain started his poM- 
Ucal career from Varanasi and 
the electorate knows him wlL It 
romsins to 1^. 

ac^ves his objecUvo from Vara- 

nasL 

SANTOSH BHARTIYA 
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nine asaembly aegmems, namely. 
Bhiwani (tutal votes 76,323, now wim 
the Janata) Vadhra (total votes 
81,563, with Janata) ; Dadyi (78,258, 
with Lok Dal); Mundhal l^nrd 
(73,936, with l^k Oat); Tosham 
(81,222, with Congress(l)—^this, ind- 
dentally, is where Mr. Bansi Lai’s 
son, Surinder was elected from) ; 
Lohani (83,717, with Lok Dal) 
Dawani Kbera (a reserved constitu¬ 
ency 77,784 with Janata); Uansi (77, 
466, with Janata) and Adampur 
(78,747, with Janata—the assembly 
candidate from here is the Chief 
Minister Mr. Bhajan Lai himself). 
The caste break-up of the constitu¬ 
ency is 2,26,593 jats, who might go 
with either the Lok Dal or the Con¬ 
gress (I), 60,960 brahmins, who are 
known to be opposed to Bansi Lai, 
32,790 mahajan banias,. who will 
deOnltely support the Janata, 38,638 
rajputs, who might support the Lok 
Oal. because of their memory of the 
Rewasa scandal, 29,234 ohirs who are 
largely behind the Lok Dal, gujjars 
sainis numbering about 19,000, who 
are largely jat supporters, bishnois 
who are jats numbering 14,357, who 
are said to be divided between the 
Lok Dal and the Congress(I), Pun¬ 
jabis from Multan number 35.681 
who might support the Janata, be¬ 
cause of the Party’s understanding 
with Akalis in Punjab, pbamars 


number 71.842 who will vote largely 
for the Janata. In a number of hari- 
Jan-dominated villages the gaon 
sabhas are said to have resolved to 
support Bahuji. Balmikis, induding 
sweepers, etc, who number 15,388. 
are mostly supporters of either the 
Congress(I) or the Janata, and the 
backwards including the dhannuk 
(hmall artisans, labourers, washer¬ 
men, etc) who number 96,394—a 
massive vote bank—are largely 
with the Janata or the Congress(i; 

The jat inBuence is strong in the 
belt around Rohtak and Sonepat, to 
which Sir Chhotu Ram, the former 
Development Minister in the 1939 
Sikander Hayat Khan Ministry, be¬ 
longs. Sir Ram had set the pace 
with his virulently anti-Congress 
views, which has left an impression 
on this area. The common jat is a 
hater of the Congress because of its 
identiilcation with moneylenders »< 
the area with whom they had per¬ 
sistent quarrels. Ram had star¬ 
ted opening spedal rest hou.scs for 
the Rohtak jat.s, and for the contem¬ 
porary jat, his good work is being 
carried on by Chaudhury Charan 
Singh and Devi Lai. Sino: they num¬ 
ber the largest single community in 
Bhiwani. the scales aie d-.^hnitciy tip¬ 
ped in favour of a Lok D'al victory. 

NIRMAL MITRA 


Madhya Pradesh 

Chindwara: 
Congress (I) ahead 


C HINDWARA was in. darkness when 
we entered. V. K. Saklecba, CM 
of Madhya Pradesh had just finished 
addressing .a meeting. According to 
most people we'met, the response 
had been poor. He had come to can¬ 
vass for the Janata candidate from 
Chindwara, Pratul Cband Dwivedi 
who is being opposed by Kamal Nath 
of the Congress (I), a Calcutta busi¬ 
nessman close to the Gandhi famity, 
who is likely to win. The others m 
the fray are P. K. Thakur of the CPI 
and Mr Jaffri of the Lok Dal. 

Chindwara, a ooal-ricb region is an 
underdevel(H>ed and backward area 
where the adivasis form 35 per cent 
of the population. There is no broad 
gauge railway linking it with Nagpur 
and no proper roil facilities for car¬ 
rying coal from the collieries in 
Parasia and Damua to the district 
headquarters in Chindwara. Indus¬ 
trially, this region, which has a popu¬ 
lation of 7J)9,413 QOTl census) and 
an electorate of Sw.741. draws a 
blank. 

In the March 1877 elections, Gargi 
Shankar Mishra of the Congress had 
contested against Pratul Chand Owi- 
vedi and won the elections by a mar¬ 
gin of around 2,000 votes. But this 
46 ' 


year, he has been given the ticket 
from the neighbouring constituency 
of Seoni. When at the beginning of 
December, Gargi Shankar Mishra’s 
name bad been proposed as the can¬ 
didate from Chindwara, the six Con¬ 
gress (I) MLAs of the constituency 
put their foirt doom, met Mrs Gandhi 
and demanded that a different candi¬ 
date be put up. Their reason: Gargi 
Shankar Mishra who bails from Nag¬ 
pur had no diance of winning. He 
had lost his popularity as be had not 
visited the constituency even once 
after he became the MP. As a matter 
of fact, while he was an MP, a dele¬ 
gation from Chindwara had gone to 
meet him at Nagpur with a request 
for a broad gauge railway line 
from Nagpur to Chindwara, but Appa¬ 
rently Mr Mishra did not even meet 
them. Following the agitation hy the 
six MLAs, Kamal Nath, who had 
been tipped as the Congress (I) candi¬ 
date from Betul was brought over to 
Chindwara. Said an INTUC iqorker: 
”If Gargi Shankar Mishra had con¬ 
tested be would have loot. But Kamal 
Nath is a new face in this area and 
people are yet to try him. He will 
win.” Like Gargi Sbaiikiu’ Mlatoa, 
Kamal Nath is an outsider to this 
area and this has been made an 


issue Pratul Chand Dwivedi, a 
local Rw man. 

Says Mr Dwivedi: “I am a local 
man. I have been working as a so¬ 
cial worker in this region and the 
people know me. I will get their 
votes”. But as Kamal Nath told this 
correspondent: “So what if 1 am not 
a local candidate. The same can be 
said for Mrs Vijaya Raje Sdndia and 
Mr Atal Behan Vajpayee. Besides, 
nobody is going to give me any votes. 
They will vote for Mrs Gandhi.” This 
is indeed one factor on which the 
entire Omgress (1) is depending. As 
a matter or fact, quite a few people 
are not even aware of Kamal Nath 
and some know him as “tbe rich 
man from Calcutta” but they all say 
that they will vote for the ‘panja. 
On December 13, Mrs Gandhi addre¬ 
ssed two meetings in the Chindwara 
constituency—one at Chindwara and 
the other at C2iandameta. And this, 
the Congress (I) drcles believe, will 
fetch in [the vote in the only consti¬ 
tuency in North India which had re¬ 
turned a Congr^ candidate in the 
March ’77 etections when there was 
the strong Janata wave which is now 
absent. 

And this is predsely what will help 
Kamal Nath even further. “The 
people want stability after two years 
of Janata misrule,” said Kamal Nath 
and no efforts have been spared to 
get this message across to the people 
through posters and graffiti. ’’Vote 
for Indira Gandhi and save the coun¬ 
try” prodaim p<»ters all over the 
omstkiicncy. Again, due to the shor¬ 
tage and iwng prices of essential 
commodities and corruption, people 
have become disillusionra with the 
Janata Party. Aa a jjieasant in Jam- 
munia, who has decided to vote for 
tbe Congress (I) said: “I will vote 
for the Congress (1). The prices have 
been rising and there is nothing for 
the poor. During 30 years of Con¬ 
gress rule the prices did not rise as 
much as during the two years of Ja¬ 
nata rule.” The Janata, instead. Is 
highlighting the issue of democracy 
versus authoritarianism and tbe local 
issue of a railway line from the colli¬ 
eries of Parasia to Chindwara. “Chin¬ 
dwara has remained backward pre¬ 
cisely becanse of the lack of trans¬ 
port: facilities from Parasia to ChM- 
wara. We will get it done,” said Pra¬ 
tul Dwivedi. 

Again, the Congress (U has more 
resources and is campaigDing vigo¬ 
rously, which tbe Janata has been 
unaMe to match. Them are Omgress 
(I) slogans, ditties aid posters all 
over the constituency and Congress 
(I) workers move around in jem» 
wMh microphones fitted on them. The 
Janata canvassing, is, by comparison 
lacking in spirit and the enthusiasm 
among the Janata workers that was 
there in 1977 is missing. Said Biswa- 
karma of Poama village in Parasia: 
"There is hardly any canvassing by 
the Janata buys this time. The spirit 
of 1977 is missiag. And those vdio 
voted for the Janata will vote for 
the Congress (1) this time”. Mr Dwi- 
vedi explained that the Janata be¬ 
lieves *40 doiag mndnsnan contact 
and not through the microphone. Be- 



■tde«» in ownpnrtoon to Kuiil Natli, 
1 am • poor man. Wo )un« man- 
power lu, moneypoww k with 
them". Whatever the reaaon, the en- 
thiuiatm among the Jnata workers 
is absent this year. 

The southern areas of Chimhtara 
—Sausar and Paoduma—adjoin the 
Vidharva region U Mahanuhtra, 
where Mrs Gandhi is extreme^ popu¬ 
lar. In the previous elettions the Con¬ 
gress had won 8 out of the 11 seats 
from Vidharva. The peo^ of Sausar 
and Panduma are Marathi-neaking 
and. Mendiy themselves with w peo- 
pla of Vidharva and therefOM their 
sympathies lie with Mrs Gandhi. In 
the 19T7 elections, the Cmigreas can¬ 
didate had led by 93S1 votee from 
Panduma. 

In the northern areas of Chindwara 
—Paraaia, Damua and Jamai—ore the 
collieries whldi account for moat of 
the labour force of Chindwara. And 
the union whidi is strongest here is 
the INTUC which is supporting Ka- 
mal Nath. The next atrongeat union 
is the BMS and the third strongest 


is the AITUC whidi is supportiiig the 
CPI candidate, P. K. Thakur, who i« 
.expected to get a ahare of the-votM 
from tbit region. Which means, in 
effect, that there will be a triangular 
contest in his area with the Congreas 
(1) benehtting in the bargain. 

In Chindwara, Muslims acogmit for 
about one-sixth of the popalation and 
their votes are with tim Congress CD. 
Said a Muslim youth in Singuri vil¬ 
lage in Chindwara: '‘How can the 
Mualims vote for the Janata? Daring 
their rule there were ao many com¬ 
munal riots. We will vote for Indl- 
raji”. A oartain aeetioa of die Mus¬ 
lim vote will also go to the lAuIim 
Lok Dal candidate, Mr JallH. 

The Janata Party cxndidate, Pratul 
Dwivedi, may, however, Kt a maja> 
rity from Amarvada and Chonral and 
the votea of the urban Intelligentsia. 
But Kamal Nath is likely to win Um 
elections from Chindwara by getting 
a majority from the other six Assem¬ 
bly constitnendes. 

SAUMITRA BANERJEE 


Jammu and Kashmir 

National Conference 
already one up 


A s always, the issues in the mid¬ 
term elections in the sensitive 
border State of Jammu and Kashmir 
are historical and ethnic. The me¬ 
mory of 1933, the State's subsequent 
alienation from national life and the 
continuing deep mistrust between 
the two major communities —- 
Hindus and Muslims — are some of 
the factors that may determine the 
Kashmiri voter’s dhoioe of represen¬ 
tatives in Parliament. And following 
Dr Farooq Abdullah’s unopposed 
election from Srinagar after his only 
rival, Dr Nazir Ahmed, withdrew .at 
the last minute, the feeling is once 
again gaining ground that the ruling 
National Conference will be a fizroe 
too strong to resist 
The Par^ itself,' however, is fadng 
problems both from within and out¬ 
side its ranks. First, there is the old 
rivalry between Sheikh Abdullah ano 
MauM Farooq, the young sunni 
reli^ous leader, presently ue Mir- 
wais (a icli^ous title). Maulvi 
Farooq is the leader of a faction 
called the ''bakras'' (so named for 
their beards), while tto Sheikh is 
the leader of the “tiers'’. The deri¬ 
vation is from Sheikh Abdullah's 
retellion against the former Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir, Hari Singh, daring 
wUch the Miiwais, then Manltn 
Yusnf Shah, who is the uncle of Hie 
present Mlrwals, hsd taken the side 
M the Maharaja. The Sheikh and 
his followers Uiiu came to be called 
‘‘shers”. After Indsventenee, whm 
Sheikh Abduilah was laada Kash- 
loir's Prime BJinistert Maulvi Sbih 
fed to Pakistan. The eamity eonti- 


nues between the present Mirwais 
and the Sheikh. The “bakras’' have 
an impressive following among 
roughly 50 per cent of the sunnis in 
Srinagar, while the other half follow 
the Sheikii. In the last Parliament 
taiy poU, the Nattotial Conference 
aeUvists are alleged to have captured 
ibooths In the constituenor, and pre¬ 
vented the “bakras'', who had de- 
chired their oppositioa to the Party, 
from voting. 

Secondly, the ouster of Mim 
Afzal Beg from the Party earned the 
'Sheikh another enemy, though not 
dangerous enough to cause alarm. 
The drcumstances id which Mr Beg 
was adeed to resign as Depu^ Chief 
Minister suggest that the Sheikh was 
afraid of Us growing influence in 
the Par^ ranks. The Shefleh had 
t^en the step shortly after a de¬ 
bacle in the Srinagar Council elec¬ 
tions in which Mr Beg's supporten 
managed to get 51 instead of the IS 
votes that were allocated to them by 
the Party, Mr Beg subsequeatto 
formed his own Party, the InquUabi 
National Conference, which has just 
one MLA in the State Assembly and 
a podeet of support in Anantnu. 
Mr Beg’s popularity, however, is in 
doubt. It is said that be owed his 
eminence in State politics entirely to 
the Slmikh, and without the support 
of the latter, is a virtual non-entity. 

Sheikh Mohammad Abdallah, for 
more than two decades a faHier 
figure in the State, is now old and 
HI. sufferiu from a recurrent heart 
ailment. The resultant rivalry for 
succession Involves three prominent 


members of his family — his wife. 
Begum Abdallah, Us eldest son, Dr 
Farooq Abdullah, and his son-in-law, 
Mr Gulam Mohammad Shah, known 

S ' irly as “Gulshah'’. Begum Ah¬ 
’s chances of taking over os 
Chief Minister hinge on the possibi¬ 
lity of her being ampted as a 
compromiM candidate since those of 
Dr Farooq and Gulshah are evenly 
balano^ Dr Farooq, whose charis¬ 
ma and liberal views have instantU 
endeared him to members of all 
communities. — Muslims, Hindus and 
i fijUb* is popularly tipped as Kash- 
Imir's heir an?arent. Even so. he is 
widely conridered less quaUfled to 
succeed Us father than Us brother- 
in-law, Gulshah, who is a Minister In 
Us father’s Csbinet. Gulshah, about 
SO. is reacted for his sacrifim 
during his participation Jn the 
SbeOm’s famous quit-Kadimir move¬ 
ment, at which time Dr Farooq m«s 
stuping medidne abroad. Jx 
Farooq returned to Kashmir only 
three ytmrs ago, after hk father bfr 
came Chief Minister. Gulshah Is 
shrewd enough to become the leader 
of the State. In fact, Dr Farooq s 
election to Parliament is seen as . a 
ploy arranged by Gulshah to remove 
Um from the State’s political scene. 

As for the national Parties — the 
Janata, Congress (1), Lok Dal and 
Congress (U) — they are hardly any 
threat to the National Conference. 
Except for the Janata all lack any¬ 
thing approaching a popular base. 
The result is that the only g^ 
these Parties can hope to make shall 
be based on the personalities of their 
candidates. Besides, both the Janata 
and the Congeess (I) are riven with 
dissension. In the Janata there an 
two very obvious groups, one led by 
Mawlana Masoodi and the other by 
Abdul Itasheed Kabli. When the 
Party’s central election comimttee 
had nominated Dr Nazir Ahmed and 
Gulam Nabi Sngami to contest from 
the Srinagar and Baramulla censtitu- 
endes respective^, the Mautana 
protested against the dedsion. Both 
amninatlons had been recommended 
by Mr KabU. Uter, the Mauli^ 
had Us way. Mr Sugami did nU file 
Us nomination papers, and asked the 
Party high command to Inquire Into 
the Mautena’s anti-Party adivities. 
Dr Ahmed pulled out of the fray on 
the last day for withdrawal of nomi¬ 
nations. conceding Dr Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah a victory by default. Another 
«oup of Janata leaders in Jammu 
alto protested against the CPF s de¬ 
dsion to oppose Dr Karan Singh, the 
Congress (if) camUdate, in Dhampui. 

'riiere are also sharp differences in 
the Congress (1) rank and file over 
Ae Parly’s decision to form an alb- 
ance with the National Conference. 
■The Sheikh is himself distrustful of 
ingress (I) workers in the State, 
and Is especially bitter about the 
way they had violated the alliance 
witii Us Party in the last parliamen 
tarv poll. National Conference 
apUtesmen allege that the CongreM 
(1) had worked agamrt their canU- 
datea in Jammu and Srinagar (t» 
two Parties had divided the State s 
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sfx constituencies between them¬ 
selves evenly, taking three each) 
and blame the Congress (I) for their 
defeat in Jammu. The reason for 
this was that the Sheikh had then 
negotiated directly with the Con¬ 
gress (I)’s Central leaders, in pre¬ 
ference to the State PCC. The 
Sheikh has apparently done it again, 
but this time he has been careful 
enough not to give more than one 
seat — Jammu, the seat his Party 
had lost in 1977 — to the Congress 
(I). The rationale for continuing 
the NC-Congress (I) alliance is that 
it was Mrs Gandhi who had brought 
the Sheikh back to politics and his 
special relationship with the Nehru 
family. Nevertheless, there is al¬ 
ways the fear that the Congress (1) 


T here is such an imbalance in the 
social fabric of Dbanbad, which 
Ls ihr largest industrial town in Bi¬ 
har, that the pwr have became 
poorer and rich richer. Nearly 90 
per (>>nt of the town’s total popula¬ 
tion are the down-trodden, living in 
slums. All the wealth and resources 
have been cornered by a class which 
dues nut constitute more than 
10 per cent of the population. Offi¬ 
cers > businessmen, moneylenders, 
pahalwans and trade union leaders 
fall in the class. In spite ol 
flhanbad being an adivasi, viUagcrs- 
doininatcd constituency, no adivasi 
leadership has emerged. As in the 
1977 elections, this time too. the 
three contestants will be non-adivasi. 
non-Harijaii and non-miners and once 
again the leadership will go into the 
hands of the upper class. 

I 

The so-called ‘wave’ usually felt on 
the eve of the polls is not there for 
any of the ca^idates this time. 
Therefore, if the public is frustrated 
due to the economic and law and 
order conditions the Congress (I) is in 
a better position. Mounting public 
problems like the scarcity of kero¬ 
sene, dieseU electricRy and rising 
prices of almost all the essential 
commodities have given a new life to 
the Congress (l)’s image in DhanSad. 
The law and order situation has 
reached a point of no-rcturn. ’Phis 
is evident from a series of murders, 
dacoities and other violent incidents. 

One of the striking features of the 
Dhanbad Lok Sabha constituency has 
been bogus voting and rigging on a 
large scale in colliery areas dmninat- 
i-d by rajput and bhumibar lathial- 
Lum-trade union leaders. And to a 
large extent this will decide the fate 
ot the election. Bogus voting, booth 
capturing and rigging are &pected 
this time on a muu larger scale. Mr 
S. D. Singh has a stronghold in the 


ranks might revolt at the last mi¬ 
nute, as they did last time. 

The sole deciding factor in the 
approaching elections, and the poU- 
Ucs of Hie State, however, promises 
to be the Sheikh’s image as an un¬ 
disputed leader. The leaders of the 
other Parties — be It the National 
Conference, Janata, Congress (I), or 
even the rebel National Conference 
— were mostly drawn from the 
Sheikh's Plebiscite Front, and are 
his estranged colleagues. Even 
Mohammad Shafi Quereshi, who is 
contesting from Anantnag, was once 
a strong votary of the same princi¬ 
ples the National Conference stands 
for today. 

NIRMAL MITRA 


ICustore-Jharia area. Another Janata 
leader, M-r Tap^hawer Singh, will 
take responsibility of the Chasnala- 
Pathcidih area. Similarily the Con- 
gres.s (I) will bank on Dhanbad pro¬ 
per. it has been learnt from reliable 
sources that the Janata candidate 
supported by Mr S. D. Singh is plan¬ 
ning to capture at least 100 booths in 
the Jharia-KuRore area to ensure his 
victory. 

Dhanbad is one of the few Parlia¬ 
mentary seats where most of the 
important Parties — the Congress (1), 
Janata and the Left — have a good 
base. In the 1977 Assembly elections, 
out of six seats the Janata bagged 
only one scat; the Congress and Mr 
A. K. Roy’s Bihar Colliery Kamgar 
Union (BCKU) bagged two jeats each 
and one was taken by an Independent 
candidate. In the 1977 election, the 
Janata Party had extended its sup¬ 
port to Mr A. K. Roy, who defeated 
his nearest Congress rival by a mar¬ 
gin of 1,41,789 votes. securing 
2,05,435 votes, which amounted to 
67.02 per cent of the total votes 
polled. This time Janata Party has 
iiclded its own candidate. Mr Surva 
Deo Singh, the Janata MLA fronii 
Jharia, in spite of his friendly rela¬ 
tions with Janata President Chandra 
Shekhar could not get the Janata, 
ticket. He, however, managed it for 
his friend’s son Mr Narcndra Kumar 
Singh. Being an ‘outsider’, Mr N. K. 
Singh is yet to faniiliarise himself 
among the voters of Dhanbad. 

As he is an MLA from Dhanbad, 
the Congress (I) nominee. Mr Yogesh 
Prasad Yogesb, has an edge over his 
Janata rival, Mr N. K. Singh. Apart 
from the traditional Congress votes 
on caste lines, the Congreiis (1) can¬ 
didate will be able to attract a subs¬ 
tantial number of harijan votes. 
Though Mr Yojgesh can also expect 
inuslim and brahmin support, he may 


not get bhumihar votes. The rajput {■ 
votes, which constitute 10 per cent of B 
the electorate, will go to Mr N. K.^j 
Singh of the Janata. During a tourli 
of the constituency this correspondent Wm 
found that Ohanbad’s battle •of theVt 
ballot has no issue. Voters are divi- ■ 
ded in the separate classes ; Che ^ 
urban and the rural. The division inH 
urban .votes would give an advantage H 
to the Congress (I) candidate. Though 
the Congress has also fielded Mr S. 

P. Rai as its candidate, he will be 
nowhere in the final race. Most of 
the people, whom this correspondent 
met, expressed doubts about the pos- 
sihiltty of Kai keeping bis security 
deposit intact. Being a joint secre¬ 
tary of the INTUC, Mr Rai will 
certainly share traditional Cbngr^ 
and bhumihar votes. 

Mr A. K. Roy. the lone non-Janata 
MP, in the dissolved Lok Sabha 
from Bihar and UP is in a privileged 
position because two of the six 
Assembly segments of the Dhanbad 
Lok Sabha constituency arc being 
represented by his lieutenants. They 
are Mr Anand Mahto (Sindri) and 
Mr Kripa Shankar Chatterjeo (Nirsa). 
Several factors will help him get an 
upper hand. He has a vast volun¬ 
teers’ machinery and his support to 
the Jharkhand movement will cer¬ 
tainly bring him adivasi votes. 

A disunion is now being made 
by the public between Mr A. K. Roy, 
who has an honest and frugal image, 
and his followers. In fact, it is felt 
that he has lost contact with his 
lieutenants. His men have recently 
been seen moving about on motor¬ 
bikes and yet the BCKU is not 
exactly a wealthy organisation. Con¬ 
tractors supplying coUiedes in wbidi 
the BCKU is strong were allegedly 
asked to give motorbikes to the union 
office bearers. ‘Two highupo in Mr 
Roy’s BCKU have reportedly joined 
the good old racket (R making money 
illegally by selling delivery orders of 
coal 

Mr A. K. Roy has had conflicts 
with the law on several occasions. 

No case, however, has been registel^ 
ed against him after he became an 
MP. Since that time the police have 
requested the courts to ask him to 
restrain himself. An engineer by 
profession he is an individualistic 
man who lives simply and describes 
himself as a political thinker. 'Those 
who have heard his speeches say 
that he can certainly arouse passions. 

His speeches touch on something 
close to the hearts of the villagers 
and locals : their love for their land. 

Though Mr A. K. Roy may datm 
70 per cent of the votes of the vil¬ 
lagers, urban voters will pose a threat 
to him. With the odds piling up 
against bis BCKU, in the last two- 
and-a-half years, he should not ex¬ 
pect more than two per cent urban 
votes. The common cauusc of the 
Janata, the Congress and tbe Con¬ 
gress (I) is to defeat Mr Roy but it 
is unlikely that they will share bis 
traditional adivasi and village votes. 


A CORRESPONDENT 


Bihar 

No cake walk 
for A. K. Roy 
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Janata will reap 
harvest 


I N Jamshedpur, the SampndauMa 
Viroah* Committee is a spent 
force and except newc 9 mers to th** 
dty, nohody even notices the larne 
hoaidinga which plead for coniniunal 
harmony. Two communal riots earli¬ 
er this year have left their ugly rashes 
on the skin of this steel cky. These 
rashes have again surfaced with the 
approaching elections to the Lok 
Sabha, The blame for this ugly criml 
nai relapse must be shared by all the 
21 candidates who are in the fray, 
especially the Janata and the Con 
gress (I) candidates, who invariablv 
bring up communal i.ssues at election- 
meetings. The result: the opinion of 
the voter in the Jiimshedpur Lok 
Sabha constituency will be inttuenml 
by religious rather than ideological 
considerations. Meanwhile, the ad¬ 
ministration is trying its level best 
to maintain communal peace with the 
help of 13 companies of the Ckmtral 
ficserve Police and seven companies 
ot the Border Security Force 
The Jamshedpur Lok Sabha con¬ 
stituency is composed of six Asseinli- 
ly constHuendes — Jamshedpur Fast, 
Jamshedpur West, Palamada, Jugsa- 
lai, Ghatsila and Bahrughora. Al¬ 
together 834 polling bootlss have been 
set up ill the csmsliluciicy. The Con¬ 
gress (I) has lieWfd Mr V. G. Gopal, 
and the Janata Parly has Mr lludra 
Pratap Sarangi, who belongs to the 
erstwiiile Jana Saiigh. The CPI ha.s 
fielded Mr Tika Kam Maiiji and the 
Jh? khand Party is represented by Mr 
Chute Kam Maiijhi. The Lok Dal 
candidate is Mr Karnath Jaiswal, The 
constituency has seven lakh voters, 
wKti the Mu.slims forming a seventh 
ui it. 

The industrial labour force con¬ 
stitutes, perhaps, the most important 
and decisive segment ot the con.stl- 
tuency’s electorate. The organised 
industrial sector employs 75,000 work¬ 
ers, contractors' labour accounts for 
75,000 workers and small scale indu.s- 
tries employ another -30,000 workers. 
The smaller mining and processing in¬ 
dustries on the fringes of Jamshed¬ 
pur account fur 15,000 workers. 
Among the trade unions the most 
powerful is the INTUC which controls 
five of the organised industrial con 
cerns—^Tlsco, Telco, Tinplate, Indian 
Steel and Wire Products and Indian 
Tube. ^ The three remaining concerns, 
Indian Cable, Tata Robins-Fraser 
ITRF) and the Jamshedpur Engineei- 
ing and Machii^e Manufacturing Com- 
any (JEMCO) are controlled by in- 
ep^ent trade unions which are not 
diracUy affiliated to any political 
Party. The INTUC union at Tisco is 
headM by the Congress (I) candidate. 
Mr V. G, Gopal, wtule Mr Gopeshwai 
Lai Oaa ia tne leader of the remain- 
faig four. Mr Michael John, the 
legendary trade unionist who died m 
and who has become a case 
history at the Xaverian Labour Rela¬ 


tions institute, had the distinction of 
having controlled the workers’ unmus 
of alt the eight industrial concerns 
in Jamsnedpur. 

Intra-Party differences are the mam 
hanaicap of the Congress (1). 1 visited 
Mr V. G. Gopai’s residence on Decem¬ 
ber 20 whicn also happened to be 
his birthday. Hi$ supporters were m 
a festive mood and a local band 
added more to the gaiety than the 
cause of music. He cut the birthday 
cake surrounded by more than 25, 
women who sang: "Happy birthday 
to uncle. May tne lord bless uncle”. 
He also debvered a short speech to 
bis exclusive audience under the 
shamiaoa. Reportedly, Mr Gopesh- 
war Lai was Mrs Gandni’s nrst choice 
for tnis constituency but the former 
was reluctant to leave trade unionism. 
Mr Kedar Pandey wanted Mr Bindesh- 
wari Dubey, Binar’s IN I'UC president, 
to coniest this seat but ultiniairty Mr 
Gopal got the Party ticket. As a 
trade union leader, Mr Gopal is not 
lacking in material resources but an 
inoilferent and even hostile Party 
cadre could bring about his undoing. 
Ttic Congress (i)'s siogun in Jamshed¬ 
pur is: ' Htmu Musum MMi tsat, Mb 
lu party uoagress (i).” And Mr 
Gopat’s primary and natural objectivk 
is to rope in the votes ot both the 
commuoiiies. However, the presence 
of Mauiana Qadri by his side may not 
go down well with the Hindus. 

Mr Hudra Pratap Sarangi, the 
Janata’s nominee is the situng MP 
from Jamshedpur. IWo communal 
ombreaks during bis snort term have 
made him extremely unpopular with 
the Muslims and no amount of coax¬ 
ing or reassuring is hkely to con¬ 
vince the major section of the 
minority community. Th”. Adminis¬ 
tration is keeping an eye on the style 
and quality ot eleciionecring and the 
resources of each candidate. A highly- 
placed bureaucrat told me that, 
money was being poured into this 
constituency to defeat a particular 
candidate. The Government official 
ret used to elaborate but other sources 
in the city spoke about the rumour 
currently doing its rounds that Mr 
Biju Patnaik is probably interested 
in defeating Mr Sarangi. If the 
rumour is true, the only possible 
reason seems to be Mr Sarangi's 
letter to the then Prime Minister Mo- 
rarji Desai accusing Mr Biju PatnaiK 
ot corruption and Mr Sarangi’s offei 
to resign if Mr Paingjk proved him¬ 
self innocent. Mr Desai had imme¬ 
diately insxituted an enquiry beaded 
bv Mr Gbattani. 

Communal riots earlier this yeai 
have divided the electorate and 
nerther the administration nor the 
politicians have been successful la 
oeaung goodwill among the Hindus 
and the Muslims. The Congress (1) 

g romises security and peace to the 
luslinw while the Janafta assures 


iMsaoe to me nmaus. As things stand 
now, a large section of the Hindus 
will vote for the Janata. Mr Sarangi 
has been telling his audiences that 
“edequate representation” promised 
to the Muslims fay the Congress (I) is 
a direct threat to the future of Hindus 
in India. A whispering campaign hav 
been successful in keeping the two 
communKies aloof from each other 
and sealed all chances of amity. 



The Muslims are divided into the 
Bareli and the Deoband groups. The 
Bareli group Ls heeded by Mauiana 
Qadri and his supporters will vote toi 
the Congress (I). The Deoband group 
is headed by Hakeem Si.heb and will 
vote for the Janata. The reason they 
forward Is that this will help the 
Muglims to live harmoniously with 
the Hindus. The IHcrate urban 
MusUms ere most likely to vote for 
the CPI. This Party is also expected 
to get a section of the Adivasi votes, 
in the rural ar<*as around Jamshed¬ 
pur. particularly among the landless 
labourers. The Jharkhand Mukli 
Murdia is also expected to get a 
share of the Adivasi votes. But it ia 
ultimately the Janata Party which will 
bag the largest .share of the Adivasi 
votes. The inajofky of the Adivasis 
in this area are non-Christians. 


Though the Congress (1) appears to 
be the most organised Party in this 
constituency and controls the major 
trade unions, it is difficult to predict 
its electoral prospects. The allegiance 
of industrial workers to INTUC may 

S rove misleading because the workers 
ave become Hindus and Muslims 
tir.sl. A trade union leader lamented 
“The 1964 riots pushed back the 
workers’ movement bv live years and 
the recent riots could possibly have 
a longer effect on the solidarity ot 
the workers". 


In the first Lok Sabha elections in 
1952, the Jamshedpur coiLstituency 
sent Mani Ghosh of the Congress to 
Parliament. In 1957, this cxmsUtucncy 
returned Samu Charan Godsera. a 
Jharkhand Party candidate. Dr Mishra 
ot the CPI won in 1962, Seo Chandika 
of the Congress in 19OT and Swarau 
.Singh of the Congress in 1971 who 
won by a margin of only 132 votes. 

'fhe wedge of communalism has 
been driven deep into the electorate 
and a fortnight before the elections, 
Mr Sarangi appears to be a sure 
winner because the majority erf 
Hindus are likely to vote for him. 
Mr Gopal's chances may improve m 
the coming days and his followers ate 
patiently awaiting Mrs Gandhi’s tour 
of Chotaoggnur to boast the Party’s 
prospects. Although a trade unionist 
first, Mr Gopal may not be very po¬ 
pular with tTC workers. This was dis¬ 
covered in course of a survey conduc'- 
ted by the students of Jamshedpur’s 
Xaverian Labour Relations Institute, 
tf Mr Gopal wins, he will be the first 
INTUC office-bearer from Jamshedpur 
to enter the Lok Sabha though INTOC 
is 54 years old ht this city. Of the 
other candidates in the fray, only 
CPI’s T!ka Ram Manjhi can put up i 
respectable performance. 


SYED NISAR MEHDI ABDI 
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Madhya Pradesh 

A wild wind blows 
through Chattisgarh 


C HATTISGARH, the land of the 
forts which once stretched 
from the edge of the Scindia 
empire of Kalahandi in Orissa bui 
which now is geographically 

defined as seven districts of 

Madhya Pradesh, is one of the poor¬ 
est regions in the country. At the 
best of times there is just one crop, 

kharif. This year drought has 

snatched even this tenuous link willi 
survival. The fields arc barren and 
hardly ever does pne sec the rcassur- 
int* sight of a paii of bullocks trudg¬ 
ing phlegmatically over dark soil. 
But inidges of poverty arc slrewii al. 
over — limp defeated eyes, I'hiidreii 
in rags playing with the only toys 
they have ever known, twigs and 
stones. And bv January and Febru¬ 
ary next year, people will begin to 
die ill Chattisgarh due. to starvation. 
Bci-ause, as if the Janata Gov-'to- 
ineiit had not done enough to alien¬ 
ate the pt'ople already, it has also 
ad«k>d to its obvious unpopularity by 
roinpkdely negk-ctiiig reiiet work in 
this area whieh is just a little small¬ 
er than Ori.s.sa. 

Today the 36 forts do not exist but 
in their place have risen the forts 
of the twentieth oentury — niassivi 
factories bc.sidc the railway track 
between Calcutta and Raipur. For 
instance, near Bhatapara, Mandhar, 
Tilda and Baikuiith, huge towers of 
cement rise into the uncluttered air. 
These are the factories of the Birlas 
or the Government and they look 
like the isolated forts that once must 
have equally dominated the laiids- 

f’diviin Diwan 


cape. And they perform the same 
function, too. They are isolated 
islands meant to serve the ruling 
classes in return for passing out i 
bit of employment to tlie local popu¬ 
lation just as the old forts must have 
done. 

Today, neglected and impoverished 
Chatti.sgarh is rallying to an old cry 
for separate Statehood This cry has 
been taken up by a young brahnia- 
chari who is at once a sadhu, a poet 
and a politidaii who lost to Shyama 
Charan Shukla in 1972 as the Jana 
bangh candidate but aefeated him in 
1977 as the Socialist nonunee in the 
Janata list. He comes from the vil¬ 
lage Jouda in Raipur district but for 
more than a decade he has lived in 
Rajiiii where he has started an 
ashram. He used to teach .Sanskrit 
there and bis early students used to 
get their train iarc from their homes 
to the ashram and back as an addi¬ 
tional benefit for studying there. Thu 
saint politician is an MA in both 
Hindi and Sanskrit. His niovcinents 
are uncertain. He sleeps wherever 
night falls—in the nearest home 
which will have him. itis moclings 
draw huge tTuwd.s. He speaks in 
enchanting Chattisgarh and in the 
style of Naavha, the folk act of 
Chattisgarh where performers talk to 
the audience and entertain them 
through the night. The young are 
his ardent supporters and the women 
in the village adore this handsome 
SS-ycar-uld brahniachari. When the 
Janata Government was formed in 


1977, after the Assembly elections, 
he became Minister of State, in 
charge of Panchayat and Social Wel¬ 
fare. When V. K. Saklecha became 
Chief Minister replacing his Jana 
Sanghi colleague, Kailash Joshi, he 
became a Cabinet Minister in charge 
of Jails. But his Ministerial work was 
poor, if nut non-existent. He hardly 
ever looked at files. Perhaps the 
mo.st prominent thing he did was to 
allow two journalists to meet two 
condemned pri.soners, an evening 
before they were to bang and then 
watch the hanging for a story on 
what a death sentence means. 

This man is still in demand at kavi 
sammelans and hundreds of public 
functions. The original name, he 
grew up with nobody remembers. 
Now they all call him Pawan Diwan 
which could be roughly translated a.s 
The wild wind’. On Deocmbei 7, 
Pawan Diwan went to the Raipur 
collectorate to file his nomination. 
The auspicious time was between 1 
pm and 2-06 pm and he reached dur¬ 
ing that time. Behind him were 
about 500 people chanting “Pawan 
nahin hai aandhi hai. Chattisgarh 
ka Gandhi hai” (This is not a wind 
but a storm. He is the Gandhi of 
Chattisgarh). Two poems of Pawati 
Diwan have become more famous 
than the rest. One of them deals 
with a girl in his village called 
Champa. The other was written in 
1971 when the Tclengana movement 
was rocking Andhra Pradesh and it 
went ; “Ban jaayega Chattishgarh 
Tclengana” (Sattisgarh will become 
another Tclengana). 

Almost a decade after that, Pawan 
Diwan has resigned from the Minis¬ 
tership of the Janata Party to leau 
the Prithak Chhaitisgarh Party (Se¬ 
parate Chatti.Ngarn Ftirtyj. The 
Party is not recognised by the Flec¬ 
tion Commission and D>wan has 
asked to be allotted one of these 
three free symbols : tiger, elephant 
or the rising sun. Diwan prefers the 
tiger. One of the important reasons 
for the sudden rise in popularity of 
this movement is tbe general disgust 
with the existing pohtical Parties, 
and the presence of a weak and un¬ 
certain Central Government. Bar¬ 
gains are impossible in this 
atmosphere. People at all levels in 
Chattisgarh also seem to be respon¬ 
sive to this idea of a separate State. 
The advocates of Raipur, for in<s 
tance, are agitating for a High Court 
in Raipur. They are holding relay 
hunger strikes at Shastri Cbowk 
where the collectorate and the Ses- 
sions Court are. The nearest High 
Court is at Jabalpur, nearly 300 km 
away and the journey is expensive 
for poor people. 

Every Party, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of tbe Congress, has publicly 
supported the demand for a separate 
.State. V. C. Shukla, easily the 
dominant politician of the region, 
said on December 8 Riat under Mr.* 
Gandhi small States like Mizoram 
were created which showed that his 
Party was sympathetic to the de¬ 
mand for a small State. P. L. Kau- 
shik the present I and B Minister 



who is contesting from Mabasamand 
(the other important candidates in 
this highly interesting contest will 
be V. C. Sbukla, who is now thefron- 
trunner and Brijial Varma. the 
Janata Cabinet Minister) has en¬ 
couraged the Chaudhuiy to reiterate 
bis promim of breakug vp large 
States like*UP, Bihar and Madina 
Pradesh. And Brijial Varma has 
publicly , supported Statehood for 
Chattisgarh. But the Janata Party's 
contradictions were once again evi¬ 
dent even as Brijial Varma was sup 
porting this demand in his efforts to 
survive politically. On December 8 
at a public meeting in Durg, Morarj 
Desai publicly condemned those de 
manding smaller States. Brijial 
Varma could not have been a happy 
man after the ex-Prime Minister’s 
campaign to make friends and influ¬ 
ence people in Chattisgarh. 

If the Congress has not supported 
this demand it is for a good reason. 
Shyama Charan Shukla, elder bro¬ 
ther of V. C. Shukla, heads the Party 
here and liis enmity with Pawan Di- 
waii extending to two elections (1872 
and 1977) is personal. In fact, S. C. 
Shukla was being persuaded by his 
followers to contest from Baipur hu' 
he finally decided not to contest at 
all. He told me on December 8 that 
his decision depended on whether he 


wanted to J^n natioiul politics or 
remain at the State level His pre¬ 
ference was dearly for the State 
from where he wanted to finish the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS. In any 
case, the only person who could 
defeat Pawan iMwan in Raipur is S. 
C. Shukla. The Shukla brothers 
dominate the politics of the region 
and their personal popularity is tre¬ 
mendous. Two years out of power 
for both the brothers has only en¬ 
hanced their personal reputations. 
As an autorickshaw driver put it 
“These two brothers have done 
record work for Raipur”. The Con¬ 
gress (1) candidate, Gorelgl Shukla 
(no relation of the Shukla brothers) 
could win only in case of an excep¬ 
tional Indira wave of which there 
are no signs at the moment, though, 
of course, anything can happen bv 
January 6 when Chattisgarh goes to 
the polls. He is considered a weak 
nominee. His sole virtue seems to 
be that he is a Chattisgarh brahmin 
as is Pawan Diwan. He is a retired 
IAS officer but without a distinguish¬ 
ed record. The Janata candidate 
here, Deoras Surana, whose sole 
claim to fame seems to be that he 
contested unsuccessfully for the As- 
.sembty in the 1967 polls on the Jana 
Sangh ticket should be a poor third. 

M. J. AKBAR 


from the rkh landlord’s or polHi* 
dan’s grip. Promises served with 
rhetoric around election time aeems 
to satisfy them. Ihis Mrs Gandhi can 
do much better tban others. 

Jayapal Beddy, however, refuses to 
pant tbat history will repeat itself 
again in Medak. He points hopefully 
to the 26 per cent valid votes polled 
by the Janata in the 1977 Lok Sabha 
election and to the local issues on 
which the sleepy electorate can be 
roused. There is a demand to make 
Medak the district headquarters. The 
low agricultural wages in the area is 
another issue. There is some evidence 
that these issues may become impor¬ 
tant in Medak. But will these pose a 
problem of Mrs Gandhi? It is difficult 
to predict. A small farmer from Raja- 
mpalli this correspondent spoke to, 
neatly summed up the mood of«the 
electorate:. “They will think about tbs 
inequities of existence but vote for 
Indira”. He bad travelled quite a few 
miles with a contingent of small 
kisans to see and hear the kisan lead¬ 
er, Charan Singh. On the issue of 
Emergency too, his comment was 
revealing: “Uur worst Emergency, is 
Uie dry sky". 

There are certain factors at Medak 
which raa.v make the contest a one¬ 
sided affair. The youth which cam¬ 
paigned for Janata with zest in the 
previous elections seem to have lost 
the enthusiasm. “The streets were 
full of young men in the last elec¬ 
tions”, .said a wistful Medakian. Be¬ 
sides, a low turnout will certainly go 
in favour of Mrs Gandhi. She will 
have a larger number of committed 
votes on her side. 

Christian and Muslim votes total 
up to a bare 11 per cent inthe Medak 
constituency. As for the harijan votes, 
it is difficult to say how many of 
them will impulsively cross over to 
Jagjivan Ram. The harijans of Andh¬ 
ra Pradesh seem to be content with 
slogans on State Corporation buses 
which proclaim; "Untouchability is 
inhuman”. 

It is unlikely that Mrs Gandhi will 
face a tough contest. When this cor¬ 
respondent went round Medak when 
Charan Singh was visiting this consti¬ 
tuency he saw evidence of the ruling 
Party and the electorate taking the 
results ol the January elections for 
granted. The slogans on the wails 
were those of previous elections and 
the fiercest of them were about the 
local college elections held a few 
months ago. The usual parapherna¬ 
lia of an imminent election — jeeps, 
flags, crowds, crowded Parl.v offices. 
Party workers — were missing. It is 
unlikely tbat a backward electorate 
with 17.5 per cent literacy rate will 
be swayed in a last minute propa¬ 
ganda blast And the impact of the 
Lok Oal candidate, Kesbaw Rao 
Jadhav’s, withdrawal may be lost on 
the electorate. 

Even the independent candidates 
who have converged on Medak seem 
to have been drawn to the constitu¬ 
ency by the prospect of oppo¬ 
sing Mrs Gandhi. 

N. RAJAGOPALAN 
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Andhra Pradesh 


Medak: 

Bright prospects 
for Mrs Gandhi 


I N Medak, at about 10 a.m. on De¬ 
cember jS, ten thousand men and 
women with tbat easy and unhurried 
mien of rural India, were awaiting 
the arrival of Charan Singh at Medak 
town. And that was afl the crowd 
the Lok Dal received during his tour. 
As Charan Singh arrived and started 
campaigning, the Lok Dal candidate 
from Medak constituency. Kesbav 
Rao Jadhav, was looking uncertain. 
I'he rest of the voting population of 
over seven lakhs of thb constituency 
seemed to be going peacefully abou* 
its daily business. Jadhav’s misery 
has since been ended, the Lok Oal 
having become wise enough to pull 
the Hyderabad professor out of the 
fight. 

Medak and Mrs Gandhi seem mafit. 
for each other. When you mention 
this -to the Janata candidate. Jayapal 
Reddy, be screws up bis face and 
advises you not to “take the people 
for granted or for fools”. The spraw¬ 
ling parliamentary constituency of 
Medak, made up of 1,200 villages 
and a few small industrial pockets, 
has consistently voted for the (in¬ 
gress since 1957. And with every 


election, the Congress member from 
Medak has increa^ his tally of po¬ 
lled votes. And none of them were 
outstanding. 

The usual small complement of bi|> 
landlords—^Reddys and Raos—domi 
bate this constituency. Their exper 
tise in getting in the votes canpotbc 
doubted. The figures of the pa-st prove 
this. Add this to a dodie population, 
the fringe benefits of new jobs from 
industries spreading into M^ak from 
Hyderabad and the Congress bid to 
start schemes aimed at tackling back¬ 
wardness in the last two decades, you 
get an idea of why Cong.'css loyalties 
run deep in Medak. Parts of Medak 
even now remain declared backward. 
The constituency’s main problem is 
irrigation water inspHe of the Man- 
jira scheme. Some paddy and sugar¬ 
cane is produced in the district which 
feeds the local Khandsari units. The 
Congress has taken the credit for all 
these and mote. But the district’s per 
capita income still lags behind be 
State and national aver age. The poo¬ 
rer sections, on the other hand, ap 
pear too timid to participate m poli¬ 
tical processes that may deliver them 




Rajasthan 

Jat support will 
boomerang on Lok Dal 


R ajasthan evokes memories of 
rajas and maharajas with all their 
splendour and regalia. Three weeks 
More the State goes to the polls a 
strange silence greets visitors to 
Rajasthan. Does peace portend seate- 
thing unexpected? This is Rajas' 
than’s seventh Lok Sabtui election. 
In the past the campaigning was 
done by well-dressed former rulers 
Buf affluent company executives who 
are conspicuous by their absence this 
time. The abolition of the jagirdari 
stem made most of them turn to 
e Congress in the early Fifties and 
Sixties but the people who benefited 
from the distribution of land worked 
against the Congress. Rajasthan has 
always been a non-Congress State, 
barring 1957. The Congress could 
never get a clear majority in the 
Assembly. Even in 1971, when the 
Indira wave swept the country the 
non-Congress candidates retained 
eight of their seats in Rajasthan. 

Rajasthan is said to have the best 
Janata administered Government in- 
spite of a Chief Minister who works 


nnsystemetically. As early as Octo¬ 
ber *77 some Janata promises such as 
Antyodaya were implemeatcd. Antyo- 
daya seems to have had some impact 
on the electorate in the rural areas. 
There has been quick disposal of 
cases pending in courts and with 
(Adals for years which has also had 
its impact Prices went down in the 
two years of Janata rule and there 
were no shortages. Thinga took a 
sudden turn for the worse after July 
1879 and the question is whether the 
illiterate rural voter will take the 
Janata Stats Government to task by 
Meeting the Janata candidates. 
Today, there is no wave—neither an 
Indira wave nor a Janata wave. The 
voter will have to be more decisive. 
The Congress-Lok Dal alliance is in 
a shambles and where ad alliance 
exists it will be useless. The CPI 
candidate, H. K. Vyas, in AjUier is 
tte lone Alliance candidate and he 
will have to face the Congress 
(I) and Janata forces. 

The Lok Dal itself is in a mess. 
The Central leadership has selected 


mostly Jat candidates. Jat podtets 
are of course there but their votes 
will not decide the future of any 
candidate in any of the oonstitoen' 
des. This has angered non-Jat 
voters who will now turn to other 
candidatet. In the urban areas 
which have sizable Janata voters 
peiqile are annoyed because of the 
shortages and price rise. The Cong- 
ress(I)‘s promises of a stablOi strong 
and clean Government have had 
hardly a» impact on the electorate 
so far. The prospect of Babuji be¬ 
coming Prime Minister seems to have 
fired the imagination of the sdiedul- 
ed castes who constitute 16.04 per 
cent of the votes. There is a lack 
of confidence in the Congrets(I) and 
Lok Dal camps—the former lor the 
fact that it is starting from scratch 
and the latter for want of enthusiasm 
In rural areas for Charaa Singh’s 
c am p a ig n against the cities. The 
shortage of diesel is not a big factor 
in Rajasthan’s rural areas. The dis¬ 
satisfaction on the selection of Lok 
Dal candidate burst into the open 
when the Socialist veteran from Kota; 
Hirarlal Jain, returned the ticket 
given to him in' protest against the 
manner of distribution of tideets to 
others. The Lok Oal has thus earn¬ 
ed, in the bargain, a m’iricnamc— 
"Jatdar’. 

There is an apprehension, accord¬ 
ing to leaders, that Lok Dal candi¬ 
dates may walk out of the Party. 

A. N. PRABHU 


Are you a litde ashamed ol 
your toilet? 

You noodn't bo. Got Sonlfroth. tbo 
hard-working loYotory elooiioor. 

Uoo it rogulorly ovary day. 

Eaoy-to-uoo Sonifrooh werko 3 ways: 

1) Romovos ugly otaina, kaops yoior 
toilot sparkling cloan. 

2) Romovoa dangoroua gormo, 
safaguardo your family's haaMi. 



3) Ramovas unplaaaant odoura, 
fraahant tha air. 


It doaa all your dirty work to koap 
your toilat claan. 


A dirty toilet is a breeding 
ground for germs, a source 
of infection. A health 
hazard for you and your 
family. 


-lO 



MIBiIRA n eoMMNV (MUVAiti tmuTio 
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Delhi 

No Party will sweep 
the polls this time 


pABUABIENTARY elecUolU in 
A Delhi, the coontiy’* capital, 
have hradltlonally |)eeo a one-sided 
affair. In 1962, the Congress swept 
all ttie seven seats. In 1967 it was 
the turn of the Jana Sangh who 
clinched all except one. In 1971, the 
Indira wave routed all Opposition 
Parties and in 1977, the voters swung 
auray from the Congress towards the 
newly formed Janata Party, giving 
them all seven seats. 

But in only two of the sever 
Delhi constituendes, does there seem 
to be some signs of one Par^ being 
ahead of the others. These two are 
the predominantly rural Outer Delhi 
constituency whidi seems to be in 
the podcet of the Lok Dal and, the 
Bast Delhi constituency in whidi the 
Congress (I)*s old war horse, H. K. 
L. Bhagat, has a distinctive edge 
over his other political opponents. 

If the Outer Delhi constituency is 
aiw indication of the mood of all 
other rural constituendes in the 
country. Prime Minister Charan 
Singh should romp home in the 
clectiona with a thumping majority 
**We have met and dedded that 
Charan Singh is the only honest 
politician in the country today. We 
will vote for him, or for any other 
man or even a lump M earth he 
sends to us as a canoidate", says 80- 
vcaruld Chowdury Chunni Lai i^o 
was elected head of the Sarva Khap, 
consisting of 360 villages on the out¬ 
skirts of Delhi, when he was only 12. 

And the man who is contesting 
the elections on the Lok Dal ticket 
from Outer Delhi is anything but a 
lump of earth. He is Chowdhury 
Brahm Prakash, former Chief Minis¬ 
ter of Delhi State and the present 
Union Minister of Agricukure.' 
Brahm Prakash is a legend in the 
capital’s election history. An old 
Congressman, he won from Outer 
Delhi in 1962 and'repeated his per¬ 
formance in 1967 even when the 
Jana Sangh routed the Congress in 
all the other seats in Delhi. In 1971, 
he declined to stand for elections 
although Mrs Gandhi herself repeat¬ 
edly requested him to do so, beouise 
he had a tiff with the Congress hier¬ 
archy. In 1977, Brahm Prakash was 
back again in the election fray, this 
time on the Janata ticket. He won 
with a resounding majority. 

With the new thrust towards con¬ 
solidation of the backward castes 
under the Lok Dal banner, Brahm 
Prakash has no dearth of supporters 
in the consUtueno' which has over 
150,000 badcward castes voters. **We 
shall run from village to village to 
campaign for Chowdhury Saab and 
he shall win", says Chunni l4il with 
oomplele conndenoe. 


For Brahm Prakash, bowever, the 
battle is not completely won largely 
because of the fact that the harijan 
community in the constituency has 
over 200,000 votes and none of these 
ai« likely to go to Brahm Prakash. 
The harijan vole is likely to be split 
between the Janata Party and Con- 

K ss (I) and this is bound to help 
ihm Prakash. While Mrs Gandhi 
has the solid supMrt of the balmikl 
harijan, Jagjivan Ram has an equal 
support of the jatav vote. Brato 
Prakash will alw have to strive 
hard for getting a large dmnk of 
the rest of the floating vote in the 
660,000 strong constituoncy. 


'FHE election scene in the East 
A Delhi constituency is heavily 
underlined by the irony of ups and 
downs in Indian politics of the past 
few years. With nearly 40 per cent 
of its electorate concentrated in the 
resettlement colonies, the East Delhi 
constituency is a constant reminder 
<rf what the Emergency did as wll 
as what the Janata Party did not do. 

The grotesque creation of the un¬ 
holy union between Mr Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi’s desire to “teadi the rabble a 
lesson" and the overriding ambitions 
of the DDA Vice-Chairman Jagmo- 
h«n , Delhi’s colonies represent more 
than anything else the trauma of tte 
Emergency. The uprooted people 
thrown into the dungheap in the 
rniitiA of resettlement showed their 
resentment with the Emergenqr re¬ 
gime quite decisively in the Marra 
1977 elections when they voted the 
Janata candidate, Kishore Lai, a 
non-entity, to victory by the lar^st 
margin ever in the capital’s electo¬ 
ral history routing the Congress can¬ 
didate, H. K. L. Bhagat, in spite of 
his long association with the constitu¬ 


ency.. 

And 3 tet after only two and a half 
years, Mr Bhagat is well poised to 
take revenge over his Janata rival 
who is the same Kishore Lai, now 
Anink greatly in size. For this dra¬ 
matic reversal of political fortunes, 
the Janata Party can only blame it¬ 
self. The complete apathy of the 
Janata Government towards the 
problems of the people in the re¬ 
settlement colonies has considerably 
alienated them from the Party they 
had voted for so strongly in the last 
elections. 


If the election scene in East Delhi 
is full of irony, what is seen at the 
Chandni Chowk constituency is a 
farce. Memories of bullets and bull¬ 
dozers intermingle with talk of the 
RSS’s plans to 7ndianise’ Muslims In 
the lanes and by-lanes of Turkman 
Gate and Jama Masjid. Pre¬ 


siding over this btindie u coniraoic.'^ 
tions is the portly figure of Abdullah 
Bukhari, Shahi Imam of Jama Mas¬ 
jid — a man who personifies tho 
absurd in the constituency. 

"Bad days have come upon us 
janab", says a hoary old Turkman 
Gate shopkeeper as he shakes his 
head disapprovingly at the - elec¬ 
tion scene in the area. When 
the Imam gave a call to resist 
the poh’ce, we followed his instruc¬ 
tions. Now, Imam Sahab says that 
Mrs. Gandhi is the saviour of Mus¬ 
lims. Those days when the Janata 
Party came to us and said ‘give us 
your vote,’ it wgs a vote for every 
Muslim who died in the Turkman 
Gate firing. We gave our votes will 
ingly. Now the same Janata- Party 
talks about Muslims being anti¬ 
national. Tell me, who will we con¬ 
sider our friends and who will we 
consider our enemies?’’ the old man 
asked. 

The Imam is not sure who his 
enemies or friends are. His announce¬ 
ment declaring his support to Mrs. 
Gandhi has proved to be unfortunate 
to him and Mrs Gandhi. Till his an¬ 
nouncement, the mounting anger in 
Jama Masjid and Turkman Gate 
against the Janata Government for 
its apathy towards the Muslims of 
the walled dty, as well as the in¬ 
creasing RSS dominance over the 
Janata Party, bad pushed the peo¬ 
ple despite the traumatic memories 
of the Emergency, towards Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi. But along with the growing an¬ 
ger with the Janata Government has 
come an increasing loss of faith in 
the Imam who had promised them 
paradise under the Janata rule. The 
enemies of the Imam have grown in 
number over the last two years and 
his support to Mrs Gandhi has been 
seen as the height of opportunism 
for a priest who had sworn by Allah 
that Mrs Gandhi was the “devil incar¬ 
nate”. 

The Imam was heckled on one of 
his Friday speech at the Masjid and 
a pamph^t circulated accusing him 
of, amoqg- other things, "selling the 
whole Muslim community down the 
drain", caused him to flee the area 
for fear that he might be physically 
attacked. 

Since then, the Imam has kept a 
low profile on the election scene, 
making vague pronouncements about 
giving "conditional support,to Mrs. 
Gandhi”. But it is a common feeling 
among Muslims in the area that the 
Imam is only a liability to the former 
Prime Minister. Mrs Gandhi herself is 
keenly aware of the unpopularity of 
the Imam and the dim diances of 
getting a siuble section of the Mus¬ 
lim vote. This has led her to put up 
a Hindu candidate, Bhiku Ram Jain, 
In an attempt to woo the Hindu voter 
in the constituency. The Hindu vo¬ 
ters who constitute more than half 
of the constituency, bowever, have 
solid sympathy for the RSS and in 
spite of the Janata candidate being a 
Mushm is likely to vote for him. In 
fact, Sikander Bakht, the Janata 
candidate, is a Muslim who largely 
depends on the Hindu vote to win 
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While there is some 
support to Bakht maialy from the 
kasai (butdier) section of the Mus¬ 
lims, he is finding it difllGuIt to play 
down his associations with the RSS 
— a label wdiich is being exploited 
fully by hk opponents. 

The one who right now .seems to 
be the most active and dominant, 
among the Muslims of the constitu¬ 
ency, Is .Shujaduilah Khan, the Mus¬ 
lim League candidate who is suppor¬ 
ted by the Lok Dal. There is a strong 
support for Khan particularly anfong 
the Muslim youth who in the absence 
of any senior leader of the Muslims 
in the area, are very much in the 
foreground. Khan is unlikely, how¬ 
ever, to get any support from the 
Hindu voters in the constituency. 

The other candidate in the fray is 
Mrs. Subhadra Joshi of the Congress 
who was going to be the joint can- 
dibate of the Lok Oal-Congress allian¬ 
ce before the two partners fell out 
over seat distribution. While Mrs 
Joshi has generally a good reputation 
among both MusUins and Hindus in 
the constituency, she has neither the 
organisation nor the drive to pose 
any really serious challenge. Of all 
the candidates, it is Bakht who pro¬ 
bably .stands the best chance of win¬ 
ning because of the Hindu support. 

E election focus, in the neigh¬ 
bouring constituency, is mainly 
on the battle between two strong¬ 
men of the Emergency’s Youth Cong¬ 
ress — Lalit Maken of the Con¬ 
gress and Jagdish Tytler of the 
Congress(I). Maken had been the 
Delhi Youth Congress chief in the 
first half of the Emergency but was 
soon pushed out of Sanjay Gandhi’s 
favour by another rising star, Jag¬ 
dish Tytler. The battle between the 
two for favours of mother and son 
continued till April this year when 
Maken left the Congress(I) in a 
pique after Devaraj Urs quit the’ 
Party. 

Both Tytler and Maken have star¬ 
ted hectic campaigning in the cons¬ 
tituency. Maken is perhaps the only 
Congress candidate in the capital 
who has some organisathm but that 
is about ail that be has. His youth 
and former association with the 
Emergency regime are not likely to 
win him much sympathy among the 
electorate which is heavily domina¬ 
ted by the trading class. Even less 
popular is the image of Tytler who 
was one of the main bit men of the 
Sanjay brigade in the capital during 
the latter and more terrible half of 
the 19 months. Tytler, however, has 
swung in all his Youth Congress (I) 
volunteers and it is reported that his 
mentor Sanjay Gandhi has assured 
him all the funds he needs. 

While the overt election battle is 
being fought between the noisy sup 
porters of the. two youth leaders, 
the Janata candidate Kanwarlal Gup¬ 
ta, an old Jana Sanghi and winner 
from the constituency in the last ele¬ 
ctions is trying hard to cash in on 
the old sympathies between the banla 
and the RSS for votes from the tra¬ 
ders. Gupta, however may ^d it 
diflScult to get any votes from the 
56 


harijan and Muslim voters. These 
may go in a large way to the other 
Gupta in the riay — Prem Sagar 
Gujpta of the Communist Party of 
India who is trying his lucksin the 
Parliamentary elections for the first 
time. 

The election results in the two ur¬ 
ban constltuends of New Delhi 
and South Delhi might indi¬ 
cate whether the In^ra wave 
is a reality or a myth. Both the 
candidates of Mrs Gandhi—Charanjit 
Singh and C. M. Stephen — have 
had b'ttie or no mass base in the capi¬ 
tal. Charanjit Singh is a soft-drinks 
magnate who came into the limelight 
during the Emergency when he was 
very generous with his funds to the 
Youth Congress but was routed in 
the March 1977 elections by the Jana 
Sangh strongman V. K Malhotra. 
For Stephen, it is the first time be is 
venturing to fight from the capital 
and his lack of Hindi is rather pro 
iiounced in the few elections meet 
ings he has so far held in the capital. 

Stephen’s photograph on election 
posters is generally accompanied by 
one of Mrs Gandhi’s and like the 
majority of her candidates, Stephen 
is almost completely dependent on 
her charisma to deliver him the vo¬ 
tes. Pitted against him is Atal Bchari 
Vajpayee, one of the few Jana Sangh 
leaders who has always had great 
popular support in the capital. A 
defeat for Vajpayee from New Delhi 
would, perhaps, be the worst blow 
to the prestige of the former Jana 
Sangh constituent in the Janata. 

The other major candidates in the 
two constituencies are Mr Rajinder 
Puri of the Lok Dal in New Delhi 
and Shashi Bhusan of the Congress 
in South Delhi. Puri, a prolific jour¬ 
nalist and cartoonist turned poUtl- 
dan, may get some votes from the 
intellgentsia but his overall perfor¬ 
mance could well be the funniest 
cartoon the Lok Dal General Secre¬ 
tary has ever drawn. Shashi Bhusan 


who had contested on the tidket of 
Mrs Gandhi’s Congress in March 
1977 and was miserably defeated has 
now come hack to South Delhi from 
where hb won in 1971 riding high on 
the Indira wave. His’ lack of organi¬ 
sation and even a minor political 
image, however, make his chances 
of victory extremely remote. The 
elections in the two constituendes 
will be interesting from the angle of 
the mood of the white-collar workers 
who predominate and are probably 
the most politically articulate sec¬ 
tion of the country’s electorate. 

The remaining constituency of 
Karol Bagh is a reserved one, and 
the two contenders for the harijan 
vote in the country today — Babu 
Jagjivan Ram and Mrs Indira Gandhi 
— are far more important in the 
minds of the electorate there than 
the respective candidates. The Janata 
candidate, Shive Narain Sarsuniya. 
however, is not really Oabuji’s man. 
It was one of the ironies of caste po¬ 
litics in India when in March 1977, 
Babuji’s chief harijan protege in the 
capital, T, Sohan Lai, refused to 
leave the Congress with him. And 
Jagjivan Ram was forced to support 
Sarsuniya who actually belonged to 
the Jana Sangh. Like all other Janata 
Cii'^didates from v—i 

with a resounding majority in the 77 
elections. Now he faces Dharani 
Dass Sbastri of the Congress(l) who 
is also a leader of the Opposition in 
the Metropolitan Coundl. Shastri 
has in the last two years kept in 
constant touch with the harijans and 
has probably a better rapport with 
them than Sarsuniya. But this 
counter-balanced by the fact that 
some areas of the constituency lik 
Patel Nagar and Rajinder Nagar. 
which are mainly former refugee 
colonies are strongholds of the erst¬ 
while Jana Sangh. 


AJOY BOSE 


Kerala 


Left unity on trial 


T he test of the Left will be in 
Kerala. After crossing many hurd¬ 
les Left unity has been adiieved in 
Kerala but in the process the Left, 
particularly the CPI(M) and the CPI. 
have lost much of their credibility. 
It is now clear that for a Imndful of 
seats they too do not hesitate to 
dump overboard principles or policy. 
But the question is, whether the 
forming of the larger "Left and 
democratic front’’ will help the Left 
Parties in getting greater represen¬ 
tation both in the Assembly and the 
Parliament 

The Left in general maintains that 
the new alignment of forces will 
serve that purpose. Kerala, though 
one of the most literate States in 
the country, is not free from age-old 
pulls of caste and religioa. Other¬ 


wise, how can on« explain the autho- 
nty of the church in general and 
Muslim diauvinism in particular. 
Muslims and Christians eadi account 
for 20 per cent of the popolation. 
One easy explanation is that the 
<±urch in Kerala Is a Bring one as 
It has entered life through commu¬ 
nity services'which ranges from bank 
guarantees for purchase of fishing 
nets to setting up of small business 
enterprises. Similarly, tim Influx of 
Gulf money has benefited the Mus¬ 
lims more than any other community 
in the State. The industrial deve¬ 
lopment that has taken place in 
Kerala has been through the strait- 
jj^ket of closed community relations, 
pat is why one finds a Syriim 
^thoBc bank, a Nalr bank or a 
Muslim h'—k. The process extends 
V* .... wtner fields. 




Another important factor in 
Kerala’s growth is that for a long 
time before Independence Govern* 
ment jobs and other official benefits 
were limited mostly to the Nam- 
budiri brahmins and the Nairs. In 
fact, the State army in the princely 
days was known as the Nair army 
as no non-Nair was eligible to join 
it. The Muslim or the Christian 
movement started only to fight that. 
Though now the situation has chang¬ 
ed totally, the religious Parties con¬ 
tinue to exist and hold sway over 
the people. Kerala saw the country’s 
first communist Government in 1^7 
but it had to faoc the combined pres¬ 
sure exerted by the church and the 
Nair Service's Society. Incidentally, 
the National Democratic Party of the 
Nairs is an olf-shoot of the Service 
Society, On the one hand, the un¬ 
divided CPI concentrated from the 
very beginning on the backward com- 
munitv of Ilzhavas and in the pre¬ 
sent rPT(M) hierarchy, the Ezhavas 
are an important.factor. Dt'spitc all 
these pulls and pivssures among the 
dilTcrent communities, Kerala has 
seen no animosity among communi¬ 
ties. That perhaps speaks of the 
good sens*' of the people. 

The CPI(M)’s opening gambit was 
the Induction of the CPI in its fold 
last September. The Congress led 
by Mr. Antony came over to join 
them only in November. That has. 
however, polarised the political set¬ 
up in Kerala. The Congrc$s(T) for 
its siirviv.il has now to depend on 
the Muslim League and the Joseph 
faction of the Kerala Congress 
which is known as a Christian Party. 
Of course, the CPl(M) Iront has the 
Mani faction of the Kerala Congress. 
Put that is an exception and not the 
rule. The imponderable in the 
Kerala elections is that there arc 17 
lakhs of new voters and one can only 
guess which way they will vote. 
Secondly, there have been splits 
in the Muslim League, the Con¬ 
gress and the Kerala Congress. 
The basic reason for the exist¬ 
ence of the Congress has been 
anti-communism. Now that it is in 
the same front with the CPI(M), a 
section of its old guard would have 
no choice but to walk over to the 
Congress(I). Thirdly, the Catholio 
bishops have come out openly 
against the Marxists. The bishops, 
however, have kept quiet about the 
RSS members in the Janata Party. 
The church is very mudi Involved in 
the day-to-day life of the pooi 
Christians in the coastal belt. Arch¬ 
bishop Benedict has openly question¬ 
ed the Marxists’ contention. Such 
a stand would no doubt lead to a 
shift among the Kerala Congress 
supporters despite Mr. Maui being 
in the Marxist front. Finally, the 
removal of Mr. C. H. Mohammed 
Koya, the first Muslim Chief Minis¬ 
ter. has already started heart-seardi- 
ing among educated Muslims. It Is 
the undivided CPI which gave Koya 
and the Muslim league respect*billty 
under Namboodiripad- 

TARUN GANGULY 


Maharashtra 

The Maratha vote 
is divided 


B ombay, ISBO, election-wise is a 
completely different scene from 
1977 and 1971. During 1977 and 1971 
there were waves. The former wit¬ 
nessed the hysteria of the Indira 
wave and the latter saw the whipla¬ 
sh 'of Janala popularity, throughout 
the country and both had their re¬ 
percussions in Maharashtra. The Ja- 
uata wave was weaker in Maharash¬ 
tra, excluding Bombay, but it got the 
necessary push because of the hitter 
infighting In the Congress Party bet- 
weea the sugar baions who control 
the political fortunes of this State. 
The Janata wave was confined to me 
urban areas where about 16 million 
or 31.2 per cent of the population 
live and where, in Bombay, they cap¬ 
tured all the six scats. 

In the rural areas the Congress 
dominated Ihiough their various le¬ 
vers of iMiwer built up over the years 
through the resources of the State 
uiid the political astuteness of the 


Maratha stalwarts. . 

So while the Indira wave in 1971 
enabled the Congress to capture 42 
of the 44 scats the Janata 
wave and the Congress infighting re¬ 
duced the strength of the 
to 20 seats, giving Janata 18 of the ^ 
seats it contesjed and the other Parti¬ 
es like the Peasants and Workers 
Party got 5 scats and the CPI (M) 
three. This time there is no wave and 
unless the situation changes very wa- 
matically it avill be an equal fight w- 
tween the three main Parties; the Ja¬ 
nata, Congress(I) aod the Congress. 

In the 1977 elecUons the u^ted 
Congress pojled 47,02 per cent of the 
votes as against the Janata s 31.^ iwr 
cent. To^ while the Jana^ is in¬ 
tact, as the Lok Dal has not been ab¬ 
le to make any headww >n the 
.State, the Congress is divided wo 
the two halves led by Mr '1^*, 
van and Mr Vasantdada Patd heuui 
almost equal in strength. The mmn 
outcome of this division of the Faro 
is that for the first time tlw Maiath- 
as who control power in this wte 
are today in both the 
ties and the Janata. In 1977 the Ma- 
ratbas fought each other covertly, 
sabotaging each others 
coAtrihutioi^ to tho Janata 
This time they arc fighbng oa^ 
er openly with the resources of tne 
various institutions that a™ “ 
power levers available to b^ side^ 

The most outstanding instance of 
Maratha fighting Maratha » m Sata- 
ra where Mr Y. B. Chavan (CongreM) 
isX”« Shalini Patilofthe 

CongreT(I)and wife of Mr V^nt- 
Patil. In Baramatl. the ho^ 
town of Chief Minister Pawar. Mr 
Sambajirao Kakade (Janata) 
ed against Mr S. B. PaiJ* » 
ress(f) and in Karad Mr Y. J- Mohite 


who belongs to the family of 99 
(known as the blue blooded Marath- 
as) is fighting Mr Vilas Patil who 
also has this blue blood running 
through his veins. 

In these circumstances, it will the 
individual merit of the candidate 
and the merit of the Party that will 
count. In Bombay, for instance, the 
Janata .seems to have an edge over 
its rivals in at least three of the 
six seats, its candidates being Rattan- 
Singh Rajda, Mr Ram JethmalanJ 
end Mr B. C. Kamble. It is felt that 
Mr Subramaniam Swamy. the Janata 
candidate from North East Bombay 
has an equal chance of winning be¬ 
cause of the two rebel Congress (I; 
candidates. One of them, Dr Datta 
Samant, being an outstanding mde 
pendent candidate. If Dr Samant is 
able to work up a succesrful campaign 
then Dr Swamy’s chances are diccv 
because the former has a sizeable foll¬ 
owing in the consUlutency which 
has workers from the organised and 
unorganised sector that owe allcgian- 
oe to him. , . 

In western Maharashtra and south¬ 
ern Maharashtra it’s a toss between 
the Parties where there are 23 
seals. In Vidarbha where there are 
11 parliamentary seats, the Congress 
(I) has an overriding position. In 
Maratbwada the scales could be tilt¬ 
ed dangerously because^ of the Dalit 
uprising and the position after tho 
successful long march for the renam¬ 
ing of the Marathwada Univeirsity 
after Dr. Ambedkar. 

The developing position in Mara¬ 
thwada where there are eight seata, 
is H pointer to the fact that for the 
first time the scheduled caste votes, 
as also the Muslim votes, are divid¬ 
ed. While in Aurangabad aty the 
Marathas dominate the constituent 
in the rest of the districts it’s the 
scheduled castes that are in the ma¬ 
jority. If these votes are divided » 
will be the Parties that can attract 
most of the votes that will be able 
to raise their tally of seata 
Though the Janata Party’s record 
has not been all that bright ta the 
State as a member of the Progres¬ 
sive Democratic Front minis^, the 
fact remains that the "minorities 
and Muslims’’ who aretraditionallv 
Mrs Gandhi’s vote banks can no 
longer be taken for granted lor her. 
About tte women who form nearly 
half of the voting population very 
little can be said at this iuneture as 
their sympathies do seem to Hit in 
favour of Mrs Gandhi. But since 
they are able to differentiate bet¬ 
ween Mrs Gandhi and the candiwte 
that they have to elect, tiieir vo^ 
too, cannot be taken for granted 
this time. 

OLGA TELUS 



Kairnataka 

'Why is Urs's symbol 
not the palnl T 


aingle bifceat luue dolllilu^ 

A log the Karnataka electlona ia 
whether Oevaraj Urs %vill be able to 
mve his iottependenoe of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi at the hustings. When the 
Karnataka Chief Minister revolted 
against the ’authoritariaDism’ tA Mrs 
Gandhi in July and formed his break¬ 
away Karnataka Ctmgress, the point 
that remained to be proved was udie- 
ther be had an indentity and credibi¬ 
lity of his own before the voteriu and 
they had not previously voted him to 
power purely as tbe loyal follower of 
Indiranuna. 

A tour' of Karnataka barely ten 
days before the polling showed that 
this was still the single biggest prob¬ 
lem facing the GongressfU) wak¬ 
en. The significant really was ti^t 
their campaign had started very late. 
A message that should have been 
reached to every nook and comer of 
the State months before was only 
beginning to be broadcast Tbe rea¬ 
son they gave for this was the confu¬ 
sion over Party identity and ekction 
strategy that they bad faced right 
up to the last moment First there 
was tbe Karnataka Congress, then 
tbe strange interregnum from ^pt- 
ember when Mr Vn was the Cong¬ 
ress President while bis Party still 
had not merged. Then came the 
Question of a possible alliance with 
uie State Janata in which Mr Urs 
had some hopes. Mr Urs's move fell 
through because of the total reac¬ 
tion of tbe idea by tbe load cadre 
and tbe State level leaders of the 


Janata. Their antagonism to Urs 
stemmed from the strongarm treat¬ 
ment bis Partymen had meted out to 
them at the grass-roots level over the 
years. 

WhUe the Congress(U) has tbe 
most to tose in a late start of tlm 
campaign, this was by no means 
limited to that Party. But fw certain 
key ooustituendes there was a sin- 

f ulor lack of election fever in tbe 
tate even around Christmas. MThile 
driving through large tracts of semi- 
urtian and rural areas, a group of us 
Journalists started a ‘spot-the-poster* 
competition, so few indeed were the 
outwmd signs of electioneering. The 
most commonly given excuse for 
this was paudty M funds though the 
two Congresses have no such real 
problem and the Janata isn't terribly 
worse off either. A good reason for 
the late start of the campaign and 
the general apathy is the di^ust of 
the mdinaiy voter with the present 
state of politics, made even more 
unpalatable in Karnataka by large- 
scale defections in the State Assem¬ 
bly. It should not, therefore, come as 
a surprise that most people expect a 
lower turnout this time. On tbe posi¬ 
tive sfato ia tbe realisation by all 
campaign managers of the total fa¬ 
miliarity M even rural voters with 
the finer nuances of partisan politics. 
Eveiy other rural household seems 
to possess a transistor radio and the 
newspaper reading habit is going up. 
The voter is also keeping his cards 
very close to his diest indeed, so 


that among analysts there is a gene¬ 
ral rehictanoa to lay much store tv 
ttw toting up of probable support 
Hirou^ the likely behaviour of tradi¬ 
tional voting blocks. In keenly 
fought oonsbtuencies it is freely ad- 
mithul that the situation is ‘iluid*. 

Anidher important fact to emerge 
from tbe tour was the phenomenon 
of a resurgence of the Janata that 
must have picked itself up in a bare 
two months. The State Janata is no 
longer to be dismissed offhand. The 
current elections are crudaily differ¬ 
ent from *77 in that, from a tair^ 
straight fight between the Congress 
and the Janata then, it is now a trian- 
fular fight between the three major 
Parties. CongressfUj, CoDgr«»8Vi; 
and the Janata. Tbe Janata in Kar¬ 
nataka is now mainly consututed ot 
the former CongresslO), the Jana 
Sangh faction being insignificant and 
the Socialist faction having largely 
Joined the Congress(I) as in Shimo- 
fa district Yeoman service has been 
rendered to the Party by its old stal¬ 
wart, Mr S. Nijaiingappa. He did an 
extensive tour of tbe Hyderabad and 
Bombay areas of tbe State, canvass¬ 
ing support for the Party, until 
ab^ a month back when a heart ail¬ 
ment confined -him to bed. Personal- 
of fairly moderate means, he even 
did a few legs of his tour in pubbc 
buses when a car was not available, 
which, considering a leader of his 
background, mu^ be a record ot 
sorts in India today. The Janata is 
considered to be the leading conten¬ 
der in four constituencies: Banga¬ 
lore (south), Kanakpura, Bijapur 
and Mandya. 

The contest in Mandya is interest¬ 
ing because a purely local issue is 
exercising the voters there, the vast 
majority of whom are from the for¬ 
mer dominant caste of vokkaligas. 
Tbe area, although mostly in a rain 
-shadow region is rich through the 
extensive cultivation of paddy and 
sugar cane. This is made possible bv 



Morarji Desai had to beat a hutty retreat when a mob of irate Janata Forty workerf nuhed An cor and pelted 
mwsiles following his refusal to address an unscheduled public meetinq at Sathanpur, a email toum 75 kms from 
bangalore on December 20 
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*Ih> bank Vishcshwarya canal 

cmeritiitK froin .the famous Krisboa- 
rajsaMar dam which was completed 
In 1921. The original proposal to 
have a right bank canal, the Vanina, 
was never impiemcated. The Urs 
Govcrninent’s decision to dig the ca¬ 
nal had led to widespread local agi¬ 
tation in *77, for fear that it would 
inevitably lead to a cut in the water 
to the Mandya region. Of course, the 
Varuna canal would be a boon to the 
backward areas of Mysore district, 
but that is a different matter. The 
other issue that is exercising Mand.Y>i 
constituency is that of defe^ons. Of 
the seven Janata Ml.As of the Par¬ 
liamentary coastituency. four have 
deferted — three to the Coagre.ss(U) 
and one to the Congrcss(l). 

For the Congress(I), the question 
is not whether there is a new Indira 
wave now. but whether there is anv 
likelihood of a major chunk of its *77 
vok> being transferred to the Con- 
gresstU). If it can prevent that then 
its job is done. This is because al¬ 
though there may be some erosion 
of the Janata vote, a largescale 
transfer of it to the Congress(U) all 
over the State is ruled out. That 
Indira Gandhi is a household name 
in Karnataka is a fact of life. The 
irony is that Devaraj Urs’s is also so. 
The dilemma was highlighted by l 
village-level worker who said: "The 
villagers say we want to vote for Urs 
but why is his symbol not the hand?” 
Added to this is the .solid vote bank 
of the Congress(I) among the Mus¬ 
lims. They constitute about 11 per 
cent of the electorate. The Muslims, 
as in most of the country, are solid... 
with Mrs Gandhi. 

This factor hurts the Congress(U) 
the most in the Mangalore constitu¬ 
ency where the Muslim voters num¬ 
ber about 120,000. Realising the sig¬ 
nificance of this the Congress! U) 
has put up Mr B. A. Mohidin who is 
a sitting MLA and the head of the 
Youth Congress(U). He is being ' 
challenged by Mr Janardan Pitjari 
of the Congress(I). Pujari is a 
member of the Billava (toddy tap¬ 
pers) community and the important 
porition held by such a politician 
(which would have been unlikely a 
decade ago) is an indication of the 
sound work done by Devaraj Urs in 
finding the backwards a place in the 
«in. Today Pujari would be difficult 
to defeat without Mohidin getting a 
substantial share of the Muslim vote 
which his supporters are confident of 
but the others discount. Three As¬ 
sembly segments of the constituency 
are the home region of the State 
Congress(I) leader, Blr R. Gundu 
Rao. Janardan Pujari’s victory is. 
therefore, vital to the Congress(I). 

A fasdnating aspect of the Manga- 
Ime constituency is the presence of 
the sole CPl(M) candidate in the 
State, Mr Mahabaleswar Bhat. The 
Party has done substantial work 
among the plantation labour and the 
landlesB peasants in the area. The 
CPl(M) ujtenerally expected to poll 
about 75,000 votes, most of which 
will eat iido the Congress(l)’s area 
of support The Janata, which polled 


40 per cent of the votes cast in 77 
has its candidate in Mr K. Sanjeeva 
Setty, making Mangalore a rare 
four-corimr contest. 

The Janata campaigners are 
making much of the new lease of 
life the partly has got through adopt¬ 
ing Mr Jagjivan Ram as its leader. 
They say that Harijan areas, where 
previously they have been untouch¬ 
ables. have been opened up to them. 
The actual mea.sure of harijan sup¬ 
port that will be forthcoming for the 
Janata is hard to gauge. But after 
the initial claims Janata workers usu¬ 
ally admit that the enthusiasm for 
Jagjivar Ram is rcstrirted to the 
'educated' harijans. That does limit 
the likely electoral fallout, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi still seems to have a large mea¬ 
sure of harijan support notwithstand¬ 
ing Jagjivan Ram and all that the 
Urs Government has tried to do for 
them. We stopped off in the middle 
of our tour at a sclf-contaii^ little 
cluster of huts, now a familiar sight 
all over rural Karnataka and known 
.as ‘janata houses', and asked the re¬ 
sidents which way the electoral wind 
blew. Even as they had a roof over 
their heads on Government land 
which must make them the envy of 
their counterparts in say Bihar, the 
reply was a silent show of the palm 
much like boy scouts signalling to 
each other. 

The campaign began with Mr Urs 
thinking that he had solid support 
in the old Mysore area and was weak 
in the integrated areas of the former 
Hyderabad and Bombay regions. At 
the time of writing the Congress(U) 
seems to be a front-runner in three 
constituencies: Bellary, Chikballapur 
and the reserved constituency of 
Chamrajnagar where Mr B. Racha- 
iah. Union Minister of State for In¬ 
dustries, is the Congress(U) candi¬ 
date. The (^ngressfl) is traditional¬ 
ly strong in the Hyderabad-Karna- 
taka region. In the Bombay—Kama* 
taka region the Congress(U) is not 
as weak as it had imagiiied. There is 
an impressive list of ten constituen¬ 
cies where the (kingresa(I) is in the 
lead: Tumkur, Chikmagalur. Manga¬ 
lore, Chioori, Dharwar (south), Ban- 

S alore, Gulbarga, Raichur, Kolar and 
[oppala. 

A measure of the Congress(U)'s 
uncertainty in the Old Myam r^on 
is the jMttle royal that is being wai^ 
in h^sore constituency. Here the old 
warrior Tulsidas Oahappa is lod^ 
in mortal combat with Rajasekhar 
Shetty of the Congiessd). I^e 
Janata candidate, S. Gurupada Swa- 
my, who speaks chaste LSE prose, is 
placed third but is not to be treated 
lightly. The Janata won two of the 
Assembly segments of the constitu¬ 
ency in 78. Tulsidas and Rajsdehar 
could imt be more unlike, the sua¬ 
vity and old-world charm of tlw far¬ 
mer contrasted by the fearsome ruth- 
lessness of the latter. The (^ngreso- 
(U) General Secretary and the for¬ 
mer State Industries Minister are 
both formidable contestants, not the 
least because, while the defeat of 
the former will mean a blow to 
Devaraj Urs in his home district of 


Mysore, the latter openly declares 
that he intends to teach Urs a lesson. 

consUtnemy for Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi in Karnataka is Udupi, where her 
former Industries Minister and the 
present Railway Minister, T. A. Pai 
faces a young newcomer. 0.scar Fer¬ 
nandes. The Janata has in its candi¬ 
date. V. S. Achaiya, a hardy Jqna 
Sangh campaigner who is the vete¬ 
ran of many electoral flints, none ol 
which he has won. A hero of the 
Emergency, Achaiya in '77 lost to 
Pai polling 121,000 votes. Even if he 
polls 90.000 vote.s this time, Pai will 
have to secure a sixable chunk of 
his previously polled figure 
224,000. The Billavas. fishermen and 
Christians constitute the major part 
of his electorate. The fishermen are 
solidly with the Coogress(I), only 
the Qiristians, who are a fairly well- 
educated lot, may go with Pai The 
constituency has bren nurtured by 
Pai for years and he is held in gene¬ 
ral esteem. Pai’s position was well 
summed up by a Syndicate Bank se¬ 
nior official who should know: ‘Tt is 
because the contender is Mr Pai that 
the Cong(U) may have a chance”. 

A significant aspect of the campa¬ 
ign is that where Sanjay GandM is 
an issue in the rest of the country, 
in Karnataka it is only the Janata 
that talks about him. The Congress- 
(I) is silent for obvious reasons. But 
the word has gone out of Balabrooi, 
the official residence of the Chief 
Minister: Don’t make Saqjay an is¬ 
sue as then M. D. Nataraj may also 
be turned into one. That ce^nly 
would be most embarrassing. For the 
redoubtable son-in-law of the Chief 
Minister is very much in the running 
—from Bangalore (north). He is op¬ 
posed by the Congress(I) Icadn 
Jaffer Sherif. Also in the fray is a 
Janata candidate. Cheniubyre Gow¬ 
da. There are four rural and four 
semi-urban Assembly segments. In 
the area around Bangalore there is 
a concentration Of industrial work¬ 
ers and Nataraj is now the State 
head of the INTUC among flie city 
Muslim and Tamil shun dwellerB. 
Nataraj may have some .luddL 
The conmbution of DevuraJ Urs 
for the uplift of the harijans, siAe- 
duled castes and other badovards of 
the State is substantial. Thm has 
been a recent ordinance (a pre-elec¬ 
tion stunt, says tiw Congress-I) 
which will convert a tenant cuMva- 
ting up to five acres of dry land or 
two acres of irrigated land Into an 
owner on payment of a nominal Bs. 
100. Now 68 per cent of Jobs and 
teats In colleges are reserved for the 
backwards. These measures have made 
their own dent on Kannadiga society 
and Urs should take the oedft. Con- 
gressXU) workers diallenge you to 
point out another State udiere this 
has been done, if it was achuHr Mhe 
Gandhi’s doing. But while Mr Urt 
dunild have been in Kanuitiuai sn- 
pervising the- canyinf of fiUa ama* 
sage to the villages, fee was fat Delhi 
or elsewhere worfciiig on an aiwapre 
that Itself is now in a shamMei. 

SUBIR ROY 



Commentary 


Remembering 

Chikmagalur 



JUST before boar¬ 
ding the train for 
BantaluM 1 picked 
up a Jinge quarrel 
udth an advocate 
at Hyderabad stati- 
tion. He wanted In¬ 
dira to win, he 
thought ends justi- 

_Bed means, he was 

cynically conVipced that the masses 
of our country neither understood 
nor deserved democracy* In a flash it 
became clear to me that the stronge¬ 
st factor in favour of Indira at Chik¬ 
magalur was the very fact that she 
was contesting an election there, un¬ 
restrained by the processes of law 
and undeterred by the moral outra¬ 
ge of those who had either suffered 
or heard about tbe horrors of the 
Emergency* Such a person, let us in 
all honesty admit this, is greatly ad¬ 
mired in our country. Nearly as 
much, although mert'ifully not by as 
many, as the saint, the renunciate. 
like Gandhiji. who give.s up eveiy- 
thing, including political power, and 
Is content to serve the poor and the 
downtrodden. Nowhere in the coun¬ 
try is the Janata associated with the 
desire for renouncing political oow- 
er, and in fact, in Karnataka, Indira’s 
Party had a fairly plausible Robin 
Hood image as the cnampton of the 
poor. The odds were heavily agaiast 
the Janata, but wasn’t George burn¬ 
ing himself out like a meteor in 
Chikmagalur ? His brothers Lawren- 
oe, and Michael, and his mother Ah- 
ce, children of Karnataka and vkti- 
ns of the Emergency, were also 
there, in Hw thick of the campaiffau 
Wmildn’t the suffering and sacrifloe 
at tids brave fami^, typical of thou¬ 
sands at such families aU over the 
wuntiv, etqwse and overwhelm the 

S nastic arrogance of Indira Gandhi? 

orally yes, but not electmallv: but 
tf this latw. 

On our way to Chikmagalur town 
we stop at Kidur, where a political 
meeting is already la progress. Ladti 
Ifohan Nigam insists on speaking in 
Hindi and subtly plays upon daps 
■utagooisais. Two mistakes, 1 thwK. 
BJiLS* Namboodiripad. who has a 
pcater ideolMical rikht to exploit 
dass hatred, does not do so*.Instead 
le delivers. In English, a ifngde. al* 
hm igh qningpiring messaie to the 
Effect that the “oorrect" t^ tm 
he Chikmagalur electeffate to do Is 
o defeat Indira Gan^ Wbit iieith* 
ir Nigam nor Nambooditi^ appear 
10 take seriouHy is that urtmt wp are 
IP against is the fact that gnat naia- 
IS orpeople have been n^ly ae^ 
id by the presence of lodMi Gend bi . 


by ber image as cx-Prime Minister, 
attractive woman, daughter of 
Nehru, very possibly related to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Brahmin, irapoasi- 
ble4o-catch benefactor of the poor, 
persecuted widow, etc., etc* Add to 
this the subliminal effects of witch¬ 
craft and mythologixation, and it will 
become dear why all the moral pow¬ 
er and rhetoric of tbe Janata cam¬ 
paign remained aeverely handicapp¬ 
ed* Moral power is great, but mytho¬ 
logical power is stronger. *11113 is sad. 
but true. Janata is without magic 
Muslims and harijans remind us 
of the unity of India wherever we go 
In this country. Muslims nearly 
everywhere understand and speak 
beautiful Urdu, and harijans nearly 
everywhere are without voice, their 
lives wretched and darkened by cen¬ 
turies of neglect. Many Hindus con¬ 
tinue to feel humiliated by the fact 
Uut centuries ago Hindu India was 
militarily conquered by Islam. Even 
If this sense of humiliation is ratlou-. 
al, and it is not, it should be comple¬ 
tely cancelled out by the guilt that 
every Hindu should feel at the fact 
that harijans to thb day remain at 
tbe meror of caste-Hindoism. In 
Chiknugahir I encountered no Hin¬ 
du leawra of the Janata Party vriio 
ware prepared to articulate and spell 
out the consequences of this mtaul 
equation. Atal Bebari Vajpayee was 
aide in Delhi, and Sub ram a nl a m Swa* 


Bty was nowhere to he seen, t kpoimi 
la Maalia men and wonmn add dhit>| 
dien and drew their altenHoB ta 
fact that tf dnrigfl the last tU 
years hlnsliiiu and Hlmha hauBLl 
COOK doaer tofletber, thia is ahnoarl 
entfaeb because of tiw martyrdmi 
of Mnfcntma Gandhi ud the au 
re of mnltitudes of hhuneleH humaal 
beings of both communities, and i 
beoBUse of tho efforts of soesUed 
cnlar politiciens* Yes. members of 
the erstwhile Jena Sangh were in 
oAce, hot they woe answerable to 
all the Hindus of the ommtry, the over¬ 
whelming majofily of wMia wme 
totally oppoaed to conunuual poblics. 
Potential oommunalists were less 
dangerous in full public view than fai 
hiding. In any case, the brave way 
forward for Hindua and iluslimt 
waa to trust one another and not In¬ 
dira Gandhi who nude them samieot 
and fear one another. But more imr 
portent than aw argument would 
have been one suigte prayer meetiag 
id the kind that Gandhiil uaed tu 
hold, a reading of passages firom 
both the Gita and the Koran. No such 
prayer meeting took piece in Chtk- 
megaiur. 

After the lathi-charge on Naodans 
(daughter of the late Snehalala Bed- 
dy, an artist who succumbed to the 
effects of harsh imprisonmmit during 
the Emergency) and the killing tff 
Gayatri (an uninvolved college girl 
who opened tbe domr of ber house 
to let in students fleeing from viole. 
at poticej I had the dear tlumgbt 
that we should stop r«nipnignlH|r 
because Indira had already nfferra 
satyagraha, fasted, exposed ourselv¬ 
es to dan^r, but denundod lndira,‘s 
withdrawal from the electoral ooii. 
test Whether or not we would havu 
succeeded, that would have bean tba 
correct thing to da Instnud I and 
others arrogantly and seK-deoeiving- 
ly went on haranguing crowds, groe> 
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djly aatidratins electoral victory, 
ana how bitterly we have been dif- 
appointed! 

The defeat at Chikmagalur is not 
a moral defeat In all my life X have 
seen nothing as powerful and spon¬ 
taneous and victorious in the deepest 
sense of the word as the women’s 
procession and partidpatory public 
meeting whidi took place in Ctikma- 
galur town the day after Nandana 
was beaten up. Over a thousand wo¬ 
men, girls barely in their teens and 
even younger, and thousands of 
others who were drawn to the meet¬ 
ing by the sheer moral power of out¬ 
raged womanhood, ruthlessly unmas¬ 
ked and demythologized Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. Her ordinariness as a manipula¬ 
tive politidan became crystal clear, 

I wish the Janata campaign had em¬ 
phasised this aspect of Indira Gandh> 
more than her supposed criminalit\ 
Alas, even glamorous criminality is 
more seductive than ordinary good¬ 
ness, which is what, but which is all. 
that Veerendra Patil was able to pro¬ 
ject. (Of course, we need ordinary 
goodness in our country and we 
must beware of glamorous morality. 
Thousands of people in Chikmagalur 
were able to sec this, and one day all 
of Karnataka, and all of India, will 
also see this) 

I heard Babu Jagjivan Ram speak 
at Mudigere. He made no direct apt) 
eal to harijans, he gave them no 
concrete assurances. Was this the 
way to neutralize the effects of the 
motivated benevolence of Indira 
Gandhi and Devaraj Urs? Devaki 
Jain and I visit harijan villages. She 
deeply understands that the exploita¬ 
tion of women in India as elsewhere 
is a singular phenomenon of male 
hard-heartedness, it has little to do 
with class or caste. She wants to talk 
to the women, sit with them, laugh 
with them. I am impatient and want to 
tell Devaki that this is no time for 


feminist fraternization, this is a 
battle, we must bit hard, we must 
win. But 1 think she is right and 1 
was wrong. The more fundamental 
and spiritual task of volunteers hke 
us in the campaign was not to try to 
persuade, but simply to conununicate. 

Janata announces a mammoth 
public meeting for the evening of 
2ad Novembei^in Chikmagalur town. 
Suresh Sharma, Vijay Pratap, I, and 
other volunteers from Delhi spend 
the day in Muslim mohallas. The 
men are away at worit but we have 
good talks with the women and chil¬ 
dren. It is a privilege to be welcom¬ 
ed in so many Muslim homes. We 
are still hoping for electoral victory, 
but the craving for victory has gone. 

In the evening we go off to Kaima- 
ra, a sprawling harijan conglomera¬ 
tion of villages about six miles from 
Chikmagalur town, enemy territory, 
practically untouched by Janata. We 
gather a small crowd and start talk¬ 
ing to them. But within minutes a 
dancing, singing, shouting mob of 
Indira supporters effectively prevents 
us from shaking. At the top of m^ 
voice L remind the (vowd that their 
true leader is not Indira Gandhi but 
Dr. Ambedkar, a harijan architecht 
of our Constitution which guarantees 
freedom of speach to all of us; fhat 
by preventing us from speaking to 
them, Indira Gandhi’s harijan sup¬ 
porters were insulting the memory 
of their own great son and leader. 
Somebody telephones the police and 
soon order is restored and we are 
able to talk ag.ain. 

We tell our audience that our Con¬ 
stitution, a harijan son's precious 
gift to the whole nation, was sougiu 
to be destroyed by Indira Ganahi, 
and that similarly she was likely to 
betray the confidence which they 
were .ibout to repose in her. We talk 
about Gandhiji, who, unlike Indira, 
lived among harijans, but never ar- 


? rogaBtly claimed to be their leader. 
• We tty and explain to our audience 
I |the motivated and necessarily Lmit- 
? ed diaracter of what Indira Ganditi 
^ and Devaraj Urs were likely to be 
able to do tfr harijans. Are we gcti 
ing across? The crowd was sileut 
but many in the crowd were certain¬ 
ly thinking. What were they think- 
ing about 7 How can the privileged 
understand the silent cerebration of 
the downtrodden ? Even if we were 
getting 8 cross, where was the orga- 
niatioa to take our message to 
thousands of villages? 1 suddeOn 
remembered a conversation 1 had 
with an old Harijan woman in a viU- 
aM near Mudigere. 1 had asked her 
what die would do if her son were 
to terrorise her village, bully and in¬ 
sult and beat u^ people. Without a 
moment's hesitation she had said "1 
will stop him". I narrated this storv 
to our iCaimara audience and asked 
them who was a real mother, this old 
harijan woman or Indira Gandhi 
who was unable or unwilliug to con¬ 
trol Sanjay Gandhi? We had made 
a breakthrough. We said that only » 
harijan mother had the right to rai¬ 
se her hand in benediction, not Indi¬ 
ra Gandhi. Would anyone volunteer 
to take us to their homes ? Dozens 
of hands shot up. It was a joyous 
group of boys and children and men 
who took us to the nearest cluster of 
huts. It was a child of five in many 
arms who led the slogan “Desh ki 
mata harijan mata”, as also the slo¬ 
gan “Desh ki neta harijan mata". 
We met several young ana old Mari- 
Jan mothers and sought their bless¬ 
ings, we told them that as caste-Hin- 
dus it was our wish and prayer that 
in our next birth we would be born 
in harijan families, that if we were 
to be luUed in this campaign (not 
a piece of fantasy after Gayatri’s 
fate) we would wish to be cremated 
where they cremated their dead. We 
did not ask for votes, but they pro¬ 
mised us that they would tell as 
many people as possible that we had 
come and sought and received their 
blessings. The hugging and kissing 
was endlessl It occurred to me that 
what would transform our country is 
not the anger, but the passion ot the 
poor, not their subservient loyalty k, 
this or that leader, but their proud 
and undefeated vitality and virility 
which had survivt;d the insult of cer.- 
turies. 

Back in Chikmagalur we foun.i 
that the mammoth meeting was pet¬ 
ering out. Kripalaniji bad spoken, 
George had spoken, Kaiunanidbi bad 
spoken, so had many others. Would 
Janata win ? 1 had my doubts, but 
the question seemed strangely unim¬ 
portant. I kept thinking of AUcc Fer¬ 
nandes’ warning to Indira that she- 
may be very powerful, but she should 
not forget that god is more power¬ 
ful, a warning which I believe she 
has conveyed to George too ! We 
have lost a battle, but we will sure¬ 
ly win the war against the iiowcr of 
lies, against the arrogance of powei, 
against the complacency - of olfice. 
Against time ? 

RAMCHANDRA GANDHI 
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Asides 

Election holiday in 
Government offices 


I WALKING throuch 
tdM oorridors of 
New Delhi’s crowd¬ 
ed Government offi- 

k ces — the many 
'’Bhavans” >— one 
rarely sees pe<^e 
busy in anyOung 
but making wise- 
— (Tacks, gossiping, 
reading novels, squatting on lawns, 
and listening to cricket coamtaU^. 
Official work is only an iotemiption 
in the <Uuly routine of amusement. 

Of the two canteens in Krighi 
Uhavan, one for the agriculture de¬ 
partment on the fourth floor, and the 
other for the rural reconstruction 
department on the third floor, tl)c 
one on the fourth floor is elwa^. s 
crowded, from morning to evenin;;. 
Seldom does ooc find a vacant scat 
in the (xmteen. which is the favourite 
haunt of employees in the build !•••;; 
because of its Uitga stock of eatable 
The crowd in the canteen cxplsii^^ 
why employees are frequently fou'id 
absent from their seats during ofi (' 
hours, which for most arc tv twee; > 
11.3V am and 4.30 pm. 

Another explanation is the 



culous “onion sale” in front of gate 
number one oS Kiishi Bbavan. In 
fact, "if a peon or employee is absent, 
the next place to lo(d( for him is 
always near the onion truck”, said 
one officer in the Agruxilture Minis¬ 
try. About five to ten trucks come 
every day to sell onions at half the 
market price. A large number of 
people queue up for the sale, which 
lasts throughout the day, 

Ihe tele^cme bill of a senior offi¬ 
cial in the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research came to the abnormal¬ 
ly high amount of Rs 30,000 in ttio 
last thr» e months. According to 
sources in various iiiiaistrics, most 
telephone rails are made to the offi 
cers balih-mates, who may be posted 
in other ministries. Ihere is also 
evidence of continuing misui-e of 
Govemmeut transport for private 
purMsc,s. A directive had been is¬ 
sued sometime bade restricting the 
use of oilicial cars by officers, but 
this has not helped solve the prob¬ 
lem. The atisuse continues, though 
by a siii'diftr number of senior offi¬ 
cers. No transport is available for 
offidal v.'(>rk because the cars arc 
engaged by some senior offidals to 



takb ttem Imum; or «> ite market 
The erring offidals escape censure ba 
getting their PAs (they never do K 
themselves) to make entries in the 
offidal transport registers whkh 
read : “Offiw worirT 

One femarkaUe feature of most 
Government offices, especially those 
connected with Indusbry, trade and 
agriculture, is that the respective 
secreUries or deputy secretaries are 
often missing between one and two 
pm in the afternoon. The reason : 
they are busy attending parties 
thrown by various industrialists, busi- 
nessm^ and embassies. 

The general attitude—right from 
the top-level secretaries to the lower 
division clerk — is “No ^vemment, 
no work”. Most Ministers are them¬ 
selves busy with their electioneeiiu, 
at a time of acute economic difficul¬ 
ties. If the Ministers are in the 
capital, they are usually making 
clandestine attempts to muuse their 
personal staff for work in the ooosti- 
tuendes. The Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture, Mr Brahm Parkash, had gone 
to the extent of asking his spedal 
assistant, Mr Chiranjeev, who nolds 
the post of a deputy secretary, to 
help him in election work. Mr 
Chiranjeev chose to quit his post ins¬ 
tead, and was subsequently replaced 
by one Mr Mongia This is, how¬ 
ever, nothing new. It may be re¬ 
called that during the time of the 
former PM, Mr Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
an order was passed banning the 
removal of the personal staff at 
ministers. 

A number of high offidals have 
gone abroad, for what is called 
"training programmes”. Dr P. S. 
Appii, additional secretary in the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture, has gone to 
Harvard University for training in 
"land reforms”. Mrs Rathi Jha, an¬ 
other deputy secretary, has gone to 
Cambridge University for a study 
course. Mr 0. P. Gautam, secretary. 
Dairy and Agricultural Research Ex¬ 
tension, was on a tour of Russia and 
Siberia at the time of writing. AH 
this at a time of acute shortage and 
galloping prices in the country. 

The Ministries are either headless 
or under Ministers who are mostly 
away on election tours. Besides the 
Finante Ministry, from t^ch Mr 
Bahuguna resigns, there is a aeoMM 
'topless' Minisriy, following the lesig- 
naUou of Mr Brumananda Reddy — 
the Industries Ministry. Most of the 
work in both the Finance and Indus¬ 
tries Ministries is at a comi^ete 
standstill. Mr CSuuran Singh had 
taken over the Finance portfolio aix 
days after Mr Bahuguna reriffned, 
and appointed two Ministers of State. 
Mr Nathuram Mirdha was asked to 
look after the complexities of the 
budget division, eoooomic division, 
administration of excise and customs 
sales tax, revenue intelUgenoq, exter¬ 
nal finance, gold Gontrol adnunistra- 
tion, plan fiiianoe division and 
Bureau of Public EntetiHrises and Mr 
K. Gopal. to lo(d( after administra¬ 
tion of direct taxes, small savings, 
CDS, currency, coinage, mints, secu¬ 
rity presses, controller-general of 
accounts, the files from integrated 



financial adviser, d^enoe finance, 
banking and insurance. The Prime 
Minister has not been seen in the 
Ministry for a long time, while Mr 
Mirdha has been away in Rajasthan 
and some constituencies for election 
work. 

Ihc result of this state of affairs, 
which is true for most other Minis¬ 
tries, is a deep distru^ and indiffer¬ 
ence at two levels — first between 
Minister and bureaucrat, and second, 
between bureaucrat and the ordinary 
employee. The bureaucrats regard 
the Ministers as thoroughly incom¬ 
petent, and allege that they are at^ 
tempting to make the best of the 
remaining period that they are in 
iMWcr Taking tlic c.ue from the 
Mini.slcr.s, the bureaucTdLs tliein.wlvcs 
feel fiver to misuse official i'acilitic.s 
for private purposes, and as a result, 
they arc distrusted bv the junior offi- 
cer.s. The result is la/Jncss, and apa¬ 
thy. Government servants a.'e waiting 
for the elections, in their own unique 
way. 

NIRMAL MITRA 


'Janata deserves 
a better image' 


I F there was one person who 
heaved an enromous sigh of 
relief when Jagjivan Ram did not 
switch sides it is the managing direc¬ 
tor of Ulka Advertising Private Limi¬ 
ted, the suave Bal Mundkur. At stake 
was a high voltage, intensive, over- 
Rs 40-lakh advenising campaign, am¬ 
bitious enough to sell what can possi¬ 
bly be the country’s next Gwern- 
incnt and next Prune Minister.' Jag- 
jivan Ram's picture was the only 
Janata leader's image to feature in 
the 10 advertisements that appeared 
in December in 13 languages in the 
nation's dailies. 

“It's not like selling soap, tooth¬ 
paste or detergent’’, says Mundkur 
about his job of selling an image of 
the Janata that people would buy. 


"The only parallel to selling a politi¬ 
cal Party is the image-building wje do 
forlTC, Bombay Dyeing or Gabriels’'. 
Mundkur's task is difficult, to put it 
mildly. In fact, various top agencies 
that were approached by other poli¬ 
tical Parties politely declined the off¬ 
er on the ground that there was no 
time, or the Parties didn’t have any¬ 
thing to self, like tlic National Parly 
tor iiisUncc. But a JcaOing young ad 
agency owner said: “It’s possible to 
sell a leader to the nation as one sells 
soap, only it is more meaningful and 
purposeful. In the case of a political 
Party you package a human being 
and interpret him in terms that ho 
may not be in reality. In fact, if 
yon’rs good you can get a moron 
elected.” 



.-w* 

The writing on the walls 



r IOUSANDS of houses in West 
Bengal have been turned into 
living media for ctection messa¬ 
ges. The war for grabbing the 
walls was over long ago. Whatever 
space different Parties have been 
able to corner has now been' co¬ 
vered with political solgans al¬ 
though writing on walls is legally 
banned. Walls attract maximum 
attention. Some political Parties 
have used the medium adroitly 
with colour and illustrations and 
political poets have improviseU 
rhymes. In some Calditta 
street corners, cartoons of politi¬ 
cal leaders evince not only a sense 
of humour but also the profession¬ 
al calibre of the artists. This year, 
for various reasons, posters have 

S Ictely di.sappearcd from the 
on scene and illustrated walls 
are now all the rage. 

Samples of the graffiti: 'Vote 
for CPI(M) to stall the onrush of 
autocracy and communalism'; a 
Congress(I) message denounces 
the CPI(M) aa ‘murderer of Ma- 
richjhapi refugees and dock wor¬ 
kers' an sue slogan highlights 


the Party’s stand against the 'so- 
called pseudo Leftists’. The Cong¬ 
ress's main crusade is against the 
‘Sanjay clique'. Portraits of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi have appeared on 
walls in different sizes and willi 
varying, likeness to her. The Cong 
ress(I) election .symbol of the 
band has proliferated every wall. 
'The CPI(M) has also drawn 'the 
hand’, but it is stained with blood; 
‘Do not vote for the dirty hand’, 
say several CPI(M) inscriptiom. 

Who docs ‘art work’ on walls ? 
Suresh Paul, a young bearded 
artist told me: “I am a Party 
worker. 1 have a sign painting 
shop but I do not charge the Pai- 
ly any money for writing”. Suresh 




said that although be had never 
been to an art school, some art 
school .slu(lenl.s were working for 
his Party. 

Graffiti first appeared in West 
Dongat during Ihc Sixties. At 
that time it was on a low key and 
the professional touch was miss¬ 
ing. During the early Seventies, 
the State Government passed a 
law forbidding the disfiguring of 
walls. Midnight swoops by the 
police stopped ‘wall-writing’ for a 
long time. But writings by the ex¬ 
tremists and national Parties went 
unabated till the Emergency. To 
the general public, reading the 
writing on walls is fun. But to 
houseowners it is a cause for 
worry. "After all, re-painting of 
walls involves a lot of money”, 
said a troubled houseowner in 
south Calcutta. “Why don't you 
lodge a complaint with the police”. 
1 asked. The middle-aged busines.s 
man smiled and merely said: 
"No, no. They have grabbed my 
wall, not my house.” 

PARTHA CHATTERJEE 
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It has happened before, though 
not in India. In the United States 
four years ago, RaUshoon, 46, was an 
unknown operator of a small south¬ 
ern shop In Atlanta, with a billing of 
less than $1 milijon. His major client 
was an obscure Governor at Georgia 
and a former peanut farmer named 
Jimmy Carter. Ralfshoon’s agency 
plugged for Citrter, selling him as a 
decent, honest, well-intentioned 
southern gentleman. And it worked. 
Today Raushoon is a $S6,000 a-year 
plus perks top adviser on communi¬ 
cations and media to President Jim¬ 
my Carter. Ralt'shoon also became a 
“verb", in Washiiuton lingo, mean¬ 
ing "Image Builamg” Ot course, 
Ralfshoon must be down in t’he 
dumps because that’s the current 
image of his once top-of-the-world 
client. But that’s the ad business. 

Mundkur’s problem was not th-'t 
ot selling something obscure. His < • 
ent, Janata's top “inodel", Jagjivan 
Ram, was a guy with itching soles 
and until the campaign was released 
the agency was not sure about the 
model’s chana*s. Jagjivan Ram has 
been “sold" as one who is the most, 
able and can provide the "stability’' 
needed. 

About the planning of the cam¬ 
paign and why he took it up. Mund- 
kur says that his appioacb was on u. 
purely clicnt-ageuiy basis, “and tho 
Janata is a very good client. Our 
team met every top leader of the 
Party, ran through tticir iredils and 
debit.s, our brief wa.s rlcar-cut, like 
no tall claims that the P.irty would 
not hw able to fulfil, ntti denigrating 
■•nyone, etc". 

“Mv mam astonishment", says 
Mundkur who is personalty not as en¬ 
thusiastic about the Janata as he 
was in 1977, "was that they have done 
so much and have never projected it. 
Like for instance their Antyodaya 
programmes, land under Irrigation, 
ea.sing i>rocedures foi haj pilgrims, 
exchange, visits between Pakistanis 
and Indian.'). They never toppled as 
many Stales as Mrs Gandhi did. She 
toppled 27 Governments in her 11- 
year rule. But as people say they 
were so buijy with their Infighting 
that they had no time for disseminat¬ 
ing news about their achievements". 

Kfundkur and the Janata Party 
Iiave set a new trend which may be 
followed in future elections. Of cour 
se, thdre are doubt.s about the effica¬ 
cy of using an ad agency for a poli¬ 
tical campaign. Said a former mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party and an 
cx-ad agency man himself, "This is 
a sure sign that political Parties and 
leaders have lost the knack of feeling 
the pulse of the people so they have 
to go in for image building to inveig¬ 
le the voter". 

The Janata’s general .secretary, 
Nanaji Deshmukh, however, disagre¬ 
es. He says, what’s wrong with using 
an ad agency? Don’t we get artists to 
do our posters and lettering ? What’s 
wrong if we go in for professionali¬ 
sm in cammiigning 7 January 6 will 
reveal it all. 

OLGA TELLIS 


Council where the 
voter is supreme 


‘^'PAKE a hard look at each candi- 
* date and satisfy yourself that 
he or she is worthy of the precious 
vote by which you transfer your 
sovereignty to your elected repre¬ 
sentative", says a pungent sentence 
In an "Mpeal to voters" from the 
Voters’ Council which was set up on 
October 25 by a number of promi¬ 
nent citizens of the capital. Among 
them are Messrs V. M. Tarkunde, 
Kuldip Noyar and George Verghese. 
The council proposes to educate 
voters “about their rights" in an 
election or otherwise, but its thrust 
is conspicuously again.tt "authori¬ 
tarianism, the cult of personality and 
extra-constitutional tendencies". 

The council has u novel draw-it- 
yoursclf emblem; a .sun, representing 
vitality and purity, with seven rays 
representing tjje seven principles en¬ 
shrined in the preamble to the Indian 
Constitution: democracy, socialism, 
secularism, justitx:, liberty, equality 
and fi'utcrnity. The council is meant 
to hove constituency-wise branches 
which will be bodies of local citizens 
who will work for the rights of 
voters, even after the elections, as 
vigilance bodies, social action group.s 
and people's committees made 
famous elsewhere. "Any person of 
integrity who believes in democratic 
values, is free of coroniunel. castelst, 
regional or other parochial tenden¬ 
cies. Is not a member or active sym¬ 
pathiser of any paUUcel Par^, add* 
does not iutend to run for omce” is 
eligible for membership of the 
council. 

The formatioA of e cell in the 
capital was decided on the initiative 
of the Coordination Committee for 
Strengthening Oemoerat^ (CCSD), 
which IS itself an assodgtion of a 
number of bodiei including the 
Gandhi Peace FoundfitiOR. Uk Sovak 
Sangh, fiarve leva ISangh, Nationgi 
People's Committea ana the Hindu¬ 
stani Andolon. The Voters' Counci], 
howovor, is not inteodad to be an 
apex all-India body. The plan is to 
encourage the setUng up of branches 
in us many of the 042 parliumontury 
constituencies in the country as pos¬ 
sible. Tlvs initiative for this is expec¬ 
ted to come from the local branches 
of the organiutions which form the 
CCSD, and where there is no branch 
of the organisations which form the 
CCSD, from other bodies or promi¬ 
nent citizens in each area. Each 
Voters’ Council shall remain an in¬ 
dependent and democratic unit res¬ 
ponding to the needs end aspirations 
of individual consUtuendaa and com¬ 
munities. 

The couiftjl does not profess an\ 
programme or ideology, does not 
clahn to bo anything approaching < 
political Party. It will only uphold 
the basic values and apirit of our 


Constitution. With these in mind, ii 
aims to persuade voters to shed their 
apathy and cast their votes on the 
polling day. The idea that T will not 
vote because there is none to vote 
for’ is a most dangerous one, and 
needs to be guarded against "If a 
person does not vote, he only per¬ 
mits vested interests to take over 
the country. He then has no right to 
later complain against the Govern¬ 
ment, because be has refused to take 
action himself’, explained Mr George 
Verghese, one of the coundl’s mem- 

l^rSs 

la order to ensure that voters 
exercise their franchise in the proper 
maimer, the council plans to pro¬ 
mote an intelligent understanding of 
issues facing the country, the pro¬ 
grammes of the couteuding Parties, 
the background of tlie rival candi¬ 
dates. (It has drawn up a blacklist 
of about 30 names of persons who 
have been held guilty by various 
commissions of enquiry of corrup¬ 
tion, favouritism, acpotism, and such 
ether cffcnces.) It also proposes to 
educate voters about the codes of 
conduct laid down by the Election 
Comnii.ssion to ensure that the poll 
is free and fair. It will monitor the 
tctiviUes of the elected candidates 
after the elections, to see that they 
keep their promises—either at the 
individual or Party level and ex¬ 
plain the manifestos of various 
Parties to the electorate. 

As for the immediate future, the 
council’s unit in Delhi plans to spon¬ 
sor a public debate between five 
national Parties—^tbe Janata, Loh 
Dal, Congress(I), Congreas(U) and 
CPI(M)—at a forum where a panel 
of voters can freely put (questions to 
them. “The voters are increasingly 
being taken for granted”, Mr Ver¬ 
ghese said. People have no qualms 
about contesting from two or three 
different constituencies. "If Mrs 
Gandhi gets elected from both 
Medak and Rae Bareli, she will ob¬ 
viously have to forsake one constitu¬ 
ency. What happens to the people 
there? What about her promises to 
them? Again, there arc cases of 
people getting elected from one con¬ 
stituency, and then shifting to 
another In the next election. Why 
don’t they work for the people they 
made so many promises to?" Mr. 
Verghese asked. It is these questions 
the council shall try to find answers 
to. "I am sure that the electorate is 
fairly educated already, is showing 
signs of maturity, and a distaste for 
the feeling that they can be bribed". 
Mr. Verghese said. Explaining the 
only philosophy — of voters' aover- 
eignty—that me council claims to 
espouse, 

NIRMAL MITRA 
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Valuewise, 
the wise choice! 

Ambassador Mark 4 _ 



Comfortable • Dependable • Economical 


Mark 4 is carefully built with an eye 
on little details that add up to a great 
deal in the long run. Whatever you 
want out of a new car elegance, 
comfort, reliable motoring, economy 
—you get them all with the new 
Mark 4. And in good measure too ! 

Consider the many advantages 
Mark 4 has to offer—and then decide < 

Suparb styling : 

Mark 4 is elegant in appearance, 
perfectly in tune with the times. 

Unmatched comfort : 

Mark 4 seats up to six in comfort—a 
benefit no other Indian car can offer ' 
rtiere's also more he.adroom, 
legroom and elbow room, for a 
relaxed trip. And for easy and 
fatigue-free driving. Maik 4 comes 
fitted with a quick-response steeling 
that answers your every command 


Dependable performance: 

Mark 4’s sturdy, built-to-fast body 
and power-packed 1489 cc engine 
ensure years of retiabte motoring. 

Excellent economy : 

Mark 4 is low f>n fuel cost 
per passenger kilometer. 

Easy economical maintenance : 

Mark 4 is easy and economical to 
maintain with genuine spares readily 
available at moderate prices through 
HM's country-wide after sales service 
network 

rrirTr*-!^ 4 

the latest Indian car on the 
road today ! 
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O NE Shalru in the indus¬ 
try was bad enough... 
and we tbouKht that he 
could have no parallel, at 
least in the department of 
talking. Not only has he 
got a parallel but an heir 
too, who iiiiglu carry on 
the tradiUon if he busts 
lung enough. His name is 
Hu} Ktran. II«^ was given 
a break by none otlu.‘r than 
B. R. Lshara (rciiiciiiber be 
had given Parveen Uabi a 
break too) some ytsars ago. 

, Now that a lilni or two of 
MILS has clicked and he has a 
^couple lined up — one of 
them being made by Subhash 
(iliai, Shatru’s friend — 
Kiran has n^ally started 
talking and he doesn’t know 
how to stop ! And what 
makes him more like 
Shatru is the utterly careless, 
tactless style with which 
he talks about peoi>le and 
things Shalru-like. 

The names of women Raj 
admires aie advertised 
trom the rooftops. During 
an outdoor shooting with 
<;iiai’s unit, he openly 
went around stating 
his preferena* foe Simi, 


because be saw that heroine 
Tina was oitlier giving him 
no bhau or was occupied 
with guns trained on other 
sights ! So the unit had 
to put up with Raj Kiran’s 
Siini-chant. 


T he shyness or modesty 
exhibited by Hema 
Matin*, when she had to wear 
a Santa! dress (which incan.s. 
very liltk* on top with a 
skiinpv, mini'sari) is some¬ 
thing .strange. It seems, 
directw I’rem Sagar, lor his 
liliii Hum Tere Aashiq liain 
h<id to do :i lot of ooaxing 
before Hema agreed U> wcai 
the tribal costume. But 
way Oack, even before Hema 
rcniembe'rs I guess, she bad 
bared her pretty shoulders 
for licr vei'y first film 
Sapnun Ka Saudagar. Some 
of her fan.s who saw her on 
TV wiggling her bare 
shoulders for a song, as she 
danced around Raj Kapoor, 
said at oiice that a girl who 
w.'is .sporting enough in her 
maiden venture, should not 
be downright prudish in her 
lattcrr films. 




'T'HE reason Shammi the 
A comedienne gives when 
she is asked why she is 
looking so glowing these 
days, is that she is heartfree. 
“Leave domestic worries and 
a husband and heartaches, 
and that is the look you 
get”, she lau^. Though this 
Is a facade sne Is putting 
up for the final break-away 
from husband Sutten Ahmad. 
They bad an official divorce 
recently and now she knows 
there is no returning to 
him. It Is rumoured that 


the second wife he had, 
Shammi,is not so fortunate. 

TT'HERE is a strong rumour 
i that Hama Ualmi will 
soon be moving out of the 
nalatial bouse she bad been 
living in with her family 
all these years. She is 
reported to have bought 
another bouse where she will 
be living alone I A peace 
loving vrl who got quite 
heart-broken when she lost 
her father, wants to live 
quietly on her own. 


■ 
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% ihe ^iac album. Of menswean 




. Why ttei ilbdm has taken 25 years to compile. 

l;'y -1 yjii» th» of tha year, faahions era In a constant cycla. What was 


Vf. >itVll«tH* IfTt}^^ cama back In the aaventias. Tha Gatsby look. 

; • '' ^Narrow tlaa. Short collars, pieatad trousers with narrow bottoms. 

Tfiis sweep and flourish of fashion is what Zodiac la all about. This is 


the 


,,world of Stodlac—and has been for 25 years. 


fe -. ; 











I 



*^v ■ .Ttaf: AstHMrb rana« ol fantastic prints, 
atri^a and checks. 



Balts t Ganuina iasthst. Also ravsraible ■ 
.. ^’balts«-apaeittly daalpnod to fit a range 
of amait Zodiac bucklss. There are 
Zodiso slaetio bsita for caauai wear. 



Bocka: Nylon. 'Cotlon'—perfact for 
Indian conditions. Now all Zodiac socks 
have a wide sloetic band—wider than 
any you've seen, for greater comfort. 



Shirts : Choose from woven and knitted, 
100% cotton, polyester blends and 
pure silks. 




Kerohiefe; In presentation packs of 
three. Texture—so very soft. Choose from 
masculine designs (woven end printed) 
or Just plain white. Monogrammed 
kerchiefs as .well. 



Metropolitan Trading Company,' 
10/70 Hainas Road, Bombay 400018, 
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r f*:* a shame that Situjj 
GonesBK, the celluloid 
drum-beater for the ConKreas 
(I) stMAild have two flops on 
the eve of the clec^ioas. 

His PuttakkatM Bakavan, 
.starrine <S'ndevi and 
Jauasudha was such a flop 
that its m^cr Rajendra 
ih-asad. a wcll-knawn name 
in Andhra, may not touch a 
Tamil film again. Unless of 
course, Sivaji offers t» act in 
his film and give him 
“bulk'* dates. And this 
Sivaji Ganesan is capable 
of doing: He stands by 
Mople who make flops 
/(Purring him. 

/ In Vetriku Oruvan 
Sivaji was ttderable in the 
bpri^ly moments during 
the first quarter but as a 
man who is possessed by the 
vendetta-urge, he was 
Usth'ss. 1111 $ film looked <i 
sure hit on paper: written 
by POnju Arunadialani. 
directed by S. P. Muthura- 
man and with music by 
(layaraja. But h had no 
takers. A “C" grade 
Bombay film Khooa Ka 
BadUi Khaon being screened 
in the same ttaeatie was 
drawing bigger crowds. 

♦piERE is already one 
i Latha, why should there 
be a Sumalatba, some 
producers said, when the 
debutante from Andhra 
turned up in Madras bo try 
her luck in movies. Her 
mother said that she won’t 
change her daughter’s name. 
Kuw with the success of her 
niaiden film Tbismimariya 
Paravaigal, people have 
otarted saying: “Oh, what 
a nice aotress, what a nice 
name.” In the second half 
of the film Sumalatba played 
a Catholic nun. The news 
|thut Mother TVresa had 
received the Nobel prize 
was utilised by the producer! 
ViA the film. In less than no 
they came out with 
inanners and posters showing 
^umalat'ba as a nun on one 
side and Mother Teresa on 
fUie other. 

!|N the Sixties, it was often 
1<A said that the presence of 
i|Vi. A. Radha gave a film a 
jlonger run, even when 
^MGR played the hero. But a 


i* : 

U4 


ye-: 




Ralhi Agtuhotrl 
Shobk« 





[couple of his films released 
after his death couldn’t do 
well: He played important 
roles in both Pancka 
Boothtan and YaruHku Vuar 
KavaL Srtkant played the 
hero in both films. 

S Aajni/Mat planning to 
act a full-length comic 


role in an upcoming Tamil 
film, suspected to be a 
remate of Got MaH which 
would be directed b^ K. 
Batochander? Rajni did 
show his flair for lighter 
roles in Baladiander’s 
NmaitMe Inikkum but that 
poorly-sainted musical was 
a miserable flop. 

M ADHVI, the upooming 
Telugu heroine, has 
bagged the prized heroine’s 
role in Kamalahasan’s first 
film as a producer. Strictly 
speaking, this is not bei 
first Tamil film. She was 
ugned for two films but 
those are not showing any 
signs of progress. Directoi 
K Balachander seems to 
have recommended Madbvi’s 
name to Kamalahasan. 

A DECADE ago. an 
ambkious lutxiucer 
wanted to make a film on 
the Ufe of Christ, i^id MGR 
was signed to play ChitsL 
Some orthodox Cbnstians 
were so shocked that they 
wrote letters to the tabloids 
published by oburdies saying 
that a man who claims to 
be an atheist cannot {day 
Christ. It is believed that 
the abortive film venture is 
still remembered by MGR. 

If a producer will cough up 
enough lolly, and MGR can 
spare time from politics, 
this will be the kind of film 
he’d love to do. 

A ctress-director 

Sheela was annoyed 
when her “discovery” 
Anuraaha took up an t 
assignment before the 
release of Kadalikka 90 Nfud 
which starred Sheela’a 
husband, Raviebandran. 
Anuradha’s first film Kali 
Kail Kapali (opposite Jai 
Ganesh) was released 
recently. And whoever 
noticed it? 

R ecently Tun run. the 

comedienne from 
Bombay turned up in Madras 
to star in a comedians' night. 
Seeing her on tht* .stage one 
young man exclaimed: “If 
our heroines don’t take care 
of themsclvfj!, they will 
soon have to appear as 
comediennes”. Ihis .seems to 
be the regular complaint of 
photographers in Madra.s. 

“It’s terrible”, says a yming 
photographer. “Either they 
are totally blown up or they 
are flat and have bad skin". 

PIOUSJI 
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\ARETy 


Sunday week 


Beginning December 30 

This week the Sun and Mercury are In Sagittarius, Venus is' in Capricorn. Kelhu Is In Aquarius, Mars, Jupiter and Rahu 
are in Leo and Saturn Is In Virgo. Neptune and Uranus ai'e In Scorpio and the Moon- will be moving through Gemini 
and Cancer from Taurus. 


AWES (March 21 — 
I ^ /,i April 30) Stellar Influ- 

nnces are indicative of 
success and happiness 
d. - .^1 - week. Elderly rela¬ 

tives and family friends will prove 
remarkably cooperative and helpful 
Younger people may cause some 
Irritation or even annoyance. As a 
rule do not depend too much on 
friends of your age group. Good 
dates: 31, 2 and 3. Lucl^ numbers; 
4. 5, 6 and 7. Favourable direction; 
West 

> TAURUS (April 21 — 
y May 22) You are advised 
' <• V to guard against extra- 
^ A , ’ry] vagant tendencies. Be 
reasonable In your 
decisions and handle your sub¬ 
ordinates firmly. Beorcise caution 
in alt business transactions. Seek 
the advice of your elders. Your 
employers or bosses shruld be kept 
In good humour; humility should be 
vour watchword during this ruruclal 
phase. Good dates: 3,4 and 5. Lucky 
numbers: 2 and 7. Favourable diree* 
Don: West. 


, SiC ^ GEMINI (May 23 — 
[ JdiMt 21) Qsln, perhaps 

through elders and 
^ aoAculatlon, will be ao- 
companled by heavy 
rwpenditure. perhaps Involving llti* 
gation. Endeavour to please those 
In authority and avoid arousing 
hostility. Intelleotual and artistic pur¬ 
suits progress wsit but keep a 
watch on oxpsnditure. A ssorot mat¬ 
ter brings pleasure and your htsRh 
imorovss, Maks changes only after 
earofui dsllbsratlon as to probable 
oesi Avoid quarrels. Good dMas: 
M, 1. 2 and 3. Lucky numberc: 3 
and*6, Faveuntete Mraetion: North. 

CAMMfl (June 22 ~ 
duly 21) Minor bonefita 
through an elderly 
female relative may 
cause some anxiety, 
and loss through misplaced things 
or unfortunate atatemanta Involving 
litigation. Do not be careless In 
vour buaineas affairs, eschew doubt¬ 
ful friendships and concantrata on 
vocational expansion. Some good 
fortune will eventually come. But 
you sheuld try to avoid erratic 
ahanges in your iKaatyle. Do net 
tece your temper. Oeed deteci 2, 4 
and 5. Lucky numbers: 2 and 9. 
Favourable iplracliona: North. 


t ■Offuuivifvri, will w 

companled by heavy 
mtpenditura. perhaps Involving lltl- 


LEO (July 23 — August 

9/ U 22) Friends and rela- 

lives (not elders) will 
’ contribute to your suc- 

' ' cess and happiness but 

be cautious in your dealings with 
those In authority. Do not be care¬ 
less; safeguard health of self and 
children. Travelling is best deferred 
at the moment. Courage and will 
power will overcome most difficul¬ 
ties. Adopt novel and original Ideas 
In business because these will pay 
rich dividends. Good dales: 1. 3, 4 
and 5. Lucky numbers: 3 and 1. 
Favourable direction: East. 

(, ,1 - VIRGO (August 23 — 

' r September 22) Your 

- ambition will be realls- 

^ 1 ed only it gel-rlch- 

^^ quick schemes are 

avoided. EmployerR and officials 
will prove particularly helpful. 
Womenfolk will prove cooperative. 
Some problems or financial loss Is 
threatened at the weekend. Your 
hunches will 'bring success In 
business. Make necessary changes 
but avoid bottinq and shun gambl- 
jlng. Good deles: 31. 2 and 3. 
Lucky numbers: 7 and 8. Favountel* 
direeiicin: South-east. 

LIBRA (September 23 
Oeteber 22) Dj not 
youf precious 
money on pissaura or 
' entertaining friends. 

OlfHoultias may arlsa on the 
Bnonelei front. A lot of happi¬ 
ness la also predloted. EschW 
gambling and speoutstive Invest- 
mants. You are likely to gain 
through Inheritance, Lsw-sults 
ehould be handled very carefully. 
Happiness lias In fravslllng with 
your family. Children In the family 
wilt do wsD. Gaed dateai i, 2, 3 
and 8. Luoky awnbars: 3 and o. 
Favourable dkwellaai: South 


.V SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
/.y ber 22 — December 22) 

IrJ Your health will im- 

tv'T prove and a lot of 
' happiness will be yours. 

Romance, domestic and social 
activities are well signified and 
these will contribute to your hapol- 
ness. Translate plans into action. 
Pleasant new friendships, courtship 
and perhaps marriage are Indicated 
this week. Attend to vocational 
matters and to business carefully. 
Good dates: 30. 31. 3 and 4. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 9. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: South. 

CAPRICORN (December 
f. '\f 'S 23 — January 20) A 
” happy week; a pleasant 
, surorlse through a 

~ stranger or female. Is 
forecast. You may make a number 
of new friends. Womenfolk 
and children will prove really help¬ 
ful Deal confidently with those in 
authority and settle out«tandlng 
differences. This Is not the Ideal 
lime for love and marriage. Good 
dotea: 31. 2. 3 and 5. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 6 and 9. Favourobie dlree- 
Uona: West and North. 

AQUARIUS (January 2i 
^ _ Fabruary 19) Stellar 

portents grsatly favour 
you thia waek, promis- 
*' Ing ateady and perma- 
nant aueeaia. Gains through alders 
and Insuranca policies, and those 
In authority sra torscast. Novel or 
secret associations will also prove 
helpful. Excessive expenditure can 
Orests a lot of problems. Do not 
neglect business fgr pleasure and 
conserve resources. Children pros¬ 
per, Intellectual activities progress 
and health Improves. Good dirtee: 
30. 1. 2 and 3. Lucky numbers: 4 
and 9. Favourable direction: South. 

-*1L PISCES (February 20 — 

/ '•Ip' vW March 20) An unexpect- 
.W/ ed, pleasant surprise. 

I?, awaits you. but do not 

neglect your profes¬ 
sional activities. New friends contri¬ 
bute to your success and happiness. 
Your health may need extra care 
and mucl\ will depend on vitally 
Important 'and unavoidable deci¬ 
sions as to the deores^ of success 
attained. Good dates: 31, 2, 
3 and 5. Lucky numbers: 6 and 9. 
Paveurabie dlrsattone: North. 

M. B. RAMAN 


'*!k SCORPIO (October 23 

*“ Hevewbsr 21) Re- 
^ Kf'j fraln from hasty decl- 

^ V \ i slons and actions —- 
^ " defer changes, watch 

your finances and health, espsclally 
your nerves-Seek end act upon the 
advice of elderly womenfolk. Take 
steps to pisase those In authority. 
Young people may make an attempt 
to (feoelve you. The health of 
Kvomenfelk in the family may occa¬ 
sion enxlfty. Qood dotos: 31, 1, 4 
and 5. UMf jilimbers: 9 tnd 7. 
FeveuroMb iMsellen: West. 
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His savings are busy earning interest... 



Chuniiai has been wise. savings schemes to suit 
With a loan from every requirement— 

Bank of India he has Recurring Deposit, Double 

established himself Benefit Deposit, Monthly 

as a fruit vendor in his Income Certificate - and 


own right. 

Today, having repaid his 
loan in full, he is still with 
Bank of India, having 
opened a Recurring 
Deposit Account 
with them. 

Besides helping out with 
loans repayable at low 
rates of interest. Bank of 
India has a number of 


more. 

Come, secure your future 
with India's largest 
nationalised bank 



Bank of India 

(A Governmont of India Undertaking) 

Where service makes the di fl ir e iiee . ^ 
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XRIETY 


; India 


pri;i9 rs 30 for th* entry given hrtt without comment 



KAKPUR: llie Hindu Mahaaabba has 
decided to. field Mrs Sukhrani Itevi, a 
former sweepress of the Kanpur 
municipal corporation from Rae Bareli 
constituency, for the Lok Sabha poll, 
disclosing this, the Hindu MahasaUia 
organising secretoi'y said Mrs Devi 
would be the fittest candidate to oppose 
the “two maharanis”, Mrs mdira 

a.W._ _ _ ^ _ 


jaya Raje Sandia of the Janata Party 
—rimes 0 / incUa (M. Shahid Jalil 
BiharshariO 

MYSORE: A case of death over an 
inch of land has been reported from 
Hunsur Taluk. Kale Gowda of Hogra- 
>bahBlli was planting cactus on one ahio 
of an old fence, which reportedly trea* 
pasa^ into Rame Gowda’s land by a 
tew inches. When Rame Gowda 
objected. Kale Gowda allegedly hit 
Rame Gowda and canaed severe in¬ 
juries, of which he died according to 
a note from Mr L, Revanasiddaiah, SP 
—Dtccan Herald (Sbreekantb, Mysore) 

RAIGARH: A young man of Awards 
village, S km from iiere, ia again on 
an indefinite fast in the bouse of hia 
fathe^in-taw. Last month he went on 
a fast unto death in the same place 
claiming his dowry and'managM to 
get Ra 7,000 with « promise of the re- 
maliKler wMhin a month. Now, be is 
fasting again insisting on the balance, 
which according to him amounts to Rs 
V .000 — Hinditston Timat (RaJ^ 
’'Vuirnik, New Delhi) 

MUZAFFARPUR: A eunuch.,Lakhan 
Mahto, alios "AnarkaU*’, chief of tte 
local Hlira (eunuch) Sangh, filed his 
nominatma dressed as a woman on be¬ 
half of the All-India Hijra Sangh from 
the Muuffarpur constituency for the 
coming Lok Sabha elections. AnarkaU 
will cross swords with Mr (jcorge 
Fernandes Janata (S), and Mr Digvijay 
Narayan Singh (Janata) among others. 
AnarkaU accompanied by hundreds of 
eunuchs singing and dandng came to 
the (xdlectorale to file the nomination 
— Nortium Mia Falriiw (Arbind 
GtttguUa. Barabankl) 

HYDERABAD : Undeterred by defeirts 
^ twice, a str^-sidc ice-vendor has again 
enter^ fat p«Ul fray here. Mr B. R. 
Chandraiah. who fought byeteetkm to 


Lok Sabha from Secunderabad consti¬ 
tuency this year and earUcr the 1978 
Assembly election, has again filed 
nominatiin for Secunderabad Lok 
Sabha seat. Mr caiandralah is an 
atoirer of Mrs Indira Gandhi with a 
difference. He believes that oniy Mn 
Gandhi will bettor the lot of down- 
troddra but at the same time he does 
not like to contest electitm on her party 
ticket. “1 want to fight election on mv 
own, as I feel. I can project the pro¬ 
blem of downtrodden in an effective 
manner and, if elected I will redress 
^eir grievances”, stid Chandniiah — 
Chronicle (N. Shiva Kumar. 
Hyderabad) 

NEW DELHI; The Grade II MES 
engineers have decided to stage a novel 
form of protest, i.e. to perform two 
extra bours of duty in the department 
till the implementation of their de- 


to call off their sch^uM relay hunger 
strike from December 17 in view of 
the assurances given by Sri Jagbir 
Singh, Minister of State for Defehce— 
Auam Tribune (L. Mirl. Gauhati) 


GOPALGANJ: The lowly donkey has 
hwl its day here. Dr Nfmai Chandra 
Manjhi of the Bharatiya Gadha 
(Donkey) Party anuuted onlookers hero 


(Donkey) Party anuuted onlookers hero 
when-he rode a well decorated donkey 
to the ooilectw'ote to file his nomina¬ 
tion for the midterm Lok Sabha poll 
Hundreds of hJs supporters followed 
him in a procession tiuuting *'Vir 
Gedha sindabad, Gadha Party tiudabad 
■Patriot (Humra Quraishi, Chandigarh) 

BOMBAY; The nomination papert of 
Mr Jimmy Carter, AyatoUah RuhrUah 
Khomeini and tho Shah of Iran werw 
rejected Iw the Returning Ofiloer of 
the ^mbay South conatitueno Mr 
Nandal, as their elettoral roll dafaiU 
had not been furnished. Mr Ratan 
Hasanatngh Butani, an independent 
c^ldate from the Bombay South cons¬ 
tituency. bad filed nomination papers 
on behalf M the three foreign dignita¬ 
ries. Their deposits hod not been paid 
but the order rejecting their nomina¬ 
tion papers was silent on this point^— 
The Hindu (K. Srinlvas, Hyderabad) 

DELHI: Tho Delhi Transport Corpora¬ 
tion has spent more than Rs 20 apart 
from lawyers* fees in a suit for the 
recovery of Rs S—and the suit is atill 
pending. The suit was preferred bv 
Ws Mohini Gupta, who has alleged 
(hat the fine of Rs five for travelling 
without a ticket imposed on her was 
paid uridcr duress although she had not 
travelled without a valid ticket. Acc¬ 
ording to her, her husband had bought 
two tickets but had forgotten to leave 
her ticket with her when he alighted 
from a DTC bus one stop before her 
— Times of India (SatUh Kumar, 
Raipur) 


DOES she (Mrs Gandhi) know the 
significance of the masealsutra— 
Morsrji Desai 

IF people want her and vote her 
to power, what can I do—Devaraj 
Urs 

BEWARE, that the hand that 
comes to you open for votes today 
should not become a fist to atrike 
at you tomorrow—Jagjlvan Ram 

IF YOU vote Mrs Gandhi to 

t ower, you are sure to have Mr 
anjay Gandhi os deputy Prime 
Minister—M. C. Cbagia 

MR CHARAN SINGH could some¬ 
how fulfil his dream of becoming 
Prime Minister but at the cost of 
sleepless nights of crores of peo- 
pte in the country—Jagannatnan- 
rao Joshl, Janata leader 

YOU people describe me as ■ Jat 
leader but do you know that in 
1974 there was not one single ani¬ 
mal known as Jat among my BLD 




SARFRAZ is welcome to come. I 
hope he has a ticket to watch the 
match—Aslf Iqbal, Paldstani skip¬ 
per 

IF I say on print that I like kids, 
people will start dumping their 
kids on me. Its like saying I 
like animals, Before you know it, 
you'll find 1S(I kittens on your 
front door—Roger Moore quoted 


humour in real life 



WHEN a correspondent of the 
Hindu visited Bangladesh, a friend¬ 
ly local journalist insisted on in¬ 
troducing him to literally every¬ 
body at the posh Dacca club. As 
the introductions went on and on, 
interspersed with drinks, the host’s 
sentences became shorter and shor 
ter, until to someone he just slur¬ 
red, ‘Mr so and sc...Hindu". The 
pucca sahib was very offended; 
•T don’t mind”, he said, and vigo¬ 
rously shook hands—Aslam Chow- 
dhury, Dacca 


lons/Ahi Bhuian Malik 


prize rs 30 
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air compressors 



The Indian Standards Institution has 
been set up by the Government of 
India to establish standards of 

quality which are accepted interna- E|f.i !:#■■■■*%■*« I 
tionally. Hence, it is a matter of equipments Limited 

great pride that Elgi Air Compressors India House 
are the first Indian-made compressors Trichy Road 
to receive the ISI mark~the seal Coimbatore 641 018 
of quality. 
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XARETYI 


chess 


6r PHagar (Black) 



Spauky (WhHa) lo mova 
PotHkm aAar Blmck'm 18th morm 

Best leave utell alone 


e. P-OB4, B—aa: ia b—nb4. o-o; ii. 
B«B. OsB; ia. P-BS. N-Oa; 13. O-O, 
P—QN3? Pflegar cama under a lot ol 
(unfair) criticism for tils opening play in this 
game, trut only this move la Irrcorract. His 
position would be quite satisfactory after 
13 . R—Q1 (threatening . , NxP) 

followed by . , N—at and . B —K3 

challenging While's dangerous bishop. In 
fact I am more prone to criticise White's 
opening play—probably the advance 
P—B4—B5 is premature as the OP could 
later become a serious weakness. 

14. P*P, PsP; 15. KR—K1, B—NS; 16. 
W—*13. Threatening R—K7 Black's position 
is already very difficult 
16.... KR—KIT Overlooking the followlrtg 
combination (DtAORAM) 

17. BxP+l KsB; 16. O-RSt, P-N3; Or 
16 . . K—B1. 19 QkP (threat H—BS). 

0--B5. 20 19—as. 0-N4. 21. Q—Rai, 
K -B2, 22. N—06 r etc. 

16. OxRPi^, K—B1; 30. P—KR4I Resigns 
Why? Because he has absolutely no corv 
siructive move at all and cannot reasonably 
prevent the neat move 21 P—RS. P x P; 22 
M—BS tollowed by mate A beautifully sim¬ 
ple game reminiscent of vintage Spassky 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bricifje 


THE INTERNATIONAL fouroament held in 
Munii-h earlier this year was intended to 
mark Anatoly Karpov’s first competitive 
appearance since die World Championship 
Fate however proved unwilling to offer a co¬ 
operative hand, and after just five rounds. 
Karpov was sadly forced to withdraw and 
return to Leningrad, where his fa'her had 
been taken seriously ill This was in fact only 
one ol several medical mishaps to befall the 
tournament 

Even before the first pawn had been 
pushed Lubosh Kuvalek. the Ametican/ 
Czech grandmaster, was confined to hospi- 
t.j| and FIDE President Fredrik Otafsson, 
who had come to Munich just to open the 
tournament, suddenly found his name 
added lo the list of competitors Not long 
alterwards, the young Hungarian grand¬ 
master Andras Ackirjan joined the distin¬ 
guished r.asualty list by collapsing during 
one of his games, and was also forced lo 
withdraw The irony ol it all was that Munich 
was the first ever tournament at which the 
health of all the players was being closely 
monitored throughout, as part of an experi¬ 
ment to determine the physical effects of 
mental stress on chess players Whatever 
the outcome of these tests it would seem 
that the god ol ill health does not take loo 
kiridly to any scientific meddling into his 
powers of discretion. 

Somewhere in between the various blood 
tests, pulse ratcxi. heart beats, elecirodes 
attach^ to various parts ol the anatomy 
(*Ze have vays of making you play chess') 
etc. the guinea pigs did find time for the 
occasional game. The final result was a 
four-way tie for first place between Spassky 
(USSR). Hubner (W Germany). Balashov 
(USSR) and Andersson (Sweden) with » 
score of 6i out of 13 Unluckiest player ot 
the tournament was Robert Hubner. who 
seemed to have first place sewn up, but tost 
to Spassky in the Iasi rourKf. Spassky piayed 
this ^me quits beautifully and I intend lo 
publish It In a later article, but this week let 
me give anolhei ol Spassky's victories, 
against the perpetrator of all Ihe medical 
intrigue Or Mmut Pfieger 
White B. Spassky Black Or H Ptieger 
Munich 1979 Caio-Kann Defence 

1. R—K4, P-OB3; 3. P—CM. P-<M; 3. 
M—OB3, Px P; 4. Nx P. N—03; $. B—GIM, 
KN—«3i 6. NxNr, KPxNIT A perfectly 
playable allernalive to 6. , N x N. 

7. I4-K2. H-N3,- 6 . B-M3. B-N3. B-Q3; 


FOR ONCE Paul Lukacs. in his senes. Tost 
Your Play, seems to me lo give a poor 
answer to one of his problerriS- 

* 9 7 6 
W J 9 

♦ Q 10 q 

« A K J 10 3 

N 

A 2 iod WE 

S 

A AKQJ tOB 
V A K to 

♦ 9 

* 7 5 2 

South plays in Six Spades after this 
bidding 


SOUTH NORTH 

1A 2A 

3A 4A 

6 A 

Lukacs suggests that South should 
finesse A J at trick 2, hoping that East will 
not find the diamond return. He makes the 
further point that South should conceal 
A 2, making it more difficult for West to give 
a suit-preference signal. He quotes this 
possible hand for East; 

A 5 4 

• 6 3 

♦ K 6 5 4 3 2 

A Q 9 4 


The answer is weak because East, with 
this hand, must clearly switch to a diamond 
South may hold a singleton loser in 
diamunds. but hardly in hearts 
Suppose, instead, that the full hand were 


A 3 2 
P O 8 7 5 4 
♦ K 7 3 
A 8 6 4 


A 9 7 6 
P J 9 
6 a to 9 
A A K J 10 

N 

W E 
S 


« 5 4 

P 6 3 2 
♦ A J 6 S 4 2 
A O 9 


A AKOJ10B 
P A K 10 

♦ 8 

A 7 5 2 


Win tne first spado in dummy and load 
♦ 10 from Ihe table East will pjay the Ace 


because South might hold a singleton King. 
Do you see where that leads? Declarer will 
play off his winners, reducing to A A J and 
4 Q on the table, while West holds 4 K and 
A 8 6 On the last apads West will throw a 
club and dummy a diamond Then declarer 
will drop the doubleton (Xieen of clubs, 
because he will gauge that West's last card 
is the King of dIamorKis The Americans call 
this a 'show-up squeeze'. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



SWISS soldiers mobilised tor the defence of 
their country during the two world wars 
were allowed lo post their mail tree of 
charge In 1915 tfw adjutant of the 38th 
Infantry Battalion, an artist by profession, 
designed two stamp-like labels for man In 
his unit to stick on their letters, if they 
wished, to indicate to the Post Office that no 
postal charges were lo be levied The idea 
caught on and other units began lo Issue 
their own labels, many of which were sold 
cheaply In aid of army chanties The Soh 
datanmarken, or 'soldieis''stamps', were 
revived during Ihe Second World War and 
as they usually have attractive designa 
resembling military posters, they have 
become very popular with col!ei:tors 





SPECIAL stamps are being issued in many 
countries this year in honour of Sir Rowland 
Hill, the centenary laf whose death tails 
lomoirow Considering that philately owes 
Its existence lo his postal reforms. Sir Row- 
larxl has until now received comparatively 
few philatelic tiibutes He was first por¬ 
trayed on stamps issued in 1938 for a 
Brazilian philatelic exhibition, and in 1940 a 
lew other countries, among them Portugal. 
Cuba and Nicaragua, issued stamps with his 
portrait to mark the centenary ol the Penny 
Blacks, the first adhesive postage stamps, 
which he had Introduced in 1840 as part of 
his scheme of uniform cheap postage. The 
L iei:;htonstein stamp shown here was one 
of a 1968 senes portraying pioneers of 
philately' 

C.W. HILL 
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Rising high on Kuwait’s financial horizon 



Tha Kuwait India Intarnatlonal Exehanga Company (W.L.L.) 
marks Stats Bank's fourth invoivsmant in tha Middls Easi. 


(.ebanon. I'an Barfain And 
now. Ku.vaii A country tnat s 
synoiymous with wealth 
aii'J prosperity. Nc longer a 
languid di»ieit coir.n'umiy 
torJay Kuwait is 3 Oyn irriic 
State Ai-'d occupies an 
emine.'t position in the inter¬ 
national ri'oney and capital 
markets As India's largest 
bank State Bank is helping to 
enlarqi! the econorruc and 
t'ada cooperation between 
Kuwait ano India 
The Kuwait India International 
E »change Company (W L L ). 
••vhii'h State Bank is privileged 
to rriar' 'ne. cater to the 


banking needs of eKpatrid’e 
Indians in Kuwait It will nelp 
tt.ern transfer ineir remit'ances 
fc even the remotest parts of 
India. An advantage that is 
offered only by State Bank 
Considering it has over bOOO 
offices ail over the country. 
Indian businessmen wiU have 
access to valuable trade and 
credit information, details of 
tender opportunities, advice 
on loint venture possibilities- 
in fact, the whole range of 
non-cperational international 
banking services in the 
irresistible Kuwait market. 


You must be having an 
interest in Kuwait. Then, 
lemember this address; 

Kuwait India International 
E;<change Co. (W L.U.) 
(Manager — 

State Bank of India), 

C R No. 28286, 

P.O Box No. 25966, 

429 Souk Al Minak, 

Safat, Kuwait. 

Telephone Nc 414843 
and 414894 
Telex No. KIESBI 

4127 K.T. 


State Bank 

Lers come Closer 
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/P 06 S CANT RGAP.'t 

IjIK HEE HEELV 





NOillEVQZi^ONEaSEyLL 
KOreNiNg PRESENTS. 
ftfflU JUST HAVE TO 
STANPAROUNPANP 
watch: RATS! 




surprise! 

ANOTHER PACRASE 
JUST CAME, BUT 
(TSAVS,-PO 
NOT OPEN until.." 


Some men use 
Palmolive After Shave 
for the way it feels. 


Other men- 
For what it does 


r 




PALMOLIVE 

_Af ILR SMAVf 

'O' 



Feel it brace your skin with 
a crisp tingling freshness. 
Palmolive De-Luxe After Shave 
'S spiced with an exclusive 
new fragrance. For a b-md „ 

masculine appeal that’s hard to ^ 
resist. And even harder to forget 


Palmolive De-Luxe After Shave Lotion-Cool,'refreshing, excitingly different! 






































Notes 


^ AH, TBKE THf CASH tN HMP AND wflivf THE RE3l; 

0^ T’Hf »RAVC MWSJC 6r A BiSTAHT DRw/| 

— OWflS HHnffM 



Rae Bareli 


1 ''}IKKE 15 only one person wbo 
5<dnds b<‘twecn a massive vic¬ 
tory and defeat for Mrs Gandhi 
ill Ujc Oarcli. And he is an obs¬ 
curantist sadhu who has his ash¬ 
ram near MoMura, about 150 kilo- 
iiu'lrvs Iroin'^DcIhi. He. wears a 
dlioli and a patta on his head. He 
lias a flowing white beard, and a 
rough and ready manner. He i.s 
al:>o the most influential sadhu in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, and his 
.slogans arc painted on every 
seamd tree in large areas of these 
two vital States. HLs real name 
Ls Tulsidas, but he is pc^ularly 
known by the slogan which has 
bonime synonymous with his 
name ; Jai Gunidev. He belongs 
to what are known as the “back¬ 
ward communities”, and he is 
totally opposed to Mrs Gandhi. 
The reason : during the Emer¬ 
gency he was arrestrd and shackl¬ 
ed. and many of bis followers 
were humiliated. Plus of course 
he Ls a "backward” and therefore 
sji'mpathctic to Chaudbury Charan 
Singh. A story would iliu.strate 
the extent of his influence. A 
Journalist friend, Rajendra Bajpai, 
went to a village in Rae Bareli, 
and collected about SIS people over 
an impromptu cup of tea. Twenty 
four of them said that they 
would vote for Mrs Gandhi, only 
ono said that he had not made up 
his mind. Then Bajpai asked 
them whut would happen if Jai 
Gurudev asked them not to vote 
for Mrs Gandhi. "Phir to hath na- 
hhi uthega” said many of them 
meaning thoA their hands would 
not have the courage to stamp the 
ballot paper in favour of Mra 
Gandhi, But this might be an ex¬ 
aggeration. The tesponae that I 
saw for Mrs Qandiu during her 
campaigning makes me sceptical 
about the chances of Mrs Gandhi's 
opponents. Jbe single line that Is 
Bitching her votes is: "Only Mrs 
Gandhi can run the countir'. And 
it Is, honestly, a bit tragic that the 
only appeal by the opposition to 
her should come from either feu¬ 
dal or religious sentiments. 


I am not inclined to dismiss the 
Lok Dal candidate in Rae Ba¬ 
reli as useless, despite the barrage 
of publicity which the city’s vest¬ 
ed interests have launched afalasi 
the Party. If the Lok Dal does 
badly id Haryana, UP and Bihar, it 
will only be because of a criminal 
shortaije of fundi and vehicles, the 
two vital assets in aq election, 
articulariy in a low poU, The 
ackward communities are mobili¬ 



sing under Chaudhury Charan 
Singh and this Ls happening silent¬ 
ly. But the challenge here is from 
Mrs Gandhi’s personality, and can 
anyone face that? However, 1 sus¬ 
pect that Mahipal Sha.stri in the 
end, despite everything, might get 
more votes than the Rajmata of 
Scindia. This, of course, assumes 
that the caste factor will weigh 
heavily In this constituency too. 

P erhaps the most loyal person 
In Mrs, Gandhi's entourage, 
who now accompanies her every¬ 
where, Is the faithful Kaushal 
Kishore Sbarma, also nicknamed 
fihlm for his size and appearance. 
He reached this place in the post¬ 
power yeara, aner ai^ incident 
where he towered over Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi and took the blowi of a hos¬ 
tile demonstration on bis back, 
rather than let Mra Gandhi get 
hurt. TodM be goea everywhere 
that Mrs Gandhi goes, and he has 
been with her everywhere on this 
election’s campaign. According to 
him, the crowds all over the coun¬ 
try have been historic, exceeding 
everything seen in the past. He 
says confidently that the Indira 
Congress should win at least 400 
seats, and only mismanagement 
by the Congres^I) workers can 
damage Mrs Gandhi’s chances. 


T he biggest trump card that 
Sanjay Gandhi has In Arne- 
thl is the reputation of his main 
onponent, Aavindre Pratap Singh 
of the Janata. Not iwe person has 
a good word to aay about Ravin- 


f 


dra Pratap Singh, and he is ac¬ 
cused by the people of ail sorts 
of crimes and indiscretions. If 
the Janata had put up another 
candidate, the contest would have 
been tougher. At least the 
impressioa* I got during a quick 
tour of Amctbi was that the In¬ 
dira sentiment in adjoining Rae 
Bareli will be suilicient to carry 
the son along to Parliament. The 
Muslim vote, in particular, seems 
to have swung totally in favour 
ot Mrs Gandhi—for two reasons: 
the communal riots under the 
Janata rule, and the lack of cre¬ 
dibility of Mr Charan Singh, the 
other person whom the Muslims 
could have voted for. In Sultan- 
pur. as some readers may still 
remember, there Ls a mosque near 
which the police firing on people 
protesting against nasbandt took 
place. This became a major fac¬ 
tor in causing the Musum vote 
to turn away from the Nehru 
family. Our car broke down near 
this masjid, and we stopped at a 
repair shop. There was the inevit¬ 
able teashop next to it, and pre¬ 
dictably we sat there to find out 
what the local ‘hawa’ was. Not 
much enquiry was needed to elicit 
a firm response: Mrs Gandhi and 
Sanjay had apologised, and the 
people would vote for them. The 
mao answering was a Muslim, 
and he spent 15 minutes explain¬ 
ing why family planning was 
necessary for the good heaUh of 
the nation. 


M. J. AKBAR 







cosmic 

SPEAKER SYSTEMS 




COVOX 4S00 


dON'T 

Listen 

TO us. 

Listen 

TO OUR 

SDEAkER 

SYSTEMS 




Hear the music with pinpoint clarity through our 
best sounding and most natural speakers. 
Discriminating music lovers will find the Cosmic 
Speaker Systems particularly satisfying and fully 
matching to all amplifiers. They are quite 
capable of handling soft music. 

Cosmic speaker unit consists of all kinds of speakers 
including Laboratory Standard Transducers and 
Transmission Line Speakers. The nominal impedance 
IS 5 to 8 ohms. Everything you hear is real and true 
Speakers are available in different sues and 
dimensions weighing from 4 5 kgs to 26 kgs. 
Attractively designed cabinet is a match to any 
modern decor. The advantage of Cosmic Speaker 
Systems has to be heard to be believed. 

They will sound richer, fuller and better 

COSMIC-QUALITY THAT SOUNDS FOR ITSELF 


COVOX eooo 


COVOX 6000 


LAtORATOar 
STANOARO 
TRANSDUCERS 
10 ■ 7 


Manufaclurart; 



cosmic RRDIO Bombay-400 093 


•Tal 573361/62 ‘GRAMS; ’ SOLIOSTATl 


Distributor; COSTROniCS 
PB NO 9402 BOM8AY-400 093 


TRADE REPRESENTATiVE AND SERVICE CENTRE 



MMA MACW 

STEREO SOUND CENIER 

?. Woods Road Mouni 

600 00.? BI599 

KAHNATAI^J^ 

NUSbuND,4? Aoad 

BANGALORE 560 002 ehone 24048 
tASTlKH ttCaiOM 
OUNlCS.113/4 , H*!tr4 Hoad. 

CALCU n A - ;00 026 Phon« 481338 

Nonnt moiA 

HIIMSONS ELECTRONICS. 

12 Angoori Baoh M4fL4t 

DELHI! 10006 Phon. 26910^278228 

MADHYA P/tADtSH 

IMUSIC PALACE, 82, Koth*ii M*ili«t. 

M G. Road. INDORE Phon* 38857 
6UJAHAT * 

MUMTA TRAOliS. Jofilektr BuiMmB. 
An«fHlpMr$, 9AROOA PbORf 63M3 


lAftOMATORY STANOAflO TMAMSOUCEIIS U x • 


ADVERTS.CB 16,'J9 





























Hope for the future. 
Union Bank provides it 
to our villagers.with 
several unique schemes. 



s'-asons ol ijtu-tnplciy.'nc-nt < h,T(ininLi 
in out viIKk-H's Uftion Btink ftoip-i 

1 oduy. thf; o? UfTihu' : ion Villfitjn • 

CiU|.ir.'jt h.'ive hopo for Pin futum 

[hity live .1 life Ifvtt i ti)!lni A 'd reap u 
h.'irvest that ' i'clifi ft'cinlf. to Union Bank 

Today the lives of thf-.e people arc sccu'c 
B -. 3 !j9 lakhs has alrearly b' • sanrtioned 
HA<.) |>ersons will benefit InfiiisUi >1 
workers havi; been piovided with cycles to 
romniute Adivjsi wt.rnen b..been 
financed foi baskt.’t vycavinvj Triltals have 
oot Irtans for fi.'oon’ 'nakmp Faritutis have 
bc<;n (jivon mile fi < atPO 1 00 Adivasi 
families wfio depend on seasonal 
employment have been graiiteil consumption 
loons for basic necessities during lean 
seasons Foiii Experimental Model Poultry 
Farms have been set up So the people of 
Umbergaon srtiile with happiness 

Just one way Union Bank is doing its bit 
for our peot)le and our country For a better 
tomorrow 

UNION BANK OF INDIA 

(A Covornmtnt of India {Jn<k‘r1aking) 
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Theoran: 

Hie diorlest dNlance lo a ^nuine 
Parte Quco UsctA is throii^ its name. 




6 ifc a,. «. *• 

iM'wji .. . 

%f ii 4 £ -aiw. j ^ 
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Data: Being crisp>k 
fresh % 
and popular^m 

Barle bisetiits^^ 

haveman)^ 

imifafors. 

To prove that; You can make a biscuit 
look like Parle, but you 
make it taste like one. 


<—— , 
\ 


cari'ifi- 



Proof; a) The name test: 

Check the spelling of 
the name. Are you sure 
it's P-A-R-L-E, and not 
P E-A-R L or P-E-R-L-E7 
In the case of G-U-U-CrO, 
make sure it's not 
G-L-U-CO-S-E 

Even if you should buy 
Parle Gluco loose, check 
the spelling on the biscuit 
to make sure it's 
genuine Parle Gluco. 

b) The package test: 

Look for the cute baby 
on our colourful pack. 

It's your guarantee 
of excellence. 


c) The taste test; 

Take a bite of the biscuit, 
if it's crisp and fresh, 
you can be sure it's a 
7- genuine Parle Gluco. 

aE.D. 


VffllOlueo VUtU/HOSACO \iliffl7 Krad^ 
Tlieir sum iolalndie finest eigoytnentinliiscidls. 


everesl//'9/PP/451 






■ck, rich 


Sfirwini; 


Si'.tjv'.j v/ii.'i me exit.:-: 
foam o.'.;/ Willinm 
Cream* can «ivfc Do it ia7‘lv, 
pleasur^L'y induinr) yourself. 

Th..*n splas.": on a coid, thrilling 
pat.nful of Agu.a Velva aftershave— 
that clean, sopnisficated and 
boldly masculine .''agrance. 

Ahhh... 




AquaVelva & 

Williams 
Shaving Cream. 

For the sheer, 
manly pleasure of 
shaving... 

•Available in luxurious Lanolin Regular. And super-cool Menthol Lanolin. 


LDS-1572 
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a Nutramul dada. 


## 


it's such a problem 
getting children to 
drink their milk. 
That's why 
thousands of 
mothers bless 
delicious Nutramul. 

Nutramul delivers 
taste and strength. 
Nutramul is rich in 


AMUL'S 


cocoa, milk and 
malt—tastes superb. 
And contains 
proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. So 
nourishing for 

P rowing bodies, 
tavourful Nutramul 
—every cup builds 
you up. 




Mjfkelert by 

Guiftfst Co'OiJ^^'Hve 
Milk Markettrf^ ** 
Federation Liintted. 

Anaixf. Guiaial t 


Every cup builds you upl 

dtiCunho-<jCM -16 















13 ianuarv 1979 

This was a black day 
for Lakshmi. 



16 February 1979 

She has hope and 
financial security 
to face life on her own. 


9 December 1978 

Vijjy, a nieifianic of rochin, Kerala, paid the 
fust (juarterlv premium on his life 
insuraiKe pi)|i( y for Rs 5,000 

13 January 1979 

Vi)av died in a motor cycle accident leaving 
his wife Lakshmi and a little cJaughter 

20 January 1979 

The death of Vijay was intinifited to tfie 
Lite Insurance Corporation LIL issued the 
claim forms and the claimant tiled ifie 
claim papers cc>mplet«* with all the' 
required documents 

16 February 1979 

The Trivandrum Divisional Of I ice ot LIC 
settled the claim and Lakshmi got the cheque 
This was one ciut of 78,000 death claims 
settled for a total amoi;fit of Rs 55.05 crores 
by Lie during 1978-79. 

I U;i\ is a (fuc But, hr ohv/ous reason'. 

;/)e .Klu.il runit s .'uve Ixvi) cofice.i/ei// 


Lie lb rotiblanllv fntjaoiid in siiiiplilyinij its piocfclurcs 
tor esample, m the casa of policirs vsiih biiiii .ibsured of 
Rb b.OOO .mcl iPSb, lequiiunifnls ot .iqn proof, snraly in Iho 
nvpot of policy bond, investiq.dinn of cl.nnis which am pnnia 
facie (icnuiiu' etc arc often waived Review ot mriuiien'enlb 
lb a r ontinuous process espi'cially kccpinr) in nund ttio needs 
of small Miin assured poliryholdfirs. 

In most cases, the basic leijuirenients for settlement ot 
claim.b arc 

• Death certificate from competent authoritu 

• Policy bond 

• Claim forms duly completed by nominee or title 
holder (It will help it the policy brers thr iinminalion lo 
levour nl the beneficieiy I 

No tiaiiii IS leiected exceal on the basis of detected fraud 
or iii.»teiial < ontealmeni 

A lew cases of delay, however, do occur in spile ol our best 
efforts Any claimant who experiences delay in the processing 
of the claim (I'ven after meeting the basic requirements) may 
please ejet in touch with the Office! -in-chaige of the LIC 
Divisional Office wheie the claim is processed.who will be 
qiad to help. 
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While Mrs Gandhi’s Party nas come to power with an 
absolute maiorlty. none of the ether Parties has the 
required strength in the House to be recognised as- 
the opposition Party. Will various Parties opposed to 
the Congress(l) unite to form an effective opposition 
or will they self-destruct? SUNDAY correspondents 
Interview important members of the opposition to 
assess their views on how they will oppose both 
Inside and outside Parliament. 


^ ' A India were right on top 
'■i Vt ‘T from the very first day of 
I... the fifth Tost match against 
"u , Pakistan at Madras. This 
' ■’ amply exhibited by 

H the Indian tall-onde*s who 
batted with grit and 
determination to push the 
' score. The win when it did 
come was not much. of a 
' . surprise but then it 
> ^ clinched the series for 

India. 


r*’^ I 


The galloping prices of oil 
and fuel have virtually brought 
• the country’s economy and 
lircK Industry to Its knees, 

s;> The only solution to the 

Indktiable need for energy 
Is going to bo nuclear power 
lEfffeWKX which Is cheap and clean. 


FT 





How was the Cabinet formed? SUNDAY brings out 
the inside story of pressure groups; which wo.ked in 
the formation of the Cabinet and the factors that 
played an important part In the allocation of portfolios. 
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Purely tactical 

B ABUN SKNGUl'TA’s cover story 
"Charaii Singh-Kaiiial Nath secret 
talk*." (Dewmber 9) shiowcd clearly 
that Mr Charaji Sin({h did not with 
draw the Special Courts at^uinst Mrs 
Gandhi because one cajnp ot the 
Chaudhury’s tollowers was adamant 
on the point of not paving any price 
tor her support. If Mr Charan Singh 
would have withdrawn the Special 
Courts, his .supporter* would also have 
turned against liim. The only option 
was to share the desire ot his follovy- 
ers rather than obliging Mrs Gandhi. 

His statement about his inability to 
withdiaw the Special Courts was jar¬ 
gon. He cannot hoodwink people b\ 
saying so. He did everything to 
achieve his goal lie om.e told a 
newsman: "What is wrong in my 
wanting to become Prime Mimster? 
Don’t .you a-spin- to be the chief editor 
of your own set-up? Well, if you don't 
you ace a worm" 

Sadhanshu Rarijan, Begusarai. 

THANKS a lot to Barun Sengupta. 
Hi.s article revealed that Mr Charan 
Siugl) was mainly respon.sible lor the 
fall ot the Janata tiovernineiit in 
order to achieve his umbitiuii to be¬ 
come the Prime Munster lor u tew 
d.iys 

St'erm)i Kuo, Chiliniagatur. 

TUT cover stoiy give.s an idea of 
how Mr* Gandhi treats her lellow 
politicians. It is true that she always 
looks for opportunities and looks 
when.' her interest will reap rich 
heneiils. Mr Charan .Singh has be- 
luiiie a victim to the taitu.s plaved 
bv Mr* Gandhi on the politicians of 
our count I y 

I'liihlad (jhoxh, Calrulta. 

APUGPOS Barun Seiigupla.s excerpt 
liom hi* book "Ihe la.st day* oi the 
.Moi.tiji Baj", one i.s simply bewil 
Oeied by the gossipy and llctional 
8 


content. I'his may be a tresh style of 
new keyhole writing but alter a while 
one gets boix-d by this unconventiu' 
nal *t.ylc. However, thanks to the 
author fur providing chatty stuff on 
tile guings-on in the vast political 
bruthel ut our country. 

/Idll 1 /a, New Delhi. 

TUB revealing and sensational facts 
produced by Barun Sengupta were 
really excellent. Lake every politician 
Chaudhury Charan Singh is also 
amlMtiuu* but his integrity is beyond 
challenge. His conversation with 
Kamal Nath has cleared all doubts 
in my mind concerning his patriotism 
and honesty. Compared to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi and Jagjivan Bam he has a heart 
for the poor. 

Anil Kumar Ojha, Motihari. 

BARUN SENGUPTA has peeped in to 
the background which forced Mrs 
Gandhi to vyithdraw her promised 
support to Charan Singh. Presump¬ 
tions seem to have worked in his 
mind as the narration progresses. 

H. K. Gulali, Delhi. 


All Zia's doing 

P ETER NlESEWAND’s “Witness to 
a Pakistani lashing" is an exce¬ 
llent diagnosis of the current Pakis¬ 
tani ills that arc primarily Zia-made 
and partly idiosyncratic of Pakistan's 
bi.story Judging by the dictatorial 
rituals being peiiormed under Zia's 
dictates, Pakistan seems to be head¬ 
ing towards an economic morass. Zia's 
bullying tactics may keep down pub¬ 
lic uprisings but will not prevent fate 
from taking its inevitable course of 
action. 

Sunil K. Suidh, Patna. 

THEBE can be no doubt that General 
Zia-ul-Haq is an enemy of democracy 
but I wonder if flogging is such a bad 
thing for certain offences. I think it 
other enemies of societ.v—blackmar- 
keteers. rapists and those who sell 
illicit liquor—were publicly flogged as 
well, it would have a greater deter¬ 
rent clTcct. 

Bhtm Krishnama, Secunderabad. 

THE account of the flogging was hor¬ 
rifying. A weak-hearted person like 
me would have collapsed even before 
the first lash struck the criminal’s 
bare body. Such barbarous treatment 
ha* been meted out to criminals for 
c'enturies, but crime and violence con¬ 
tinue to exist even today. This is be¬ 
cause darkness cannot dispel dark¬ 
ness nor can savage punishment put 
.in end to crime. It may act as a dete- 
nent but only for a brief period and 
the criminal soon gives vent to bis 
suppressed animal instincts. Crime 
will disappear the day man under¬ 
stands m totality his mysterious pie- 
.st-m e and his link with existence. 

Jaya Chohan, Secunderabad. 


IT U evident from the talks that 
Chanm Singh is not devoid of 
principles and morals. It is also 
surprteing to note that leaders like 
Charan Singh and Indira Gandhi in¬ 
dulge in such childish bargaining. 

K. S. Raman, New Delhi. 


WBlllNG sensational books on politi¬ 
cal manipulations has become a 
lucrative profession in the country. 
However, one wonders how Barun 
Sengupta has managed to get the 
text of what transpired between 
Charan Singh and Kamab Nath in the 
Prime Minister’s office in South Block. 
Was it taped by Kamal Nath or 
Charan Singh? Was there a secret 
taping device in that room? Or is it 
that some politicians and their follow¬ 
ers manipulated the political negotia¬ 
tions and conspiracies and later sup¬ 
plied this information to the author 
for a price? As long as there Is no 
way of confirming what is written In 
these books, readers will consider 
them as mere fiction. 

Annur Rnvindran. Bangalore. 


THE detailed report presents a thrill¬ 
ing picture of Pakistan under martial 
law. Whatever may be the conditions 
in Pakistan under the ‘noble ideology’ 
of General Zia, they arc nothing new 
to people of that country. They have 
learned to live under martial law, and 
Zia is a leader true to the tradition 
of the country. What makes him a 
little different is the resurgence of 
fslamic zeal in his mind and heart. It 
is significant that Zia's only political 
support comes from ‘Islam pasands’ 
(lovers of Islam). On the other hand, 
a large section of the people belong¬ 
ing to the PPP headed by Benazir 
Bhutto, are apt to overthrow him. Mr 
Bhutto wrote “If I am assassinated, 
there will be conflict and conflagra¬ 
tion, turmoil and tumult leading to 
civil war”. It is difficult to disbelieve 
him. Let it not be forgotten that a 
‘dictator hero’ can torture and kill his 
men but he cannot ‘melt them into 
.single man’. 

Chandrashekhar Dubey, Bkagalpur. 
THE floggings that are rapidly beco¬ 
ming a commonplace occurrence in 
Pakistan will only serve to create 
cracks and instability in the adminis¬ 
tration of General Zia-ul-Haq. His 
reign of terror and the inhuman atro¬ 
cities perpetrated by him on the inno¬ 
cent and innocuous masses have pav¬ 
ed the way for unprecedented unity 
among the Pakistanis. 

Nobody can or will deny the fact 
that Zia made a grave mistake by 
postponing the elections, which were 
scheduled for November last year, 
indefinitely. The introduction of me¬ 
dieval Islamic laws in present-day 
Pakistan is not justified. The year 
1980 will undoubtedly see Zia under 
a great deal of tension. His term as 
Chief of Army Stas' expires in Feb¬ 
ruary but even the formation of a 





national governinent wiU not s(4ve 
the problems of Pakistan.- Millions of 
followers of Bhutto, who is now con¬ 
sidered a living martyr, will in no 
way pardon Zia, the culprit who has 
brought Pakistan to the point of 
downfall. 

Soubhagyabanta Maharana, BoUmgir. 

BY ordering public punishment for 
the perpetrators of minor crimes, 
General Zia just wants to divert the 
attention of the people from the real 
probieni confronting the country. But 
doesn’t be realise that by doing so 
he is only setting his own p«)ple 
against himself and plotting his own 
downfall. I1ic Pakistanis should ex¬ 
press their rf^scntment to public flog¬ 
ging by boycotting them. 

Hajesh Verma, Gangtok. 

Self-seekers 

P IE article “Why Babuji didn't 
join the Congress (I)’’ by Ajoy 
Bose revealed some startling facts 
about how politicians manipulate 
events for the attainment of personal 
power. The somersaults they indulge 
in make a bewildering spectacle lor 
the masses and it seems as if ethics 
and politics have .'parted company 
forever, fn the opinion of the masses, 
politicians arc all morally dead. They 
•ire without exception clumsy people 
Jasvinder Stnyh, New Delhi. 


Godse was a martyr 

''PUIS IS 111 reference to "HSS 
I attdfk.'. Mother Teresa” by M 
J. Akbar. I'o hold views contrary to 
those of <1 person with a differeni 
politiral ideology does not mean 
that he should be. criticised by di.s- 
toiting facts indiscrimindtely, even 
with, regard to his learning, educa¬ 
tion, philo.sophy and wisdom as the 
author Incs done in trying to ridicule 
the editor of tJrguntser with regard 
to his editorial on Mother Teresa. 
The author's emotions have got the 
better of his rea.soning. Since ht 
buS been brought up in an Urdu 
milieu it is natural for him to have 
dcvcloiH-d a hatred against the BSS 
The martyrs God.se and Apte laid 
their lives for Akhand Bharat. It is a 
pity that those who -supported the 
Durcly communal demand for Paki-s- 


One-sided 

C M>NGRATULATK)NS fm: the image 
✓ building exercise of the RSS 
Health Minister of Bihar, Lai Muni 
Chaubey, by Arun Ranjan. “Tne un¬ 
healthy muddle” (December 9). His 
record of handling tbo Health Mini¬ 
stry is:Mass transfer of doctors pos¬ 
ted in blocks: suspending two house- 
staff of th'e Patna Medical Collego 
and Hospital and occasional raids 
on shops. Who stops him ftom appoin¬ 
ting unemployed doctors, in utilising 
huge sums of money granted in the 
International Year of the Child; in 
apprehending corrupt officials by col¬ 
lecting informatioa from Intelligence 


Broken promises 

( FULLY agree with what Mr Charan 
Singh has to say in “What 1 stand 
for” when he points out that inte¬ 
llectuals speaking from a pulpit can¬ 
not educate the people. This is even 
more true in the case of Ministers 
in this country. When one becomes a 
Minister by hook or by crook one 
turns out to be an intellectual over¬ 
night and develops a habit of sermo 
nising to the people in selected and 
impressive terms of turns of phrases 
and philosophy. Wherever he goes 
and whatever he utters, he wiU 
devote a great deal of his time and 
energy to counsel certain do’s and 
don’t’s. He will extol the virtues of 
moral standards and clean living al¬ 
though what he says will never cor¬ 
respond remotely with what he thinks 
and does. Yet the papers will carry 
his speeches without fail and with 
blown-up headlines. Some, in their 
simple-minded ignorance praise him 
for hLs intelligence and wisdom, for¬ 
getting the painful fact that words 
and deeds of the.se so-called intcllec- 
tuaLs arc always pules apart. 

The sooner our rulers replace this 
culture with one of learning from the 
people, the belter it will be for our 
people the masses of this country. 
l.ekha K. Charui. lUmrkela. 


tan are tre.ited js friends, whereas 
God.-.!; and Aplv, in sjiite of their true 
seciil.ir idcologv. are, called comriiu- 
iidl ianatics. 

tVe have liearil a lot, .seen a lot 
.Hid read a lot about Muslims and 
their l.slain. It cannot be denied 
that in .some rouniries pumple have 
as.semblcd miner the banner of 
l.slain and lake considerable pride 
in the fact that their cuuntiies are 
known a.s Islainic nation.s. India is 
a kind ol religion ba-sc-d on the 
Hindu philosophv. If Hindus think 
of India in terms of .Akhaml Bharat 
why do the Muslims react adtiersely’ 
Why don’t they criiici.,e the coneeiit 
of l.slamii ,i.ition.s? I am reminded 
of wh.it Saimiel Parr wrote of Dr. 
Johnson: "Now that the old lion i.s 
ilead, every .i.s.s- thinks that he may 
kick ,it him” 

Darish Hharadxea], Darhhanga. 


department personnel who also gave 
him the cooked joformation of the 
threat to his life in the IMA Hall and 
in banning private pratd:ice of doc 
tors? If he docs not get the consent 
of the Cabinet he should resign and 
he should expose the dishonest Mini¬ 
sters in the Cabinet. If the Minister 
chooses to remove unemployment, 
conniption and private practice the 
junior doctors of Bihar will not lag 
behind in supporting him. Instead, 
the Minister t^es shelter behind the 
RSS when he does anything wrong 
and the pro-RSS student and .youth 
organisations detend him. 

Dr. A. K. Gaur, Bihar State Com¬ 
mittee, All India Medico^ Federation, 
Patna. 


Unrelated matters 

N ERMAL MlTRA’s "rhe Import 
ance of being relative" (Decem¬ 
ber 2) clubs Sanjay Gandhi and 
Kanti Desai. This is unrharitabic. 
No commission of inquiry could in¬ 
die:! Kanti Desai till now unlike 
Sanjay Gandhi. Mr. Mitra has not 
mentioned the Rs. 50 lakhs being 
raised by Mr Devi Lai’s son for the 
Kisan Sainnielan. He -has also over¬ 
looked the land deals by the son-in- 
law and nephew of Mr. Charan 
Singh. 

Jubba Mahato, Bangalore: 

Criminal case 

<<r\EATH of a Delhi housewile” 
A-/ (iNovembcr 18) appuXled me. 
Suen wriiing has- made me rcaiiso 
how unreliable investigative stories 
can be. Nirmal Mitra committed the 
crime of listemng oniy to tne suspec¬ 
ted murderer. 1 would like to point 
out a few instances to show how un¬ 
true the report is. 

Mr Mitra states that Mr i. L. Mal- 
hutra was sufl'ering from 70 per cent 
burns. This is a shocking lie. Mr 
Mitra should have asked the senior 
doctor in charge about his condition. 
The fact is that Mr J. L. Malhotra 
suffered only 5 to 12 per cent bum-s 
during the scuffle and was evading 
jail by remaining in the casualty 
ward of the hospital on dillcrent pre¬ 
texts. The reporter also states that 
Mrs Malhotra had an eye for gold 
ornaments. It is strange that she 
rarely wore them 

The facts are as follows: Mr J. L 
Malhotra .since his marriage to rav 
younger sister Santosh had been de¬ 
manding evei'-increasing sums of 
muney from her parents and brothers. 
He had an eye on her parental house 
where her old widowed mother and 
brothers are living. He was forcing 
her to press her mother and brothi-rs 
to pay Rs 40.000 to 50,000 by selling 
the house. Mrs Santosh Malhotra put 
her foot down and refused to help 
him. Incensed, Mr J. L. Malhotra 
stopped giving her money to run the 
house. In desperation she sold two 
bungles to meet urgent household 
expenses. Mr Malhotra seized this 
opportunity to publicly defame her 
and her parents. 

The case is already being pursued 
by the police. One thing must be 
admired—despite pressure and tem¬ 
ptation .the police have acted effici¬ 
ently and without prejudice. Now, Mr 
J. L. Malhotra is in jail under judi¬ 
cial remand. 

Manmohan Lai Nanda, New Delhi. 

Nirmal Mitra replies: 

FHOUGH one is not bound lo state 
anefs sources. Mr Nando will be 
surprised to know that the report 
was based almost entirely on what 
was gathered from the police 
themseives — who were the only 
reliable scnirce in th.? circumstan¬ 
ces. I visited Mr Malhotra to hear 
what he had to scy and duly re¬ 
corded his version. 





Move, 

countermove, 

stalemate 


AJOY BOSE reports on the efforts to unite 


in Delhi 

- k' it was diificult to inaks 

sense out of the bicker¬ 
ing and infightings among 
the various constituents of 

_Jthc undivided Janata 

Party, the vastly truncated opposi¬ 
tion that they ' cpnoposc now 
presents an even more con¬ 
fusing scene. Dazed by their com¬ 
plete rout in the midterm polls, and 
the threat of dissolution of Stale 
Assemblies by Mrs Indira Gandhi 
hanging heavy over their heads, the 
men who once rode the Janata wave 
so proudly are running around in cir¬ 
cles to find a sense of purpose again. 
To add to the confusion is the appa¬ 
rition of the Urs Congress wander¬ 
ing about like a lost spirit searching 
for a grave to lie in. 

“You are late by six months. What 
is the use of talks now ? We are not 
eager for unity in a graveyard,” the 
Janata Party president Chandra 
Shekhar told Lok Dal leader Devi 


Lai when the latter approached him 
to negotiate for a united front 
against Mrs. Gandhi. 

In many ways, Chandra Shekhar 
represents the quintessence of the 
dilemma of the opposition. The Jana¬ 
ta Chief is an angry man today. He 
is said to be privately furious with 
Babu Jagjivan Ram for being so sel¬ 
fish and devious. He is wild with 
the Jana Sangh for its arrogance 
which proved so brittle when the 
chips were actually down. He is 
angry witli Chaudhury Charan Singh 
and Raj Naraia for their relentless 
battle against the Janata Party in 
general and himseif in particular. 
But most of all the Janata chief is 
angry with himself for allowing so 
many people to take, him for a ride. 

Chandra Shekhar’s anger is only 
matched by the problems that tor¬ 
ment his mind. He realizes that if 
Mrs Indira Gandhi decides to dissol¬ 
ve the Assemblies in Uttar Pradesh 







and Bihar, tiie only combination 
which can stop her from sweeping 
the State level elections is the rajputs 
and backward castes joining hands. 
He is also aware that from being 
just a Central Hall figure, he bas te- 
come a major leader of his caste, 
and it is on his call that they will 
mobilise now. 

But, at the same time, Chandra 
Shekhar is extremely wary of caste 
politics, and very rightly so. He 
knows that on a purely caste basis, 
no Party can ever hope to become 
even a regional Party, let alone a 
national Party. He also knows that 
the contradictions between the raj- 
puto and the backward castes cannot 
be just wished away. While they 
might (even this is not certain) 
come together right now because of 
reasons of survival, it will be by no 
means a lasting alliance. What 
Chandra Shekhar wants is a broad- 
based Party, but he sees little poss¬ 
ibility of that now. 

It the Janata Party chief is angry 
and confused, the Jana Sangh consti¬ 
tuent is in absolute doldrums. Of all 
the political groups, it is the Jana 
Sangh that has been completely rout¬ 
ed in the recent elections. Should 
Ualasahab Oeoras’s congratulations 
to Mrs Gandhi for forming a stable 
government be construed as a guide¬ 
line for the Jana Sangh ? It is believ¬ 
ed that the message from the RSS 
bosses to the few Jana Sangh people 
who have managed to get into Par¬ 
liament, is to keep a low profile. The 
most notable of the Jana Sangh lead 
CIS, Atal Behari Vajpayee has alrea¬ 
dy indicated that he does not want 
to be any part ot "a umted opposi¬ 
tion bloc” and has told both his Jana 
Sangh colleagues as well as other 
political leaders to leave him alone. 

Apart from the Jana Sangh group 
and Chandra Shekhar loyalists, what 
is left in the Janata Party are indi¬ 
vidual figures like Baku Jagjivan 
Ram aud Satyendra Narain Singh. 
For Babuji, the recent elections have 
been an unmitigated catastrophe. Ho 
political group seems to want to 
touch Babuji with a bargepole now, 
even though he clearly will not be 
totally ditched by the Janata. But. 
clearly, the aging leader has obvi¬ 
ously waited too long and finally 
missed the bus. The obvious need is 
for younger leaders to take over. As 
for Satyendra Narain Singh, although 
he might not mind going over with 
his wife to Mrs Gandhi, the cvimpui- 
sions of Bihar politics might prevent 
him from doing so, unless he is off¬ 
ered a major bait to cross over. 

If the Janata Party lies prostrate, 
in a state of shock, the Lok Dal is 
not really in a very inueb better 
shape. Although, the rout of the Lok 
Dal has not been so complete as that 
of the Janata, Chaudhury Cbaran 
Singh seems quite incapable of pro¬ 
viding dynamic leadership to a unit¬ 
ed opposition bloc White more mono¬ 
lithic than the Janata Party, the Lok 
Dal also is subject to various pulls 
and counterpuUs. For instance, the 
individual figures of Cbaran Singh, 
Chandrajit kadav, Biju Patnaik and 


George Fernandes, all in the same 
Party, have completely different 
backgrounds as well as temperamen¬ 
ts. Of these, Biju Patnaik and Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes are both extreme^ 
keen on a united opposition and in 
the first few days made strenuous 
efforts to bring together the (Uspara- 
tc groups. Chaudhury Cbaran Singh 
is also not averse to unity but only 
under the condition that if a urited 
bloc is formed in Parliament, he him¬ 
self should be the undisputed leader. 

Chandrajit Yadav in many ways 
resembles Chandra Shekhar. Like 
him, Yadav was successful in the re¬ 
cent elections by going bade to his 
caste base but by intellectual incli¬ 
nation he too feels that caste is not 
strong enough a factor to build a 
national Party capable of challenging 
Mrs Gandhi. Although kiMn on an 
understanding between the different 
political groups in the opposition on 
common issues, Yadav is wary about 
hurriedly forming u united bloc 

In fact, he was opposed to Chau¬ 
dhury making a statement urging 
opposition groups to come together, 
possibly under the framework of the 
undivided Janata Party, on the very 
day after the results were out. It is 
also extremely doubtful whether be 
will accept the package formula 
worked out by Karpoori Thakur, 
George Fernandes and Biju Patnaik 
of having Chaudury as the leader of 
the opposition and Chandra Shekhar 
as the chairman of a united new 
Party. 

One Important development fn the 


Lok Dal has been the increasing ali¬ 
enation between Baj Narain and the 
Chaudhury, who now feels that the 
former has become a Uability. Baj 
Narain is, of rourse, against any 
moves for a united opposition bloc, 
and with his prickly personality is 
not like^ to figure in any negotia 
tions for this. 

The Congress (U) is in perhaps 
the most pathetic situation. With 
Oevraj Urs publicly stating that the 
par^ should wind itself up, the IS 
Party MPs have virtually become in¬ 
dependents. Of these, Y. B. Chavan 
has made it clear that for the 
present at least he will sit as an 
independent in Parliament. Four 
of the Congress MPs, three from 
Bihar and one from Rajasthan 
are close to Lok Dal. white 
Baliram Bhagat from Bihar and 
Fcllero from Goa could find Mrs 
Gandhi more compatible. The three 
Kerala MPs and one from Laksha- 
deep are waiting for the results of 
the Kerala Assembly elections and 
keeping their options open. 

In this sort of situation, a united 
opposition bloc and a recognised 
leader of the opposition is not really 
likely. What is. however, possible is 
common understanding between the 
litical groups on issues. This will 
put to its first .severe test if Mrs 
Gandhi decides to dissolve the 
Assemblies of U. P. and Bihar. That 
may well decide the way the opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament will behave in the 
future. ■ 
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j.end'a Tyaq 



HOW WILL 
THEYOPPOSE? 

GEORGE FERNANDES, MP (Lok Dal) _ 


, WHAT would be the 
future rote of your Jt'ariy? 

A; Tno I'any is m 
oppusUiun and to that ex¬ 
tent It wiil nave to piay 
ihe rolo ol a waicOdog. it wul also 
lui\c to, well, tuncuon as the opposi- 
iioii to expose ine misdeeds oi the 
(loverumeui. biinultanoously, it will 
hate to Kive tne alternauve projjra- 
iiiiiiL** wiiieh the party had presented 
iKioie,. i tiuiiK It IS important that 
when one points out the nustahes and 
the flaws ol tlw; policies ot the rul- 
iiiR I'arty, then one simultaneously 
shows trie people an alicmatiyc set 
ol programmes. 1 think this is the 
role the Lok l>al will be called upon 
to play. Uut don’t think the role will 
be oiiiy inside Parliament. The Lok 
l>al will also have to become very 
aitive outside. Because there are a 
lot ol wronjjs which arc done to the 
people which can only be remedied 
through piv^ple’s action, in othci 
words, individual and collective satva- 
gr.ihii or civil disO'bedionee. I will, 
ol course. ho|K? it won’t bi' necessary 
to go in tor that kind of action. But 
it piisl experienoe. is any indic.ation. 
It will be netf«sai-y fi}r us to organise 
ourselves and the people to light any 
iniusiife by democratic methods. 

ij Will you go m. far unity with 
(lie Janata l^arly, mcludrn^ the RSS 

I'tnn (•niit? 

A; As far as I am coiuximed, 
there is no omistion ot unity with a 
Janata Party which includes the, USS. 
It the Janata Party delinks itselt 

1 1 dill the BSS, then unity shouUl be 
possible iH'cau.so tbait was the ivsue 
on whK'li m; got ourselves dividc-d 
lioni tlw“, I’arty. 

Q. Hut the elections hare prorett 
tiuii the RSS was a non-uumc. 

A. No, 1 would not .say that it 
was a non-issue. Whait the elections 
ha\e done with regard to the KSS 
I.S to cAfxxse its own wcaknes.s in 
leiiiis ol its vote-getting capacity. The 
U.S.S people had this iiiipres-sion of 
their own importance—tliat they 
were the architects of the 1977 vic¬ 
tory and they were the real vote- 
getters for the. Janata. That claim of 
theirs has been demolished. It has 
been proved that they have a certain 
limited appeal. Uut to say that it i.'< 
a noirissuf* would be begging the 
Question, because llie RSb is a phitc 
soptiy, not merely an organisation. 
Tne concept ot Hindu rasnlra. ano 
so on. It is divisive, anu-national 
and it is there, so one cannot sav it 
is a nun-issuc. It is an organisation 
with a certain hierarchical structure 
which is not democratic. And it has a 
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built-in tendency to become fascist. 

Q; And it can also compromise 
with other fasetsts? 

A: 11 can. And theiefore. to say . 
that it isa non-issue would not btfcor- 
lect. Wliat has happened is that its 
blo.-ited ego has b(^n cut down to 
size. 

Q: Him would you dnalyse the 
election res-uUs ami m that context 
compare the pi'r/orrruinre of the Ja¬ 
nata wHh your Party? 

A: Well, the Lok Dal, in terms 
of votes polled was a little more than 
half the size ol the Janata Parly. In 
terms of .seats, naturally, we are about 
30 per rs*nt more th.in the Janata. 
The .support which the Ixik Dal has 
lotx'ived is from such .sections as are 
socially and economically backward, 
exploited people ; the rural worker, 
artisan, cralLsaiian. These sections 
have supported us in a large mea¬ 
sure. The Janata Party support has 
come from the urban seelions. Take 
lor instance Bombay city. ALso. Ik'lbi. 
They won only one seal and lost the 
re.st. But ncvcrthele.ss their margins 
ot df'fcat were narrow I'liev won a 
seat in UangaJon-, and llie rest ol the 
seats thc'y have won m the rural 
areas come from that section ol so¬ 
ciety whicn are uppercaste, and have 
social vested interest.s —the -.shopkee¬ 
per, the trader. And therctore, there, 
i-s d (luaiitative diHei-eiiei- between 
the kind of supimrt the. Ia>k Dal has 
and the kind of support the Jauata 
has. And to iner it is a conviction that 
the Lok Dal is the Party of tomor¬ 
row. certainly not the Janata Party. 

Q: Who would be an ideal candi¬ 
date far the leader of the opposition, 
an important post, because he has 
Hie right of consultation on all basic 
issues? 

A; At the moment, it is still a 
hypothetical quesiiun because there 
is no J^arty with the strength to re¬ 
tain tlie status ot leader ot tne oppo¬ 
sition. if you don’t have the strength 
--'tne Lok Dal doesn t have ii—ihera 
IS no possibiuty of coining to an 
undcrsianding with other Parlies in 
the snort term to form a Parliamen¬ 
tary Party. Which ineams Itiat you 
are without any leader ot the oppo¬ 
sition. 

Q: What is the alternative? 

A: There is no iinmodiate possi¬ 
bility of various Parties coming to¬ 
gether. We have been having some 
discussions. 

Q: Do you see any future poasi- 
bdity of a united opposition? 

A: If the idea of a united oppo¬ 
sition Party catches on, with the RSS 
issue and other problems resolved, 


if you oome to reaUty, there will be 
a leader of the opposition. But J can¬ 
not say who would be the leader. Mv 
own choice would be Charan Singh, 
because ho is the leader of the lar¬ 
gest single Parly in Parliament. And 
>n the normal course, be should 
elected the leader of the opposition. 

Q: But don't you think it is time 
for the old leaders to retire, because 
Mrs Gandhi has, by comparison, a 
fay greater cavarily to work? 

A; Well, that’s a part of the rea- 
litv of Indian politics, .shall we sav, 
that wo respect the older generation 
more than the younger one. Morarii 
De.sai wa.s Prime Minister at 82 and 
Chaiidhurv Charan Singh was Prime 
Minister at 78. Well. I think age is 
not really the i.ssiie. The issue is what 
are the programmes and the policies. 
Mrs Gandhi was 13 years,younger in 
1966 when She became Prime Mini¬ 
ster, and she made a me.ss of the 
countn'. anyway. 

O' How would you define the 
opposition’s future course of action? 

A: Much would dep''iid on how 
the ruling Party behave.s. The opnosi- 
flon generally re-snonds to tlie acts 
of omiosien and comoiN.sirm bv the 
rilling Party. IT thi» nilhig Party piir- 
suc.s poheies that arc anti-people 
thou the opposition has got to stand 
up and delend the rights of the peo¬ 
ple. If you go back to the Cculicr 
.vear.s, in terms of an electoral adjusl- 
luent and so on, there used to be an 
uiidenstunding lunong the opposition 
Parlies. On ihie floor ot the various 
legLsIatUrcs and here in Parhanieut 
also, there was always a cc-rtain 
amount of co-operation. But as 1 said, 
more important is what happens out¬ 
side Pariiaineat, and that’s where wo 
will wait and sec. how Mrs Gandhi 
<H«!riiles, what kind ol deal she gives 
to Ihe working pcxiplc, to the rural, 
laiuil'>sis. artisans. cTaftsmeii, those 
who arc jobless. After all, she is the 
one who created 40 million unem¬ 
ployed in this countiw. And now, I 
would like to know what kind of a 
progiaiiniie she puisue.s in oi-der to 
got jobs tor them, and it ihei'c isn’t 
ucjliiig of jobs lor them as she pro¬ 
mised, if there Isn't any lessening 
the prices as she proniis»'d, it there 
isn’t getting us tlie onions and kero¬ 
sene and diesel as -stie has promised 
loo.... laiok at loday’.s Patnol: The 
law and order silualiun is getting 
worse. ’Magistrate attacked’ (read¬ 
ing out headlJnc, and news item). At 
tlni Tc-es ilazuii court, in an open 
court, he was bi'aten up with a lattii. 
There was a dacoity, and Zail Singh, 
Ihe Home Minister, goes and visits 
the victiiius. He has not been able to 
prevent the dacoity by visiting them. 
And here three armed men loot quar¬ 
ters. These are the quarters of poor 
people—servants’ quarters. So it’s 
the poor now wao arc being attack¬ 
ed by all kinds ot anti-.social elements. 

Q: Are you beginning to form an 
opinion? 

A: I have never had any two 
opinions about Mrs Gandhi—that she 
is thoroughly incompetent, she ope¬ 
rates on the basis of gimmicks, has 
messed up the country. As far as 
Indira Gandhi’s Cabinet is concerned, 
they arc all non-persons. Only non- 
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persons can work with her. 

Q: About the Left Portia, though 
they differ in ideology and approach 
with both the Janata and Lok Dal, is 
there any possibility of comma toge¬ 
ther ipilh you, and if so, how viable 
would that oppositipn be? 

A : There is no question of any 
kind of a merKer or organisational 
fusion wiithi them. Allianoe, yes. May¬ 
be on a number of issues. Take demo¬ 
cracy, working class rights, Centre- 


State relations, end so on. I think 
there is a lot that unites us with the 
Parties of the Left. We are a Party 
of the have-nots. The Janata is in a 
different category, but it is Just po¬ 
ssible for us, even to identify specific 
issues on which there is a epmmu- 
nality of approach, both inside Par¬ 
liament and outside. 

Interviewed by 
NIRMAL MITRA 


DHARAMBIRSINHA, 
MP (Congress-U) 



Q l'i'hul do you think are the 
chances of a united opposition 
in the present Parliament? 

A; We must strive with all our 
might for a united opposition under 
one banner and with a recognised 
leader of the opposition. This is ex¬ 
tremely vital if Wc arc to prevent the 
institution of a one-l’arty-state which 
the Indira Congress is bound to try to 
impose. 1 admit that there are vari¬ 
ous diUcrences between the political 
Parties in the opposition, but we must 
try and resolve them because it is 
quite possible, that the ruUng Paity 
will try to run the country on the 
lines ui banana republics. In fact, 
the entire politics ot Indira Gandhi 
fur the last lour yeius has been 
palteriKMl on tin; Pi-ronisi movement 
in Argentina. II we see tlie trend in 
a lot ot Latin American countries wc 
sec a string ot authoritarian and 
junta Governments punctuated at in¬ 
tervals by relapses to democracy. 
And this problem can only be re¬ 
solved it the basic social contradic¬ 
tions in the country arc resolved. The 
^dira Congress is e.ssentially a 
Peronist and authoritarian Party and 
the opposition must make a united 
attempt to stop iU de.siKU.s. 

Q; What are ihe main tasks be¬ 
fore the opposition? 

A: What aix* the many tasks and 
various issues to lighf on? I for one 
will stress the ronlradii:Uon between 
the rural and urban sectors: that is. 
the tremendous imbalance of deve¬ 
lopment lictwecn city and village. My 
own constituency is just next to 
Patna, but there are hardly any 
facilities. There Ls no hospital and 
there are hardly any roads. You can 
imagine the plight of the villages in 
the interior. One thing has to be 
realised: Mrs Gandhi might have 
come with a landslide majority to 
Parliament but that does not mean 
she has any clue to solving the very 
many social contradictions in the 
countr.v. It is true that those con¬ 
tradictions cannot be n\solvcd in 
Parliament but wc can at least articu- 
laic them in the House. 

Interviewed by A JOY BOSE 
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CHANDRAJIT YADAV, MP (Lok Dal) 



Q ; What do you think are the 
chances of a united opposition 
in Parliament? 

A: It depends on what you mean 
by united opposition. If you mean 
united opposition on common issuca 
in Parliament then that is very likely. 
Among almost all political Parties in 
the opposition today there is a feel¬ 
ing that one must come to an under¬ 
standing on various issues. 1 think 
that we will see in the future that on 
many issues the entire opposition, in 
eluding the communist Parties, will 
unite. 

Q: How about the formation of 
an ovposition group under one banner 
which is recognised by the Speaker 
and has a common leader? 

A: This might be extremely diffi¬ 
cult and even not advisable right 
now. Unless we are able to resolve 
the very many differences betvveen the 
different political Parties and politi¬ 
cians outside Parliament, how can you 
expect them to suddenly unite as a 
group forgetting the past? No politi¬ 
cal Party, including the Lok Dal 
which has the largest number of MPs, 
has the lequired strength in the 


House to form a i^cognised Opposi¬ 
tion group by itself. If we bring in 
other Parties, there ii'ust be un¬ 
animity first outside Parliament and 
then inside. And it should not be a 
negatiyo unanimity against Mrs 
Sandhi which had led to the ruin of 
the Janata Party, but positive un¬ 
animity on all socio-economic and 
political issues. This is possible in 
the future but extremely difficult 
now. However, all cifoits should be 
made to arrive at such unanimity ot 
opinioiT. 

Q: What are Ihe main tasks be 
fore the opposition? 

A; The main task before us is to 
aiticulate the various problems, parti¬ 
cularly relating to socio-economic 
justice and poverty, in Parliament. 
Poicign policy matters also iuu.st b<> 
raised and for instance, the first thinj. 
wc must do in the present session i.s 
to try and have a thorough disciis.sion 
on the implications of the arms in- 
Ilow into PakLstiin from the United 
States. 


Interviewed by AJOV BOSE 
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Drugs: are we 
planning for shortages? 


Drug* vve can easily make in our country are being imported 


1S7S-<79 Import sf buMi 4nsg»^ Mhfch 0 nt aiM» 

iAdioPnouMy maMuf scturad 


•Mik Oru0 

Unit 

Production 

{ Imporia 





Oty 

Value 
(Bt lakha) 


1. ANtieionc:* 







7onn«a 

22S0 

76 1 

280 1 


CklofamphEfnicot 


9b 0 

38 5 

117 5 


Telrtcycline 


244 0 

96 5 

233 0 


AmpiciMin 

- 

10 3 

92 0 

584 6 

12152 


2. SULPHAS 






Sulpti«mpthoK«so(e 

fonnaa 

22 0 

61 9 

1439 


3, ANTI MALAAIAL 






ChiOfOqum 

Tonnaa 

4S0 

304 0 

791.0 


4 ANAlCtSiCS 






AtpiflA 

Tonnas 

1303 0 

3194 

47.3 


Oayph«r>vl Burptonp 


2S0 

t4 1 

42 9 


Amidopv'in 

„ 

100 

956 

39 5 

129 7 


S STCROtOS 






PriMlnisolone 

kO 

10100 

869 0 

69 2 


e VITAMINS 






Vittmin A 

MMU 

60 0 

ISO 

39 4 


Viiarnm Bt 

Tonnaa 

29 0 

78.710 0 

201 9 





<MU) 



Vitamin Bj 

Tonnaa 

70 

26 338 0 
(MU) 

190 0 

109 7 


Vitamin Bii 

kg 

165 0 

55 1 






406 1 




GBANO TOTAL 1 

2755 1 


SOURCE : Pfotiuetton 9»guf$ - 

Afinuol ffopon of the Mm/stry of Pouottum. Chomteoh I 


i ftrtttueft, fof 1979-79. Import:- 0»l* compiled by tho On^ctofoto 


1 Gonorsf o9 Heottfi Sorytees, MmtMtry of Hto/th 









Are we tn some danger of drug 

C roduction falling short of demand' 
el us examine the trends 

The Government estimates the 
country s requirement u( bulk drugs 
in at Rs 625 crores This is 

to be met by production within the 
country (Rs 475 crores) and imports 
(Rs 150 crores) 

The product'on of bulk drugs to- 
flay IS about Rs 200 crores Consi¬ 
derable expansion has to take place 
i) the faiget of Rs 475 crores is to 
bo met 

The Government's present policy 
IS lilely to achieve the exact oppo 
site. Several companies are to be 
aski-d to curtail ouiimi 

If this IS persisted with, produ¬ 
ction targets will not be met The 
gap between production and demand 
will w’dcn There will be more shor 
tages 

Our impo't bill will then go up 
further This is in spite of expertise 
and experience available to produce 
these bulk drugs wnhm the country. 

Cut in production when the need 
is to increase production. 

When more production of drugs 
is the paramount need, we have the 
anomaly of drug companies being 
asked to curtail produc tion This stems 
from the Drug Policy announced in 
early 1978 under which companies 
whose production exceeded the lic e¬ 
nsed capacity are to peg their ou'put 
at the highest level achieverl ifi the 
three years prior to March 19/7 

The Drug Policy is being imple¬ 
mented in 1980 The spirit of the 
policy demands that a production 
freere. if still deemed necessary 
should be at the highest level in the 
three years prior to 1980, This would 
take into account the normal growth 
in production brought about by 
improved processes and practices 

If several units in the industry 
have to go back to 1977 levels of 
production, a cut back of up to 25 
per cent in bulk drugs and drug for¬ 
mulations is likely The current output 
of forntulations is around Rs 1000 
crores This may shrink to Rs 750 
crores Which means that Rs 250 
crores of production will just not be 
available to consumers There will be 
further sTioitages, necessitating more 
impoits 

We can easily make the drugs we 
are now importing: 

Irnpoits are already showing an 
alarmiiic) fiend upwards They rose 


from Rs 82 crores in 1976-77 to 
Rs 14 7 crores in 1977-78 (landed 
(.'OS', i With better planning we can 
cu; down our import bill 

The table alongside shows figures 
of some major bulk drugs imported in 
1978-79. It IS clear from the table 
that these drugs are already being 
produced here The know-how. the 
experience and the capability are all 
available within the country. Yet 
wc are importing these drugs because 
the existing units are not allowed to 
expand. 

If the objection is to expansion 
by companies in Inciia with foreign 
capital participation, how does one 
justify imports from totally foreign- 
owned companies abroad? 

Today the piusition is that with 
all the licences issued put together 
the production targets set for 1982- 
83 cannot be met It would seem that 
we are planning lor shortages. 

The issuing of a licence does not 
automatically ensure production. 
Monitoring of the progress of licens¬ 
ed units alone will reveal whether 
the licences are being ’’converted" 
into production. 

The non-availability of imported 
raw materials is a major constraint 


on several units. Government alloca¬ 
tions are not need-based and fall 
short of requirements The question 
comes up again are we planning for 
shortages' 

The piolicv now being followed 
has to be viewed against the needs 
of the country. The Planning Com¬ 
mission has laid down production 
targets for the Sixth Plan India is a 
signatory to the Alma-Ata declaration 
affirming tfie goal of primary health 
care for all by 2000 AD and medi¬ 
cines are a part, however small, of 
this long-term objective. 

Our per capita availability of 
modern medicines was only Rs 11 in 
1976-77. compared to Rs 79 2 in 
Venezuela. Rs. 54 9 in Brazil, Rs 31.S 
in Argentina, Rs. 27.6 in Egypt. Rs. 17.1 
in the Philippines, Rs. 15 3 in Thai 
land and Rs 12.6 in Pakistan. 

Yet we are wasting a valuable 
national asset—production capability 
already existing within the country 
A more forward-looking policy is 
urgently called for. We ought to plan 
for plenty, not for shortages. 

t 

is$u9<f in t»u^h€ by 

ORGANISATION OF PHARMACEUTICAL 

PRODUCERS OF INDIA 

Cook s BuildivHi Di 0 N RoikI. Bombxy 400001 
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•in out oupf 


SUBRAMANIAM 
SWAMY, MP 
(Janata Party) 



'H£ ebullient Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy, 40, proposes to tarJdc 
every point that Mrs Gandhi made 
in her campaigning speeches, from 
gold prices, rising prices to self-reli¬ 
ance in international relations. In fact, 
her very first move was to “tilt” to¬ 
wards the Soviet Union, said Dr 
Swamy who won Us parliamentary 
seat by a margin of 39,000 votes, the 
second largest in Bombay. “In .fact, 1 
would have got a much larger mar¬ 
gin had Dr Datta Samant (Independ¬ 
ent) not cut into my votes in the 
Maharashtra Housing Board Colony”. 

Hcflecting the equable mood in 
which the Janata Parliamentaiy team 
from Bombay were taking Oie re- 
.sults, Ur Swamy said: "The Janata 
Government’s performance on the 
price front and in international 
relations will stand me in good 
stead. Her propaganda was com¬ 
pletely false. She blamed the Janata 
Government for soaring gold pnoes 
and rising prices of commodities. Can 
sne control international prices of 
gold? And will she be able to bring 
down prices? Her relations with in¬ 
dustrialists are based on price hikes. 
Why didn’t she aboh'sh the food 
zones? She dare not because there 
were big cuts to be made. We abo¬ 
lished the food zones and made food- 
grain available in every corner of the 
country. It all depends now on what 
she does with the public distribution 
.system. But she will never be able, 
in the long run, to bring down the 
prices of vegetables, sugar, meat, fish 
etc., because they will now be ex¬ 
ported on a large scale creating an 
artificial shortage in the country.” 

On law and order, which Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi also turned into an election is¬ 
sue, Dr Swamy said. “Perhaps we are 
on a weak wicket, but then in the 
states where her Parly is in power, 
particularly in Andhra Pradesh, there 
IS no law and order. One significant 
point I wish to focus on inside and 
outside Parliament is the need to 
give the new young generation an 
opportunity to take over politics. 
ing 40 I intend to project this issue 
at the national level”. 

Interviewed by OLGA TELLIS 


RAVINDRA VARMA, 
MP (Janata Party) 

certainly have talent, grit and 
Ww expertise in the oppositiun bea¬ 
ches to meet the numbers on Mrs 
Gandhi’s side. It the ruUiig Party ob¬ 
serves the rules oi the game and 
bear.*i in the mind the lole of discus¬ 
sion and debate m Parliament then 
the opposition can make vital contri¬ 
butions. But if they betray the arro¬ 
gance of numbers and feel that num¬ 
bers can substitute logical scrutiny, 
then they could make the rule of the 
opposition dillicult,” said the veteran 
Parliamentarian Itavindra Varma who 
was also the Union Labour Minister 
in the Janata Government. Associat¬ 
ed with the controversial Industi'ial 
Relations Bill, m the Sixth Lok Sabha 
Mr Varma said, "The Bill was open 
to discussion and 1 was close to find¬ 
ing an acceptable solution to the in¬ 
dustrial relations problcni when our 
Government tell. I’ll be surprised if 
Mrs ((.indhi can leave the Bill in its 
present form and still hope to cope 
with the situation. 

“The Janata Govenunent gave a 
new shape to the concept ot industri¬ 



alisation and planning and increased 
employment opportunities m rural 
areas. In a way, our Government 
tackled the problem at its source in 
order to prevent migration to cities. 
We will have to bj vigilant and see 
that she does not reverse the orienta¬ 
tion we gave to planning. She has 
plenty of slogans bui hei planmng is 
not oriented towaids fulfilling the 
promises implicit in her slogans. The 
developments in Aigliamstan are 
very ominous. \Vc had improved re¬ 
lations with all our neighbours but 
now the froiilieis of ronilict are ad¬ 
vancing towards India and it is the 
duty of all those dedicated to the 
paramount interest ol India to use 
our position as a nunaligned nation to 
keep the frontiers of conflict distant 
from the country and ensure that 
norms of peace as codified in the U. 
N. Charter and the Five Principles 
arc maintained. 

“We certainly won’t be overwhelm¬ 
ed by the Congress (I) majority. It is 
true that Parliament is a place where 
numbers count in the ultimate analy¬ 


sis, but it has to be maintained as a 
place where quality otf debate and 
ruthless and logicial scrutiny operate 
in the examinaUon of proposed legis¬ 
lations, and I will fight to maintain 
this.” 

interviewed by OLGA.TELLIS 


RAM JETHMALANI, 
MP (Janata Party) 

M r ram JETHMALANI, who 
spent much of his time fight¬ 
ing lawsuits on behalf of the Janata 
Government, said he would fight for 
three pieces of legislation in this ses¬ 
sion, namely, the Anti-defection Bill, 
repeal of the Freedom of Religion 
Bill passed in Orissa, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Arunachal Pradesh and 
lastly, restoration of the minority 
character of Aligarh University. 

Mr Jcthmalani does not feel that 
as a member of the Janata Party 
his style would be cramped in Parlia¬ 
ment. “Our record Is excellent com¬ 
pared to that of any Government. 
Ajrter the first flush of the Cong¬ 
ress (I) victory dies down, people 
will realise this. At the moment we 
do not have a final blueprint of 
our strategy in Parliament There 
arc a lot of problems to be tackled 
but we will in the first place have to 
keep a vigilant eye on whatever 
smacks of being undemocratic in let¬ 
ter or spirit of the Constitution. We 
also expect Mrs Gandhi to fulfill her 
election promises. Already she has 
broken her promise to the Shabi 
Imam. The Shahi Imam had told 
people in Bombay in bis election 
speeches that she had promised to 
consult him while forming her Cabi¬ 
net. He was nowhere in the pictore 
when this was done." 

interviewed by OLGA TELLIS 

RATTANSINH 
RAJDA, MP 
(Janata Party) 

M r RATTANSINH RAJDA who 
counters the allegations that he 
was as quiet as a mouse in the last 
Pdi-liuinent by saying that he took a 
’■responsible” position as Member of 
the Parliamenlary Executive of »he 
Jauatb Party, said “1 will take up 
issues like corruption and the simpli¬ 
fication of the sales tax. We have de¬ 
cided to function as an effective, con¬ 
structive group in Parliament to see 
that democracy is not endangered 
nor freedom abridged. I don’t think 
that the fact that we were in Govern¬ 
ment will in any way affect our cre¬ 
dibility as an opposition group. As 
far as implementation of our poUcies 
are concerned no one has questioned 
us on this. It was our quarrels for 
which we had to sulfer”, said Mr 
Rajda. 

Interviewed by OLGA TELLIS 
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Will the opposition 
self-destruct ? 


By M. jTaK BAR 


mm] hr sulphur olf the cam- 
paigu trail still burns in 
■ the hearts of the major 
I opposition leaders. Can 
™ ■ Ueorge Fernandes forget 
that the Janata put up one of its 
strongest candidates against him. and 
that Digvijay Narain Singh did every¬ 
thing including rigging to get him 
deteated ? Gin Chandra Shekhar 
forget that HaJ Narain put a bandage 
on Ids head and spent the last two 
days of the campaign going from 
village to village in his constituency, 
Ballia, to promote the prospects of 
Janeshwar Mishra, the Lok Dal can¬ 
didate ? Can Chaudhuiy Charan 
Singh forget that the Janata joined 
hands with the Congress (I) by with¬ 
drawing its candidate Dhara Singh 
in favour of Ramchandra Vikal In a 
desperate effort to get him defeated 
from Baghpat ? Doesn’t Raj Narain 
know that the Janata put up Om 
Prakash in Varanasi not to win but 
to ensure that he manages to take 
away a sufficient number of kurmi 
votes from Raj Narain to enable 
Kainalapathi Tripathi to win 7 Isn’t 
Madhu Limayc aware that the Janata 
put up a yadav leader in his consti¬ 
tuency, Banka, in Bihar, in an effort 


to draw away some of the yadav vole 
trom Madhu Limaye and thus ensure 
the victory olf the Congress (I) s 
Chandrasbekhar Singh 7 
And how can all these opposition 
leaders forget that Mrs Inffira 
Gandhi, during her hectic and amaz¬ 
ingly strenuous electioneering, did 
not once find the time to visit Sasa- 
ram, the famous constituency from 
where Babu Jagjivan Ram was fight¬ 
ing the elections, although she had 
time enough fur every other major 
loader lined up against her 7 
These memories are not going to 
be expressed publicly, but they arc 
the first stumbling block towards any 
kind of united opposition. One won¬ 
ders if the Janata and the Lok Dal 
have really learnt any lessons even 
alter the price they have paid for 
their infighting, but at least there is 
a realisation in the more responsible 
sections of both Parties (and evid¬ 
ence suggests that the various 
spokesmen of the two Patties are not 
to be considered among the respon¬ 
sible elements) that mutual coopera¬ 
tion is extremely necessary if they 
are to survive at the Statc-levcL 
The continuation of the opposition 
Governments in the States has be¬ 
come even more crucial ifor them 
after the return ot Mrs Gandhi at 
the centre, as they will form a major 



check on her power. Mrs Gandhi 
would obviously like her Par^s 
governments in the large and crucial¬ 
ly important States of the north. She 
can, of course, simply remove them 
and order fresh elections in these 
States, and as a precedence she can 
always dte the example of the 
Janata Government itself, wUch 
dismissed all the governments in the 
north after winning in March. 

But Mrs Gandhi has two problems 
to solve before she can do this. Tlio 
first is that she herself has'constant¬ 
ly criticised the dismissal ot these 
governments as undemocructic. The 
.second problem is more complicated. 
The first act of the new Parliament 
will be to extend the reservation for 
the harijans and the scheduled tribes 
for ten more years; the Cabinet has 
already dccid^ to place this amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution before the 
next Parliament. But this amend¬ 
ment needs not only the concurrence 
of the Rajya Sabha, but also of at 
least ten State Assemblies before it 
can become law. Naturally, no poli¬ 
tical Party would dare oppose the 
reservation—but the State Assem¬ 
blies could easily place this business 
on the agenda for June. Mrs Gandhi 
needs the presence of the Assemblies 
to get this passed : she has only three 
governments, in Andhra, Karnataka 
and Manipur with her. Assuming 
she can get some smaller States to 
cooperate, it is still doubtful if she 
can get the full fomplement required. 
And if she dismisses some Assem¬ 
blies and orders fresh elections, say 
only in UP, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan, the elections will 
have to be held without any reserv¬ 
ed seats for harijans, as the consti¬ 
tutional amendment will still not 
have become law by then. Can she 
afford to do that? 

Her problem is compounded by the 
possibility that if the elections to the 
State Assemblies are not held soon, 
she might not be able to do as well 
in those elections as she has done In 
the elections to Parliament. Failing 
to get a majority in any of the 
Assemblies would entail an enormous 
loss of prestige, and weaken her 
power. Equally important is the fact 
that elections to the Rajya Sabha are 
due to be held in 1980, and if Ihe 
Congress (I) strength in the Assem¬ 
blies remains what it is, the Party 
will not be able to obtain a majori^ 
in the Rajya Sabha for the next few 
years at least. This can be a serious 
hurdle. 

Mrs Gandhi can legitimately hope 
for one thingr—that the Parties 
opposing her will once again come to 
her resue. If they fight each oHier 
bitterly enough in UP and Bihar, 
they can once again cooperate hand¬ 
somely to destroy themselves. ’They 
have done it before, after all. ■ 



SUMDAY SPECIAL 


How the Cabinet 
was formed 


By BAR UN SENGUPTA 

HEKE were few specula¬ 
tive stories this tunc 
about Uie Central Cabinet- 
maKuiii in tbe daily Eress 

_lot tiwj capiLol and there 

wei'c tewcr post-oatni-takinK “ana¬ 
lyses". Ibe reasons are oibvious. 
tiisi, very few really know how Mrs 
Indira Gandhi select^ her colleagues, 
wdat were her oonsiderations and 
how aciually the pressure groups 
worked. Those who know would not 
like to open their mouths and very 
few in the Delhi Press have real “con- 
tacu" in Mrs Gandhi’s camp. Second, 
the Delhi Press corps is a bit scared 
these da.vs. Since they could not get 
anything from the horses’ mouths 
they preferred to keep quiet. Most 
of them would prefer to avoid specu¬ 
lative political stories concerning Mrs 
Gandhi before they are sure about 
the new Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the Press and the Press cor¬ 
respondents. When Mrs Gandhi and 
her family were in distress, some of 
us wrote anything and everything 
about them without caring to verify 
the facts, and now, when they are 
back in power some of us are scared 
to write even the wellknown facts. 

The fact that Mr Sanjay Gandhi 
played an important role in the Cabi¬ 
net-making process has not been 
mentioned in any of the ‘aationaP 
newspapers of the country, though it 
is wellknown in the capital. The fact 
that So many of the so-called senior 
Congress (I) leaders went all tbe wav 
to 'cultivate’ Sanjay and his close 
friends to get a berth in the Cabinet 
or an important portfolio has also not 
been mentioned at all in the ‘national’ 
Press. Again, the fact t'hat Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi did not act solely on Sanjay’s 
advice found no place in the national 
Press. Sanjay’s name has seldom 
been mentioned in the reporting of 
the formation of the Cabinet. 

Today, in Congress (1) politics San¬ 
jay is in a peculiar position. Senior 
and very senior leaders would go to 
him and his close friends for favours, 
would request them to plead their 
case with Mrs Gandhi and would try 
to hatter them in every possible way. 
The same people after coming out of 
the perimeter of No 12 WilUngdon 
Crescent would go on whispering in¬ 
to the ears of close oonbdants that 
‘Sanjay and hia friends are interfer¬ 
ing too much*. 

The other day a very senior Con. 

S reas (I) MP went to Mrs Gandhi’s 
ouse with a bouquet and a .garland. 
He offered tbe bouquet to Mrs Gan¬ 



dhi and garlanded Sanja.v. He pro¬ 
nounced at tbe top of his voio^: ‘San¬ 
jay, it is your victory. It is not our 
victory’. Before the polls, the same 
man had proclaimed to all bis dose 
assodates that Sanjav was ruining 
his mother’s political career. The se¬ 
nior leader who saluted Sanjay after 
the spectacular victory of the Con¬ 
gress (I) had all along opposed San¬ 
jay’s candidature in the election. His 
argument was that Sanjay’s candida¬ 
ture would ‘finish our chance of 
getting a majority’. 

Yes, Sanjay had a hand in the 
formation of the Cabinet as he 
had a hand in bringing down 
the Janata Government and 
forcing the midterm poll. 
Yes, some of the important Ministers 
are more close to him than anyone 
else in the Party and that’s their 
plus point. This is the truth and I 
don’t think one should be afraid of 
writing this truth. Not that he forced 
his mother to take some people and 
exclude others. As I have mentioned 
earlier, from his experience of the 
last two and half years, Mrs Gandhi 
is expected to have more faith in 
Sanjay’s political wisdom than any¬ 
one else’s. And in the Cabinet for¬ 
mation also 1 am sure she listened 
more to Sanjay than anyone else. 

Mr Kamalapati Tripatbi was keen 
on getting tbe prestigious Home 
Ministry. Mrs Gandhi did not give it 
to him ultimately. The Home 
portfolio went to Mr Zail Singh. 
Was it only because of Sanjay? No. 
Mrs Gandhi definitely has her 
own calculations in giving the 
Home Minstry to the former Chief 
Minister of Punjab. Some people sug¬ 
gested the name of Mr Barkat Gani 
Khan Chowdhury for this portfolio. 
Gani Khan definitely has been 
personally more dose to Sanjay than 
Zail Singh. But Gani Khan did not 
get Home. That be would get Irriga¬ 


tion and Energy , v,. settled ai-most 
four or five days berore tlic swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony. V/hy did Home go 
to Zail Singu? Erj-fcably because Mrs 
Gandni did act to j<.vc this 

power!ul porltciio ansone who 

could i-spire .o vt..!’' • hiy ow.-t‘poli- 
tical empire’ .. c'aii 

No one will be ai'. ‘.o say that 
Singh does not h.. j adamsistt.itivc 
experience. 11a Ciiici Iiiinis.tcr. 

At the same tim-- . -i will be 

able to claim it. , :... ... .’.a:.,. ;..;v 
a strong politi-.. ...a-c. 
personality. 1:. a.>..ns: ..s.te Pun¬ 

jab, he is mo;-- ..'iortii us iusi. o'- 
them’. 

Mr Stephc.i -aS alnicit to be 
included in .1 • hr--; V.e 

: Iwo^tbir."’ • , . ; 

>• ii I ' t 11 M iV . 

-sC «.|’ (jri .» /'to 

■ Itorlv - I, ■■-.v. ■'j.' ' 

;■ SaO’ii; .. ■ 

'..<c cletiicO' . 

-.Ottls mor., ■ .v -v.,.. ' 

ioinu lorei• . . .' ' ' .■ 

sl,.l'tctl !l'....... .- i-'-'-. . . 

;'ion tIS 

it was lii’OUiihit tc 1.1 ' 
tice iinmctiie.tely. \'V . . :•■ , • v.,;. 

Mukherjec’s name i.;;. , . . 

list at the last momc;-..;.' .t '.'.r. 
to a really importanc J.;,. , . . 
leader, Mr Mukberjeo's , 
there from the verj’ Ic.ticr.:.- ■ ■ 
only as a Minister o.' . s 

unwilling to accept tba. posiiic.lu 

Gandhi called him on the Idih 
talked to him for a white and c.^':'dcd 
to upgrade him considering the quo 
tion of Rajya Sabha leadersi^i;/. I'As 
name was deleted from tbe State 
Ministers’ list, but ‘by mistake’ was 
not included in the Cabinet Ministers' 
list. So, when the names were Wped 
for sending to the Rashtro- 
pati Bhavan, Mukherjee’s name 
was not there. As an im 
portant Congress (I) leader said, “it 
was a typographical mistake’’. Mts 
Gandhi has a special soft comer for 
Mukherjee. because he was the only 
former Central Minister Rrom West 
Bengal who stood by ber during the 
dav.s of distress. 

Then came the miHioo- ni pe e Bahn- 
guna question. Mr Bahngnna wanted 
a major portfolio from tto very be¬ 
ginning. He meotioaed Ffaumoe talL 
But Mrs Gandhi had reaerved the 
Finance portfolio for Mr B. Venkata- 
raman as soon as she got the majo¬ 
rity. Babuguna then wutted Extaniai 
Affairs. But that was considered too 
‘‘sensitive’’ for Mr Biriuiguno. Mr 
Bahuguna is ultimately expected to 
get a prestigious portfolio. But one 
wonders if bis future is very brij^ 
in the Congress (1). Mr Vasant Sraw 
was given tbe Information and Broad- 
casting portfolio because Mra Gandhi . 
wants to build up a rapport with the 
Press corps, if not the Preaa baroos. 

If he succeeds, he-is sure to get a ' 
promotion in the first major reriiufle. 1 
It would be good to remember that 
among those who oath with 
Mrs Gandhi as Cabinet Ministers in 
1971, less than one^'ourth were luc¬ 
ky enough to continue till 1877, ■ 
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Student power faiIs 

Chowgules regain control of Goa college 


<<'T*KE Chowgule Education Society 
* must remember that educa¬ 
tion is not an industry”, thundered 
Mohan Das Lolienkar, general see 
retary of Shrimati Parvatibai Chow¬ 
gule College. Goa. “One cannot 
hope to derive momentary gain from 
it”. He was speaking at the annual 
college day function on March 31. 
1979. Denouncing the mhnagement 
for its indifference to student griev¬ 
ances he lashed out at the argument 
that the language departments, 
which had been closed, could not be 
run because they were financially 
unviable. “If the Chowguks have 
opened the college for profit then I 
would advice the Educational Society 
to hand over the college to either 
the Government or some other inter¬ 
ested party". 

The 22-year-old director of th^ 
college, Ashok Chowgule, natty 
mustadiioed and handsome, got up 
livid with rage. He flung his pre¬ 
pared speech aside, and faced an 
electrified audience in the college 
library. Throwing down the gaunt¬ 
let, he challenged Mohan Das to 
run the college, if he felt himself up 
to it. Mockingly he priced the 
college at R$ 80 lakhs and offered it 
at a discount of SO per cent to any 
student buyer. 

In July 1979, four months later, it 
was almost as though the students 
had decided to take up Ashok 
Chowgule's chaltengc. Although 
discontent with the management 
had long been seething, all it 
needed to erupt was a spark. A 
seemingly innocuous tussle between 
the teachers and the management 
served the purpose. 

Shrimati Parvatibai College ol 
Arts and Science, established in 
1962, is Goa's oldest college. Nestl¬ 
ing at the fi>ot of green hills on the 
outskirts of Margao, its modern grey 
buildings stand in serene isolation. 
But like many other Indian colleges 
it is neck deep in administrative 
confusion. Although affiliated to 
Bombay University, its finances arc 
regulated by Goa Government or¬ 
ders. Financially it suffers because 
of the Union Government’s lack of 
priority in allocating funds fur edu¬ 
cation. The Sixth Plan slashed its 
allocation for liighcr education, by 
21 per cent, from Rs 337 crores to 
Rs 265 crore.s. This tut is greater 
in terms of the erosion of the rupe>; 
and the increase in teachers' sala¬ 
ries. Financially crippled, the col¬ 
leges citlier close down or run skele¬ 
ton services, as in Chowgule College 
18 



Bombay University’s problem is 
compounded because a majority of 
its colleges are run by trusts linked 
to large industrial houses. As the 
principal of Deropo College, Goa, put 
it: “These colleges are part of in 
dustrialists* efforts to gain prestige 
as philanthropists”. But they soon 
fall into neglect and are often run 
like factories, in narrow terms of 
profit and loss. The Chowgules, the 
Dempos, and the Salgaonkars run 
Goa’s most prestigious colleges. 
Among them, Chowgule’s students 
have always been the leaders of the 
student body, agitating against foe 
increases, and for bus concession. 

In June 1979, the teachers of 
Chowgule College began agitating. 
They had not been fully paid the 
arreiir.s of the new, raised pay scales 
introduced after the Emergency. But 
Goa’s teachers were unused to pro¬ 
test. What they thought would be a 
casual affair ot a few days, turned 
out to be a nightmare. D. J. Mal- 
karneker, the principal, heavy-jowled 
.-ind perpetually frowning, declared 
the strike illegal. He read out a 
iiKssage : “The Chowgules know 
how to deal with strike.s and will do 
.so without mercy or compassion. We 
stand by the principle of ‘No work 
no pay’ and we .shall not pay for the , 
period of the strike”. After a 
month, on July 20, he announced 
that show-cause notices would be 
served on the teachers, and that six 
of the ‘ring leaders’ would be dis- 
niis.scd. 


Faced with the unrelenting atti¬ 
tude, the teachers dropped their 
apologetic stance. Their pamphlets 
became stern, and they hardened 
their stand. But they were fighting 
with their backs to the wall. The 
management went further and de¬ 
ducted 10 days’ wages frtim their 
July salaries. The strike threaten¬ 
ed to go on indefinitely. 

Faced with prolonged clo.sure of 
classes, the students decided they 
had been bystanders long enough. 
The language departments were still 
closed. Lectures for the new term 
had not started. The management 
seemed indifferent. A month ear¬ 
lier, the students had sent a memo¬ 
randum to the college, demanding 
immediate resumption of classes. 
Nothing had been done. On July 25, 
the students ghcraoed D. A. Raberro, 
the acting principal. Raberro plea¬ 
ded that he himself was on strike. 
On July 27, Malkarneker handed 
over a written statement to the stu¬ 
dents declaring that the situation 
was beyond his control. The same 
day, a student delegation trooped to 
the office of Ashok Chowgule. 
Chowgule dismissed them arrogant¬ 
ly : “I’m in no position to tell you 
when lectures will begin”, he said. 
“The classrooms are open. 1 cannot 
drag the teachers in. If you are 
dissatisfied, take your fees back and 
leave”. 

Back in the college. 300 furious 
students assembled in classroom E-3, 
to hear the account of the meeting 
with Chowgute. Thumpi, a volatile 
Tamilian, mounted the podium and 
roared, “The management has for¬ 
feited its right to run this college. 
This is our college now. We will do 
whatever we like with it”. Students 
went berserk, breaking notice boards, 
smashing wndow panes, and stoning 
the college. Eventually the student 
committee managed to bring them 
under control. A general body 
meeting was scheduled for the next 
day. With it. the student takeover 
of Chowgule College began. 

With the students entering the 
fray, the protest took a drastic turn. 
Mohan Das Lolienkar and his friends 
inaugurated the Margao Students’ 
College at 10 am on July 30. Four 
hundred students ratified the deci¬ 
sion to take over the college. What 
did takeover mean?, "From demand¬ 
ing the resumption of classes, we’ve 
taken the college into our hands”. 
Early in the morning, some students 
broke down the terrace door, teaned 
over the roof and painted the new 
name of the college over the old one. 





Mohan Meakin 

1 >t,il’(I IK'o 
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In an impromptu inauguration cere* 
mony for the new college the former 
principal was gheraoed and booed, 
and the Chowgules denounosd. The 
last vestige of the Chowgule pre¬ 
sence — a sign at the college gate 
warning off tresspassers, put up by 
the Chowgules Education Society — 
was thrown into a pond. The new 
Students Education Soci>3ty advertis¬ 
ed in the papers that classes under 
the new management would start 
soon. 

'i'he teachers, with whom the 
trouble began, threw in their lot 
with the students. The serving of 
show-cause notices had been a bitter 
blow. July 31 turned out to be 
unity day for students and teachers. 
A murcha of about 1,500 teachers 
and students paraded about the 
streets of Margao, demanding na¬ 
tionalisation of the college. Hijacked 
buses with students on their roofs 
and bumpers covered the live miles 
from the college to the Deputy Col¬ 
lector’s office in Margao. An effigy of 
Ashok Chowgule, crowned with a 
slipper, was burnt; fiery spceche.'-' 
were made, and the Government 
condemned for its indifference. 

Did the students act in support of 
the teachers? “Frankly, no”, says J. 
Warren Nunes of the Margao Stu¬ 
dents Committee, an action com¬ 
mittee, of 11 students running the 
college. "We found their demands 
justified, but how could we trust 
them to be uncompromising with the 
management?” A cruoe form of 
grass roots democracy prevailed in 
the daily student general body meet¬ 
ings. About 3U0 to 400 active stu¬ 
dents examined, accepted or rejea- 
ed proposals. Anyone could speak 
up. Cheers, slogans and desk¬ 
thumping signified acceptance. Boos 
and cat-calls indicated rejection. 
Classes, conducted by outside teach¬ 
ers, were diligently and seriously 
attended. Compulsory attendance 
was abolished, and the students 
themselves decided the timetables. 
Special classes were held to discuss 
education, and to "expose the mal¬ 
practices of the Chowgules". One of 
the numerous pamphlets circulated 
was titled, “We are the management 
...WE!” 

The student administration began 
thinking of expenses too. Sympa¬ 
thisers donated, and ex-students con- 
ributed Rs 100 each, towards admi¬ 
nistration costs. A student delega¬ 
tion went to Bombay, demanding 
that the vice-chancellor recognise the 
Margao Students College, so that the 
Government grants which subsidised 
the college’s running costs could con¬ 
tinue. The vice-chancellor, of 
course, refused flatly. He also turn¬ 
ed down their request to recognise 
the classes that were being held 
under the auspices of the student 
management. 

Malkarneker came to the college 
on August 8, and was immediately 
‘requested’ to leave. He seemed 
reluctant, so the students — 900 of 
them — again requested him to 
leave. Malkameker’s reluctance 
vanished, and he left speedily. 
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On August 10, the protest took an 
all-Goa turn, when teachers- from all 
over Goa went on a 'casual gtrike’ In 
support of Chowgule teachers. This 
was when the Chowgules got tough. 
Three students wdre served tdiow- 
cause notices, and the teachers were 
given 72 hours to declare their affi¬ 
liations. The teachers panicked. 
Without so much as a consultation 
with the students, they abandoned 
the protest, and opted for the Chow¬ 
gules. With the springboard of the 
agitation gone, the student takeover 
of the college collapsed. 

Classes under the old management 
restarted on August 12, with the 
teachers working “under protest”. 
The management took full advantage 
of their subjugation, and informed 
them that they would not be paid 
for the period June 20 to August 16. 
The teachers found themselvps worse 
off. Shalini, the local teachers’ 
union representative, - peering from 
behind thick, black-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles, said, “1 would just like to for¬ 
get ail about it’’. 


tfr\S to 1960 With Greater SoU- 
v-r darity”; “We know how to 
hook a bouncer. Manager, as you are 
a good bowler, we are good batsmen 
too”. These are some of the slogans 
plastered aU over the walls of tbei 
Economic Times office in Calcutta. 
Ecotiomtc Tmes —the frontline finan¬ 
cial daily of the eastern region ot 
the ‘Times’ group has been missing 
from the newsstands for the past two 
months since the workmen of the 
Economic Times press and the edito¬ 
rial staff were “forced” to “cease 
work” because one of their colleag¬ 
ues—a senior sub-editor, R. Pndnu- 
nabban, was dismissed by the man¬ 
agement. 

The “unceremonious dismissal” of 
R. Padmanabhan as the Calcutta Em¬ 
ployees’ Union of Bennett, Coleman 
and Co. Ltd. (CEUBC) terms it came 
about on a flimsy pretext. The dismis¬ 
sal was “blatantly iUegal” and the 
CEUBC are apprehensive that “work¬ 
ing journalists can no more afford 
to believe that they have secure and 
fair terms of employment and guar¬ 
anteed wages and working conditions 
under the Working Journalists (Con¬ 
ditions of Service and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act. Journalists, paru- 
cularly sub-editors, can get the nek 
any moment—for doing their work". 
'Inc journalists of tne Economic 
J'irnes are protesting the dismissal 
and not one issue of the newspaper 
has been published aince Novenmer 
18, 1979. 

To understand the reasons or 
what Mr Sivaraman, the manager of 
the Bennett, (kileman and Co Ltd, 
Calcutta stated in a notice pubUslMd 
in The Statesman of December 1, 


Among the students, ranks, loiyal- 
ties were divided. A Small handful 
were disillusioned with the students’ 
handling of the situation. But the 
number loyal to the student cause 
far outnumbered the pro-manage¬ 
ment students. Most of these rea¬ 
lised their own inherent shortcom¬ 
ings. One says, “We wanted to 
run the college, and experiment with 
it for a while. But we were obvi¬ 
ously not ready for it. It could not 
last. We do not want a college run 
on a profit and loss basis, where 
education is a commodity. We need 
external management. But not the 
Chowgules”. 

Perhaps the students should have 
known the limitations of Herbert 
Marcuse’s credo. If they had read 
the experiences of the French stu¬ 
dents at Nantiers and Sorbonne in 
1968, then they would have hastened 
slowly. 


GURBm SINGH (SOL). Margao 


1979, the “illegal strike/staydn- 
strike” one needs to go bade to Jnhi 
1978. 

July 23, 1978 was a Sunday when 
Mr R. Padmanabhan, an experienced 
sub-editor with more than 12 years 
in the profession, was uffidating as 
chief subeditor on the night shift. 
The diief subeditor is the only mem¬ 
ber of the editorial department in a 
newspaper office who has to have a 
thorough knowledge of all news 
items, big or small, which come in 
during his spell of duty. He also se¬ 
lects the items Cor publication and 
deddes on which page they should 
be put. He is responsible for the 
items whidi go on page one which 
is dedded at night and can be pulled 
up for any mistakes on that page. 
On that oiiffit the news editor, Ut 
B. M. Sahai,walked into the editorial 
department. Sundays are not work¬ 
ing days for the news editor. Neither 
is the night shift his normal period 
of duty. Mr Sahai took out some 
news items wliidi hod been founa 
unfit or dated for publication and 
had ooaseqpently not been used. 'Hib 
news items dealt with the bnngliBg 
in Indian ganaenta export to the 
USA and too advertiseaNut poUcy 
of the OAVP. Mr Sahai told Mr 
Padmanabhan to use the ganaaats 
export story on page one in a Hwni- 
nent place. The omdating diln sub- 
editor told the news Editor that the 
Economic Itmes had akeady covered 
the story a long tinw hack. Mr Sahai- 
insisted that hit order should bn fid- 
lowed. Mr Padmanabhan alnag witt 
some of his colleagues twdc out old 
issues of the ‘ET’ and pointod out to 
Mr Sahai that tiie news and tnb se 


Strike in Calcutta daily 

Was a journalist victimised ? 



fuent devaloDBMiiti lud Indeed been 
covered. Mr Sahel kept on aodU^rlBf 
his order and aaM that at least some 
parts of the news item should be' 
used. Whan Mr Padmanabhan auM 
the news editor to give him written 
instructions on what was to be done, 
Mr Sahai refused. Eventually Mr 
Sahai told Mr Padmanabhan to do 
wIiaI bo 

This discnsaion over the news item 
took more than an hour of the night 
shtft And time is valuable In the 
production of a newspaper. This de¬ 
layed the edition of the daily 'and 
Mr Padntanabhan recorded the de¬ 
lay and Its reason in a diary udiich 
is maintained for the purpose. 

After a few days a show cause 
notice was served on Mr Padmana¬ 
bhan by the manager of the Econo¬ 
mic Times Press In Cahmtta. The 
noUpe alleged that Mr Padmanabhan 
had' defied the news editw’s instruc¬ 
tion on the use of news items. This 
interference by the management in 
the professional day-to-day running 
of a newspaper upset tte journab 
i-jis. Senior subeditors of the Homo- 
mk: Times, Calcutta, met the man¬ 
ager and told him that editorial af¬ 
fairs could not be treated as matters 
of discipline. According to the jour¬ 
nalists “these were matters of com¬ 
petence’*. The manager, Mr Sivara- 
man, assured the journalists that the 
management had not thought about 
taking any action and he as manager 
had only, wanted to be aware of the 
facts otf the case since Mr Sahai had 
made a complaint to him. 

The management also met the 
West Bengal Labour Minister who, 
according to Mr Sivaraman, is supp¬ 
osed to have said that the West 
Bengal Government did not believe in 
sending such disputes for adjudica¬ 
tion since they took a long time and 
labour courts did not settle such 
matters. After this the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Jyoti Basu spoke to the Ben¬ 
nett Coleman chairman, Mr S. P. 
Jain, when he was approached by 
senior journalists to settle the dis¬ 
pute. Sivaraman also says that Mr 
Basu agreed that Padmanabhan had 
done something wrmig and he deser¬ 
ved some punishment short of dis- 
missaL It was not possible to take 
Mr Padmanabhan bade, said the 
management 

The stalemate continues since both 
parties are unwilling to give way. 
While the livelihood of aeari^ 4,000 
employees is at stake the manage¬ 
ment has remained inunovable. It is 
worthwhile to note here that tbit 
Ec(ini/m.c Times since it started pub¬ 
lication from Calcutta in 1976 has 
not been a profit making organisa¬ 
tion. In 1976-77 and'18^78 the Cal¬ 
cutta unit incurred a loss of Rs 27 
lakhs in eadi of the finandal years. 
In 1978-79 the loss was Rs 14 ukhs. 
According to Mr Sivaraman tlw union 
was trying to make ont a case of the 
“indiMipun^*’ attitude of Mr Pad¬ 
manabhan. The union had said that 
Mr Padmanabhan’s offence was a 
solitary instance. In fact, said the 
manager, Mr Padmanabhan bad 
been defying the news editor repea¬ 


tedly and Mr Sahai had tmly mada a 
complaint '’when he fonnd R. Pad¬ 
manabhan Incorrigible’’. 

Was the management’s decision of 
dismissal a "disdplinary adion” T 
The CEUBC befieves it was not and 
this was a case of victimisation by 
the Times’ management Mr Pad¬ 
manabhan has been the secretary of 
the CEUBC and the disdpUnaty pro¬ 
ceedings wfaidi ended in his dismiss¬ 
al were started in July 1978 when the 
CEUBC was putting pressure on the 
management for taws on its diarter 
of demands. Mr Padmanabhan was 
then the union’s working ipesident 

Mr Padmanabhan had written a 
letter to the news editor about his 


r/ie tradition stays alive 

A mid the gently sloping bills, 
twenty-two kilometres from 
Pune railway station, is the National 
Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, 
which celebrated its silver jubilee in 
mid-December. IL is a beautifully 
laid-out complex spread over 7,000 
acres of wooded land, testimony to 
the brilliance of the architect, Mr 
W. X. Mascarenbas, whose firm be¬ 
lief it was that the academy should 
be invested with an element of grand¬ 
eur. The first step towards the foun¬ 
dation of the NDA came after the 
end of the Second World War, when 
a committee was set op by the Cen¬ 
tral Government to discuss the idea 
of a war memorial to soldiers 
who had laid down their lives in the 
conflict. The committee, which waif 



INDA cadets in training 


headed by Field Marshal, Sir Claude 
Auchinle«j(, came up instead with the 
suggestion that a national war aca¬ 
demy be established. The idea was 
accepted immediately, but opinions 
were divided as to where the aca¬ 
demy- should be situated. Karachi, 
Lahore and Dehra Dun were con^- 
dered but the choice finally fell on 
Khadakvasla, where Field Marshal 
Auchinleck himself had once led a 
military exercise. When finally the 
Government of Bombay (as it was 
tlien) donated the 7,000 acres ol 
land, the issue was resolved 


coodna m Air 23,1978 and expWn- 
ed that hia acuon “was motivated bv 
purely profOmional oonaiderations’'. 
The management is believed to have 
taken no cognisance of this letter, 
according to the CEUBC Further, 
the editor of the Economic Times 
was kept completely out of the tec- 
tore during the proceedings against 
Mr Padmanabhan. 

How long this stalemate will con¬ 
tinue no one knows. But it is certain 
that the loumalists have united and 
demonstrated to the management 
that "ft cannot trample on our right 
with hnpiuilty”. 

TtRTHANKAR GHOSH. Calcutta 


and the final plans for what is now 
known as the NDA were drawn up. 

The foundation stone at Khadak¬ 
vasla was laid by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, while the Academy was raised 
at Clement Town, Dehra Dun. It was 
six years later, in January 1955, that 
the NDA was moved to its perma¬ 
nent location at Khadakvasla. Ac¬ 
cording to the Deputy Commandant 
of the Academy, Commodore V. S. 
Shekhawat, an ex-NDA men himself, 
it was Nebni who made it possible to 
bypass bureaucratic red tape with 
respect to funds. 

By far the most impressive block 
in the acaden^ is a huge domed 
structure with immaculately trimmed 
lawns and shrubbery. High above 
tlie central ardi is one word: Sudan, 
There is an intriguing tale behind 
this. Two divisions of the Indian 
Army, the Fourth and the Fiftieth, 
tendered yeoman service during the 
liberation of Sudan, following whidi 
the Government of Sudan donated 
the generous sum of & hundred 
thmisand pounds sterling. So there 
stands at Khadakvasla a wing that is 
known as Sudan Block, erected in 
gratitude for the sacrifices made by 
two divisions of Indian soldiers on 
foreign shores. 

After six semesters at the NDA a 
cadet gets either a B.Sc or a B.A 
degree in conjunction with Jawaharlal 
Nehru Univerrity in addition to ser¬ 
vice-oriented coordination. which 
covers a full syllabus of service sub¬ 
jects. But that is not all. The cadets 
have ample opportunities for recrea¬ 
tion as well, with a gymnasium. 16 
cricket pitches, 26 basketball courts, 
an 18-hole golf cour.se, a wonderful 
stable, a well-equipped sailing club, 
an Olympic sized swimming pool, 1(1 
squash courts and 10 tennis courts. 
Two alumm of the NDA, Lt. Col Sen- 
gupta and Major Suiendra Nath, re¬ 
presented the countiy in Test cricket, 
while Major Chimni was the first 
NDA cadet to don Indian colours at 
hodcey. He led India at 
the recently concluded World Cup 
at Kuala Lumpur. Major Raj Man- 
chanda, the current national swash 
champion is also an ex-NDA officer. 
NDA talent is not just confined to 
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NDA turns 25 
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the mea it trams either. Tw horses 
at the NDA sUbles. “Mar^U" 
"Shahnda" she have been cbosea for 
show jumping at the Moscow Olym¬ 
pics. 


The aiii4ue nature of the NDA Is 
the conce^ of inter-service trainl^ 
and co-operation. True to this twm- 
tioD, the academy is commanded in 
rotation by a Major General, a rear 
Amiral and an Air Vice Marshal. 
(The present Ck>mmandant is Vice 
Marshal. M. J. Dotiwalla, who receiv¬ 
ed the Sword of Honour on his b^g 
commissioned in April 1950.) The 
academy is divided into tthree batta¬ 
lions (an army concept). Even the 
NDA uniform is a combination of the 
inter-service tradition and the NDA 


colour, maroon. Is a combination of 
the red of the Indian Army, tiie 
Prussian blue of the Indian Na^ 
and the sky blue of the Indian Air 
Force. The sword in the NDA cr^ 
represents thp army, the anchor the 
navy and the eagle the air force. 

Twenty-five years ago, at tlm mst 
passing out parade Jawaharlal Nehru 
said “Our great nation can advance 
only if we are united. Our army, our 
navy and our air force draw their 
men from all parts of the country 
and are a symbol of our unity and 
homogeneity. 1 wish all of us <»uld 
imbibe that spirit”. He would have 
been pleased with what he saw if he 
were alive today. 

DAVID McMAHON, Pune 


Raipur civil body in limbo 

Janata won't let Congress (!) take over 


rpHE Janata Government of Madhya 
1 Pradesh succeeded in keeping the 
Congress (I) out of the Raipur 
Municipal Corporation during the 
Lok Sabba mid-term poll in spite of 
its getting a clear majority in the 
corporation polls held on December 
31, 1878. The Congress (I) in its last 
bid to take control of the corpora¬ 
tion, lodted up its offices on Decem¬ 
ber 3 and 4. 1879 and did not allow 
any normal work to be done. But to 

”°Tl&e'^resu*lts of the elections to the 
Raipur Municipal Corporation ww 
anuounoed hy January 3, 19?9e An 
advocate of Raipur had filed a writ 
in the High Court towards the end 
of December 1978 praying for a stay 
of the elections.* The plea was that 
though tte MP Corporation <40 
video 30 days for raising ob^ 
tions to names in the voters' list, 

Locked gates of 


the programme for the Raipur avlc 
polls had allowed only 20 days. The 
High Court did not stay the elec- 
tfons but prohibited notification of 
the election results in the MP Ga¬ 
zette. The High Court later also 
allowed cooption to the ^member 
corporation but continued its stay on 
the notification of results. 

When High Court finally dismissed 
the petition, the Supreme Court ad¬ 
mitted an appeal against the High 
Court’s orders and granted a sta^. 
But it also dismissed the apiieal in 
the &st week of September 1879. 
The Congress (I), which bad gained 
a majority in the corporation, both 
in the elections and cooption, has 
ever since been trying for notifica¬ 
tion of the results. The Congress (1) 
has made spedfic diarges that the 
'Janata Par^, which bad miserably 
lost the elections, .and some of the 


Rabpur Mtaucipal Corporation 



offidala of thu corporation facing- 
corruption charges hw financed the 
petition and this unholy alliance was 
behind the deW in notification. 

The Congress (I) corporators met 
Chief Minister, V. K Sakledia, Local 
Government Minhdnr, Ramanand 
Sing^ one and all VIPs and every¬ 
one assured prompt publication of 
the notification. But nothing happen-, 
ed. The frustrated Congress (I) cor¬ 
porators and Congress (1) workers 
started a relay hunger-strike from 
November 26 and within a week gave 
it a wild colour. On December 1 they 
prevented the entry of the administra¬ 
tor. health officer and chief architect 
and on December 3 and 4 they pick¬ 
eted before the main gate and locked 
up the doors of some of the corpora¬ 
tion offices to stop work. 

The State Government had an en 
cuse. Charan Lai Sahu, an advocate 
from Raipur practising in the Si^ 
reme Court and counsel for the 
petition had served a notice to the 
State Government that his client bad 
applied to the Supreme Court for re* 
ferring its judgment (dismissing his 
petition) to the Constituton bench. 
The notice said that the Supreme 
Court had directed his client to de¬ 
posit Rs 2.000 within two months nr 
consideration of his application. Sahu 
said in his notice that the matter 
was under judicial process and any 
publication of the notification of the 
election results would only amount 
to contempt of court. 

The Collector of Raipur assured 
the Congress (I) corporators that the 
State Government would publish the 
notification by December IS if there 
Kvas no legal bar. Local Government 
Minister, l^manand Singh asked the 
law secretariat to give their opinion 
in the matter on this issue immedi¬ 
ately. The file was sent to the Law 
Ministry a month back but it Mt on It 
and finally returned the file with the 
remark that it could not give any 
opinion. The State Government 
referred the matter to the standing, 
counsel of the Supreme Court for his 
opinion. 

The Congress (I) corporators 
thought it better to call off their agi¬ 
tation and protest programmes since 
It was already too late. They were 
convinced that even if the State Gow 
emment published the notification, it 
would be too late since the' commis- 
doner could take up to 30 days to 
convene the lint meeting and that 
would go beyond the mid-term polls. 

The last elections to Raipur Muni¬ 
cipal Council were held in January 
•ifer. There were no elections there¬ 
after and the municipal council was 
upmaded into a municipal corpora- 
‘tion in 1967. The All India Mayors’ 
conference had expressed its serious 
concern over tiie denial of an «le«eo 
body to the Raipur Munidpal 
poration but all the State 
Ministers, Govind Narayan SinA of 
the SVD Government, S. (1 Shukla. 
p. C Sethi and again S. C. Shukla of 
the Congress and D. P. Mishra avoid¬ 
ed elections to the Raipur Muniopal 
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Nehru: great leader 

in these exclusive extracts from "India, China and Indochina" (Allied Publishers 
Pvt Ltd,) T. N. KAUL the veteran diplomat surveys the transformation of 
the Indian scene and highlights the present uncertainties. 

m IY first meeting with 
Nehru was in 1933, when 
HHHIas leader of the Allaha- 
■ ▼■ bad University Debating 


H Y first meeting with 
Nehru was in 1933, when 
as leader of the Allaha¬ 
bad University Debating 
Team I presented the vi¬ 
siting British Universities’ Debating 
Team to him at his residence. Anand 
Bhavan. in Allahabad. Nehru talked 
to us as if he were among his col¬ 
leagues, made us feel at home, and 
entertained us to tea. He always 
felt at case with the younger gene¬ 
ration, and so did the latter with 
him. Alas! he did not translate this 
into action by including younger peo¬ 
ple in his Cabinet when he became 
the Prime Minister. He had too 
much regard lor his old colleagues 
who had been with him through 
India’s struggle for freedom to over¬ 
look their claims. Many younger 
people in the Congress Party who 
subscribed to his ideology felt dis¬ 
couraged and formed a socialist wing 
of the Party. 

One Snnday morning, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1956, finding him relatively 
free, I walked into his office in South 
Blod( with some papers. After he 
had given his orders on the files, 1 
asked Nehru, “Sir, may I take the 
liberty of asking a question ?’’ He 
said, “Go ahead, what is it ?’’ I 
spoke a bit hesitantly and said, 
“Many socialists in your Party are 
feeling that you are blocking their 
way and not giving them a lead nor 
letting them lake it on their own. 
Is that true?" He looked at me 
sharply and flared up, “Why should 
they depend upon me ? I am not 
stopping them. If they have the guts 
and the following they should make 
their views felt. Looking up to me 
for a lead only exposes their weak 
base". He had in 1951-52 offered 
tltfee seats in his Cabinet to Jaya- 
prakash Narayan and his socialist 
colleagues, but the latter had refused 
the offer. They wanted five seats, 
but Nehru did not consider the de¬ 
mand justified in view of their limi¬ 
ted following in the Party. Also, he 
did not want to ignore his older col¬ 
leagues. 

Having provoked Nehru (for that 
was the quickest way to register on 
his sensitive and sharp mind), I ask¬ 
ed further, “Sir, some people say 
that you are putting in key positions 
of power and authority people who 
do not subscribe to your policy and 
programme and who gre. to' 


man, I have to carry with me 400 
million people who are mostty con¬ 
servative, superstitious, and caste- 
ridden. Those who believe in my 
ideas will always be with me. It is 
the others—^they are the vast majo¬ 
rity—that I have to carry with me”. 

When I visited Kuala Lumpur in 
1968, Prime Minister Tunku Abdul 
Rehman related an anecdote that is 
relevant in this context. He was the 
President of the Malayan Sports 
Federation. Two Malays of Indian 
origin heckled him at a meeting. He 
raised his hands in despair and said, 
*T sympathise with Pandit Nehru!" 
When the two asked him what Nehru 
had to do with the subject under 
discussion, he replied “I cannot 
satisfy two Indians m this gathering. 
So, I can imagine the problems that 
Nehru has to face to satisfy 400 
million Indians 1" The aumence 
laughed away the issue. 

Nehru had great ideas, but some¬ 
times he would choose the %vrong 
tools and Instruments that did not fit 
into his ideas. This was, perhaps, 
Nehru’s major weakness. He laid 
the foundation for modem India, but 
he could also have built a super¬ 
structure that could have weathered 
the many storms that came later, from 
1962 onwards. Perhaps, he had 
grown mellow with age or was too 
much of a democrat at heart to be¬ 
lieve in thrusting his ideas from 
above, and therefore wanted them to 
grow and develop from the grass¬ 
roots level. He could not adiieve 
some of his goals, though he came 
very near them, because he was not 
a ruthless administrator. He tvas a 


jcy and great leader, but a poor prjantfW., 

I*’ 


sabotaging It. Is that so?'^ He Pariy with d trameomdre bale and 
softened a little, became reflective, also a second line of leadership. He 
and then said, “Remember, young had too much faith in the democra- 
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tic process to interfere with its slow 
and lethargic way of tackling urgent 
and imminent problems facing India. 

I recall another occasion in the 
summer of 1956 when we were 
bolding a Heads of Missien Confer¬ 
ence in Delhi. Nehru attended most 
of its sessions. On the penultimate 
day some of my junior colleagues 
and I discussed among ourselves and 
prepared a two-page note to be sent 
to Nehru requesting him to enlighten 
us on some of the questions troubl- 
ling our minds. My colleagues would 
not sign the note for fear of rousing 
the suspicion and the resentment of 
our senior colleagues. I took the 
risk, signed it, marked it “personal", 
and sent it to the Prime Minister’s 
House in the evening. 

Next day, while addressing the 
concluding aession of the Confer¬ 
ence, Nehru took out the paper from 
his pocket, read it out without men¬ 
tioning my name, and answered the 
questions in a calm and confident 
tone. Some of the questions and 
answers are as given below: 

Q: What efforts are being made 
to train the second line of leader¬ 
ship? 

A: It is true that the front rank 
of Indian leadership are getting old, 
but they still have the halo of the 
freedom struggle around them whidi 
the second line lack. In a demo¬ 
cracy, the right people are thrown 
up by the democratic process. There' 
is. therefore, no need for me to 
push them up. 

Q: What is meant by "sodalist 
pattern of society’’ ? Does it involve 
sodalisatioa of agriculture, industry, 
education, etc? 

A: India cannot afford to indulge 
in slogans. Socialism cannot be 
brought about merely by shouting. 
We must be able to carry the mass 
of the people with us in whatever 
we want to do. They are mostly illi¬ 
terate, orthodox, conservative, caste- 
consdous, and religion-ridden. Yes, 
we want ultimatety to being some 
sort of socialisation in agrioilture, 
industry, education etc But we have 
to first prepare the ground for it, 
suited to our peculiar conditions. 
Agrarian, social and educational re¬ 
forms are necessary. But mere legis¬ 
lation is not enough. For instanoe, 
our educational system is udiolly un-. 
suited to our present needs. Many 
Comirt tofen i w«W*i^-JmidBiP'|hM^ 
smmitfed votontoious raV 

nothing -has come' of them. We have, 
therefore, to pats legislation, educate 




public opinion, and impfement our 
potidea; and all this takes time. 

Here was Nehru the idealist and 
the revolutionary talking as a prag¬ 
matic, practical politidan, whose zeal, 
enthusiam, and impatience had been 
tempered by ten years of prime 
ministership. 


Nehru aftei 
his colleagues. 
Nehru bad 


•T a full discussion witfa 


the wisdom 




N another occasion, I 
raised some questions re¬ 
lating to China and the 
north-eastern border and 
asked Nehru : “Sir, you 
arc the Prime Minister of India a^ 
well as the Congress President. Why 
can’t you instill some wisdom into 
the State Governments and your 
Party in the States to implement the 
urgently needed administrative, ag¬ 
rarian, and other reforms?” 

He was listening patiently, and 
feeling encouraged I added, “If you 
don’t do it, no one else can, now or 
in the foreseeable futuie. You will 
be leaving an unfortunate legate to 
the posterity if you don’t do some¬ 
thing right now.” 

Suddenly Nehru got up from his 
chair, and, pacing the room, said : 
“Young man, you don’t understand, 

I am not a dictator. 1 can’t thrust 
solutions down the throats of my 
Party or of the Governments in the 
States. Dictatorial solutions don’t 
last or endure. I have to deal with 
and through the tools and the ins¬ 
truments that democracy throws U{P 

And yet when he wanted a thing 
done he had his way. 1 was once 
summoned to a Cabinet meeting in 
the summer of 1954-55 when they 
were discussing some issues concern¬ 
ing Nepal and the northern borders. 

1 was asked a few questions and 1 
answered them with the help of 
■ maps I had carried with me. Nehru 
seemed satisfied, but some of his 
colleagues asked me more questions 
and started to argue among them¬ 
selves. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai agreed 
with my analysis while Katju did 
not. I listened to the arguments 
among themselves and Watched 
Nehru quietly dictating the Cabinet’s 
decision to his Secretary without 
Joining the wrangle that was going 
on between Katju and Kidwai. When 
Nehru read out bis summing up, 
every one agreed with his formula¬ 
tion. 

Such was Nehru’s method and 
manner of dealing with his coUea-. 
gues. He encouraged them to 
express their views, sensed and for¬ 
mulated a consensus decision whic^ 
no one challenged because while it 
represented Nehru’s own conclusion, 
it was based on all other i^ints of 
view. They expressed their indivi-, 
dual views but accepted Nehru s 
dedsion, even if it- were at variance 
with their views. Nehru made 
them feel a sense of partidpatton 
and-Yhey never felt that he was dic¬ 
tating to them. Most of them had 
been comrades-in-arms In India’s 
struggle for freedom during whifA 
Nehru had played a prominent and 
leading rolei next only to Ganws. 
There was a spirit of camaraderie 
and willingness among them to go¬ 
by consensus as formulated by 


and the 

rtatesmanship to sense the mood of 
the country and the world, and feel 
Hie pulse of his own people. Though 
firm on prindples he was willing to 
compromise on details in deference 
to his colleagues’ views. They res¬ 
pected him and gave him their total 
loyalty and unstinted support be¬ 
cause they knew that the country 
and the people were with him. They 
were not small-town politicians but 
men of stature and leaders in their 
own right — stalwarts such as Sar- 
dar Patel, Maulana Azad, Gobind 
Ballabh Pant, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, and others. 

But they did little to train up the 
second line of leadership or a train¬ 
ed cadre of workers, with the result 
that after Nehru the Congress Party 
began to show signs__of disintegra¬ 
tion. Lai Bahadur Shastri tried to 
carry forward Nehru’s policies but 
lived for too short a time to save the 
Party from the rot that was setting 
in. Indira Gandhi represented the 
new and the younger generation. 
After some initial hesitation she 
showed signs of becoming a strong 
leader, but unlike her father, she 
wanted a homogeneous Party and 
not an amorphous conglomerate. 
The 1969 split in the Party raised 
hopes of a polarisation based on 
ideology. The liberation of Bangla¬ 
desh and the defeat of Pakistan in 
1971 held promise of a strong, unit¬ 
ed, progressive India making her 
position felt and respected abroad 
and her policies effectively imple 
mented within the country — bu’ 
only for a while. 

The rot inside the Party had 
already set in. Authoritarian ten: 
dendes developed; flattery an 
sycophancy were at a premium; 
Independence of judgment or advice 
was frowned upon; economic and 
sodal difficulties increawd; political 
instability and insecurity loomed 
large; the destructive tactics of a 
frustrated Opposition made matters 
worse. Emergency was proclaimed 
and its prolongation led to increased 
suffering and estrangement of th 
people. 

The March 1977 election results 
revived the people’s hope and faith 
in democracy. The restoration of 
the freedom of the Press, of expres¬ 
sion, and of assembly was wekomed. 
But on the social and the economic 
fronts, the Janata conglomerate 
proved unable to deliver the goods. 
Two and a half years cf Janata 
;Pai^ rule failed to fulfil the people’s 
hopes and the electoral promises the 
Party made. Internal contradictions 
and dissensions among the constitu¬ 
ents of the Janata Party forced 
Morarji Desai to resign and led to 
the break-up of the Party as quiddy 
as it was fornved. Fissures appear¬ 
ed not only in the new ruling 
.“caretaker coalition” but also in and 
between the various Congress Parties 
and the re^onal - groupings. The 
Leftists are divided and, in spite of 
declarations of “Left unity”, little 


prenness in that dirhetioa is visible, 
so far. There does hot as yet seem 
to be any alternative emer^ng that 
could give direction and a strong 
stable, honest, and eflic^ent govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. Perhaps we 
are going through the throes of a 
period of transition, as China is. But 
with a difference. China has a one- 
Party system and notwithstanding 
the changes that occur in the Cen¬ 
tral leadership the same Party rules 
in Peking and in the Provinces. Un¬ 
like in China, in India there are 
several Parties and their coalitions 
ruling at the. Centre _and in several 
States : regional Parties as the 
AIADMK, the Akali Dal, and the Na¬ 
tional Conference and the Jana 
Sangh or the BLD-led Governments 
rule in some States, apart from pecu¬ 
liar combinations in the north-eastern 
hill States. 

The people are disgusted with the 
politicians. They are angry at the 
mess left behind by the Janata Party 
in the economic, social, political, and 
security fields. There seems to be 
an anti-Janata feeling, as there was, 
for very different reasons, an anti- 
Congress wave in March 1977. A 
"new” India seems to be emerging 
out of the diaos. 

★ ♦ ★ 

There was little consistency in the 
attitude of the Janata Government 
to similar problems in different parts 
of the world. Their recognition of 
the new Government in Uganda and 
their hesitation to do the same In 
ca^ of Kampuchea is an instance in 
point. Contradictory statements 
were made on our nuclear policy 
which created confusion and proved 
detrimental to our national interests. 
Ill-considered and ill-advised state¬ 
ments oil the liberation of Goa and 
the merger of Sikkim are cases in 
point New phrases such as “ge¬ 
nuine” and “proper” nonalignment 
were coined only to create doubts in 
the minds of many in our own coun¬ 
try as well as abroad. Tall claims 
were made about improving our rela¬ 
tions with the USA, China, Pakistan, 
and other countries without much 
substance in them. It would have 
been much better had our leaders 
said nothing at all until they had 
achieved something rather than 
made highsounding but empty state¬ 
ments which not only do not carry 
conviction but may even embarrass 
<the future governments and harm 
our national Interests. 

Such is the situation .in India to¬ 
day. What would it be like tomor¬ 
row? The immediate future seems 
uncertain, but there is the hope that 
a fresh verdict of the people in 
January 1980 may correct some of 
the wrong trends and re-create an 
atmosphere of confidence under an 
effective, efficient, and honest Go¬ 
vernment at the Centre. 

Our foreign policy must regain the 
resilience of Jawaharlal Nehru’s his¬ 
toric outlines and restore the baric 
principles formulated by him which 
enabled India to play a significant 
role in international affairs. ■ 
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A Marxist who understood 
the Indian situation 

BRAHMANAND remembers Acharya Narendra Pi^ 


GLORIOUS era of de¬ 
dicated freedom RKhtersi 
and social thinkers 
has come to an end. 
There is a serious and 
complete void. Acharya Narendra 
Deva, who was one of them, died only 
a few years after India attained Inde¬ 
pendence. Yusuf Meherally, another 
stalwart, could •. not even see free 
India's polity taking shape. The last 
among them was Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan; he too passed away in 
October last year, a bare two years 
after bis historic achievement in 1977. 
Such geniuses are rare in history. 
They were thinkers, visionaries and 
activists, all rolled into one. They 
were dedicated to the cause and they, 
laid down their lives in the struggle 
for a new India. 

Narendra Deva was a Marxist and 
he remained a Marxist till his death. 
His conviction on Marxism was un¬ 
flinching. But he never allowed him¬ 
self to be a pawn in the game of 
power politics. Perhaps this was the 
reason why his Marxism remained 
undiluted and geiiuins. He differed 
from the prophets of the Indian 
Communist Party on several basic 
issues. 

At the beginning, when Gandhi had 
launched his first civil dispbedienoe 
movement, Indian communists had 
described the Congress as a "mass 
organisation of the Indian bourgeo¬ 
is” and "Gandhism” as the "nght 
wing of the bourgeois ideology”. As 
a result, the communists ab'enated 
themselves from the historic national 
movement for liberation. Though 
Narendra Deva was a Marxist, he did 
not subscribe to the views of the 
communists. In his presideatial 
speech at the conference of the All- 
India Congress SodaUst Par^ as 
early as on May 17, 1934, he said: 
“We .do not wish to isolate ourselves 
from the great national movement 
against British Imperialism which the 
Congress symboUses”. He knew that 
the Congress had defects and short¬ 
comings. Nor could it easily become 
a great revolutionary force in the 
Muntry. He also conceded that the 
Indian struggle was only a bourgeois 
democratic revolution. Yet, he 
thought that it would be a suiddal 
policy for Marxists to cut themselves 
off from the national movement. But 
the communists went on m^ing one 
mistake after another. 
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His Marxism had another equally 
tmportaiit dimension. lie was fami¬ 
liar with the realities and the pro¬ 
blems ot India — both in their inten¬ 
sity and enormity. For example, 
poverty. Has it not been the biggest 
and the most serious jproblem in this 
country? He was in search of 
a sodal philosophy for resolv-. 
ing these problems. Though Marx¬ 
ism provided him an answer 
to bis quest, he could not 
agree with Indian communists wnu 
were working as “cbanot-wbeels of 
Soviet Russia”. There were naturally 
ditterences between him and the 
communists. 

He had another formidable pro¬ 
blem before him. The highest eche¬ 
lons of the Congress raised a contro¬ 
versy that sodausm could grow only 
where capitahsm bad developed. So 
the connitions in India were nut suit¬ 
ed to soaalism. “What are ibe rea¬ 
sons to believe that Indian coouitions 
can never be ripe for sociahsm, so 
long as the country remains a pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural country'?” 
he asked. According to him, a dis¬ 
tinction was to be made between the 
growth of nationalism in India and 
the western countiies. Nadoualism, 
he pointed out, nugnt coincide witli 
the growth of capitahsm in western 
countries. But this was not uue as 
lar as India was concerned.-In India, 
nationalism bad grown out of the 
people’s urge tor einaucipation from 
starvation and poverty. But both the 
Congiess leaders and the commumsts 
were playing different tunes. They 
had their own axes to gnnd. 

Narendra Deva was engaged in a 
two-pronged hgiit—against tne Cong¬ 
ress leauers and the commumsts. The 
Congress leadership fought shy ot 
undertaking any mass struggle. They 
believed in the politics of expediency 
rather than in the technique of mass 
struggles. It was natural and inevi¬ 
table. For the Congress suffered 
from its own contradictions. In order 
to ward off any programme of strug¬ 
gle Congress leaders raised a bogey 
against class war and violence. In 
his letter to Nehru of December to 
1937, Narendra Deva wrote; “Truth 
and non-violenoe are noble ideas aim 
as such every decent man must have 
high regard for tlmm. But 1 feel 
that they are so much being misused 
today in India that the day is not far 
distant when they will begin to stink 



in our nostrils. It is extremely 
vulgar to press them in the servioe 
of a wrong cause or to use them light- 
heartedly for an ulterior objective. 
But that is exactly what is happt:ai..t. 
itoday. The expression is just bow 
on the lips of every minister>-wfao 
has to defend a weak case or who 
wants to contuse the public mind o.. 
any issue or who wants to justify a 
course of action which (is) in direct 
opposition to the declared policy of 
the Congress”. 

How could the Congress leaders 
take this risk ? The leadership in the 
Congress had come mainly from the 
“upper classes” and therefore its 
“social basis'* was very narrow. They 
felt stronger by entertaining “the be¬ 
lief that tbey are acting in the in¬ 
terests of society as a whole”. But 
this was not a fact Whenever there 
was an attack on their sodal prero¬ 
gatives and privileges, they all com¬ 
bined in repelffng it. Any mass strug¬ 
gle forged a new leadership. Na¬ 
rendra Deva, therefore, found that in 
such a situation “the oppressed class, 
who have to win power cannot afford 
to he consdously altruistic and tbey 
need to be class-consdous because 
without developing a sense of class- 
solidarity, it is not possible for them 
to have an effective organisation 
which alone can win power from 


them”. 

He therefore pleaded for the broad¬ 
ening of the sodal base of the'Con¬ 
gress by enlisting the support, of toil¬ 
ing labour. For he said: "The mas¬ 
ses are the class of the future”. He 
had also warned: ‘The remedy Bes 
not in narrowing the basis still Jur-' 
thcr but in broadening it and finding 
a new equation which will eradicate 
the deep causes that lie at the door". 
For, democracy, he said, "does not 
depend on^ on the spirit hut also 
on the form of organisation through 
which It functions”. 

He was. however, remorseful that 
for some time past, the Congrem had 
turned authoritarian. But he did not 
overlook the importance of the indi- 
viduaL He found that in the modem 
age, ffie emphasis had shifted from 
the Individual to the erganisation and 
the collectivist bias was predominant 
He felt that sudr a trend i^bt lead 
to the curtailment of democracy and 
to the imperceptible development of 
totalitarian tendencies. “In the name 
of discipline and solidarity”, he safd. 
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.m: es^diniw and 
wiiwfa masr beo^ 
ia future'a vi^de of totalftarian 
power politick. VHiat he apprehen¬ 
ded has come true. 


IFTER India became In¬ 
dependent Congress lea¬ 
ders preferred to depend 
upon the Government to 
_I strengthen democracy ra¬ 
ther than allow full play to the de¬ 
mocratic aspirations of the people. 
It is a trag^ that even after the 
events of 1975 they could not become 
wiser# 

“What is the Congress today?” he 
asked. “There is partisanship and 
grouping within tiie Congress. It is 
an organisation divided against itself. 
A mad race for power, office and 
money has taken the place of self¬ 
less service”. He was worried that 
power politics had • brought niM to 
this country. The struggle for power 
had started long bade. It was first 
dormant but when the country be¬ 
came indbpendent. it became open. 

Soon after Gandhi’s assassination, 
the Congress adopted a new amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of, the Party 
prohibiting socialists from function¬ 
ing as a group within the organisa¬ 
tion. An ideological group like tho 
Congress Socialist Party was banned. 
But political groups were formed on 
the basis of castes. For a moment 
Narendra Deva was in a fix. Did the 
caste groups represent the struggle 
of the disinherited and the oppres¬ 
sed against privileges and wealth ? 
He thought that this might be an 
“inevitable stage” or “« temporary 
phase” in India’s politics. But on the 
contrary, it ignited the fire of 
casteism and soon became a 
serious threat to India’s in¬ 
tegrity. Now after 30 years 
of Independence, the situation is still 
getting worse. Caste alliance has be¬ 
come the rule of the day. Even the 
communists have now joined in the 
fray. Narendra Deva had warned 
about this long back. He had realis¬ 
ed its danger then and was trying to 

S rovide a class content to caste con- 
icts. 

He had also pointed out another 
serious danger in Indian politics. He 
was convinced that politics might not 
Im sustained without a moral base. 
Why have there been large scale de¬ 
fections in the country 7 It is the 
result of a total eclipse of moraUty 
m politics. Narendra Deva had 
sensed thli danger and he had him¬ 
self taken steps aiminst it in his life. 
He was a member of the State As¬ 
sembly in UP. He resigned from_ the 
UP Assembly on March 31, 1948' fol¬ 
lowing the decision of the socialists 
to quit the Indian National Congress. 
As he had been elected to the Assem¬ 
bly as a Congress nominee, he sougnt 
a fresh mandate from the electorate. 
In his letter, he wrote t 
“We are teaving our home with u 
gneving heart. But we are not doing 
sway with our ancestral inheritance. 
This is not a material inhentance but 
it is an h^ntance of ideals and 
sacred principles. The successor tu 
this property is never the eldest son, 


nor, ii if bqbhUir divided ftlm, ' 
sonal taw of the relighnw oc^inniiU- 
ties does not apply to it. As a matter 
of fact, the genuine daimants to this 
properly or inheritance can only be 
those who prove themselves worthy 
of this property through their faitu 
and conduct There is no false pmk: 
tn it We are aware of our limita¬ 
tions and we are also fully conscious 
of our imperfections. Nevertheless, 
we wish to assert that we shall do 
our best to move ourselves worthy 
claimants of it 

“The history of British Parliament 
and of the legislature elsewhere 
shows Uiat often on such occasions 
people do not resign their place. We 
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could also cross the floor and sit on 
the other side if only wc wanted it 
But we did not think it proper to 
do so. It is possible that with your 
bicssings we may be able to build a 
little home for ourselves somewhere 
in a corner of this vast House. Whe¬ 
ther this wish is fulfilled or not, we 
^hali never depart from our prin¬ 
ciples. We do constructive work and 
not destruction. Hence our criticism 
will always be directed to this end. 
We shall always shrink from perso- 
oal attacks, nor shall we indulge in 
personal controversies. We want to 
extend our hand of cooperation to¬ 
wards the establtahment of a healthy 
political life. In these matters the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi would 
klways guide us”. , 

He was equally critical m the role 
rf the Communist Party. He found 
Chat this Party was ridden with “in- 
triguesT’, “double deaUngs”, “rank 
ipportunism” and “total disregard of 
moral considerations in its dealings 
with ottiers”. Nor did he regard the 
Omm nnis i ParW in India as “a party 
»f extreme left” For him, the p^ 
»f the extreme left is “that which 
ipplies the wisdom'and the courage 
Co advocate and. introduce revolu¬ 
tionary, changes in society to secure 


SQ^i Jnstipe.and 

Ifevmiheless. Narefidra 
not reject Manism as Wwe 

is nothing urrimg tai its phllos^hv 
He was a great defender of Mandsm. 
In fact, he set Mandsm in the right 
perspective for the situation in Indu. 
Be underlined the importance ot 
"the method of a political party , for, 
be considered that both ends and 
means are interwoven and cannot be 
separated from each other. But he 
regretted that “the tendency of the 
present age is to sacrifice intellectual 
independence, individual freedom and 
even moral principles to power imli- 
tics. The moral level has goirn low 
and every action is justified in the 
name of realism". 

He believed that Marx had deve¬ 
loped a philosophy in answer to tUe 
problcms which grew out of the feu¬ 
dal and capitalist stages of human 
evnIuUon as it had dehumanised and 
depersonalised the indmdual. He 
had pinned his faith In the proleta 
rian revolution for restoring to man 
bis lost integrity. For the proletariat, 
according tp Marx, was the represen¬ 
tative of humanity and his victory 
would be the triumph of the idea of 
humanity. To the critip of “the 
materialistic conception of history . 
his argument was equally strong. He 
was convinced that Marx had rccog 
nised the “supremacy” of both mat¬ 
ter as well as the idea. But Marx 
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Influence the course of history only 
when it realises itself in fact, and 
thus becomes a thing”. 

If socialism is more a practice than 
a theory, Narendra Deva had follow¬ 
ed it in his own life. He made no 
distinction for himself. He had a 
tremendous capacity to suffer. He 
had no grievance ever in his life. 
His life was a saga of suffering and 
sacrifice. He knew that he did not 
keep good health. In 1941, he was 
just released from jail and came to 
Lucknow from his native town 
Faizabad, for convalescence. He 
was again arrested. This time 
his imprisonment had completely 
wrecked his health. Yet he rC' 
plained undaunted. After his re¬ 
lease, he persuaded Gandhi to taundi 
another movement for India’s free 
dom. He was prepared to risk his 
life. Gandhi, however, appointed him 
his nominee, among a galaxy of lea¬ 
ders like Nehru, to prepare for the 
struggle in UP. 

How simple his life was! He was 
the vioe-rhancellor of Ludenow Uni¬ 
versity. The Chief Minister of the 
most populous state of UP, Govind 
Ballabh Pant, came to see him. Aftei- 
he went bade, his wife said: "Why 
don’t you ask Pant to fix up some 
job for your son ?” His face redden¬ 
ed with anger. He replied: “You 
have said it this time. But you will 
not repeat it again. Nor will you 
use my name for getting a job for 
your son”. He was ruthless to hIs 
wife. He did not pmpromise his 
principles for a petty job for his son. 
Indeed, he was me tallest among the 
tall. There is none like him to lead 
this country today. 
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SreclAl. REPORT 



The spectre of energy famine stalks the world, and non¬ 
oil producing third world countries are the worst hit. 
BIKASH SINHA examines the alternative open to us in 
fulfilling our dreams of prosperity. 
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T he mott dMMivtiBg •vest 
of tbe Seveatietii tte 
quadrupliiif o( oil nrioet 
in tbe foU of — 
I—____J a rode thock to tbe ererUL 
But tbe price increaae was not ea> 
tiroly unjustified. From 1950 to 1973 
the price of oU in terms rrol 
value has dedined steadily. 
Clearly tbe world's oil reserves 
would have dwindled at a rather 
alarming rate bad there been no 
dieck on tbe galloping magnitu^ 
of global oil consumption. The in- 
dusMal nations of tbe world, since 
the early months of 1974 have been 
looking persistently into the poss¬ 
ibilities of becoming independent of. 
tte Middle East. 

Overnight, a new concept took bi|^ 
priority in the jargon of international 
aodo-economic vocabulary* — “Alter¬ 
native Energy”. A swift change in 
political equations enveloped the 
Western industrialised powers; those 
who have no oil, I'ke Germany, France 
and Switeerland, out of necessity had 
to woo the desert kings of Arabia 
for whatever favours they could get. 

In India, the main sources of energy 
for tbe generation of electricity are 
oil, hydel, coal and nuclear fission. 
Among these, oil-fired power stations 
contribute less than 1 per cent of the 
total installed capadty. A total of 
14,100,000 tonnes of crude are import¬ 
ed, the bulk of the import coming 
from Iraq — for which the total bill 
is a staggering Rs 420 crores in 1979. 
The general trend in the wrurld 
suggests without any doubt whatever, 
that there is very litlc chance of an 
oil-fired power station coming into 
operation in India. Transportation is 
almost wholly dependent on oil 
petrochemical industries, fertilizers, 
etc., requires petroleum. The Govern¬ 
ment, in spite of indigenous produc¬ 
tion in Assam and at Bombay Hi^^h 
finds it hard to foot the import bill 
of oil for the meagre 1 per cent of 
our total power consumption—^the use 
of oil for large-scale production of 
electricity can, therefore, be complete¬ 
ly ruled out in this country. 

Although oil consumption in India 
has hardly gone up since 1971, the 
obvious fact remains that we cannot 
shield our economy from the escalat¬ 
ing price of oil. consumed in vast 
portions throughout the Western in¬ 
dustrialised nations. Every item im¬ 
ported. is going to cost that much 
more. 

The sources of power generation in 
India are twofold. The first of these 
is hydro-electric potentiaL In a coun¬ 
try as big and as poor as India, 
utilisation of 'hydrostations for tbe 
generation of electricity is tbe best 
from many points of views — simpli¬ 
city in design, easy uncomplicated 
maintenance, absence of pollution and 
a zero fuelling cost. The total hydro¬ 
electric potential of India, however, 
is limited — tbe estimate is 41,000 
Mw. But the energy available from 
these sites will amount to on^ 221 
billion Kwh per year, which is equi- 
vatent to an installed capacity of i 
25,000 Mw. Out of the total available 
hydel potential only 16 per cent bas 
been exploited so far, which Is about 
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capacity. AltOoatfh Hie total Mwar 
oenerated In India haa Incroaaaa from 
SisU Mw in 1970-71 to 9,975 in 
1877-78, the percentage of the total 
power consumed In hydrostatic form 
has remained around 40 per cent. 
This goes to show the emphasis has 
been shifted to other forms of power- 
generation. 


I HERE is a lot more work 
necessary to utilise the 
total hydroelectric poten¬ 
tial of this countnr — the 

___only snag is, however, 

that the hydel power stations are ex¬ 
pensive and take a rather long time 
to be commissioned. The gestation 
period could be crucial for the break 
the industry might require at the 
time. The Koyna Extension and 
Idikki took nine years to complete: 
the Debar project, on the other band 
took eleven years. The recurring 
shortfalls between the targets and 
the actual augmentation of India’s 
bvdel power programme has increas¬ 
ed, on an average, from 15 per cent 
in the First Plan to about 50 per 
cent in the Fourth Plan. The escalat¬ 
ing priee of raw materials tends to 
indicate an increase of Rs 2,000/Kwe 
over the last ten years. 

With the most peasimistic growth 
rate in India and the most opumistic 
utilisation of hydel potential it is al¬ 
most certain that by the year 1995 
the hydel potential would be totally 
exhausted. The distribution of hydel 
sources is such that the main indus¬ 
trial centres of tli^ country, long be¬ 
fore that time, will turn dry of power. 

The second source of power gene¬ 
ration is coal. Coal deposits in India 
are considerable. Reserves of coal in 
India total well over 80 billion ton¬ 
nes. of which only 21 billion tonnes 
are in the form of proved reserves, 
the rest being equally divided bet¬ 
ween indicated reserves or inferred 
reserves. Ot the 21 billion tonnes of 
proved reserves, about 80 per cent 
has an ash content of more than 20 
per cent. 

The annual production of coal in 
India is about 90,000,000 tonnes per 
annum, one-third of which is used 
for production of electricity in the 
form of thermal stations, which 
accounts for about 55 per cent of our 
total production. More than half of 
the total coal reserves are in . the 
eastern belt around Bengal and Bihar. 
This uneven distribution necessitates 
large-scale transportation from one 
corner of the country to the other. 
The sweeping power crisis that re 
duced Calcutta to a dty of darkness 
and brought Bombay to the verge of 
an industrial calamity was partly due 
to the problem of transportation of 
coal from a coal dty like Dbanbad In 
Bihar to an industrial town like Nas:k 
in Maharashtra. Ineffldency and 
massive corruption forced the coal 
reserves of Nasik to dwindle to a 
mere half-day’s stock in April 1979. 
Lack of adequate wagons, according 
to the Bailway Ministry, is the real 
reason. The Energy Ministry blames 
the Railway Ministry and the Rail¬ 
way Ministry blames Coal ^ndia Ltd. 
It ia a daasic case of bude-passing, 
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List ofmaior thermal power vtonts 
in Inqia: CapaeitAiSO mw. Badar- 
pur fSOO), Bandel (350), Bhattnda 
(440), Bokaro (400), C^andrapura 
(545), Dhuvaran (530), Durgapar 
(290), Harduagong (3w), Koradi 
(480), Obra (1550), NasOi 
(280), Neyveli (600), Ramaigundam 
(500), Santaldfh (480), Trombay 
(250). Tenu'ihal (400), Nasrk Ex- 
tenswn (420). Singretuli (1510). 
Tut*<rorin (210) and Wanaknhrt 
(830) 


where nobody in New Delhi wants 
to share the blame for tlie scandal. 
The industries suffered, ordinary 
dtizens of Calcutta sweated it out 
with unparalleled patience and sud¬ 
denly the Government was liquidated. 

A cursory glance at the history of 
power development in this country 
would suggest that there has been 
an overemphasis on the thermal 
power stations and a gradual shift 
from an efficient utilisation of hydel 
power. Even with the huge coal re¬ 
serves ot today we are poised for a 
crash with regard to our thermal 
power programme simply because 
transportation and the management 
of coal supply has become an im¬ 
possible task for our authorities. To 
add to the problems, most Indian 
thermal stations are not designed to 
run on coal with large ash content; 
so the obvious consequence of using 
tow grade coal is frequent break¬ 
down of quipment leading to pro¬ 
longed power failure. A good mea¬ 
sure of the problems at Santaldih 
and Bandel thermal stations near 
Calcutta is the mismatch between 
the specified quality of coal and the 
coal actually used. The latter actual¬ 
ly has a very large ash content. Ptwr 
maintenance and political gymnastics 
complicate the issue further. 

Any problem relating to power is 
immediately linked with the problem 
of adequate supply in order to meet 
the demand. Any large-scale indus¬ 
trial expansion is out of the question 
simply because of the power require¬ 
ments entailed by such a move. We 
do not seem to have any other alter¬ 
native now but to pursue vigorously 
a crash programme of installing 
power generators on a large scale. 
To sustain that growth we will have 
to increase our coal output ten times 
over, besides planning for the com¬ 
plex problem of transportation — an 
almost impossible task ! 
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Energy potential frenn coal and 
nuclear fuels. 
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12 
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Uranium In 
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• • • • 
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12 

reactors 

• ^ • • 
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AEd whht is foiiig to jbs out aouroe 
flf power? We have seen liiat hydel 
and thermal power stations would 
not be adequate to meet our demand. 
That leaves us with three altema- 
tives (i) solar power (ii) furion 
reactors (ili) fission reactors. There 
has been mudi talk all over the 
world with regard to the first alter¬ 
native. Solar power is the most 
fashionable alternative source of en¬ 
ergy now, the simplest and the 
safest. Tht ecologists are ecstatic, 
the politicians are excited. Much has 
also been said about the third poss¬ 
ibility stories about the horrors and 
calamities associated with nuclear fis¬ 
sion reactors have reached out from 
one corner of the globe to others. The 
rise and fall of Govemmnts in 
certain countries has also been linked 
with the fallout of the nuclear reac¬ 
tor programme. 

Once all the possibilities with 
regard to large-scale power produc¬ 
tion in our country have been scruti¬ 
nised, the most viable alternative 
has to be nucleur fission tedinology. 
With a view to power requirements 
In the Eighties and thp Nineties, 
there appears to be no other alterna¬ 
tive but to opt for nuclear reactor 
technology. 

Today nuclear power in India 
accounts for onfy 2.5 per cent of the 
total output and that too is mostly 
duq to the grace of the US Govern¬ 
ment Without the necessary en¬ 
riched ' uranium for Tarapur this 
figure could easily drop to even one 
per cent It is interesting to note 
that in the United States, with ail 
the moral overtures of Jimmy Car¬ 
ter. the installed nuctear power 
capacity Is 53,500 Mw. more than 12 
per cent of the countiy’s total con¬ 
sumption. Plants to generate an 
additional 137,000 Mw of nuclear 
power are already in order and even 
if some of the orders are cancelled 
there will still be a massive addition 
In West Germany and Japan, nuclear 
energy meets 12 per cent of the 
total consumption whereas in Britain 
nuclear power aocounu for 14 per 
cent of the total consumption. Ar¬ 
guments from ecologists ore not 
going to deter either Jimmy Carter 
or Margaret Thatcher from ii^le- 
menting ambitious nuclear pro¬ 
grammes for the next decade. Rhe¬ 
toric at international forums, pres- 
surisation of the Third World 
countries to damp down on the nu¬ 
clear power mrogramine is one stance 
but the US campaign for swift 
expansion of the nudear power pro¬ 
gramme is quite another. It is incre¬ 
dible that in the teeth of anti-nuclear 
lobby President Giscard of France 
has made contingency plans to in¬ 
crease the nuclear instaUation to 
meet more than half of the total 
power demands in France by 1985. 
But France of course has always been 
fiercely independent in her nuclear 
programme. 

In India, the uranium resources 
total about 52,000 tonnes while tho¬ 
rium stocks come to 320.000 tonnes. 
In comparison with our coal resources 
52,000 tonnes of uranium sounds 
truly miniscule. The energy poten¬ 
tial of uranium however is much 
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laner tnr uranium fimla. Aa la well 
known, uranium occurrlM ki nature 
has U*235 and 17-2%. Moat thennal 
reactors working with slow neutrons 
can bum only U-23S which contains 
Just about 0.7 per cent of the total 
uranium. It is fortunate that in 
nuclean fission reactions, a part of die 
neutrons released, can be used again 
to convert the more abundant U-2^. 
which is not fissile, to Pu-239 which 
is excellent fissile material How¬ 
ever, it must be admitted that the 
process is rather slow. 

In Fast Breeder reactors, on the 
other hand, the conversion of the 
fertile material is extremely efficient 
where for every fissile atom destroy¬ 
ed. about 1.2 to 1.5 new fissile atoms 
are produced. This implies, at least 
theoretically that practically all the 
uranium can be burnt to produce 
power. In Breeder systems, thorium 
can also be used to bread U-233 
which can be good nucKar fuel. Id 
all these cases one is dependent on 
the chemical reprocessing plant, 
which reprocesses and refabricates 
the plutonium or U-233 produced 
respectively. It should be pointed' 
out that thorium and uranium arc 
practically useless materials any¬ 
where but inside the reactors — con¬ 
sidering the deposits in our country 
it is the ideal material to burn away. 

I HE cost benefit of the 
capital investment on 
nuclear power plants, it 
is widely believed, is 
-quite unprofitable com¬ 
pared with hydel or thermal power 
stations. The capital investment re¬ 
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cost aflectlvenen in powor 

Plante 

Coal fired 

laliCwh 

1. Thennal atatton 

4,S00 

a. Coal mines 

700 

S. Coal trenaportetion 

1,000 

Totel 

6,200 

Nuclear 

RalKwh 

1. Power station 

5,000. 

a. He»vy water plants 
a. Uranium exploration 

4»5 

60 

4. Uranium mining 

205 

5. Fuel fabrication 

185 

0. Fuel leproeeselng 

135 

Total 

6.175 


quired for the installation of nuclear 
power stations is considerably higher 
than what is required for the conven¬ 
tional sources of power. But a subs¬ 
tantial portion of the initial invest¬ 
ment goes to develop associated sec¬ 
tors like production of heavy water 
and setting up of facilities required 
in the fuel cycle activities. 

In the thermal power stations, on 
the other hand, the investment re¬ 
quired to develop coal mines, trans¬ 
portation, railway wagons etc is not 
usually considered part of the capital 
outlay since these systems already 
exi.st! One should not overlook the 
fact that much of the existing min¬ 
ing and transportation industry i.s 
tied down in the operation of coal- 
fired stations. Unconventional items 
like heavy water plants draw raised 
eyebrows, while coal transportation 
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lou>dietidied Brittah libirfta«a f 
'Xlw most boportaut pofait to drived 
home is that planning fair the next 
two decades cannot be done by means 
M the raw economie considerations 
of today. When power generation 
becomes more scarce in the late 
Eighties, the coal supply situation 
will look even more grim than today, 
and suddenly the economic equatkm 
virili have a different kind of sohitioii. 
I am not suggesting that coal-fired 
thermal stations should be stopped. 
On the contrary, the programme 
should be geared up to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow. But the de¬ 
mands of the next decade are going to 
be considerably higher than what will 
be met by thermal stations and it is 
in this light that the economic consi¬ 
derations of investments ta nuclear 
power have to be considered. 


-IHERE is no precedent In 

human history of the an¬ 
xiety, fear, even outrage, 
as well as interest and 
_Icuriosi^, in the ecologi¬ 
cal imphcations of nuclear power. 
The safety of nuclear power stations 
today is a much discussed subject. 
First, there lies the obvious exposure 
to radiation from the reactor itself. 
For the purpose of general compari¬ 
son an average person in India re¬ 
ceives about 90 units of radiation 
from natural sources such as elemen¬ 
tary particles lowering the earth 
along with radioactive substant^ in 
our body. A person living in an 
urban area would receive almost 
double tbe dosage from coal burning 
(a constant feature in most of urban 
India) and occasional X-ray expo¬ 
sures. On the other hand, if^ 1,000 
reactors were installed in India, an 
average person would receive only 
one thousandth part of that unit 

A more obvious and widespread 
fear at present is that a reactor ao^ 
dent would release a catastrophic 
amount of radioactivity, tantamount 
to a mild atomic explosion. The only 
near-dangerous situation in the shint 
history of the world’s nuclear power 
programme is the "meltdown” in the 
plant at Three-Mile Island at Harris¬ 
burg in USA in 1979. (A meltdown 
ts an unlikely event whereby the 
whole reactor attains a temparature 
so high as to melt its very core 
through the bottom of the reactor.) 
In s|Hte of the worldwide imiuc abont 
ThrM Mile Island, it turned out to 
be the most celebrated non-event of 
the year. No significant damage 
was done to any building or any ani¬ 
mal or human being. Norman Ras¬ 
mussen of MIT, in a study carried out 
recently in the United States condti- 
ded'that in the highly unlikely event 
of a meltdown there could be a 
maximum of 5,000 cancer deaths, 
spread over at least one generation. 
That would be tni^ tragic init to put 
that figure in proper perspective 
Rasmussen, taking toe US as a study 
case, found that there are 300,000 
deaths every year from cancer due 
to other causes. 

A reactor aeddent is not going to 
bring the world to the brink of a 
war, neither will it be the end of the 
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It la dit •vefttMlfty ten 
■erlous than'BiMwt minor wars. By 
neay of comiuirison an explosion fa a 
large pebvleam storage centre oould 
be much worse. The danger from a 
dam breach Uke the one that took 
place in Saurashtra- neoently. is far 
more serious as was abundantly dear. 

One of the major problems related 
to nuclear energy is the question of 
waste disposal. After the fuel is 
burnt in the reactor, a portion of the 
waste fuel remains radioactive. Al¬ 
though the problem of waste disposal 
is a real one. the anti-nudear lobby 
taking advantage of the ignorance of 
the general public has managed to 
create a mood of acute anxiety in 
many parts of the world. It is aeees- 
ury therefore to understand tho¬ 
roughly the varimis stages of waste 
disposaL 

First of all, the spent fuel, after 
being unloaded from the reactor, 
still remains radioactive. The mate¬ 
rial is then dropped Into a tank of 
water where it is left for a period 
ranging from a few months to more 
than a .year. The water absorbs the 
beat and shields the surroundi^s 
from radiation. After the cooling 
period the fuel is either shipped or 
sent by railways to a chemical repro¬ 
cessing plant. (India has one such 
plant at Tarapur. but the contract 
between the United States and India 
implies that as long the US supplies 
enriched uranium for the running of 
Tarapur, the reprocessing plant can¬ 
not be operated. At the point the US 
stops supply of the enriched uranium 
no sUch obligation remains about the 
operation of India's reprocessing 
plant). The fuel rods in the chemi¬ 
cal plant are cut open and the pellets 
dissolved. The uranium and the plu¬ 
tonium are separated and can be 
used again as reactor fuel. (Because 
plutonium is the potential ingredient 
of a bomb the United States Is aavo- 
cating strict safeguards. (At least, 
that is the theoretical ideal) The 
remaining fission products are the 
wastes — these are first dipped in a 
water solution in order that the ra¬ 
dioactivity should decay further. 
Spedai tanks with double walls are 
used to ensure that no leakage takes 
place. After five years the wastes 
are converted into solids and after 
another five years they are shifted 
to a national repository. There have 
been many Aetnods developed to 
ensure that the remaining radioacti¬ 
vity does not leak out from the 
underground repository or that the 
diffusion of radioactive elements 
within the earth’s crust does not 
cause harm in future. The most 
beautiful "experiment” that can be 
dted here to convince general read¬ 
ers about the relative safety of the 
method is in fact carried out by 
earth. What is now the Gabon Re¬ 
public in Africa was in fact some 1.8 
billion years ago a natural nuclear 
reactor. A metal ore, in that area, 
is extremely rich in uranium, rang¬ 
ing from 10 to 60 per cent The ore, 
also contained about 15 per cent 
' water, a condition similar to a rather 
efficient light water reactor. Pluto¬ 
nium 239 was formed after the fission 
-» and the curious thing is that this 



highly toxic material, dubbed as the 
most dangerous clement in the world 
did not move as much as a milli¬ 
metre during the natural reactor’s 
25,000 year lifetime. Further, the fis¬ 
sion products apart from the volatile 
gas have sta.ved dose to the uranium 
even after a period of two billion 
years. 

Another widespread view is that 
the terrorists or extremists on the 
International political scene might 
try to smuggle plutonium out and 


Thermal power plant 



nike « bomb. This is ki||hly nnlikn- 
ty. In' the reactors, plutonium is in 
the foel rod along with all the fission 
products. Even after the rods are- 
reprooestod, plutonium is usually 
mixed with an appropriate Quantity 
of uranium and is nnsuitable for 
bomba. Phitoidum can be, us^ for 
explosive purposes only aftor It has 
been separated from uranium; tte 
separation process requires a highly 
sophisticated and complex chemical 
te^nology. Sudi a possibility It 
appears, can be a potential problem 
onb If the so^alkd terrorlsta have In 
thdr disposal the allied infrastruc¬ 
ture for the chemical separation wo- 
cess. By definition, the terrorists 
could hardly be called terrorists then; 
rinoe they would have to be snpport- 
jed by powerful nations! Smuggling, 
'of uraiuum-235 hoivever is a different 
•tory and there is ample evidence 
that sftiall quantities of uranium-23S 
show up in the most unexpected 
place in the world — rumours say 
even in Hawalpindi! Even so, the 
necessary Infrastructure required to 
sustain a reasonable nuclear techno¬ 
logy cannot be adiieved by smuggl¬ 
ing a few tonnes of uranium alone. 

It Is not widely known that the 
coal used in thermal power stations 
and the residual fiyash are radio¬ 
active. For each unit Of 500 mw, 
thermal plants produce 18,000 trude- 
loads of ash whereas the total 
amount of fuel discharged from an 
equivalent nuclear power station 
would require hardb 25 truckloads. 
The psydiological factor about the 
horror and possible genetic imbalan¬ 
ces that accompany nuclear power 
stations seems to be unfounded •— 
although of course, one must concede 
that coal is something all of us have 
hren used to for hundreds of years 
whereas reactors are relatively new. 

-HE continuous hike in oil 

prices and the analysis 
of energy resources have 
brought into focus parti- 

_Icularly in the developing 

countries that Mlar energy diould be 
exploited to the hiit. The irony is, 
that even in solar technology the 
Western industrialised nations are 
already more advanced than the 

Third World countries including 

India. There is no doubt whatever 
that large scale applications of solar- 
powered nfi'niplants and other auxi¬ 
liary equipment should be developed 
rapidly in this country. There are 
(ealiy two broad methods of harnes¬ 
sing solar energy. The first is to 
manufacture the so-called "sow 

mirror”, where a whole host of mir¬ 
rors. whose movements can be con¬ 
trolled by a computer, can be w 
aligned that the solar rays can ha 
focussed on to a boiler following 
which traditional methods can 
applied-to extract electricity from it 
However the capital outlay for such 
a proggaettoM sUlI remains prohibi¬ 
tive. The second is to develop photo¬ 
voltaic ceils or solar cells. In 
Stanfird, USA, sdentists feel that by 
1985 the silicon cells they have deve¬ 
loped will be a commercial proposi¬ 
tion for generating electrlci^. In 
our country, although work is being 
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dom to hanMs lokr mrgr, Uie 
activities are fet to proceed ^ond 
the laboratery level Clearly, the 
Govenuneot should give the pro¬ 
gramme hipest priority. 

However, a simple analysis, con¬ 
ducted by tite dtoUngMished SovlM 
sdentist, Peter Kaplsia shows that 
solar energy lyill be able to fill in 
only some of the small-scale power 
demands sudi as donmstic consump¬ 
tion but win alwajrs faU short of the 
demand of large-scale industrial sec- 
ton. In case of solar energy 
one square kilometre is required to 
produce 100 Mw — the efficiency of 
a fission reactor is therefore at least 
one thousand times more than that 
of solar energy. Nuclear fusion 
energy is still in its infancy and other 
sources of energy like wind power 
can produce only limited electricity. 




N India, the basic philo¬ 
sophy from the days of 
Bhabha has been to use 
the existing. uranium, 
which is limited, for ther¬ 
mal reactors of the heavy water 
type. The plutonium produced in 
these heavy water reactors will then 
be used to feed the Fast Breeder 
reactors. The Fast Breeder reactors 
will in turn convert the depleted 
uranium, recovered from.the spent 
fuel discharged from the heavy wa¬ 
ter reactors or the diorium fnun our 
vast reserves. The total installed 
capacity from thermal reactors could 
be 10,000 to 13,000 Mw and the total 
capacity from Breeder reactors can 
increase to many hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of Mw. 

But this is only the theuy. In 
practice, India has a 420 Mw nuclear 
plant in operation in Tarapur and a 
220 Mw plant in RajaatniuL The 
total of 640 Mw represents less tilian 
ZS per cent of the countiy's total 
electrid^ generating capacity. The 
total power generated in the US is 
63,000 Mw, over 11,000 Mw in Japan, 
more than 9000 Mw in West Gennany 
and 10,000 Mw in ^ Soviet Union, 
Britain and France. Even Spain 
produces ZOOO Mw of electricity from, 
nuclear plants. If the Rajasthu and 
Madras power plants had been com¬ 
missioned In time India would have 
a nuclear capacity of more than 
1200 Mw several years ago. Despite 
inordinate delays the late diaiiman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. Yikram Sarabhai planned for 
Z700 Mw of nudear power ny the 
«sd of this decade. 

The decade is about to come to a 
dose but the dream of Sarabhai re¬ 
mains a dreami What we have now 
is a department of raptured promises 
and rancorous recrunination. Bet¬ 
ween the target and the achleveiiient 
there lies a vast, yawning gap. Not 
that there haye been no genuine 
obstacles to the devlopment pro- 
gramme. There are, for exampie, 
many defidendes in the conventional 
erlng^-primarUy . due to the 
of .sophisticBted . Reaeardi and 
/ iievelophient cells in the - industrial 
infrastructure. The escacting spediha- 
tions of nuclear technolsgy are aht 
easily met by existing manafactnring 




SpUttui^ atoms from a ton of uranmm produces many timer mare power 
titan burmne a ton of coal or a similar amount of ou 


industry. The procedural delays of a 
typical Government organisation 
luven’t helped matters either. The 
carte blanche necessary to step up the 
implementation of large-scale sophis¬ 
ticated plants is just not feasible in 
tiie existing bureaucratic structure 
of New Delhi. 

Over the years thus, in spite of 
revised deadlines, the immediate fu¬ 
ture is so uncertain that the estimat¬ 
ed completion of the Rajasthan 
second unit in 1980 is still **subject 
to the availability of heavy water” 
The scene becomes even more depres¬ 
sing once one realises that the 
functioning power plant of Tarapur 
is dogged by the uncertain supply of 
enriched uranium from the US. 
Secondly, the Baroda “heavy water” 
project has run into heavy water 
incapable of prodndng adequate 
quantities of "heavy water”. The 
plant, damaged by an acddent is still 
being repaired. The Tuticorin plant 
has aim hcKsn shut down; the heavy 
water projects at Kota and Taldier 
ore way behind the schedule. The 
cost estimate, in the mean time, nas 
gone up tvro to three times over. 

The co nt ro ve rsies rage through — 
the Governments come and go. The 
Americans and even the Fre^ go 
on employing various well-drilKd 
tactics to pot pressure on India’s 
ipi riwT programme. It is abundantly 
dear that we have to be completely 
self-sufficteiit on our nucdear power 
programme, no word, no lo^c, no 
persnaaion is going to impress any 
nation to be dbaritable to India on 
twa sensitive issue. At all costs we 
aimp ly have to speed up. There are 
snrely gennine difficulties, but we 
have to puU ourselves together and 
attadt the probkm on a war footing 
—. the motivation and the single- 
mtaided determination so necess^ 
at this juncture are sadly missiim- 


It’s time to forget the past and go 
ahead imaginatively letting loose the 
shackles of red tape. 

Tt is also time to take stock. I 
have argued that in spite of aU the 
best efforts in the thermal and bydel 
programmes, to guarantee a sustain¬ 
ed growth of Industry in the Eighties 
and the Nineties there appears to be 
no alternative but to step up our 
nudear effort with ruthless determi¬ 
nation. Governmental agencies 
should back the programme in every 
possible way. India, now, is poised 
either for a breakthrough or a 

breakdown. Sweeping power fail- 

nre has crippled vast sertions of in¬ 
dustry, and made daily life in dttes 
like Calcutta miserable beyond be¬ 
lief. What we see now is only the 
beginning of doom, the magnitude of 
which is hard to comprehend. This 

Is the time to initiate corrertive 

measures and laundh a power pro¬ 
gramme which could change he en¬ 
tire economic Standard of mis nation 
by ushering in a revolution in our 
Industrial development 

The message is dear and simple. 
No argument can convince anyone 
that we can attain our indurtrlal 
goal in the next decade or so without 
nudear power playing a major role, 
along with thermal and the Iqrdel 
power statipns. Time is short and 
the odds are high. We must have a 
definitive long term leadership. If 
on the other hand we allow the mo¬ 
mentum of our alt-too familiar sloth 
to take over the already confused 
and corrupt political structure there 
will be one invindble inevitability — 
darkness and disaster, an irreversible 
descent to tbo decaying past! ■ 

*The views expressed in this article 
are entirely personal and not rite 
official poUqt of any governmental 
agencies. 
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I^CEMBEH 30, 1970 marked the 
92nd birth anniversary of Kula* 
pati K. M. Munshi — litterateur, 
journalist, educationist, lawyer, Ic- 
Kislator, administrator, social retorni- 
er and political leader. Jayana 
Slicth’s is an extensive study, the 
tirst in English, of Munshi’s variegat 
ed life, work and art. If the study 
fails to comprehend the wide 
spectrum of Dr Munshi's personality, 
tlie compensation is a descriptive 
treatment of his literary works in 
Gujarati with a full tianslation and 
critical analysis of his historical play 
I>hrumixvamintiU‘-t>i to illu.strate the 
kernel of his art. 

Jiy her critical evaluation of a 
on(X‘-glittoriiig star of the Indian 
lenaissancc, often inadequately un 
derslood, the author helps a rational 
appreciation of the llrahmiu from 
Broach who in sheer versatility out¬ 
shone ino.st of his contemporaries, if 
the range of his contribution is taken 
into account. Munshi spread hira- 
.self in a dozen fields of public acti¬ 
vity for over half a century. Though 
Ik: made a mark wherever he enter¬ 
ed by virtue of his brilliance, the 
totality of his eminence has come to 
be rated as hardly bf the Everest 
level. His failure to strike it to the 
very top wherever he rose discxiunt- 
ed him in the popular eye, particu¬ 
larly because he appeared to be 
lacking in consistency and steady 
loyalty to one ideology or activity 
like a Gandhi or Nehru or Jinnah oi 
Ainbedkar. 

The ardent Congressman who latei 
became, like Kajaji, a Swatantra 
fighter against the licence-permit raj. 
was too strong a man to be curbed 
by the non-violence discipline. Nor 
would he be a docile standard-bearer 
for the Congress culture dominated 
by Gandhi and Nehru whose oppo¬ 
nents hardly ever survived in Com 
gress politics. In political affiliation 
he was too close to Patel to be happy 
among Nehru’s confidants. That is 
why after a short period in Nehru’s 
Cabinet he was shunted out into the 
harmless precincts of UP’s Raj 
Bhavan. Independent and courage¬ 
ous to the last, he. was spiritually 
closer to Bajaji than to any other in 
the nationalist hierarchy. But even 
there, the Swatantra politics could 
not hold his active allegiance foi 
long because his thrust on the socio¬ 
cultural front demanded all bis 
energy and time in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. 

Jayana Sheth’s researdi project, 
aided by an American univei^ty, is 
a welcome study though her attempt 
to sum up his art as the projection 
of his life and ideology sounds sim 
plistic. Munshi was no doubt a 
“bundle of paradoxes” and even con¬ 
tradictions; and his life is justly 
describabie as self-sculpture, its re- 
•sult a multi-faceted masterpiece. 
Pluralism in Oie functional sphere 
landed him in a cumulative mix of 
diverse trends straggling to make an 
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'Iconoclast- 

preserver' 


integrated souL But his life and 
work covered a much wider canvas 
than his art could ever project or 
reflect. 'Know thyself, 'To thine 
own self be true', 'Surrender to God’ 
were the injunctions which guided 
his life, despite set-backs. 

The same was with bis journalism. 
As editor of his English Weekly 
Soctai wellare, intended as a forum 
for his Akhand Hindustan campaign 
in the forties after parting with 
Gandhi, he steered an independent* 
course. The result was his aliena¬ 
tion from the Congress and seeming 
identification with elements like the 
RSS for whom in actuality his cos¬ 
mopolitan soul entertained little 
warmth beyond a badc-patting affir¬ 
mation of self-defence. So hIS 
detractors caOed his journal "Sodal 
Warfare". As Bombay's Home Mi¬ 
nister, his firmness and impartiality 
in the communal riots benefited 
peace, but earned him epithets. His 
period as Union Food Minister is 
remembered only for his fathering 
the Vanamahotsava, and mothering, 
through Lilavati, the cheap food 
scheme of Annapurnu 

Will Munshi be reniembered by 
posterity as a star of the Indian 
Renaissance ? Will he be honour¬ 
ed as an eminent writer who cap- 


clear pattern in the mingling of 
traits, in the projection of traditions, 
in love-hate for East ahd West aUke. 
The one consistent element is self 
projection, in respect of ideology, 
activity and life, so duvacteristic of 
his a^, his era. 

Typical of the leaders of that era, 
bis was a multi-dimensionBl life and 
career. To the author, he revealed 
himself best in his writings. They 
reflected his individualism, his urge 
for revitalising Indian culture fay a 
synthesis of undent values and 
modem achievements, whidi is what 
his major and most lasting contribu¬ 
tion, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
stands for. As a Kvolutionary 
litterateur he contributed to the 
Ifeneral heritage of India. In that, 
if he was an “iconoclast", he curi¬ 
ously left a number of icons undis- 
turfa^ : e.g. caste. 

The complex personahty of Mun- 
sbi, typical of the era struggling to 
synthesise with the ruins of the past 
the arrivals of the present, makes a 
search, for similarities in what he 
saw as Indian culture amid many 
diversities. He sought to resolve in 
his own way the dimotomy between 
nationalism and regional loyalties, 
eastern and western education, an- 
dent and modem traditions, all with 


tured the moral issues of bis time to 
reflect his subjective vision and also 
eflfect sodal regeneration? Or will 
he be a back-number in history as 
one who attempted too many things 
in life and merely succeeded in get¬ 
ting a mention in all of them? Will 
his very versatility, which detracted 
from his claim to a place in history, 
be ignored on a final assessment of 
the quality of his output? 

Jayana Sheth focuses on Muni’s 
remarkable talent at dra m atising 
India’s past to project his own self, 
his vision and ideology, in a oeative 
effort for sodal regeneration. She 
takes the play Dbruvasvamiaidian 
to exemplify that talent and effort to 
use the episode from the Guptas to 
rationalise his own diallen^ to 
orthodoxy by his untraditional sec¬ 
ond marriage to a widow. Vikrama- 
ditya with his amoralism and politi¬ 
cal shrewdness, providing the hendc 
national model and embodidng the 
ideal of Aryan culture, is said to 
reflect Munshi; and Dhruvadevi, in 
the same play, his ideal of an inde¬ 
pendent female flouting sodal norms 
for seff-fulfilment, resembles Lila¬ 
vati his second wife. She is one of 
the three women who moulded bis 
life : first wife Athilakshmi by her 
nobility, his mother by her loving 
tolerance, and Lilavati by providing 
his ideal life partner. 

Munshi's literary vwirks. like hi« 
personal Iffe and career, have been 
such ‘‘mixtnres of unpredictable ele¬ 
ments” defying Identiflcabon of any 


the aid of his vigour, imagination 
and artistic talent. He denounced 
“Westernism’’ but spoke up for Eng¬ 
lish as the language of the elite 
whom be wanted to build up as the 
leaders of modern India. He verily 
hugged his “fetters”, as he once dea- 
pibed the English language; for he 
made the fullest use of the English 
language, literature and traditijpii for 
his writings, in his profession, in his 
contribution to oonstitutioa-making, 
in his search for and enjoyment of 
affluence, in seeking the “joys of 
life”. The “ioonodast-preserver’' in 
him is evident alike In personal and 
public life. His lovepower complex 
remained the catalyst in his aggre¬ 
ssive pursuit of money, power, fame, 
zealously enrdsing himself In many 
areas all at the sanw time. 

Linguistic and religious minwities 
have special reason to be grateful 
for his contribution to the Indian 
Constitution among whose draft» 
men he had a high position. He was 
among those who argned for Eng¬ 
lish in the interest of the very Integ¬ 
ration that Jiera saw in HIndL He 
once wrote a condemnation of the 
British, The Ruin that Britain 
Wrought. If Munshi were alive to¬ 
day, having watched the dedine of 
values and the ascendancy of the 
corruption-defection raj baaed In 
Delhi, he would have been Inuy ’ 
scripting The Ruin that ludhms 
wrought. 

JOSEPH JOHN 


Munshi seif^sculptor, by Jayana Sheth, Bharatiya vidya Bhavan, Ra 65. 
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All the taste, ail the way 

India's kirgest-selliii9 kingshe filter cigarel 
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iuns and it becomes clear Just how 

_ _ _ valuable were the runs added to the 

AM last four batsmen. Even Dilip Do^ 



_ _ valuable were the runs added to the 

AM ^AM last four batsmen. Even Dilip Do^ 
square cut Imran Khan with impu* 
nity mudi to the deliipit of the 
^A capacity crowd at Chepauk. and while 

they applauded hysterically, a non- 
dialant Doshi leanM casualty on his 
nothing to it 

_ The best performance of the muf ^* 

■■I of 13ev. who 

came in to Join his captain with the 
scojre at 279 for 6 in the first innings 

■ and wl>n the score to 412 before 
bo was finally Ibw to Imran. Kapil 

■ seems to have a remarkable ability 

BHa M^F hi to score freely wiOiout waiting to 

_ settle down first and on the easy 

D At 4 ir« mm .......... psccd Madras wicket he made this 

By DAVID McMAHON abundantly clear, to the frustration 

■rr;—————;— of ^ Pakistanis. He blazed away 

™ Hi* 11 beginning at the bowh'ng to 























Yashval sveepa Majid ' 


Asif Iqbal from mid-off made an 
effort to take the »tch. But each 
thought that the other would take it 
and the ball dropped in between 
them. Then, with his score al 80 he 
was dropped by Iqbal Qanm at 
second slip off Imran. Bht just four 
runs later he was out just 
short of a richly deserved cen¬ 
tury and 23 short olf the thousand run 
mark in Test cricket. Add to his bat¬ 
ting the fact that he took four wic¬ 
kets in Pakistan’s first innings and 
removed Sadiq, Majid, Zahecr and 
Asif in 8 overs and you have the 
reason behind India's success. 

Sandeep Patil who had good scores 
against the Pakistanis at Pune, was 
given the coveted Indian cap on 
January 15, tte morning the match 
began. There was a great roar to 
greet the broad-shouldered all- 
rounder as he strode out to the wic¬ 
ket after the exit of Vishwanath. 
With no visible signs of nervousness, 
he got off the mark with a three off 
Imran and set about tackling the 
bowling in competent fashion. Just 
as he was stroking aggressively he 
was wonderfully caught by Javed 
Miandad off Bakht for only 15. But 
during his stay at the wicket he was 
completely in control, treating the 
bowling with the blade of his bat. 
We shall be seeing a lot more of this 
hard-hitting all-rounder in the future. 

No report on the Madras Test 
would be complete without mention 
of wicket keeper Kirmxni’s accom¬ 
plishments. His five victims in the 
first innings and two in the second 
drove vital nails into the coffin of 
the Pakistani batting. His dismissal 
of Mudassar in the first innings was 
an astounding legside collection as 
he launched himself into the air in 
anticipation of the leg glance. Zaheer 



Abbas was also sent back in similar 
ffashion when he tried a legside de¬ 
flection. Those who said Kirmani 
would have a difficult job trying to 
fill the void left by Farokh Engineer 
must be singing a different tune 
now. 

Apart from the good work of 
Kirmani, Kapil and the other bow¬ 
lers, Pakistan's dowmfall was 
brought about by their own bad 
batting on the fourth day. Too many 
of them went for their runs as if there 
was no cause for worry. From the 
time they commenced their second 
innings shortly before lunch till 
close of play they lost seven all- 
important wickets. It was a repeat 
performance of Bombay except that 
there was no wicket to blame this 
time. 

With such " a massive deficit, the 
burden was on the shoulders of the 
openers and the other frontline bats¬ 
men but they lost six wickets before 
they made up the backlog. Sadiq 
went, caught by Binny at gully with 
only one run on the board and 
Mudassar went later with the total at 
17. Zaheer Abbas once again failed 
to come upto expectations and fell to 
a wonderful catch by Dilip Vengsar- 
kar. The one batsman on the visit¬ 
ing side who played according to the 
needs of the team was Javed 
Miandad, the seif appointed clown 
who obligingly walks a few steps to- 
words the pavilion whenever the 
crowd appeals for an Ibw or caught 
behind. But be was in deadly ear¬ 
nest that afternoon, curbing his 
natural strokcplay and keeping his 
head down. In the words of his 
captain he is a born fighter and one 
could not help but admire the way 
he conducted his innings. Most im¬ 
portant, he played out time at the 
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Coming from the land of 
Rembrandt, was Miekc 
Van Dylte*."Goede inorgen‘’he 
said cheerily, “Sprcck.1 U 
bnglish?” And then did a fluent 
switch in language 

“1 live,” he said, "with the 
tulips of Amsterdam. But 
I travel evciywherc. I fly maybe 
100.000 kilometres a year. 

And I fly only with the beautiful 
‘V I P.’s." 

At last, we had met him 
The real flying Dutchman. But, 
what did he do? 

"You could say I pack Dutch 
Courage —bands of the stuff,’' 
he replied, rel'eriing to his vast 
brewery interests (Hut, don't 
be misled, this was a man with 
several irons in the tire!) 

"Your 'V.I.P.' " he said, 
"appeals to me.” 

"Yes,”we replied,in the same 
tone, " ’V.I.P.’ always goes 
Dutch- It pays for itself!” 

“Your 'V I.P.’s can stand 
anything,” he etclaimed, "I'rom 
a flight off a cai at 120 kms 
per houi .. .to the great Indian 
Drop Test'” 


"The great Indian Drop 
Test?” we asked. We had heard 
him speak Dutch. But this, 
was Double Dutch I 
"Ja! Ja!”he replied,"! come 
here and the porter drops the 
‘V.I.P.’. The doorman drops 
the’V I.P.’.Thechautfeurdrops 
the ’V I P.’. The hotel 
bell boy.,.” 

We dropped the subject. 
"This time,” he said, “I buy 
your new range,’V.I P.’Travelite 
Right? You’ve roped together 
lightness and economy. It’s the 
new Indian rope trick! 

“But I also like theflrst lange 


with the beautiful classic style. 
What do you call it?" 

“Classic," we answered, 
.simply. 

“You have thought of 
everything"he carried on. “You 
have briefcases, carry-ons, 
suitcases, vanity cases... regular 
locks, combination locks., the 
works. And the colours! 

Now. when I go from here to 
America...” 

’’That’s where you club your 
golf and business interests!" 
we quipped. 



“America!" he exclaimed, 
“learnt golf yesterday. It's the 
Scots and the Dutch who fight 
over the origin of the game. 
Now, I let a Scotsman win the 
argument. I'd much rather 
win the game!” 

"But it must be a business 
interest that brings you 
so often to India.. ” 

“Well, I have ba^s and bags 
of interests,” he said with a 
roguish twinkle, “With a man 
like me, there's always 
something brewing!" 

*Ta prouct the privacy of our 
K/./*.’ customers, it has been 
necessary to conceal their 
actual Identities. 


spells class. . 
Anywhere in the world. 

Blow Plut Limited 
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Imran s 
'century' 

W HEN Imran Khan spreadeagt* 
cd Syed Kirmani’s slumps in 
India's first innings, his team mat¬ 
es clustered around him, thumping 
him on his back, ruffling his hair 
and bugging him. January 17 was 
a very special day for the Pakis¬ 
tan opening bowler, for the dis¬ 
missal of the Indian wicket-keeper 
represented his hundredth Test 
wicket. Imran landed in India with 
22 Test appearances behind him 
and 94 wickets to his ndme, aU 
set to take the fastest hundred 
wickets tor his country. 



Majid hooks Kapil for four runs 


crease after bis side had lost wickets 
thev couldn’t really afford. 

Wasim Maja, against whose teme- 
perament there has always been a 
large question mark, turned up 
trumps yet again with a fighting 
innings. His team was tottering at 
58 for 5 when he sauntered into the 
sunlight at Cbepauk, chewing gum as 
if there was nothing at all to worry 
about. He drove through the covers, 
he hooked and he square cut in ap¬ 
parent disdain for our bowling. With 
him and Miandad at the wicket it 
began to look as if Pakistan might 
force a draw. And while Miandad 
placed his restrained yet valuable 
innings. Raja kept hitting fours. In 
typical fashion he opened his account 
with a boundary and continued to 
drive fluently off the badi foot. On 
two separate occasions he hit Karsan 
Ghavri for three successive fours and 
while the crowd shouted for more he 
continued chewing his gum as if 
plastering the bowling in a crisis was 
what he bad been born to do. 


HE bhangras and the 
chanting and the fire¬ 
crackers started long be¬ 
fore Sunil Gavaskar scor- 

-ed the run.s to win the 

match and the scries. They cheered. 
Everytime our openers hit a .scoring 
stroke they cheered. And in between 
the cheers they, celebrated with 
heavy calibre bombs in the stands. 
Once, when one loud explosion shook 
the stadium, Sadiq Mohammad 
dropped flat on his back on the 
Chepauk turf and pretended he was 
dead. Javed Miandad .scamp<;rcd up, 
inspected hi.s prone form and signall¬ 
ed to the crowd that he was dead. 
Then the normally impassive Majid 
Khan ran in from first slip and 
together they lugged the “corpse" 
towards the pavilion before all three 
returned to their positions grinning 
widely. After it was all over, the 
crowds chaired Kapil and Gavaskar, 
chanting with joy. The ij}-fated tour 
of Pakistan in 1978 suddenly seemed 
very very far away. 


< h'lan ii I ' 

I In the lirst innings at Banga¬ 
lore he was in devastating form 
and removed Cbetan Cbauhan, 
OiUp Vengsarkar and Roger Bin 
to take his tally to 97. fillip fio.sh . 
the last man, had to contend with 
a fiery spell from him before be¬ 
ing clean-bowled and then Imran 
needed just two more wickets to 
get his hundred. But Imran’s luck 
ran out at Delhi where after bow¬ 
ling seven overs in India’s first 
innings, his back gave out and as 
he was still in pain he managed 
only one more over in the second 
innings. He agreed to play at 
Bombay but there too it was clear 
that he was not fully cured and 
he did very little bowling on the 
Wankhede wickefT 
It was only logical that he 
.should be rested for the Kanpur 
test, so that he was 100 per cent 
fit for the Fifth Test at Madras. 
Cbepauk proved that there was 
no trace of the injury and Dilip 
Vengsarkar and Syed Kirmani 
were Imran’s 99th and 100th vic¬ 
tims respectively. But there was 
one more personal triumph for 
Imran. His 101st victim was Sunil 
Gavaskar, who was caught by 
Sadiq Mohammed at gully when 
he tried to cut a ball outside the 
off stump. It was a vital wicket 
for the touri.sts, for Sunil looked 
set for yet another double cen¬ 
tury. It was also the first time on 
this tour that Imran has managed 
to dismiss the Indian captain. ■ 




Crisp, savoury 

JMOX 

the best salted biscuit 
...gives more taste, more satisfaction. 

Britannia biacuHta am iha beat. 




A new look team 


Protection 

unlimited 

T here were turee sups, a gully, 
a backward point, an extra 
cover, mul-on, mio-olt and inid- 
wu-Kct. But they were ail stauo* 
nary and none of them wore Ban- 
ncls and cricket boots. They wore 
helmets and sandals and were clad 
in the atrociously Hared shorts 
that are syminymous with every 
pohte force in the country. At 
evciy interval in play they took 
up their positions around the 
pitch with their lathis and stood 
there selt-consciously in front of 
the capacity crowd at Chepauk. 

Invasions of the Held were also 
noticeably fewer and further bet¬ 



ween. tnanks to excellent police 
and ground airangt.'ments. The 
first foray onto the turf was made 
by one brave soul who evaded the 
policemen when Sunil Gavaskar 
got his century on the morning of 
the third day. His invecsiun of th<* 
field certainly took some doing. 
And this alone bt'ars explanation 
At Chepauk there are two barbed 
wire fences as an extra pivcaution 
while at othei Indian Test centres 
there is just one fence. This enter- 
prising .soul scaled tlic first fence, 
braced himself and launched him¬ 
self into the air to clear the second 
fence. His difficult feat accompli¬ 
shed, he ran on and banded the 
Indian skipper, a sweet in recog¬ 
nition oi his dfforts. 

That was not all. With Yashpal 
in fine form and fast approaching 
bis fifty, another exuberant spec¬ 
tator left his seat and waited, 
perched halfway up the inner 
lence, for his chance to run on and 
congratulate the Haryana batsman. 
He was noticed by a volunteer in¬ 
side the ground and the latter- 
walked over to him and signalled 
that he should get down. But the 
spectator would not be deterred 
and tried passing the volunteer a 
fistful of sweets through the iMr- 
bed wire. When that did not work 
he offered the volunteer a hand¬ 
shake us a gesture of friendship 
but got a clenched fist by wav of 
reply. What really broke his spirit, 
though, was the fact that Yashpal 
was bowled by Iqbal Qasini four 
short of a well deserved 50 
and he did not got the chance to 
run onto the fic'id and embrace his. 
hero ■ 


F must be several years since an 
Indian Test team had only one 
spinner In the eleven. There were 
a number of furrowed brows when 
the Indian team for the Madras 
Test was announced and Shivtal 
Yadav was named twelfth man. 
For thousands of cricket fans in 
this country the young Hyderabad 
off-spinner was the logical succes¬ 
sor to ex-skipper Venkataraghavan 
and though there had been specu¬ 
lation in some circles that Yadav 
would be dropped for this Test 
in favour of Bombay all-rounder 
Sandeep Patil, no one really took 
the theory seriously. 

Chepauk is the one Test centre 
where Shivlal has not played for 


Sandeep Patil in action 

his country. In September last 
year he was in the reserves for the 
first Test against Kim Hughes's 
Australians here at Madras. It was 
only in the second Test o|f that se¬ 
ries that he made his Test debut, 
taking an admirable haul of seven 
wi^ets. Yadav displayed that he 
was a fast learner in the nine Test 
matches he played and seemed to 
be shaping well although he did 
need to develop the art of bowling 
round the wicket. According to 
Sunil Gavaskar, the logic behind 
the dropping of the young spin¬ 
ner Is straightforward; “It’s very 
simple”, he said. “We felt that it 
would be better to play Sandeep 
becau.«e he would be able to con¬ 
tribute both as a batsman and a 
bowler, while Shivlal’s contribu¬ 
tion would just have been to the 
bowling department.” 

As a result it was a new look 
Indian team that went into the 


fifth Test against Pakistan, with 
four all-rounder* in the side. The 
national hunt for a genuine all- 
rounder shows no signs ot abat- 
Ung. The senior-most of the four 
all-rounders in the team is Kar- 
san Ghavri who made his debut 
in 1974-75, the sort of person who 
is always doing something on the 
field, be it bowling, batting or 
fielding. In the words of Kim 
Hughes, he is one person who is 
grossly underestimated by his 
countrymen. Kapil is next on the 
seniority rung, having made his 
debut in Pakistan. Roger Binny 
has already proved his worth in 
the current series and has cornei- 
ed a great deal of praise for him- 


setf from both Sunil Gavaskar and 
Asif Iqbal, while Sandeep Patil. 
judging by his recent feats, has 
quite a bit of Test cricket In 
front of him. It has been a long 
time since there has been such a 
well-balanced Indian side which 
will doubtless, like wine, get bet¬ 
ter with age. 

There is greater depth in our 
batting, for a start, and while the 
artistry of the spin quartet is go¬ 
ing to be missed, there can be no, 
conceivable harm in nurturing me¬ 
dium pacers alongside spinners. 
It must also be an excellent sign 
for Indian cricket that four play¬ 
ers earned their Test caps in the 
1978-79 season against Australia 
and Pakistan. Judging by appear¬ 
ances, all those who raised laughs 
with jokes about the death of 
Indian cricket will now have ’c 
start thinking of a different line. ■ 
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O NCE again the good 

Samaritans, Suntl Dutt 
and Nargt^ were called 
upon by an about-to-bc 
wed o>uple. to do the 
kanyadaam. This time it 
was the sui prise wedding of 
villain Jictnjeel with his 
ten year long friend Pushpa: 
earlier it had been llakhee’s 
wiHlding. Pushpa admitted 
to feeling nothing ninv, 
consideiing that they h^ 
bi'T'n living together for 
the past ten years and slu; 
was almost a wife to him. 

All that bulliiballoo which 
Itanjeet’s erstwhile sex- 
kilt<-ii Jamie from England 
had cieatiKl while she 
was living with him came 
to nought, becausi' apparent' 
Iv Ranjoi't had the good 
siuise Or faith to marry 
the woman who gave him 
ten years of her lite and 
put up with him . Jamie 
meanwhile, has moved 
nwa,v. not only from his 
houst‘ but the (xiunti'y 
too and is back in Umdon. 
or wherever it was she 
came from. 

W HAl's this' we hear 
about '/.eituil Aman’s 
latest escort being 
t'eroze Khan, brother 
of Sanjav V Now that she 
has been shooting for his 
liliii with liiiii, is she going 
to fall in love all over 
again? If stm is, she is 
heading for a heartbreak 
again, for tVro/e is a 
ninrri(<d man. Once again 
sh<' will be liindi'd with 
a iarnilv man. Best of kuk 
to her. 

OA/VJAY, it seems is least 
affected by his recent 
split with /ecnat. It is 
apparent in his behaviour: 
hi* is still party-going and 
ha.s a good time with 
girls who care to fall lor 
him. All tliis shows that 
his affair with /s'cnat 
aieant nothing to him. He 
('ontmue.s to turn up lor 
parties with wile Zariae, 
iiLspite ol Zeenat's presence 
there. This again proves 
that they both want to 
.'how that they don't can- 
though I didn't think, in 
this i'<ise, showing is 
believing 

N O, Vmjti Khanna and 
Htnila Eciltl ,tre not 
getting niairied. Not yet, 
iliuwav I'hev are still at 
tile "we re giMxl Iriends” 
stage, which means things 
aie moving pretty last to- 
waids a more definite 
•Stand as lar as they aiv 


concerned. As for Smita, 
she refuses to comment on 
her relation^p and Vinod 
Ukewists makes no 
comment. 

G uess what happened 
at the close of the 
last year and on the 
heels of the new year? 
Uaram Dhuram finally 
shed all his fascination 
for Uenta Malmi and 
sighed to a friend in 
Lontidence that they bad 
parted company. Or at 
least it is not as intimate 
as it had been all these 
.years. Poor Hema. after 
losing her father, she had 
been very close to Dharam 
and there were rumours 
that she even olaoned to 



move may from the house 
in which she has been 
living with her mother 
and family. Now it seems 
it has all gone kaput. Some¬ 
body tells me she is, in all 
probability, going to be 
involved with a man you 
all know very well- I 
wouldn't tell you his name 
right now—but wait till I 
get the signal from him to 
say so. 

S UNIL GAVASKAR 
seems to have cornered 
quite a bit of glamour 
from the filmwofid. In tbe 
spate of parties by various 
people like Sujit Kumar, 
Manoj and others, more 
than the Pakistani players, 
our man Gavaskar seemed 



to steal the limelight front 



everyone else. Now that he 
has featured on the cover 
of a film-magazine—and 
that, inddcntally, proved 
quite a money spinner 
since most sports-fans 
bought the magazine mis¬ 
taking it for a sports 
magazine—will it be long 
before Gavaskar makes it 
as an actor? Actually, two 
of bis Marathi films are 
in the can—with trouble 
besetting their 
siwoting. So maybe if the 
right Hindi filmmaker takes 
him. Sunil might start a 
fresh innings. What’s more, 
he has a nice rcad.y-buik 
clean-home image, with a 
good-looking wife and a 
nice little son. 


R ATANADEEP has 
flopped, A sorry 
state for Hema and 
also for Basu Chatter.ji. 
ITie producer, Hema’s 
mother, is also involved. 

Dhairaim-Hcma un¬ 
divide team could not 
get a single film going 
successfully, for the 

a year, and now 
like they cannot 
do it divided, too. A lot 
of hopes are pinned on 
Burning Train, which is 
gwalting release. 






KHAASBAAT 


AMLAHASAfTs dislike 
for mytliolo^icals aod 
devotionals continues. Since 
he isn’t much of a "believer” 
at all, he feels quite 
uncomfortable in sudi nlms. 
he says. Some producers did 
try to tell him that if he 
can play a shady character 
in a him, why can’t he. do a 
devotional? But Kampla- 
hasan wouldn’t buy that 
l,ast year producer 
Villampuri Somanathan 
somehow coaxed Kamala- 
basan to act in a semi- 
^eligioua film Sivappukall 
'^looUtUhi but that turned 
out to be one hell of a flop. 


Jeetendra saw the 


ugu supurhit 
Yama^oja, he was so 
channeq by it that he 
persuade its producer to 
make a Hindi version. Of 
course Jpetendra played the 
male le4d and for the 
dccuratiye heroine’s role 
Jayaprada was retained. 
Good fof her that Lok 
Parlok ^a$ relea.sed along 
with Suroam. Since the latter 
is a soli9 hit Jayaprada 
isn’t disappointed with the 
negligibfe box-office success 
of Lok ifarlok. But is 
^Jeetendi^ having second 
thought^ on remaking more 
Telugu tits? His own film 
Jyolhi liane Jwale, being 


directed 
Bao, is 


.by Uasari Naravana 
also inspired by a 




Azhtathi 
he got 
flirt aro 
In his p|i 
cast in 


P POTllEN must 
welcomed his role 


Telugu mt. 
hav 

as ilhob|’s bcy-triend in 

Kolangal because 
opportunity to 
nd in mod clothes, 
evious fil.ms. he was 
fustic roles. But 
in Azhimha his role is so 
small tint hardly an.vone 
noticed lim and one got the 
feeling fiat he was rather, 
uncoir.fci^able too. 


I 


'IB/i'l 
Kail 
when he 
Hema 


G nuau KARNAm 

Kaimada fans felt great 
was cast opposite 

I alini in Rataadeev 
film turned out to 
be a tai^ affair. And 
though pirish has done a 
slightly ^better job than in 
iVishontiand Manthan, he’s 
hardly ipipressive. 
Anweshqtie, a Kannada film 
he is pnmioting (he’s acting 
in it too) has run into some 
financial^troublc and Girish 
believes that by making pots 
of momw in Hindi films, he 
can go ground making the 
kind of,‘K 9 nnada films be 
belicvcsjn. And those 
who acoise him of being 

PnotogrspM on tnis page by Siibha 



hundred per cent mercenary 
would be surprised to note 
that be has accepted a 
“guest role” io an Assamese 
flfai^ Aporupa; he plays a 
tea plantation owner who 
takes to drinking soon after 
his wife’s death. 

I N many (rf his films, 
Thengai Srinivasan's 
buflFoonery gets him more 
applause than the hero but 
he can’t really be expected 
to play a comedian in real 
life too. Few days ago, he 
was spotted in the waiting 
room of Coimbatore railway 
station. Jn a few seconds, 
the hall was packed by 
curious fans. A young boy 
wanted him to dance. 
Thengai looked very 
tired and lost. 

His eyes were bright red. 
“He has been drinking”, said 
one of the onlookers. 

“Don’t be mad.” his friend 
snapped back. “Thengai 
claims to be MGR’s disciple. 
How can he drink?” Thengai 
kept on asking the crowd 
to go away; he even got up 
couple of times, folded his 
hand.s and asked to be left 
in peace. The crowd 
dispersed only when some 
other occupants of the 
waiting room called in the 
police. 


W HY did Azhiatha 
Kolangal get rather 
poor reoiptions in smaller 
towns? Some oclicve that 
the audiences got worked 
up seeing a young 
schoolboy having a crush 
on his teacher. But is it 
possible that the males 
were a bit disappointed 
with the .smooching 
scenes between the 
teacher and the student? 
After the success of 
Malayalam films lik^' 
Rathi Ntvedham and 
Thakara which showed 
teenagers sleeping with 
elderly women. Tamil 
Nadu audiences craved 
for the same. 

H eard this one? 

Rathi Agniholri, the 
“mod, mod’ star, was once 
asked lyhethcr she played 
any musical instrument. 
Pat came the reply: “Yes, 
the gramophone.” Didn’t 
know she had that deadly 
a sense of humour. 


PIOUSJI 
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ARIES (March 21 — 
A|>ril 20) Your solar 
Hgn Is Aries, your rul¬ 
ing planet is Mars, 
your lucky day Is 
Tuesday, your lucky colour is 
crimson and your lucky gems are 
coral and diamond. 

For most people born under this 
planet. 1980 should prove to be a 
happy and fortunate year. The last 
few months ol 1980 are- expected 
to be particularlv lucky. 

People born at noon will enjoy 
good health and 1980. on the 
whole, will prove exceptionally 
lucky for them. In the iatte.r part 
of the year they will have a string 
of achievements. Those born at 
about sunset will experience dep¬ 
ression and low spirits. However, 
on tiu! business front, they will 
make huge profits and also conso¬ 
lidate earlier gains. The last three 
months of the year will prove 
lucky for those engaged in profes¬ 
sional careers. Those born around 
midnight may experience some 
problems on the financial front. 
Disagreements on the domestic 
front are also likely to worry 
them incessantly. Those bora on 
March 21, March 22 or March 23 
are likely to enjoy a lot of good 
fortune this year. Valuable advice 
from relatives, elders and friends 
will contribute to their success. 
Those born between March 24 and 
28 will have a good start at the 
beginning of the year but they 
will reach their climax only in 
May. Those celebrating their 
birthday on March 29 are not un¬ 
likely to meet a lot of opposition 
Irom either relatives or business 
associate.s. 

Those born on March 30, March 
31 or April I, may be compelled 
to enter into an agreement with 
an elderly associate. The negotia¬ 
tions will prove advantageous. 
New business deals will bring in 
lot of profits in September and 
early October. Those bora on 
April S are advised to look after 
their health, both mental and phy¬ 
sical. In March, they may cele¬ 
brate a happy romance. November 
promises further progress on all 
fronts. 

Everyone born under this 
planet should guard against over 
optimism and extravagance. Those 
born around April 20 may do a 
fair bit of travelling. 





TAURUS (April 21— 
) May 22) Your sular 
V' sign is Taurus, your 
^. ruling planet is Ve¬ 
nus, your lucky day is 


Friday, your lucky colour is dark 


blue and your fortunate gem i.s 


the sapphire. 



1980 
for you 



Those born on or around April 
21 will make immense gains if 
they follow the timely adrice of 
elders and family friends. They 
will gain through elders. 

For those born between April 
26 and 27^ promising opportunities 
arc in the offing in the months of 
.luly and August. September lyill 
be a trying month for those born 
between April 28 and 29. But 
those who celebrate their birth¬ 


days on April 30 will prosper in 
January with the help of friends. 
Those born between May 1 and 4 
are recommended to check strong 
tendencies to extravagance parti¬ 
cularly in May and December. 
They are also advised to pay a 
little extra attention to health at 
the beginning of March. Those 
who celebrate their birthdays be¬ 
tween May 5 and 8 experience 
improved health and better for¬ 
tunes. May 8 is a particularly 
lucky birthday. February will 
prove to be the best niontn for 
those whose birthdays are on 
May 9. They may gain through 
.speculation while those celebrat 
ing their birthdays between Ma.> 
13 and 16 will prosper and enjoy 
good fortunes in love and 
romance. 


21)—Your solar 
Gemini, your 
ruling planet is Mer- 
' ' cury. your fortunate 

day is Wednesday and your lucky 
colour is yellow. Your fortunate 
gem is the emerald. Except for 
some of those born under this sign 
there will no hardship for the 
others though they might suffer 
more due to the general conditions 
prevailing. They will have a sense 
of stability as regards personal 
affairs. They might suffer finan¬ 
cially. Therefore, they should 
take careful stock of their in¬ 
vestments. 

There will be success and good 
fortune in the second part of the 
year for those who celebrate their 
^thdays on or near May 22, May 
24 and May 25. They will pros¬ 
per in business in January and 

remaining 

P*rthdays of May indicate romance 
In March and April, exceptionally 
great business activity in June 
followed by h»piness at the end 
of the year. The first five birth¬ 
days in June indicate romance and 
are In some way linked with the 
occult sciences, 


Those celebrating their birth¬ 
days on or near June 7 trill 

have a lot of business and intel¬ 
lectual activity in May although 
whatever they may do might lead 
to some criticism at the end of 
June. Those who celebrate their 
birthdays between June 9 and 11 
will also excel in business and 
speculation In January and Sep¬ 
tember. At the same time their 
children will make rapid progress 
in their vocation and will succeed 
ill their studies. However, they 
should not take risks in the two 
months. Care should be taken of 
the health of self and children. 
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Those who celebrate their 
birthdays^ pn June 14 and 15, are 
recomntended to be careful at the 
end of November. Those whose 
birthdays fall on the remaining 
days will be upset in spring 
A big change is in the oiling for 
those whose birthdays are on June 
18. This will be linked with a 
happy romance in Marcdi. 


'’ri CANCER (June *a— 

J“ly 22)-—Your solai 

• sign is Cancer, your 

■3 \ ruling planet is the 

Moon, your fortunate 
day IS Monday, your lud^ colour 
Is violet and your fortunate gems 
are the pearl and agate. 

Those bom around noon will 
make new and important friends 
and will be very happy towards 
the end of the year. Those born 
around sunset will benefit from 
deaths of relations and may also 
receive fortune through their 
spouses or partners. Those cele* 
brating their birthdays on June 
22. 23 and 24 will benefit from the 
occult sciences and will be very 
happy due to a romance. Those 
ceicbratigg their birthday on June 
27 will travel extensively. Those 
celebrating their birthdays on July 
2 and 3 will experience an event¬ 
ful and happy year. January will 
be a time for intense business 
activity. May will see intense 
social activitv. 

Those whose birthdays are on 
or around July 11 will receive an 
excellent business opportunity and 
will exploit it at the end of May 
or the beginning of June. July 
will be a time for a well-deserved 
rest for them. Those cefebrating 
their birthdays on or around July 
16 will have good fortune in spring 
when they might win a lottery. 
Those whose birthdays fall on 
July 17 and 18 will gain an excel¬ 
lent business opportunity in the 
beginning of August or Septem¬ 
ber. Those whose birthdays are 
on July 22 are 'advised to stay 
away from deceptive friends in 
July and November. 

UEO (July 23 — 

. Wl—Your 

I ruling planet is the 
M'fii-vAv Sun, your most for¬ 
tunate day is Sunday, your lucky 
colour is orange, your fortunate 
gem is the ruby. 

This year will be one of sudden 
changes and remarkable events, 
and this will apply especially to 
those born in July and the first 
two days of August. Those born 
at noon will experience great 
changes in business and acquire 
new friends. Those born at sunset 
will experience great matrimonial 
difficulties. These may ultimately 
culminate in divorce and separa¬ 
tion. Those burn at midnight atr 
advised to take care ol their 
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health. Thom born between July 
23 and 25 witt have some baffling 
problems facing them at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. They are advis¬ 
ed to take the advice m their rela¬ 
tives. Those born on or around 
July 28 are advised not to specu¬ 
late and to avoid getting into 
quarrels around the end of June 
'and beginning ' of July. August 
and September should prove to 
be very favourable months for 
those celebrating their birthday 
on July 31 and August 1. They 
will benefit through their elders, 
property deals and service con¬ 
tracts. Those born between 
August 2 and 5—especially August 
2—should be careful while con¬ 
ducting business deals. 

Those celebrating their birth¬ 
days on August 5 and 7 are pos¬ 
sibly going to gain through cal¬ 
culated business risks and through 
ciders around March and April A 
happy romance is forecast in July 
Those born on or around August 
8 will be happy in the second halt 
of October. There will be social 
events. Children will also be the 
cause of bapiness. They will also 
gain from speculation. For those 
celebrating their birthdays on 
August 10 may witness a renewal 
of friendship (probably formed 
during a journey) and subsequent 
marriage before the end of the 
year. Those with birthdays on 
August 12 and 13 are advis^ to 
be careful in minor business and 
vocational matters in April and 
May. Those whose birthdays fall 
on August 18, 21 and 22 can ex¬ 
pect a fair share of gain. 

.Jav' VUMJO (August 23 
w/)i i —September 22)— 
' %' -. V ' , Your solar sign is 

; ^)\ / Virgo, your ruling 
‘ planet is Mercury, 
your most fortunate day is Wed¬ 
nesday, your lucky colour is dark 
yellow and your lucky gem is the 
sardonyx. 

Apart from a few exceptions the 
outlook for those born under 
Virgo in 1980 is exceptionally 
good. Those born around sunrise 
will have the very best of health 
and good fortune. Those born 
later prosTOr in business 

and van distinction in vocation. 
Those born around sunset will 
benefit through their spouses and 
partners and some will benefit 
from legacies. Those who were 
born around midnight will find 
happiness in their domestic and 
personal lives. Those born be¬ 
tween August 23 to 26 will gain 
through the occult and from 
occUt practitioners. They might 
also gain through a journey in 
January or February. Those cele¬ 
brating their birthdays from 
August 31 to September 1 are ad¬ 
vised to take care of their health 
around their birthdays. Those 


born on or near September 4 will 
experience an eventful year. They 
will gain through speculation and 
through children in January and 
through distant relatives in May. 
But their most successful months 
are likely to be September and 
December. In September they will 
be extremely busy while in Decem¬ 
ber they will reap the benefits of 
their hard work. Those born on 
September 7 are advised to exer¬ 
cise extreme caution in their rela¬ 
tions with their elders and in mat¬ 
ters dealing with property. They 
should avoid quarrels and need¬ 
less risks in April and guard 
against financial deceptions in 
July. Those born on September 
11 and 12 may suffer a minor set 
back in April and May. 




v ‘t- j libra Seidember 23 
__ October 22) Your 

5jg„ ijj Libra. 

t /iv'' ruling planet is 

‘ Venus, your, most for¬ 
tunate day is Thursday., 

your lucky colour is pale blue, 
your fortunate gem is chrysolite. 

Librans can look forward to 
1980 with the utmost coafidcua';, 
especially in the last few months 
of the year. This is especially ap¬ 
plicable to people born around 
sunrise. 

Those born between September 
23 and 25 will experience much 
happinesss and good fortune in 
January and February. The second 
half of August will also prove to 
be an enjoyable time. Librans 
born on September 26 and 27 will 
form new friends dod be married 
by the end of summer. Romance 
Is also forecast. Tho.se ,born on 
September 29 are likely to be in 
love by the end of summer. Tho-se 
born on September 30 will benefit 
from elders and property matters 
by August. Those born between 
October 1 and 3 are, however, ad¬ 
vised to exercise caution in mat¬ 
ters relating to business in Janu¬ 
ary. Those born on October 5 will 
form important friendships and as 
a result of such friendships will 
suddenly discover a splendid 
business or financial opportunity 
and exploit the same to great ad¬ 
vantage by the end of 1980. For 
those born between October 6 and 
7 a speculative venture may turn 
out well. A lot of money will also 
be made. Those born between 
October 17 and 18 will travel a lot. 
For those born on October 21 a 
romantic ffivolvement in forecast. 

SCORFlO (October 
aA/v?- 23 November 21) 

} Your solar sign is 

r •] Scorpio, your ruling 
- planet is Mars, your 

most fortunate day is Tuesday, 
your lucky colour is dark red and 
your fortunate gem is the opal 

Scorpions are likeW to find 1%0 
exceedingly eventful and fairly 
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Q{in(fustmi CiassicauS/lusto 

Your opportunity to add to your 
classical collection. 

Choose any 3 
from 58 outstanding LPs 

forRs 99(pi us taxes) 

And save over Rs 27. 


6 new LP’s by today’s greats... 

All Akhar Khan. Vilayai Khan, Nikhil Bancrjcc. 
Shiv Kumar Sharnia, Bismillah Khan, 

(inan Prakash Ghosh 


introducing two fresh talents... 

Budhaditya Mukherjee (Silar), Malini Rajurkar , 'v'oc.d) 


and 50 other new pressings 

of performances by 

Onikarnath Thakur, Ameer Khan, Bade GhulaiVi Aii Khan, 
Ail Akbar Khan, Vilayat Khan, Ravi Shankar. Amjad AJi Khan, 
Bhimsen Joshi, Bi.smillah Khan, Pannalal Ghosh, 

Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan, Shivkumar Sharma,Nazakal/.Salamat, 
Parveen Sultana, Girija Devi, Nirmala Devi & Other Greats 


Offer open 
until February 15, 
1980 



HMV 


His Master’s Voice 


Visit your nearest HMV dealer 


GC35B7 




...if tiillir 'flto ■ 
tlMir 

-twA^i gfc iw extraTatfuiOB 
'tfl’^m^bL'.wlU be- ^rticulariy nui^ 
in Augiut aad 
In many casm ttuy 
itfl te vBiy ba«y aettUng or mo- 
into aaw. boats at tbe begins 
V/Ung of 0in'y«ffi^.'.F«r these born 
^l^^fwtwaen October 30 and Novmn* 
'4 :ber 4. Jgnnaiy aOo November 
K'". ahoola prove to be their best 
will also travel a 
^^■’fteat dedi Those born between 
jifi^i^veiolier 2 $k»i 5 are advised to 
T- take care of their health in spring 
v' . and those bom between Novem- 
' ber 4 and 5 should take care of 
their health in January'and May. 
But it is deOnite that they will 
travel a lot. Travelling will also 
' mean that a lot of new friends 
will be acquired in the process. 
For those born between October 
30 and November 4, January and 
November shoiild prove to be the 
best months. Those celebrating 
their birthdays on November 2 
and 3, however, are advised to 
take extra care of their health. 
A romantic involvement is fore¬ 
cast in early spring for those bom 
between November 6 aod 9. Those 
born between November 9 and 13 

g rosper in January and February, 
ut perhaps the most fortunate 
birthdays are November 14, 15 
and 16. Those bom on these days 
will prosper exceedingly in August, 
September and October. An ex¬ 
cellent period for travelling as well 
as launching on siKcalative enters 
prises. Those born on November 
17 are advised not to avoid exert 
themselves too much. 

8AGITTABIU8 <No> 
vesBber 2h->Oeoendier 
^ 22) Your solar sign is 

Sagittarius, your ruling 
planet is Jupiter, your 
most fortunate day is Thursday, 
your lucky colour is pnrple and 
your. lucky gem the topaz. 

This should utove to be a good 
year for mo$t SagittarUms. Health 
will take a turn! for the better and 
financial problems will not assume 
terrifying proportions. 

Among the more auspicious 
birthdays will be November 22-25 
of which the 22ad and 

23r<J will perh^s be the best«Soc- 
in the' field of business in 
JaiiM ny vv.ii )>c followed by equal¬ 
ly good !<.. iH.v r>nf’ wri.”' ''vr 
mfnencc in il - > 

.^pril and '' 

/; qactacular i 

:.wiU come at tii 

V-^niose oelebratnii: . . '.i.o'-' 

. between November . 
notch up reasonable .viDi 

regard to business. 

Those who celeorate their birth¬ 
days between November 23 anu 
December I are in for a romantic 
' spring and'will achieve reasonable 
professional success fii June, al- 




specolath* t ft jpei r iaBittsg 
present tbemshnw to ttow bora 
m or aroimit Deoanber 4, for 
whmn A^ will bring antpis 
dianoe for mnantic assodatk^ 
Oeoamber 8 and 9 are birthdays 
indicative of iitfenae huainess ao>. 
tivito in May. They 

nuto a lot of new ,friends, a lot 
of them fairly yoniig; 

GAhocaiN OMcam- 
r ^ 23-^anaary 29) 

^ Your first sign is 
Capciaiirn,^yoar mllng 
« planet is Saturn, y«ir 
most favourable day is Saturday, 
your hidsy colour Is dark gremi 
and yonr lucky gem is the tur¬ 
quoise. 

Those horn between January I 
and 4 (espedaUy if bora at sun¬ 
rise) will be troubled Mr sudden 
upheavals, of which the worst 
troe trill be domestic. The Sth 
and 6tii are birthdays triiich are 
generally favourable, but those 
born on these two dates riiould 
keep their wits about them. 

It trill be a most mtdting year 
for those boro between January 6 
and 9. They will have to put in a 
lot of hard work to expand their 
businesses or to further their res¬ 
pective careers. Hard work in May 
and Jane will bring rewards in or 
around September. For children, 
the period between July and Oct¬ 
ober will be particularly fruftfoL 
Tbe remainder of the year is likely 
to bring in its wake some serious 
matrimonial disturbances. 

ntose celebrating the remain¬ 
ing birthdays are advised to guard 
(against d^pthm and mer^opti-' 
mism. Extravagance in January 
and April should be avoided 
scrupulously and special attention 
shouM be paid to professional de- 
tafis in the month of November, 
bring exceUent opportunities for 
business expansion for those bora 
between ^11 24 and 25. These 
ppportunitiis tf token win bring 
in sudden and miexpected" gains in. 
autumn and iMattves win be .«c- 
tremely belpfhi ain’d cooperative. ' 

AI|VAiaiI8 (laniuny 
Fehrtiaiy 19) 

: ':tur solar sign is 

- ' I’.'irius, your nifing 
is Satiirn, your 
i tuursi.^. day is Saturaay, 
.ccky c'^ ’ir is light green 
d yonr lu< ..' 'tem is the ame- 
,, , 

Those born ’ imwry 21 

and 24 are in r. :/• ’ 

exacting years o. 
will start by ec'... 
rivalry or oppositiu.^ 

;cs.<iona! beliefs . in . i 
Those celebrating Jauu,.,.. 
and 26 will conibine. business and 
pleasure succes^ully in. February 
and win come in for.;a lot of'gain' 


» 21 


Jauui.i.. 


s ;,kappy 
sUy re-', 
the end- 


cnwfkil adstowtogl The ymnraMttg: - 
January Urttadays nreoge happy ’ 
romance hi March, ireqneatlii re-'.''. 
gnltlttg in • marriage hy the end-..'. 
.'OfHm dpean 

: Aamtt will be a monfli pf’-'y- 
dumti and travel for the majority,.'; ,, 
-.of tnooe whoae birthdiwa faQ' eni . 
Feluwry: 7 and 10. They are.- i 
lOcriy to strike up new friendriiips 
with ytwng Interesting people whovi^ 
win help In furthering business 
and pnnessloaal interests. Those 
celetn-ating birthdays on February , 
11th anO%h win^ a M M tra-.', 
veOing thaidu to .the cooparalltoi'TV: 
of relativea Fetouaty 14 is a bWh i- 
day presaging a great deal of bnsi- 
ness activity in the month of Jan>' %;: 
uary. 

FJBCBS OMltm 
— March 20) Yottl-'r;' 
solar sign is Ks*x»i 'V; 
yonr ruling planet is- 
—-waa Jupiter, your most fw?- : 

tunate day is Thursday, yonr . 
lucky gem is bloodstone. 

Those born under this star will ' 
expertence their fair riiain ot 
ups and downs this year. 

On the other band, for the ma- 
foriQf of those bora under this star, 
1980 will be fairly memorable on 
account of some new friend^ps, 
or strengthening of other aoqnain- 
toncea Those celebrating Febru¬ 
ary 20 may encounter determined 
opposition from elders and part¬ 
ners but will nevertheless experi¬ 
ence a fair deal of good fortune m. 
January. Those bora between Feb- 
rwry 21 and 23 pro^r either 
directly or indJrecty through 
various sourcea 

January and July could be par¬ 
ticularly trying months fw those 
celebratiag birthdays on February 
24, 25 and 26. Those born on the 
last two dates are advised 
to be careful in . the 
monUi of June. However, they 
would do well to further their 
business Interests a^ hnre affairs 
to the best of their efforts in Octo¬ 
ber. This %rill be a period of unu¬ 
sual circumstances, and people 
will tend' to make tbe most ot 
these changea 

'those born between March 1 
end 8 wiJB prosper in January, es¬ 
pecially those bora on March 5. 
January will see a great deal of 
new friendshipa Those bora be- 
*we«n 9 and 12 will prov 

per to February, whilo those wj- ' 
•re bora, on I 

hi« r 

. r 

uioatn 

Msoiclays on 


M. B. RAMAN 
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STATE LOTTERY 


BUMPER 

PRIZE 



6 First Prizes 

Rs. lyoa.ooo 

6 Second Prizes 

Rs. I0»000 

12 Third Prizes 

Rs. 5,000 

60 Fourth Prizes 

Rs. 1,000 

108 Fifth Prizes 

Rs. SOO 

1,440 Sixth Prizes 

Rs. 50 

10300 Seventh Prizes 

Rs. 10 

1,44,000 Eighth Prizes 

Rs.5 


1,56,433 prizes worth 
Rs. 27,34,000 


Rs.2 

per ticket 
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@) Mysore Sales International Ltd., Bangalore 


WHATEVER YOUR OTHER 
SCHEMES OF STUDIES FOR 
IIT ENTRANCE, 

YOU WILL B E R ASH TO 
IGNORE OUR 
ISSUED AS A FREE 
SUPPLEMENT TO 


BRILLIANT*S POSTAL 
COURSE FOR IIT-JEE 1980 

( Enrolment now on ) 



FILE 


is a poitfolio of 250 provocative problems 
Ml Physics with worked out solutions 



BRILLIANT 

TUTORIALS 


12. Masilamani MudaN Street ,T.I\lagar, 
Madras-600017 Phone; 442099 

ALSU ELABORATE POSTAL COURSE FOR 
MBBS ENTRANCE EXAMS ALL OVER INOIA 


lU t 4; [ <i 3TB 


& ENERGY 


in every 20-clay pack. 



Only OKASA, with a high-powered 
combination of 6 bio-chemicals, 6 minerals, 
10 essential vitamins and rare herbal extracts 
like Ashwagandha and Yohimbine helps you 
get the most out of life. Start on OKASA 
today and teel the difference yourself. 
Now in a handy new pack 

OKASA 

Availab!? at all leading chffmists. 

For a free booklet on OKASA write to 

OKASA CO PVT LTD. ® 

Post Box No. 396. Bombay 400 001. O 










XARETY 


Sunday week 


mifw^ md Meroury are in jCaprlcorrt. Venue end Kethu m in Aquarius, Mare. Ju^r and Rahu are coiyoined 


in Leo, Saturn aione ia in Virgo and Ne^uns and Uranus are in Scorpio 
and Cancer from Taurus. 


ido 

The Moon will be moving through Qamln! 




ARIES <Mareh 21 — 
A^l 20) You will make 
financial gains in un¬ 
it expected waya. Property 


deals will favour you. 
Partnership ventures will also pros¬ 
per. Your relatives and friends will 
praise your efforts. Adopt novel 
ana original ideas In business. 
These will bear fruit. Womenfolk 
are advised not to write any con¬ 
fidential letters or sign any agree¬ 
ment this week, flood dates: 27, 28 
31 and 2. Lucky numbers: 3 and 9 
Favourable dlreellon: West. 

TAURUO (April 21 — 
May 22) Seek and act 
upon the advice of 
elderly people. Beware 
of disputes with those 
in authority and young people. 
Qusrd yourself against threat or 
trickery. Businessmen should be 
careful about undertaking contracts 
or signing agreements. Your finan¬ 
cial position will Improve rapidly. 
Social activities and sound health 
are forecast, flood dates: 28, 30, 
31 and 1, Lucky numbers: 0 and 11. 
Favourable dlrectlen: South. 




'■IT flEMINI (May 23 — 
Ju'** *"•) A good weak 
In many respects. Make 
' , .aJ , hay while the sun 

■'*' ' shines. You may have 

to ge on an unexpected Journey. 
Discussion with others, will lead to 
good decisions. This week is fav¬ 
ourable for love and matrimonial 
affairs. Friends will be cordial 
and helpful. You will win legal 
suits pending in courts and gain 
in sports. You must be ready to 
piay the host and render help to 
your nearest relatives and close 
friends. Some may get promotion 
and transfer orders, flood dates: 
27, 29, 31 and 2. Lucky numbers: 
2 and 7, Favourable directions: West 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22} If you think 
and take steps in the 
■right directions, every¬ 
thing will move smooth¬ 
ly. Don't stoop to make 
easy money by gambling and 

betting. You will find opportunities 
to attend parties and entertain 
yourself. A good time for lovers. 
Letters will birng good news. A 

lucky period for businessmen. Keep 
away from bad company and do not 
be misguided by the vain utterances 
of your comrades. Good dates: 29. 
30, 1 and 2. Lucky numbers: 5 and 
6. Favourable direction: South. 



. - .y 




LEO (July 23 — August 
22) You will have to 

S le hard to keep 
les you have 
made. Some will get 
and promotions, others may be trans¬ 
ferred In their jobs. Some members 
of the family will buy new clothes. 
Jewels and costly presents. The 
weekend will be merry. Some will 
reach a favourable solution in pro¬ 
perty matters. Letters will bring 
good news. Someone in your family 
will land you in a tight spot. 
Medical expensea are on the cards, 
flood dales: 31, i and 2. Lucky 
numbon: 3 and 6. Favourable dfree* 
liont South. 


> VIRQO (Augiwt 23 — 

< S^tembar 22) The be- 
'.sV' ginning of the week 
V will find you busy. You 
will have untimely 
meals and also spend sleepless 
nights. Help from others and their 
support will help you to solve some 
problems. Value their sugges¬ 
tions. However, you will be able to 
satisfy your family's wants. Some 
will gain In sports, speculation and 
betting. Don't go In for new ven¬ 
tures. flood dates: 28, 29 and 31. 
Lucky numbers: 1 and 7. Favourable 
directlona: West and East. 

LIBRA (September 23 
' October 22) A good 

"if" week for businessmen 
. .. , . to make profits and 

‘ ■ sign now agreements. 

Financially, you will achieve success 
only at the end of the year. No 
family problem is there to trouble 
you. Differences, if any with your 
colleagues are likely to be patched 
up in your favour. The weekend will 
be enjoyable. A good week tor love 
and matrimonial affairs. Take care 
of your health and avoid betting 
and gambling. Good dalee: 27, 28. 
31 and 2. Lucky numbers: 3 and 6. 
Favoursbls direction: North-west. 

- SCORPIO (October 23 

— November 21) This 
■ week more than avcr- 
• age success is predicl- 
' ed. Your financial posi¬ 
tion Improves rapidly. There is a 
chance of promotion and transfer. 
You are very close to your cherish¬ 
ed goal. You will make new friends 
Children and young friends will 
contribute to youi happiness. Love 
and matrimonial affairs will prove 
fruitful. Give importance to domes¬ 
tic issues. Good dales: 29, 31, 1 
and 2. Luciv numbers: 4 and 7. 
Fsvourabis direction: South. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novam- 
.vbar 22 — Dacsmbar 22) 

Y-;' A new friendship will 
k ' ; bring happiness. Do not 
arouse the hostility of 
employers and those in authority. 
Curb erratic tendencies in business, 
family and social matters. Tone up 
your nerves and check extravag¬ 
ance. Safeguard your health and 
that of your family. Speculation and 
gambling will pay rich dividends. 
Leltera will bring good news, flood 
dataa: 27, 28, 30 and 2. Lucky num> 
ban: 1 and 9. Favourable dlrae- 
tlona: East and North. 


^ / CAPRICORN (Oacambar 

V '5 V . 23 — January 20) This 

will a week of mlx- 
fortunes. Make full 
use of all opportunities 
which present themselves. Attend 
to your business and be watchful 
In love and domestic matters. 
Choose friends of the opposite sex 
with care and discretion. You 
must forge ahead on all fronts. 
Benefical changes, travel and Im¬ 
proved health are portended. Your 
enemies are on the prowl, flood 
dataa: 29, 30 and 31. Lucky num- 
bare: 6 and 4. Favourable direction: 
South. 




AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) This 
\ 'T y ■ week calls for utmost 
care, tact and circum- 
' spection in all your 

dealings. A new romantic friendship 
is probable. Adopt original ideas 
In business or in your professional 
career. Medical expenditure is fore¬ 
seen in the family. Do not be mis¬ 
guided by suggestions of 
friends and relatives. Good dates: 
29, 31, 1 and 2. Lucky nunsbtre: 1 
and 10. Favourable direction: North- 


,<■ ' . PISCES (Fabroary 20 

- j'"' — March 20) A lady in 

f*'t>lly may cause un- 
expected anxiety — 
others, however, will 
contribute to your well-being and 
happiness. This week is favourable 
(or finance and property deals 
with estate agents and lawyers. 
Secret matters are especially well- 
signified. New friends and elderly 
relatives will Drove helpful. Seek and 
act upon the advice of elders, 
flood dates: 31. 1 and 2. Lucky 
numbon: 10 and 6. Favourable 
directions: East and South-west. 


M B. RAMAN 
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VARIETY 


chess 

Htibnar (Black) 



Spasaky (WhHa) to play 
PomMon aAar Blaek’m ZtM mowm 


GAME OF THE MONTH loaluras lha prom- 
isad encounter beteraan Spasaky and 
Hubner from the Munich tournament about 
ahich I wrote a couple of waaka ago This 
game was played In the last round of lha 
tournament, which Hubrwr was at lha time 
leading Spassky was a point behind, having 
lust been through a sticky patch during 
which he had lost one game and very nearly 
lost another Hubnar on the other hand was 
not only unbeaten, but had not aven bean In 
danger of defeat In any of his previous 
games So 'form' certainly favoured the 
Gkirman grandmaster, but In such tight situ¬ 
ations where everything hinges on one 
game the psychological factors are of much 
greater importnnoe In lha event Spassky 
rose to the occasion, dramatically so. A 
leading grandmaster once remarked to ms, 
'When Spassky is playing at his b<mt. ha 
executes without a trial' Certainly, as It 
turned out. Hubner would have stood mors 
chance in the hands of the Ayatollah Kho 
maini himself 

White B Spassky Black R Hubrmr 
Munich 1974 Niinzo-Indian Xtefsnce 
1. P—04. N—KB3; 2. R—084. P—K3; 3. 
N—OB3. a— N8: 4. R-«3. R—ON3; 8. 
N—K2. B—R3; 6. N—N3. 0—0; 7. R—«4. 
N—B3; 3. B—Q3. ^ well-known trap—If 
e , N X OP then 9. O—R4, B * N f. 10 
P X B arid White wins a piece 

•.P—K4: 9. P—OS. N—OR4; 10.0—K2. 

BxNiill.PxB. R—B3; 12.H—BS.N—K1. 
He dare not allow the unbreakable pin 
B N5 

13. R~'B4. O—B2?. After this, natural¬ 

looking move. Black's game goes uncon- 
tioltably downhill Better was 13 . P—83 

holding back White's centre 

14. P a P, Q a P; IS. 0-01. P—B3. Too late, 
but 15 .Ox BP lost outright to 16 B—N2. 
O—N5. 17 N—R6i^. PxN, IB O-N^ 

18. B—B4I. Q a BP; 17. OR—B1,0-R8; IS. 
P—OSf This point of White's pawn sacrifice 
Black's pieces are temporarily locked out of 
play 

15. . . .. N—N2; 19. N—K7i. K—HI; 2& 

R—KS. P a P; 21. B a P. N—B3; (DIAGRAM) 

22. B a RPII Vary finely calculated If 2? ... 
K X B. 23 H—083. O- B4t; 24 K—R1 the 
threat of R—KR3+ is Impossible to parry, 
while after 22 . N a B. 23 8 x Pr I, K a 8; 

24 O—N4 4 . K— R1. 25 N—N6 r. K—N2; 26 
N X RI etc Black's king Is complslely 
denuded of piotectlon 

22. .... N a QPf The only chance 

23. O—KB27I Hare Spassky gats rather 
carried away by his own romanticism The 
mundane retreat 23 B -N1 would have left 
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Black quite defenoe l e ii . 

23. . . „ N—Nt? Missing his one chance 

23.NxB when I see no dear win for 

White. 

24. 0—04, 0-t(S4; 23. QsO. rii|l+; 2S. 

n X R. (I s O; 27. R—B3. H-G1I Apparently 
a saving move 2S. B—MSII But rto. After 
28. ... N X N; 29 B—67 there is no way to 
avert mate (28. . , N—N5; 29 R—R3f, 

N—R3; 30. R X N mate) so Black resigned. A 
game worth replaying. 

MICHAEL STEAIM 


bridge 


stamps 



IN THE COURSE of the bidding your partner 
Incapably drops an honour card on the 
table. Do you kiKiw the ruling? If so. you 
may be able to find the answer to a problem 
that arose during the last American 
LIfemasters Pairs You are West and the 
bidding has gone: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

_ 

— 

1* 

29 

2M 

No 

3* 

No 

39 

59 

SM 

No 

6M 

No 

No 

No 


Your hand Is. 

*863 

M 6 

♦ A J e 7 6 

* 10 9 6 4 


On the first round you were unabla to taka 
any action because your partner had drop- 
pad the Ace of clubs on the table. You had 
to pass lor one round Now It Is your turn to 
lead, and the declarer, exercisina one of his 
options, bats a club lead. So wnat do you 
do? >. 

John Mohan, playing with Eddie Kantar, 
found the right answer. This was lha full 
hand. 


9 


Oealar, North N-S vulnerable. 

* A J 7 5 4 
« J 5 

9 O 

* K O 7 5 3 


8 6 3 
6 

A J 8 7 6 
to 9 6 4 


N 

W E 

S 


*09 

B 7 4 3 

9 K 109S43 
* A J 


« K 10 2 
V AKQ109a2 

9 2 

« 8 2 


The bidding by North-South, I am sura 
you will agree, was less than LItemastorly. It 
is usually better to open One Club rather 
than One Spade with 5-5 in the black suits: 
North's reverse at the Three level was 
unsound on his values: South might have 
launched the 'old Black' on the second 
round, and North's Five Hearts was unjus¬ 
tified. 

Reverting to the lead, Mohan chose a low 
diamond Kantar won with the King and 
cashed his Ace of clubs to defeat the corv 
tract You see why it was essential to tead a 
low diamond, not the Aoa? The prohibition 
against leading a club exists so long as the 
lead is retain^ If West had led 9 A he 
would have been unable to tead a cJub at 
trick 2. and South might have discarded his 
club losers on dummy's spades 


TERENCE REESE 


FOUR YEARS AGO the people of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, the British Pacific col¬ 
ony, agreed to separate Into the two originai 
geographical groups preparatory to their 
becoming Independent. The EIHoa islanders 
revived the traditional name for their group, 
Tuvalu, and the first stamps baaring this 
nama were iasued on 1 January 1976, the 
official data of the separation. Since then 
Tuvalu haa issuad soma attractive series 
featuring life In the Islands, local crafts and 
sea creatures. This SO-cants stamp is one of 
several ahowing fishermen at work. Tuvalu 
runs He own ^llatelic service to provide 
new issues end firat dm covers at lace 
value. Tfte address Is- fmilatelic Bureau, 
OPO, Funcfutl. Tuvalu. Central Patific 
Some of tfte early Issues, notably the $5 
stamp in the 1976 definitive series, are 
already sold out. 

C. W. HILL 


quiz 

OUeSTIONS 

1. What Is the City ? 

2. What was the Amritsar 

3. What was the Freie Buhne? 

4. What Is the Gay Liberation 
Front? 

6. What is insulin? 

6. When was the Irgun Zvai Leiimi 
founded ? 

7. What is foehn? 

a. What Is laser the acronym of ? 


‘uoitetpeu )o uo|se|Ui3 pe 
-)B|nuJ|)S Aq uo|)BO|)!|dujv iijOn ’8 
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6u|S)pBJd )0 uoies!us6jo uy > 
-euiejp onsiieinieu jeeuojd o| 6981- 
ui outtieM OHO Aq uipeQ u) papuno) 
uonesjuBOJO Bujanpoid Aejd y *6 

*61.61 ‘St 
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sjenbs ei)| 01 uoAjB euiBU em *t 
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I PIP IT! r PIP IT! 
I CONFESS!! PIPIT' 



■ :<! 
■I'l 


OH, I FEEL 50 euiLTyi 
I PON'T KNOW WHAT 
came OVER ME! I 
FEEL 50 GUILTV'.' 


HOLP ON IVOU can't SET) 
.AWAV WITH THAT! 7 


ALL RI6HT, WHO THREW 

THAT SNOWBALL7COME 0 iV/e ess 

OUT, WHEREVER YOU ARE! 









EVERVTHINS IN 
ITS PROPERORPER 


-I"' 


C->1 

- 



Nestlings mUvSt 
leave the nest 





< T 

■■ ' 


Till yasterda/ ha never came 
home without a scraped knee 
or a torn shirt Today he is 
off Already man Trying to 
swallow the lump in his throat 
and smile at his mother 

He must et)uip himself to be 
an adult \o an adult world 
Fight his own battles, chalk 
up his own achievements 
Aren't you glad that you 
saved for this day ? Even 
while he clamoured for 9 foot¬ 
ball and cried for roller skates 
you were putting aside a 
little money every month for 








his future as a doctor, art 
engineer, a lawyer whatever 
he chose to be He has 
chosen And your Cenara 
Bank KamadhenuOoposithas 
multiplied your money to four 
times Its Size m the years 
And you watch, proud, happy 
and sad. as he sets out to 
meet the world on his own 
terms A little fatherly 
foresight And what a lot of 
satisfaction 

Mow many fathers have 
blessed the day they opened 
a Kamadhenu Deposit 
account with Canara Sank 


GANARABANK 

(WNHhi <>« •< «»4i*l 

Wh»r» no tfoposit is too small 


maa cb i 6-79 


SB 







• -'J'h 



/Cook.touch and feel Carnab^ 
Comfort and style as only 
a great fabric can give. 


Ask to see the hand-picked 
Carnaby range. 

Run your palm across the 
smooth luxurious fabric. 
Imagine it take shape in the 
hands of a first-class 
professional outfitter. 


Binny’s Carnaby Collection. 
Make it yours. 

For style and wearing comfort 
as only Binny can blend. 









C^The 

V^APNABV 

collection 

Exclusive poiyestcr/woal 
wonted siihhiis 
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prize rs. 30 lor the entry given first 


without comment 


this India 



DFAR HanuinaB, where are you 
hiding? Return home. Madam will not 
say anything — Charansingh — From 
the Pers<Mial column of Statesman (N. 
R. .Shekhar, Calcutta). 

SAHARSA : He taught her, fell in 
love with her, eloped with her and 
tlien they ended their lives like lovc- 
born hero and heroine in a film. Police 
iccovered theii- bodies from the house 
of the Ram Chandra Singh of Uatiaga 
chi railway crossing muhalla here. 

Ailauddin and Noorie developed fa.s- 
cination for eacli other in their villa¬ 
ge Majhaul in Begusarai district. 'Ilie 
young man was her tutor. He came 
over to Saharsa to do B. Ed. Later he 
brought her to this place and kept her 
in a hotel. ITvo relatives of the girl, 
however, recovered her from the hotel 
and put her in the house of Ram 
Chandra Singh, a onvillager, living 
here, Ailauddin came to know of it. 
He pedalled to the house, stormed into 
it and allegedly killed his ‘Noorie’ 
with a dagger and killed himself too. 
—Indian Nation (Sbyamali, Patna). 

PUNE ; A welLattired person pos- 
..Jng as police inspector in mufti and his 
leinale accomplice walked away with a 
sliver crown weighing 20 tolas from a 
temple in Ganj Peth here. ITie temple 
pujari in a complaint lodged with the 
ponce said the ct>uplc asked him to 
bring change for a ten-rupee note 
from a nearby shop so that they could 
offer some coins to the deity. The un¬ 
suspecting pujari return^ only to find 
that the couple had vanished along 
with the crown of the deity —The 
Pioneer (Hemu Shah, Lucknow). 

TUIUCHI: Mr K. Murugayyan, the de¬ 
feated CPI candidate in Nagappattin- 
am (SC) Lok Sabha seat in Thanjavur 
district was perhaps the only MP 
whose term proved to be short-lived. 
In the dissolved Lok Sabha he was a 
^ member only for two months and a 


few days. Mr Murugayyan was elected 
from the Nagappattinam (SC) Lok 
Sabha seat in the by-election held on 
June 17. last year, following the mur¬ 
der of Mr S. U. Murugayyan. the CPI 
leader. The Lok Sabha-^was dissolved 
on August 22 last year and Mr K. Mu- 
rugayyan’s term ended theu. 

Indian Express (.Syed Muthahar Saqaf, 
Killai). 

SIMLA; About 15,000 voters of the 
Knngru parliamentar.v constituency 
put the stamp on their palms instead 
of their ballot papers and inserted 
them in the ballot box. This was dis¬ 
closed to reporters here today by Mr 
.Sat Mahajan, MLA and former Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress (I) in Himachal 
Pradesh. Of about 7,000 invalid votes 
in this constituency about S.OOO ballot 
papers were reportedly found blank. 
Asked if he had seen stamped palms 
Mr Mahajan said he had seen two or 
three. Asked to elaborate how It happ 
cned he said that Congress (I) work¬ 
ers had popularized at campaign meet¬ 
ings a slogan: “Jaat per na paat per 
Indira ki baat per, mohr lagegi hath 
per”. And so the voters stamped their 
palms—i'lfl/e.sman (Su.>hanla Mukerjeo 
Delhi) 

LUCKNOW: The strange case of a 
sevcn-ycar-old boy, Malin Joseph, a 
pupil of Class II, being abducted by his 
own father while being taken to srjiooi 
by his grandfather, has beeu reported 
to the police- - HlHz (Kudra Dutta 
Satapathi, Bourkela). 

MADRAS : An elderly woman mis¬ 
took a polling booth for a place where 
kerosene was being distributed to con¬ 
sumers at a fair price. The woman en¬ 
tered a polling booth located in a 
Corporation School in Myiapuic Bazaai 
Road with an empty tin in her hand 
and joined the queue soon alter poll 
ing commenceo. She, however, realis¬ 
ed within a few minutes that people 
had collected at the school to cast 
their votes in the Lok Sabha election 
and withdrew from the place witlj a 
blush — Hmdit (S. Varadarajan. 
Bhilai) 

HYDERABAD : An upper division 
clerk in a State tiovcriun?nt office 
here created a minor sensation by de¬ 
claring himself Imram Mehdi who ac¬ 
cording to a prediction by Prophet 
Mohammed, would be bom iu the 
world to save his devotees on the eve 
of the deluge. Fifty-year-old Shah Ali. 
working in the Mine and Geology 
Department did so soon allei' the Fri¬ 
day prayers at Mecca Masjid when be 
started addressing the devotees accor¬ 
ding to City Police Commissioner P. V. 
Pavithraii. Police latei .sciii .Shah Ah 
to the mental hospital foi a chcck-up. 
Indian Express (A. BaKigangadharan, 
Madras) 


I CAN’T understand a country like 
America being so afraid of the 
Soviet Union. I don't know 
whether they have an inferiority 
complex or what it is—Mrs Gandhi 
in an interview to Jonathan Power 
of the Washington Past 

WE do not turn towards Russia 
but Russia is turning towards us— 
Indiia Gandhi on the crisis in 
Atgn(.nistan 

IF Jimmy were to leave that 
(tclcpnone) hot line for one 
minute, anything could happen 
between Iran, Russia...—Mrs Lilian 
Carter 

WHAT can 1 do if Chaudhury 
sahab listens more to all these 
pro-Russian people—Raj Nara.n 

IF war breaks out in Afghanistan, 
everyone will be destroyed: Afgha- 
iiLstan, Punjab (meaning Pakistan) 
and Hindustan — Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan 

HOWEVER big Mrs Gandhi’s 
victory may have been, we shall 
not allow her men to launch 
another rule of Mastaans —J.voti 
Basu, Ch-cf Minister of West 
Bengal 

I WOULU like to meet him 
and offer my help if he wants it— 
A. B. Cani Khan Chowdhury, 
Central Energy and Irrigation 
111 mister 

SEVENTYFIVE percent of the 
people of Pakistan fue illite¬ 
rate. Do you expect illiterates to 
dedde for themselves what is 
good and what is bad for them? 
bumel>ody else has to tell them— 
General Zta-ui-Haq of Pakistan 

FORGET your Western ideals and 
your Western standards of freedom 
and democracy. You are in a 
Muslim developing country. And 
Islam says that if somebody says 
anylh.ng about .vour integrity 
against your religion, against your 
everything, chop him—teach him 
a lesson-general Zia-ul-Haq to 
American correspondents speaking 
about Pakistan's political prisoners. 

IF they (the courts) find Sanjay 
guilty, presumably he will go to 
jail—Mrs Gandhi. 

TIME makes an ass oi most of us. 
So do voters— Statesman. 

1 HOLD my mother (Mrs Vijaya 
Raje Sdndia) in utmost respect. 
As a mother she has the right to 
CTiticisc me in whatever manner 
she likes. But as a son, I do not 
have the right to speak a single 
word against her — Madhavrao 
Scindia 

JEANS svmbolise the bum and 
crotch culture—Ayatollah Khomeini 


lllusuationt/Ahi Bhusan Malik 
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DELHI DIAHY 



ALL IN DEFENCE 


SEVERAL interpretatioos are 
bdag given for Mrs Indira Gandhi 
keeping the Defence portfolio with 
herself. One of them is that she 
has kept this portfolio for Mr H. 
N. Bahuguna who may be inducted 
ill the C^tral Cabinet after thl.s 
session of the Lok £abha. Another 
one is that she wants to give this 
portfolio to Mr C M. Stephen, 
who will be cxintesting a by eleo 
tion from Gulbarga constituency 
of Karnataka. But knowledgeable 
sources give another version. Ac- 
ewding to these sources sbe will 
keep Defence with her because 
she wants to do a thorough review 
oS all defence contracts, especially 
oi the Jaguar deal. The theory 
given by these source is that if an 
open inquiry is ordt^red, it may 
stink of an attitude of revenge. 
But she, as Defence Minister, can 
go through all the Ales and order 
an official inquiry if necessary. 


NO BOUQUETS FOR 
THECHAUDHURY 


THOSE were the silly days. The 
Coa"rcs.-; (U)-Lok Dal albanoe had 
disintc;ir.itcd. On December 23, 
1979, one of the Congress (U) 
youth Ic.icer;, v/ent to the then 
Pnme Mioisler’s residence. He 
was carrying a message from the 
AICC (Uj office. Alter reaching the 
Chaudhury’s residence he came to 
know that December 23 was Mr 
Singh’s birthday. He rushed back 


to the office and asked Mr Natra- 
jan, joint secretary AICC (U). to 
send a bouquet to Cbaudhury Cha- 
ran Singh because at the Centre 
the Congress (U) was still a part¬ 
ner of the Lok OaJ. But Mr Nat- 
rajan was not ready to act on his 
own. So he booked a lightning call 
to Bangalore: be wanted penuis- 
sion from Mr Devaraj Urs to send 
one bouquet to the Chaudhury. 
But Mr Urs was nut in Bangalore 
.so the call was transferred to Cal¬ 
cutta where Mr Urs was campaign¬ 
ing for his Party. What happened 
after that one does not know. But 
that young man waited for hours 
and hours at the AICC (U) office 
for the green signal. And in the 
end Mr Natrajan refused to send 
the bouquet to the Chaudhury. 


DEATH WISH ? 


PARTIES who work with a death 
wish can never succeed at the 
polls. This was proved by the Lok 
Dal. Apart from a bad selection of 
candidates, and absurd publicity, 
all Lok Uut leaders were also try¬ 
ing to detcat each other. Tne most 
glaring example is that of Mr 
Kamashankar Singh who foughit on 
the Lok Dal ticket from Bbind 
tunstituency oi Madhya Pradeso. 
Rainashankar Singh who was the 
symbol of the struggle against feu¬ 
dal and money politics, was pitted 
against the formidable Janata can¬ 
didate, Raja Sahab Macband, and 
Pandit Kaiicharan Sharma of the 
Congress (I). Ramashankar Singh 
was the energetic leader who had 
openly come out against the Gwa¬ 


lior family and Birla management 
on the issue of the firing at Gwa¬ 
lior Rayon. At that time Mr Singh 
was a Minister in the Saklccba 
Ministry, but even then he had 
address^ a striking workers’ rally 
at the gate of the fact<^. After 
that be had kept on his crusade 
against the palace, the RSS and 
the Birlas. He paid the price; he 
was thrown out of his Mioistry. 
Ramashankar Singh was one of the 
main political enemies of the RSS 
in Madhya Pradesh and they were 
concentrating on defeating him 
Rainashankar Singh had virtually 
nothing going for him in his elec¬ 
tion campaign. But what did his 
Party bosses do from the head¬ 
quarters? One of the secretaries 
of the Lok Dal saw to it that Mr 
Singh could not get posters and 
linandal aid from the central office. 
Not only that, one of the trusted 
lieutenants of Mr Raj Narain wan¬ 
ted to ensure the defeat of Mi' 
Singh. He put up anotber SYS boy 
From this constituency just to make 
a dent in Ramashankar Singh’s 
base. One crony of Raj Narain. 
who was one of the election mana¬ 
gers of Raj Naram, went all the 
way to Bbind from Varanasi to 
canvass for that Independent can¬ 
didate who could not get even 
20,000 votes. But he was success¬ 
ful in his mission; Ramashankar 
Singh lost to the Congress (I) can¬ 
didate by a very narrow margin. 
The Raj Narain saboteur had done 
enough to got the Lok Dal defea¬ 
ted. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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Snap up all the fun conr)ing 
your way at picnics, parties, 
birthdays, holiday trips. 

It costs less than you think. 
And it's fun ail over again, 
when you've kept it all with 
just a "Click". Keep a 
Click handy. Contact your 
nearest Agfa-Gevaert dealer. 

Distributors: 

Agfa-Gevaert India Limited 
Regd. Office: 

Merchant Chambers, 

41, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay 400 020. 


Tba aim-ami-shoot caowras. 


/ 




'^Clicklll-'Clkk iV 


0 Registered Trademarks of Agfa-Gevaert, Antwerp/Leverkusen. 
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Brother 
Muhammad 
loves India 


EXCLUSIVE! 
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Lau^ dry winter skin away 
with Pmd^ CM Cream 


Winter frowns so harshly on 
soft young skin, dries those 
laughter lines around your 
eyes and mouth, leaves your 
skin parched, chapped and 
wrinkled. That’s when 
your skin needs moisture 
and more—it needs the 1 
extra-rich natural oils in ^ 
Pond s Cold Cream. 

Massage in just a little. 


W 

POND'S 


wherever you need Pond's 
winter care—face, neck, 
hands, elbows, feet... then 
glow girl,your skin is 
as carefree as you are. 


Now 
also in a 
tube pack 


Extra-rkh for wfailereare Pon(& 


LINTAS-PIL CC a-241* 







K ; yhe lodiac album. Of mensw^r. 

■ iWy this album has taken 25 years to compik 

y the wasons of the year, fashions are in a constant cycle. What was 
;'styite||;i' in the twenties came back in the seventies. The Gatsby look;. 

? ^hhihroW ties. Short collars. Pleated trousers with narrow bottoiito. 

<- This sweep and flourish of fashion.is what Zodiac is all about, this is the 


.wOfM of Zodiac—and has been for 26 years. 









Ties: A superb range of fantastic prints, 
stripes and checks. 




Shirts: Choose from woven and knitted, 
100% cotton, polyester blends and 
pure silks. 





( . ;■ , 


'I' 

-Belts: Genuine leather. Also reversible 
belts—specially designed to fit a range 
of smart Zodiac buckles. There are 
Zodiac elastic belts for casual wear. 







Kerchiefs: in presentation packs of 
three. Texture—so very soft. Choose from 
masculine designs (woven end printed) • 
or just plain white. MonogVamtned 
kerchiefs as vvell. 









ASPAB 


FROM THE START 
Amiilspray—India's most 
popular baby food 

More mothers using baby food, choose 
Amulspray. than any other baby food. 

Because Amulspray is * perfectly balanced 

• vitamin-enriched • easy-to-digest 

• dissolves easily 

Breast-feeding is Natural... 

Remeriiber. mother's milk is by far the bast 
lor baby. It is extremely difficult to substitute 
for breast milk. 

All mothers, therefore, should feed their 
infants at the breast as long as the quantity 
of milk remains adequate. 

However, if your breast milk is not sufficient 
for baby, start him on Amulspray. 
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Amulspray starts the growth 
onIvBalamui helps continue 
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3rd MONTH ONWARDS 
Balamul as well 

No other solid food is good enough for your 
Amulspray baby. 

Why a specially prepared, balanced, 
solid food after 3 months? 

Because your baby is growing so fasti 

He doubles his birth weight in 6 months— 
his brain is 80% developed by three years. 
Milk alone is not enough. Your baby needs 
proteins, vitamins and minerals in a balanced 
form -that only Balamul ideally provides, 

Balamul—specially created for the 
Indian baby 

Balamul has been specially formulated with 
the help of the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute. Mysore and tested at the 
Christian Medical College, Vellorel 

Balamul—more nutrition, more value 

• at least 25% more protein than other 
branded cereal foods 

• more calcium. Vitamin A and C 

• fortified with balanced quantities of fat, 
iron and Vitamin B Complex 

a pre-cooked in milk. Easy-to-digest 

• delicious, mixes easily with: dal, mashed 
fruits, puddings 

Balamul givaa TWICE the value for your 
money than any other branded earaal 
foods i 


FRCC Inlormativ* Amul Baby Book and Balamul Growth Racord Booklet in Engliab 
Baby Book alao in Hindi. Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali. Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. 
Write to Post Box No. 10124 Bombay 400 001 with yovr complete eddreaa end 
Re. 1.00 poatege aiempa. 




Merketed by. 

Guieret Cooperative Milk Marketing 
Fedareiion Limited, Anend. 




Meelanother'MAISTUNE'wiiiiier 



”1 won back the 
slim wwst I once 
had... lost 8 full cms. 
from my w«st md 
shed 5 lys. in 7days 
without rigid diets 
or compiicated 
exercises" 


" If your stomach measurements are 15% larger than 
your chest measurements, your expectancy of life is 
decreased by 25%” -an English doctor said. 


INGEMIOUSIY SIMPLE 

No LOmplicateJ exercises No iipu) liicis A few 
nuoutes* pleasant i h>'ihmic rxen ise a (ta>, u heii- 
everyou havcihe tiineduiin)Uhci)a\ .iresenmg 
(even while watching I V! It insunly starts its 
concentrated litnnning as tinn on vuur physique 

AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE 

The Sauna Ssstem com i iiii.ites mainly on your 
waistline,ihr area th if (-iiipna‘i/es an agrd hody- 
look when sou’u uveivssight By speeding up 
your mciaholi'iM, it helps hum up sioicil calo¬ 
ries, telcasun, exc e's w.cter,c uihiiif; your appetite 
without supprcsaiits You'll increase your en¬ 
ergy (acior, st.iiiiiiia and ueli being and ur 
guarantee you'll see lesulls in s d.iys start 
looking years littci in to days' 

SAY GOODBYE TO RIGID OIETING-EAT ANY¬ 
THING YOU WANT (Just the nghl kind) 

With the Sauna .System, there's no need to gtve 
up any ol the foods you love or subieet yourself 
to rigid dieting Just the tight kind of loud in¬ 
take fwiihoiii gising up any ol the “goodies’’ 
you lose I until you leacli your normal weight 
Alter tli.it, the Sauna System exercises done 
daily, will help keep you lirm, and trim .with¬ 
out any fnrlbrr reduction in fcKid intake—no 
dieting' 

IT’S COMPLETELY TESTED 

It’s the salesi, simplest system you tan use to 


trim down and gel hi ituickly It loiluws the phy¬ 
sical and physiological hues aecepicd by the me¬ 
dical and illness prnfessiun in acliirsing strength 
and good health and improving your physique. 
1 hat's why weean make this broad no-nonsense 
giiaiantce 

RESULTS THAT STAY 

After reaching your normal weight, a lew mi¬ 
nutes ex'-rcisc daily, at your convenience ..will 
help keep you hi and Him and break your 
“weight-luss gain" cycles foi good 

OUR GUARANTEE 

“You can stop dieaining now with our Sauna 
System' Use it lui lodays, and if you don't 
start to lose cms and kilos, improve your health, 
fitness, posture, work oH body tensions, feci and 
look slimmer lu your satisfaction .,. return 
the Sauna .Sysiciii lor your refund. No ques¬ 
tions asked'" 

America's most successful figure slimming and 
shaping system Over half a million customers 
have chosen the Sauna System losUmdown fast. 
Results arc proved Some have lost as much as 
7 kilos and lo waistline cms in lo days. 

Of course, results vary, but we guarantee you 
will get the results you want if you follow our 
instructions, or your money will be refunded. 
Shouldn’t you“wake-up"now and start to make 
your dreams of a beautiful hgure come true? 

STOP DREAMING ANO ACT NOW! 


with the 



SYSTEM 

Slimming your 
waistline is as 
easyasA.B.C.! 




Pfrfotm the two 

wth Sauna 
System for io minutes 
a dav. 


Keep the Sauna S\iiem 
nn, after eKffi lung for 
Jn mmuiex nr white you 
relax' read, Itueti to 
H^USU.fK. 


Hemnt’e the Kauna System 
and venjy the results. 
Vt»ur wauthne mil feel 
tighter^ flatter,, fitmtrand 
ynu mar luxe thf 
very first time. 



If you rush the Home trial coupon 
within 10 days. 


10-OAY FREE HOMETRIAL COUPON 


^ WAIL ORDEA SALES PVT UO. (Oidar dipt $S 8) ■ 

IU. Malhaw Road, Bombay 40tf 004. Sy-43 I 


PloBso rush SAUNA SYSTEM cotnptote coursefor 10-day I 
free t'tal during which I must lose 2 -1 cms. or i may lalurn | 
everything by expiry of trial period for immediate refund « 
(less postage and forwarding charges) ■ 

Pleas* tick br^ppropriata box 2 

Parcel I om sending Rs-lO?* 


n Send by Registered 
(plus Rs 8 p &f) by Choi 
dt 


ate' 


ie/DraFl/> PO/M 0 No 


I 

IJ Send by V P P I promise to pay Rs 115 to postman on a 
delivery. * 

•xi rifcia 

I Name . . 

I Address 

I Signutuie 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES ANO 
OUR SHOWROOM AT ABOVE ADDRESS 
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State Bank shows you... 


how to lay ^ 
the foundation for " 
your home,today, 
and let it build 
itself up in 
just a few years. 
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We have a savings scheme that 
can turn Rs. 10.000 you save 
today into Rs. 26.855 in just ten 
years. Or double your money 
in almost seven years! One that 
gives the highest return on your 
investment. And interest earnings 
which, up to Rs 3,000 a year, 
are free of tax. 

We call this our 
Reinvestment Plan. 

You might call it your “save-for- 
my-own-home” plan. 

If, however, you can't deposit a 
large sum now, how about 
saving a little money every 
month—say Rs. 125 in our 
Recurring Deposit Scheme. 

It will grow into a sizeable 
saving of over Rs 25,696 in just 
ten years! 

At Stale Bank, we have a scheme 
for every dream. To save you 
money. To make you money 

As India's largest bank, 
we offer you a lot more. More 
convenience—with over 
5,000 offices countrywide 
Better service-through a team 
of over 1,32,000 efficient 
employees. Greater security— 
with capital funds and reserves 
higher than any other bank 
lit India 

O Sl^Bank 

Let s come closer 


CHAirAA.bei-5l6.BtV 
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fndira Gandhi is facing a chailenge in Assam : to solve 
an intractable problem, that ol Illegal immigrants, as 
also that of regional and separatist forces. This is a 
challenge only she can take up. And time is running 
out because many Indians in Assam who do not speak 
Assamese are under severe attack. 


I 



Muhammad All fought and vanquished the best boxers 
in the world in his 19-year span at the top. But now 
Ali's enemies are poverty, misery and oppression. 
Read All’s philosophy in an exclusive article by 
The Greatest himself. Also a report on All’s unique 
meeting with the PM and how he was mobbed at 
Jama Masjid. Delhi. 



recent past. This is evident from the recent scientific 
discovery in the field of biochemistry at the Regional 
Research Laboratory In Hyderabad. The find and die 
isolation of a protein was done by a group of Indian 
scientists, although the Western Press Ignored the 
big Indian role. 
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OPINION 




Bowled over 

T hank you for publishing the 
day-to-day proceedings ol the 
Test matches between India and 
Pakistan. Ttie detailed coverage was 
wonderful. In addition, the article 
"The Gi-eat Kapil” by Uavid Mc¬ 
Mahon was excehent. 

DwearUtanath Tripathy, Puri. 

THE profile of Kapil Dev was very 
readable. This great all-rounder des¬ 
erves all the pra-sc he has been gett¬ 
ing. Yet another milestone in Ws 
career came when he surpassed 
Garth McKenzie’s record ot the most 
Test wickets in a calendar year. It 
is just as well that more all-rounders 
have been brought into the Test s.idc 
as this will ease the pressure on Kapil 
and will also lecd to his b.;ing used 
more economically. Karsan Ghavn 
and Roger Bmny are providing good 
support and we wi-sh him all the bc.st 


HAVING read the extracts from 
Barun Sengupta’s book, 1. am convinc¬ 
ed that Indian politicians are woe¬ 
fully devoid of principle's. Both Jagji- 
van Ram and Charan Singh have an 
insatiable urge for power white Mis 
Gandlii and her son have made a 
comeback to foil their best attempts. 
Sanjay Gandhi's talks with Raj Narain 
reveai the former as a loul- mouthed 
person and the latter as a hypocrite 
and a (xmiplete bluif. Barun Sen- 
giipta's book will certainly go a long 
way in blowing the lid oif a number 
of polKicians in this country of ours. 
Soultk Bhwcus, Calcutln 

Al'TLR reading the extracts Irom the 
book by Barun Sengupta 1 am con¬ 
vinced <1131 the auttior had tapes 
hidden in the mouths of Kamal Nath, 
Charan Singh, Biju Patnaik, Indira 
Gandhi and the others who hgure in 
hi.s investigation. How else wuld ho 
have gut the details of the txmversa- 
tions which took place behind closed 
doors? In a way, what the author 
has written is nothing new really. 
Everyone can guess at the bargaining 
that took place, and Barun Sengupta 
has only connrmed these suspicions. 
M. V. D'mesh, Calicut. 

THE author deserves congratulations 
for his bold disclosure ot facts. 
Shreekanlh, Mysore. 



Great expose 

T'HANK you for the extracts from 
A Barun Sengupta’s book “The Last 
Days of the Morarji Raj”. Indeed, 
SUNDAY has gone a long way in 
helping to expose the true nature of 
our unprincipled polK*cians. Leaders 
like Biju Patnaik, Raj Narain and 
many others denounce- Sanjay Gandhi 
in public although they attach a great 
deaf of importance to him in secret. 
Their dealings wAh the ‘‘Enfant 
Terrible” of the Emergency show ex¬ 
actly how shahow their beliefs arc. 
Even their very speeches are super¬ 
ficial. All ttengs must change and the 
time will come when these same 
^wer-hungry people will be driven 
from the pillars of prestige only to 
be dumped in the abyss of disdain 
and disgrace. 

Shankar Narayan Malik, Puri. 

HATS OFF to Berun Sengupta and 
SUNDAY. Bu-t, coming as it did on 
the eve of the election, the revela¬ 
tions only served to heighten the 
quandary of the vot-ers. The least of 
the three eviLs seemed to be Jagjivan 
Ram’s Janata, even though one can¬ 
not help but detest the underhand 
political dealings of the master defec 
tor who goes by the name of Babuji. 
S. S. Bhagavalula, Madras. 


Paper tigers 

A t the close of the Delhi Test, it 
become patently clear that there 
was nothing special about the visit*- 
ing team. It is our own journalists 
who exaggerated their cricketing 
liipabiiitics and predicted that they 
would slaughter us. It is strange 
because the tourists are amply equipp¬ 
ed in every department, but it sqem.s 


that this strength is restricted to 
paper only. 

Their bowling on this tour has 
depended grectly on Imran Khan, in 
the absence of Sarfraz Nawaz, but 
with Imran’s injury, they were great¬ 
ly handicapped in three Tests. Pakis¬ 
tan may hate to admit it, but they 
were sorely handicapped by the fact 
that Sarfraz did not come on the 
tour. 

Diwakar P. Gupta. Chapra. 


in his future appearances for India. 
K. J. Ranganatk, Bangalore. 

THE coverage of the Indo-Pak series 
between India and Pakistan has 
really been delightful. The article on 
Kcpil Dev was a true portrayal ot 
the great all-rounder, who has g.ven 
everything for his team 
P. C. Tripathy. Puri. 

DAVID McMAHONTs tribute to 
Kapil Dev was both stylish and 
informed. Indian cricket is now 
getting the Press it deseoves. 

Tarit Dutta, Calcutta. 

KAPIL DEV is a superstar not only 
because of has cricketing achieve¬ 
ments but more so becau.'^c he is a 
shining example to young toilers like 
me. Your photographs dong wHh th»* 
article by David McMrhon inspire 
hope in the hearts of millions of 
cricket fans. Mav Kapil plav long. 
Ramesh Kumar Ratenja, Aurangabad. 


Hate thy neighbour 

1 WAS pained to read about the RSS 
hate campaign thiat was directed 
against Mother Teresa. Being pro- 
Hindu docs not mean being anti-on.v- 
thing else. The world can do well 
without the likes of Khomeini and the 
RSS and cummunalism in every form 
is to be deplored. Itiank you for 
defending Mother Teresa and her 
good work. 

Farokh Rustam, Bombay. 

FROM its very inception, SUNDAY 
has been trying to use every stick at 
its command to beat the RSS. Thus 
it was a surprise to sce M. J. Akbar 
conic out of his shell, though belated¬ 
ly, to condemn the rising threat ol 
Muslim communalism. What one fails 
to understand, however, is his attempt 
to paint the RSS in its goriest colours, 
while at the same time glossing over 
Muslim communalism and giving it a 
clcun chit as a lesser evil than. Hindu 
communalism. 

Self-stvled crusaders like Madhu 
Liniaye, Raj Narain or even for that 
matter M. Jf. Akbar himself, fail to 
enlighten us on why, till today, com¬ 
munal riots occur only between 
Miuslims and Hindus and not between 
other .significant minority groups. 
Again is it not a fact that the recent 
riots in H.vdcrabad were the handi¬ 
work of a rabidly communal Muslim 
orgunisatcon? Of course, being gifted 
with a facile pen, you can concoct a 
story of RSS involvement in the riots. 
The sanest counsel to the Muslim 
comniPnity in this nation has come, 
not from political mavericks like 
Madhu Limaye and his ilk, but from 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani. He advised 
the Muslims to fraternise wKh the 
majority community in their own as 
wrell as the nation’s interest. That he 
has bod few takers is another matter 
altogether. 

S. Subrahmanyah, Hyderabad. 
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Creamy-rich. Yet light-n- 
protective. Its deep-down 
cleansing action makes Max 
Factor Cold Cream your 
closest friend. Against end- 
of-the-day traces of make-up, 
every-day dust and dirt, that 
clog the delicate pores of 
your skin. Its gentle cleansing- 
protecting formula leaves 
your skin soft, clean, supple. 
And youthful ! 
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Max Factor Cleansing 
Cold Cream. 

Your skin's gentle 
protector—all year 







HMV Fiesta Pspular. 
Indian laigestselling record 


When we put the Fiesta 
Popular in the market, 
we hoped to put music 
within the reach of as 
many homes as possible. 
We gave it everything 
music lovers would want 
in a compact, sturdy set. 
Starting with a very 
reasonable price tag I 
For both AC and Battery 



TIm loroMl rwifla of 
aownd 

oquipmont—Flooto 


Popular. Cotypao 
PopMar rooora plo 


Safari and Swinqar 
radiogramo; Tonor eaaaattol 
rocordor and Conaert If radio 


models. We built in a 
powerful wide- 
frequency range ampli 
fier and a place-it- 
anywhere, lid- 
mounted, 
matching 
speaker. A 
tone control 
for fine adjust¬ 
ment of bass 
and treble sounds. A 
3-speed turntable to 
play all types of records 
All this because we 
wanted the Fiesta 
Popular to take more 



music to more people.. . and, 
before we knew it, it had 
become the 
larg^t selling 
record player in 
the country! Today, 
there are 3,00,000 
Fiesta homes spread all 
over India. You can be 
sure there's an HMV Fiesta 
playing somewhere 
right now. 


HMV 


His Master’s A^ice 

The future ie sound 
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THE ARTICLE “Tile te.siop 
Muslim communalism” was 
well timed. But how many journa¬ 
lists are there in our count^ who 
can write with an unbiased mind and 
only dwell on the truth? Truly 
speaking, the Press and the pulpit 
can. if it is so desired render yeomen 


service to the country by fighting 
against communalism. |f it is not 
curbed early, this communal epidemic 
may spread and prove, in the days to 
come, more uncontrollable and more 
harmful to the integrity and cuKiiral 
heritage of the people of India. 

D. N, Kashyap, Calcutta. 


Noway 

I T was ironic to read the article 
‘•The many ways in which Babuji 
could become our next Prime Mi 
nistcr”- by M. J. Akbar (SUNDAY, 
December 16). Now perhaps we can 
expect to see a sequel to that in one 
of your future issues, the theme 
being “The many ways in which 
Babuji can enjoy a retired political 
life’’. 

Sree Kumar, Bangalore. 

REGARDLESS of who has swept the 
pulls in this election, I am sure that 
Jagjlvan Ram can never be made 
Prime Minister of this country. 

M. S. Prasad, Nellore. 

1 WOULD not personally have minded 
had Babu Jagjivan Ram become the 
PM but it is the upper classes who 
will not tolerate him. It is perhaps 
fitting however, that Mrs Gandhi has 
been returned to power, as she will 
never declare another Emergency. 

B. A. Vadhood, Mettupalayam. 

ALTHOUGH the cover story was a 
fair assessment, 1 doubt whether 


Irrational judgement 

L . K. Advani's indictment of Pre¬ 
sident Reddy, ■‘President Reddy 
is guilty’’ (December 16) is irrational 
and biased. I tind the President 
guilty for other reasons. Our Constitu- 
t.on is based on the British model. 
The Ckmgress led by Mr Chavan mov¬ 
ed a no-conndenoe motion against the 
Janata Government led by Mr Morar- 
ji Desai. Instead of facing the motion, 
Mr Desai resigned and accepted that 
he did not have a majority in the 
Mouse. According to convention the 
leader of the Opposition must be 
called to form a (^vernment and 
thus Mr Chavan was called. When he 
regi;etted his inability what should the 
President have done? He should have 
d.ssolved the House, and ordered 
fresh elections. 

P. yiswanathan, Madras. 

“ALL constitutional and legal pundits 
were unanimous that ^ter the resig¬ 
nation of Mr Charan Singh on August 
20. 1979, the President should have 
invited Mr Jagjivan Ram to form a 
Government’’ is a wishful assumption 
on the part of L. K. Advani (Decem¬ 
ber 16), It the President would have 
done so the largest single Party could 
have play^ havoc wAhi the Parlia¬ 
mentary system, if it demanded the 
right to rule again and again in spite 
of its failure to secure a stable majo¬ 
rity. 

5, A. Veerapandian, Thanjavur. 


Babuji is loyal to the Party he leads. 
My opinion is irrespective of the fact 
that he is a good administrator. His 
defection from the Congress to 
form a new Party was withi the ex¬ 
press intention of furthering his own 
political ambitions, UnfOTtunately he 
has failed in this regard and subse¬ 
quent developments did not provide 
him the opportunity of becoming the 
Prime Minister. But Babuji should 
not give up hopes of the coveted 
position. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta. 

WITH the strong caste prejudices 
that prevail in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh, it is almost 
impossible for Jagjivan Ram to be¬ 
come the Prime Minister of India. 
Moreover, he has only served to 
heighten his own unpopularity after 
his son Suresh Kumar's scandal with 
Sushma. 

Though Babuji has vast political 
experience, be has started losing his 
grip recently. Time will tell 
whether he can become the next PM. 
And of course, the e'ectorate too. 

B. N. Bose, Jamshedpur. 


A correction 

The caption to the photograph on 
page 49 of SUNDAY (January 20) 
should have read “Rajastham wo¬ 
men dancing at 12 WUlingdon 
Crescent". We deeply regret 
the error; our special apologies to 
those who have been personalty 
hurt by it. 


Another lost valley 

S UNDAY fought to save the virgin 
forest of the Silent Valley and 1 
draw the attention of readers to the 
auctioning of trees from forests in 
the Uttar Kband area of UP. The 
Chipko activists of Tehri Garhwal 
district are offering resistance to this 
thoughtless feeling of green trees in 
the catchment areas of rivers. Every 
year unnecessary tension is created in 
these border areas of the Himalayas. 
The demand for a ban on the felling 
of green trees in the badly mauled 
ecology of this region is highly justi¬ 
fied. According to a recent analysis of 
satellite photographs of this area, the 
forests cover only about 34 per cent 
of the total land area in this part of 
the country. In fact, 60 per cent is 
recommended by the National Forest 
Policy. The Himalayan forests play a 
crucial role in checking the destruc¬ 
tive cycle of droughts and floods. So 
it is extremely important that the 
ruthless commercial exploitation of 
these forests is checked 
Bharat Dogra, Uttar Knand. 
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Mn Girndld.' haa 
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nn are : Assam; 
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^ regards Asseah 
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needs Id be settledi If 
wnose mother ‘ tMimHil 
Assamese are not tp1hl f. 

Indian ^aens H wfK' fid; 
btow to the bidiaa Consnli. 
t^ ether hand, .. 

steni measures to dmpiade 
aggiesive element* fia Assam^^. 
give up thek cry for teukut rid o( 
all noo-Assamesi^ - 
The petroleum poeflimk'' -10 .-M>- 
coming more and ia9M«9k»lL: 
Besides the high rise % ptiMii, 
supply is heooBjhig intoeriaia md 
irregular. As far as^ltin ht oitD- 
cerned fa^readdof decisiDas are 
called for and an pietrilve oeattn 
for <di should h^‘ carriwTs^ 
throughout the conntry. M w 
srnne time a mild and reaaeaaMp 
control diould be waforoOd. Coaf> 
trolling of prices of esaeatial attUf 
modities is a fasnlUdr .hRl '* 'vaag 
difficult matter. This . inriaM rdr' 
ceive Mm Ga^V'daeatina; liSd! 


What day ? 

F or a long time I wondered why a 
successful English weekly maga¬ 
zine coukl not be publish^ from 
Calcutta. With the advent of SUNDAY 
my questions had been answered. Not 
only was H published from this dty, 
but it was also the best of Rs kind. 
It gave me great pleasure to watch 
it grow rapidly, into a fearless, 
credible, and prastigious magazine. 

But SUNDAY started staggering 
and dropping one issue after another 
I only hope SUNDAY does not follow 
the footsteps of other ventures to 
produce a good weekly. 

Nasar Chowdhry, Caicutta, 
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had his first brush with the authori* 
tics when the Government changed 
at the Centre and the local adminis¬ 
tration thought the time had now 
come to take a tough line with the 
picketers. Sharma argued that the 
new Government at the Centre 
should be given time to evolve Us 
own policy first; why precipitate trou¬ 
ble with the picketers after they had 
been given a free hand for so long 
without a new political initiative? 
On the 17th he was summoned to 
Gauhati to meet the Governor, Mr L. 
P. Singh. The person in ebasge in his 
absence was Dr Robi Mitra, manager 
(technical). On January 18, to the 
picketers and the district administra¬ 
tion, Oil India was repre.scatcd by 
Ur Mitia. 




ANUAItY 17 in Dull- 
ajan was exactly like the 
previous 21 days, since 
when this town bad be¬ 
come a focal point of the 
agitation ol the Gana Sangram Pari- 
shad to oust “foreigners" from Assam. 
The choice ol Duliajan was significant; 
this was the administrative_ bead- 
quartris ol the pipeline division ol 
Oil India l.td. The pipeline from Dn- 
li.ijan carries oil from the wells in 
Assam ultimately to the refinery to 
liarauni. I'he movement was using 
the power of oil to impress upon the 
rest of India the eiiormity and ur- 
genev ut the problem that they 
wanted solved. The pickets before 
the industrial gate of the Oil India 
establishment were meant to slop the 
tiuw of oil out of Assam. 

Oil India’s resident chief execu¬ 
tive in Duliajan, Mr Ajit Sharma. 



The slogan is: 
Jai ai Ashom ! 



Unlike January 17, the iSth was a 
day of tension. The adroiiiistratiuo 
had apparently decided to break the 
picket that day and had mobilised ac¬ 
cordingly. The movement people had 
come to know, and had also organ!.*- 
ed themselves to ebalieuge the po¬ 
lice. At 7.30 a.m. the police declared 
the massed picketers an unlawful as¬ 
sembly and asked them to disperse. 
Tlicy didn’t. Instead, more demons¬ 
trators joined in. There was a lathi 
cliurge and tear gas shells warn 
fired. Then came the sound of two 
gunshots from behind the picketers. 
The pulioe fired soon after and, ac¬ 
cording to official sources, four have 
so tar died as a result. The niove- 
iiient people say that many demon¬ 
strators arc missing and the death 
toll is probably iiiucli liiglicr. Soon 
after the firing. Dr Mitia wa.s sum¬ 
moned by a teicpliunr c.dl and airiv 
ed at the hu.*ipital wIk^cc IIh- injured 


Volunleer.s sjtve their names before 
ioining I he picket at Narangi 



t 





kud bMo taken. A violent crowd 

C railed kim. One verdon haa it that 
had inatnicted the doctora ^ the 
company hoapital not to treat wound¬ 
ed non-emphveea. Another verama 
atatea that all he had aaid waa, re* 
leaae the non-employeea after treat¬ 
ing them. By the dm Or Mitre ar¬ 
rived at the hoapital gate the feebna 
had apread among the aaaembled 
picketers that he was against non- 
employees being treated. When Xfr 
Mitra readied the hospital gate he 
was beaten to death. 

If Duliajan represents dw worst 
face of the agitation, then ironical^ 
die pidietlng at Narangi, which is 
also over oil, is a model of peaoeful, 
spontaneous, properly controlled pro¬ 
test. The Oil Inwai pipeline that car¬ 
ries Assam's crude from Duliajan to 
the reOneries at Gauhad, Bongalgao 
and. most importantly, Baraunl, has 
a crucial punwing station at Narangi, 
just off the Gauhad refinery. Take 
over Narangi and the three refineries 
will be at your mercy. The pidceters 
have switched off the supply to Bon- 
gaigao (whose output is a mere 0.<a 
miluon tonned per annum) and to 
Barauni (which produces a massive 
S.2 million tonnes per annum). Se¬ 
lected. authorised technidana are al¬ 
lowed to go in and operate the sup¬ 
ply line to the Gauhad refinery, and 
:he challans of the tankers leaving 
ire carefully checked to make sura 
that the destination is the North- 
Sast. Buses provided by the local 
lus-owners, running on fuel provided 
ly the petrol dealers’ association, 
iring young picdceters froin Gauhad 
ind its suburbs in batches to Naran- 
(i right through the day. Each group 
eader has a complete list of au the 
ilcketers and everyone ivears a name 
ladge. As every picketer enters the 
ticket area bis or her name is taken 
lown. This is to ensure that no ‘mls- 
raants* get in and, in case of a vio- 
ent incident every person can be 
iccounted for. These precautions 
lave been taken after the Duliajan 
ragedy. The picket goes on round 
be clock. Mainly girls sit there du- 
ing daytime, and boys sit out the 
lights. 

H HIUS the violence in Dul¬ 
iajan has been more wide¬ 
ly reported, the carnage 
that hit the Nalbari 
subdivision in north 
iamrup has been more widespread 
nd left a scar on the land and its 
eople that will take a long time to 
lisappear. Between January 3 and 7 
8 peopte died: one Assamese Hindu, 
even Bengali Hindus and 29 immi- . 
irant Musums. The-arson and the- 
filings seem to have been highly se- 
ectlve and well planned. Most vil- 
Bgea in the area have Immigrant 
duslims or Bengali Hindus Uving 
ide by side with Assamese Hindus. 
)epending on which side vras on the 
ampage where, carefully identified 
rlusters of houses of the other com- 
nunlty were the target of attadc. As 
I general pattern, the south-west 
ireas of Nalbari adjoining Barpeta 
jaw immigrant Muslims on tiw ram- 


r ie, gad hi iht uorthera ttokalmoa 
was tiio Bengali Blndus umo had 
the upper hand. Everywhere the 
Assamese Hindu found etther the 
Bengali Hindu or the immigrant 
Muslim a good enough target. Lan 
guage at least had noUilng to do with 
the disturbance. The imiwgrant Mus¬ 
lims and Bengali Hindus all speak 
effortless Nalbaria, the tocal dialect 
of Assamese. .In a tour of the affect¬ 


ed area we could not ^t any Ben¬ 
gali medium schools. The immigra¬ 
tion into the area had taken place 
long bade. 

It all began on January 3 when 
there was a clash between young 
agitators and the residents of Barlka- 
dunga village, 45 km north of Nalbari 
town. The boys had gone there to 
collect subscriptions for the move¬ 
ment. The residents of the village 
were mainly Bengali Hindus and 
were in no mood to pay for a move¬ 
ment which wanted to evict ^'foreign- 
ers’. After the clash the boys left 
the village and returned with rein¬ 
forcements. Among them was Dilip 
Huzuri, 16, an Assamese plains tri- 
hal. Both sides this time were well 
prepared. Another clash tooK place. 



Naherbari relief camp 


Three boys were injured. In retalia¬ 
tion the agitators burnt ISO houses 
that night. Also that night, Dilip 
Huzuri's body was found in a field. 

The next day, January 4, there was 
widespread arson in nearby 
Madhyambaska village. In the even¬ 
ing curfew was imposed. On the Sth' 
the trouble spread further. There 
was widespread arson in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages of Pasdiimbaska, 
Batahigila and Paschimbanbhag and 
the suburbs of Nalbari town. ^That 
evening Nalbari town and the ^act¬ 
ed areas were put under curfew and 
the army was called out for a flag 
march. On the 6th, despite the cur¬ 
few, there was more arson in the 
same areas, and by then the army was 
asked to actively enforce the curfew. 
On the 7th at Chawlkhowa, under 
Mukalmoa police station, 26 km from 
Nalbari, there were about halt a doz¬ 
en attacks by mobs on immigrant 
Muslims. The same day the Mukal¬ 
moa poUce station area came under 
curfew. Again the army was called 
out. Through all this 38 people had 



Martyr*s memorial for Talukdar 


died, over 2,000 houses were burnt, 
over 500 were airested and, till Jan¬ 
uary 21, over 10,000 uprooted people 
were still in refugee camps. 

The Nalbari-Dbam Dhama road is 
today a study in arson. Cluster upon 
cluster of charred remains have re¬ 
placed what.were previously thatch¬ 
ed huts. Both Bengali Hindus and 
immigrant Muslims seem to have 
been affected. In a nine-village area 
about 500 house* %vere burnt. Grief- 
stricken, almost expressionless peo¬ 
ple told us the following stories: In 
Polakata village 18 peopw were kil¬ 
led; of them six belonged to one 
family; in a single Muslim village, 
Kasempur, over 300 houses were 
burnt, leaving one dead and some 
missing; in Khudia village two died: 
in Khatkstra six died ... After a 
time the tales of woe in Naherbari 
relief camp that we visited became 
Impossible to bear. 

We went to Balitara village, one of 
the four where punitive fines have 
been Imposed for collective arsoning. 
There was widespread evidence of 
arson around it. In fact this is a fea¬ 
ture of all the villages facing collec¬ 
tive fines. The residents, all Indigen¬ 
ous Assamese, complained of severe 
paramilitary brutality. (They couldn’t 
aay if it was the BSF or the army). 
The place seemed devoid of young 


A grim patriarch narrates 
the violence 
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Mrs Gahdhr s bpfehs 


E Srit, tnost- logical, least 
gahifui 'aod in the kmg run 
iktost naefiil stan has already been 
taken. Giaai Zail Sing^, Union 
L Ui^e Mioistar, has ordered one 
more BSE" baiallion to be posted 
r ... aiOiit .Assam’s border with Bat^a* 
dub. Moves have been initiateoT to 
; double the number of BSP out 
ipojsta. The Government haa realis¬ 
ed a simple truth: whatever be the 
..magnitude of the present problent. 
it can always get worse. 

'Ihe big imponderable in any dUp 
cussion about the |»rol>lem ol' 
toreigners is where to send them, 
as the Assamese do not want them 
in Assam. Bangladesh is unlikelv 
to accept any snbatantial numbers 
ot people without protracted squab' 
.b.ing. if k does accept them at alL 
So what happens to the foreigners 
, who have been identified 
' but can't be deported? Mrs 
Gandhi has given a hint of 
what she has in mind fav 
, ‘stating in the Rajya Sabha that ii 
Assam was unwilling to have 
people who have bem there for. 
msny years then they may have to 
be settle^ elsewhere; Just as East 
Bengal rmugecs have been oettled 
ut Dandakaranva. A srdution along 
these lines will he widely wel¬ 
comed in Assam but how acooiqu- 
dating will other states be? And 
will the Centre be willing to fool 
the bill? Anotber stray' comment 
< that Mrs Gandhi has made is that 
■ those whose names figured in the 
. Ifi71 and 1977 voters’ lists can 
hardly be called hon-Indians. She 
cmild be hinting at a new sort ol 
wlitoif point. 

The most difficult issue to tackle 
' will be that of detecting and 
> idpntifyaig a foreignm-. A package 
that >s being widely discussed in 
' Gaubati ana may oonsUtute an 
option tor Mrs Gandhi is as 
; follows: detection by the polioe, 

' ideatification by Gie local political 
machinery and .deportation <m a 
Government to Government basis. 

- 'Ihis means that oqoe the police 


have prepared 9 list b( suspected 
foreignecs' in an area it Ulrili , be 
passed on to the local pant^at or 
iu equivalent The panobayat with 
the bblp of a dross sectioii ti local 
potKiciaiis from' various parties, 
will identify the !reat. foreigiiere. 
Then it wBl he -fbr .ttie Bm^ 
Government to asraOfe for 
tation With the Bangladnah' 
erunteitt. But both'detection said 
fdeauocHtion need a degree <d go- 
operaton and smcwlty on tbe part 
ol the aomih^watiail and the 
afiected peoptO, and qualities 
are. currently notioei^Me by their 
absenoe. 

One line of reasoning says that 
the- Prime Minister will have to 
make a choice between the 
Aasamese speaking vote and the 
iiiuiiigrant Muslim vote. She re 
ceivvd a big diunk of tbe latter 
waich enabled the Congress (1) to 
win both the scats in Cachar and 
the Garo. Hills one in Meghalaya. 
It the Assanresc :^peiudng people 
do not sec appredabte numbers of 
peopib leaving - the state the Con¬ 
gress <1) will lose this vote. 

A reality central to the whole 
problem is that there are large 
tracts of citar land where in village 
alter village hardly any adminis¬ 
tration exists. A poOocman seldoin 
goes there. Ihe revenue official 
pays an annual visit, is feted with 
chickens and goats and comes back 
mostly leaving things as they are. 
llie Assamese speaking people are 
scared that the junior ^ice 
oltidats may bo tempted to take 
bribes and ignore the foreigners 
once the tempo of tbe present 
agitation subsides. The illiterate 
cultivator is scared that there is 
hardly a scrap of paper with him 
which can prove that Im has been 
in Assam even if he has lived there 
for ten years now. It is such 
dilemmas that can be the despair 
of any. Government. 


S. /? , 



men and girts. Wc met a model far¬ 
mer who recalled he had paid a puni¬ 
tive fine last during the British days. 
Another complaint was that Bengal¬ 
is had come with the military to 
identify people for arrest. Tbe Bali- 
tara Mahila Samiti has lodged a com¬ 
plaint with the Nalbari police sta¬ 
tion alleging military atrodties and 
molestation of women. A 70-year-old 
man said they had roughed him up 
and made him stand in the courtyard 
with his hands tied. In contrast, an 
old woman said that the Bei^ali who 
had accompanied the military had 
addressed her as hurt ma and was 
ever so considerate. 

But on January 11 in the adjoin¬ 
ing villages of Kumarikata and Kha- 
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kharisal an event of altogether dit- 
feretil import and magnitude alleged¬ 
ly happened. The army was involved 
In rape, said the local people, who 
consist of immigrant Muslims (long 
settled in that area) and Assamese- 
speaking Hindus. This allegation was 
also made by the Gana Sangram Pari- 
shad. As a result of these accusations 
the army was asked to stand by and 
was de requisitioned in the area on 
the 12th. We visited the two villages 
on January 22 and spoke to some of 
those who claimed to be victims. 
Aina Khatun. 14. an Assamese-speak¬ 
ing Muslim born of immigrant stock 
said that it all happened in the early 
hours of the morning. When the ma¬ 
rauders first came, her other relatives 


ran to the nearby bushes fbr shelter. 
She and her seven-year-old brother 
got left behind. When they tried to 
lay hands on her she ran into the 
courtyard. But they dragged her 
back into tbe room. She protested 
till the last, but she was raped by 
four people. Her mother said that 
she didn’t send her for medical 
examination because the father was 
away and she didn’t know whether 
he would approve. Then we met 
Zarina Begum, 16, married for one- 
and-a-half years. Her husband was 
not with her that day. Her hus¬ 
band’s elder brother’s widow and her 
children stay in another hut in the 
same cluster. Her minor sister waf 
' sleeping with her. They took away 
her minor sister. When Zarinn re¬ 
sisted she was soundly slapped. She 
too was raped by two people. We 
then met Maya Talukdar, 20, an 
Assamese Hindu, married for three 
years with a one-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter. When they came her hus¬ 
band had already gone out into the 
field. In the same compound in an¬ 
other hut was her husband’s elder 
brother. They rounded him up and 
took him out of the compound. After 
some time one of them came back 
and tried to persuade her to “give 
in”. When she refused tbe rapist 
tried to frighten her by saying her 
daughter would be killed if she didn’t 
give in. She didn’t resist thereafter. 
Today her husband barely talks to 
her. She is not allowed to enter the 
kitchens of other Hindu villagers; 
she: is considered to be contaminated. 
The village schoolteacher who took 
us around gave us 16 names of 
alleged victims. Official sources said 
seven complaints have been lodged. 
The teacher explained that for three 
to four days, arrests of able-bodied 
men had been going on. so few were 
there when the marauders came. 
The raped women were both Hindus 
and Muslim. The main thing in com¬ 
mon was that they were all young 
and pretty. The carnage against 
women was not “political’’ in any 
sense. It was pure and simple 
brutality for its own sake. 

The officially declared aims of the 
movement should not have made Dr. 
Anjan Chakraborty a victim. But he 
was. A Bengali resident in Assam, 
he was from Shillong and read medi¬ 
cine at Silchar. Thereafter he came 
for post-graduate studies to Gauhati 
as he was academically bright. He 
shared a room with anotber Bengali 
at the hostel of Gauhati Medical 
College. About two days before 
December 22 he had told friends in 
Gauhati that he was feeling a little 
unsafe and would probably shift out 
of the hostel. On the fateful night 
the two roommates heard knocks at 
(heir door at midnight. ..They didn’t 
open the door. A little later , the 
roommate went to the toilet. From 
there he heard Anjan’s shouts for 
help. He came rushing back and 
both were severely beaten up. Their 
cries woke up the other inmates who 
took them to hospital. Anjan died 
there. 'The murder was universally 
condemned by all. including those 




iavolTid with Ow wtftittMi. ih« 
■rraiti WM« mill litar trm the 
hoitel: all five beve hm rekeaed 
on belL 

EMelly wtfbrtunate !• enotter 
death. Aa the electlona ipi^OMd 
end the Oane fien^rdin Farlahed 
Intensified ita move m pnveat Aaaem 
from going to the poiUi the focus of 
attention shifted to Berpeu where 
Begum Abide, the widow of the late 
President Fakhruddta All Mined 
wanted to file her nomination. 
Tension mounted and there were 
demonstrations. There was a lathi 


M. ih« 
from the 







bchmiaat 
bandied a 

manual labouref or ttfi Orlya tea 
garden worker is no hiilger persona 
non grate. 

. Uut no matter how mudi the move¬ 
ment may tra to live this down, sec¬ 
tions who form an important part 
sound very "regionaUst'C Mr Nibaran 
Dora, president of tho PLP, has taken 
delegations of ttudonts to - Bhiliong 
to fratoralso with IQmsI students in 
their movemeiil against ttondrlhal 


also tavolM to Idaiilmtr W mA 
an entoata^with righmal samaeals 
thim. On tto anwlls eomaOiliti iSu 
a United Hi^B a ,Xkim w^ 
of a^ fonddable AiusMo- 
Mhal mMne^ la Um, NortMhist 
(except Tiipura) .wrayed against the 
rast of India. Solid Bubstanoe has 
been hilt to Oiese ideas by the disco¬ 
very of aeeessloj^ pamphleU and 
posters In the Brahmaputra valley 
and Ae definite Information that a 
group has Journeyed to Tibet through 
NaiMland for mflitary trathlng, 




But does this represent the senti¬ 
ments of the Assamese you 

genereir Is t_. ___ 

shad engagea in elaborate madow- 
dressing vralle most heads are irmly 
turned the seoasslonlst The 

answer m 'no, hot yet*. The most 


OM of tho tiihala in Tripura*, la a 
viliBSa la aorth Xamrap diatnct, 
where we bad gone to chedt the 
allegation of army 'atrodties', we 
came upon a group of Veterinary 
Colhge teachers and students who 
were there for the same purpose. A 
young MusUm doctor from Assam 
argued on exactly these lines. 

But along with the foreigner a new 
enemy is uowly emerging in Assam. 
New In terms of the present move¬ 
ment, but historically no stranger to 
ttie Mgioa at all. tie Is ^e Bengali 
Hindu. He has been a prime target 
in the disturbances of 1860 and lm2- 
76. That Is what makes his current 
fears real. In the past every spate of 
viotonce followed a pattern. It began 
an Assameso-Beageli conflict, and 
later the immigrant Muslim Joined 
in on the Assamese side. This time 
the battle lines were initially drawn 
between those apealdng Assamese 
and the others. Since then there 
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Krishna River will be a 
witness to a magnificent change. 


To Raichur. 


That’s right. The first ever Thermal I^ant of Karnataka will elevate 
Raichur into a new centre of activity. As the men and machines 
move, they will help build a plant. And a future. So that our lives 
could be more meaningful. \ 


HYSORE 

POWER 


A total of 420 MW of Power from Raichur when the I Stage is 
complete. To add to the power from Sharavati, Bhadra and * 
Kalinadi. And many more to follow — Chakra, Varahi, Bedti, to 
mention a few. 


All because we would like your life to be happier and more 
prosperous. 


/// Ml\\\ more? 
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Will Shillong become genteel again ? 


/’'VNE of the most unfortunate 
^ fallouts of the agitation in 
Assam was a similar agitation in 
Meghalaya. This was surprising, as 
the tribals in Meghalaya are 
not economically or numerically 
threatened. In fact, 1 have come 
across a reliable break-up of the 
electoral rolls for the two parlia¬ 
mentary seats of the State, Shillong 
and Garo Hills, between tribals 
and non-tribals and the rise in the 
non-tribal segment in ’79 over ’77 
is quite negligible. Visually, the 
most obvious signs of tribal 
advance in Shillong are their buy¬ 
ing into some upper class neigh¬ 
bourhoods where they were pre¬ 
viously not to be found. 

The troubles began with an 
attack on some of the adjuncts to 
an image of the godess Kali in 
October (SUNDAY, November 11). 
The Bengalis beat up two tribal 
boys who themselves claimed to 
be innocent. Peace between the 
Khasi and Bengali communities 
was brought about by the good 
offices of two local politicians, 
Peter Marbanian and Bhaskar 
Chaudhury. Contact was mean¬ 
while established between the 
Gana Sangram Parishad people in 
Assam and a similar combine ot 
regional politicians and students 
in Meghalaya. The demand rose 
for a boycott of the elections. 
Eventually, this succeeded in the 
case of Shillong constituency. 
Dramatic violence shook the 
whole region in December when 
a Bengali Congress (I) MLA, 
Manik Das, was trailed from Shil¬ 
long on the Gauhati-Shillong Boad 
and eventualiy shot down in an 
ambush at Boko in Assam. A lady 
occupant of the car who was a 
former MLA and the driver were 
also killed. 

Then the murders of Anjan 
Chakraborty in Gauhati and anoth¬ 
er boy in Shillong made the 
Bengalis there lose all their calm. 
They took out a porcession quite 
unexpectedly and against every¬ 
body's better judgment When the 
procession reached the Secretariat 
from Laban, it met an opposing 

g rocession and there ensued a 
alf-hour free for all. Stones flew, 
women were injured. Theq came 
the horrific murder of five Bengalis 
who were dragged out of a bus 
on the Oowki road outside Shil¬ 
long. The magnificent hill station 
came under severe bouts of cur¬ 
few. The tourist season lay shatter¬ 
ed. It all happened just before 
Christmas. Till the time of writing 
church leaders have not condemn¬ 
ed the killings The rudest shock 
I received on arriving in Shitiong 
was to walk up entirely unawares 
to the Earle Holiday Home, where 
1 had stayed many times before. 



Capt bantimti 

There was a new ugly wooden 
stockade around a portion of r 
with swarms of CRP in the adjoin¬ 
ing block. Genteel and elegant 
Shillong had been defiled; the 
holiday home had been made into 
a jail for detainees under a new 
preventive detention ordinance 
promulgated in the teeth of the 
violence. Nine were held under it, 
three of them politicians. 

Mercifully, Meghalaya’s ordeals 
seem to be temprarily over. 'The 
Khasi Students' Union has called 
off its non-cooperation movement. 
The chance of peace in the area 
in the coming months will depend 
on what role Meghalaya’s respect¬ 
ed and popular politician, former 
Chief Minister Capt Williamson 
Sangma, can play. Formerly of the 
APHLC and now of the Congre.» 
(1), he has the confidence of Mrs 
Gandhi and is firmly set on keep¬ 
ing intact the tribals’ link with 
the national Parties. Observers see 
the Captain’s hand in the reply 
Mrs Gandhi sent to S. D. Kongi/air, 
Deputy Chief Minister and leader 
of the HSPDP, who bad written to 
her congratulating her on her 
victory in the elections. Said Mri 
Gandhi: “I am deeply worried at 
some of the trends in Meghalaya. 
I want to protect the rights of the 
Khasis and the Garos.” But she 
would caution the people ot 
Meghalaya against being misled 
by wrong intluenoes that “create 
problems for the rest of the 
country, even threaten the inte¬ 
grity wt the rest of the country"- 
The Captain at least has been try¬ 
ing to keep the promise he made 
on the birth of Meghalaya, that in 
the new State the non-tribal would 
be protected. 

Why then did Meghalaya come 
so precariously close to the brink? 
The first five-man APHLC Minis¬ 
try that came to,power was one 
of the finest in the country in its 
integrity and dedication. The 
divisive decline of the State’s 
politics, rise in corruption and 
turning towards regionalism have 
all hem a part of the same 
metamorphosis. There have been 


three Ministries in Meghalaya 
tince 19711. Dubious history was 
made when after the 1978 elections 
the APHLC, HSPDP and PDIC got 
together in the Assembly House to 
elect a new leader but failed be¬ 
cause of differences between the 
HSPDP and B. B. Lyngdoh, then 
a key leader of the undivided 
APHLC and the current Chief 
Minister. The students gheraoed 
the leaders and wouldn’t let them 
out until a new leader was chosen. 
They finally drew lots uUder the 
watchful eye of Father Snyghi 
and Darwin Pugh became the 
Chief Minister. The main regional 
grouping now in the process of 
formalisation is the Hills National 
Union which will comprise APHLC 
(Ripple Kyndia group) and the 
PDIC. The thing to watch is 
whether Captain Sangma and 
nationalist elements or HNU and 
regional elements gain ascendancy. 

Prominent among the regional 
leaders is Martin Narayan 
Majaw, the president of PDIC. 
Majaw’s father was a converted 
Namboodiri brahmin, his mother 
a devout Khasi. His rOlatives have 
wide^ married all over India and 
he himself was in the Swatantra 
Party for a time. Not the back¬ 
ground from which militant re¬ 
gionalism rises. But today, rightly 
or wrongly, Majaw is credited by 
most non-tribals with stoking tribal 
passions that eventually resulted 
in the killings. 1 had a glimpse 
Into Majaw’s mind in the comfor¬ 
table glow of a good fire in Pin 
wood Hotel, where the manager 
dropped in to say hello and be¬ 
moaned the missing tourists. 
Majaw feels that the tribal is at 
a disadvantage against the immi¬ 
grant Muslim cultivator because 
of three reasons; he is less hard¬ 
working, less clever and more in¬ 
dividualistic. Majaw agrees that 
the non-tribal does not pose an 
economic challenge to the tribal; 
numerically he is a challenge only 
in the Garo Hills constituency. But 
quite illogically, elections were not 
held in- the Shillong seat. What 
does worry the tribals is a rise in 
Bengali political self-assertion 
which they claim to perceive. The 
PDIC leader begins on an elabo¬ 
rate theory of pan-Isiamic designs 
in the North-East with stories of 
how money from West Asia and 
arms from Bangladesh arc enter¬ 
ing Meghalaya, but admits that 
the recent violence didn’t advance 
that cause. It came too quickly, he 
said. His most novel suggestion is 
for the non-tribal politicians to 
step down. “We will look after 
the non-tirbals’ interest’’, he 
assures. 
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white collar Job» and aecired a con- 
-sidarable elitist position tor himselt 
in Assamese society. The price for 
half a century of domination has 
been paid for over two decades now 
by a generation which ruefully re¬ 
grets its fatljcr’s sins. By contrast 
the immigrant Muslim has been out 
of sight, toiling away in the char 
and virgin forest areas. Bverybud> 
in Assam I talked to admitted that 
the immigrant Muslim cultivator 
is hard working Today subs¬ 
tantial numbers ot them in Assam 
have economically organised them¬ 
selves enough to want to come into 
their own. They no-longer want to 
declare themselves as Assamese¬ 
speaking in the next census. Therein 
lies the root of the conflict between 
the Assamese-speaking people and 
the immigrant Muslim. 

Assam today is under a sslf-impo- 
ed siege and has an embattled look. 
A new slogan has caught the popu¬ 
lar imagination, Jai ai Ashom! 
(Victory to Mother Assam!}, and it 
proclaims itself from most vehicles 
and countless walls. When young 
people gather to picket an office or 
hold a demonstration they often 
sing and play old resurrected patrio¬ 
tic songs that used to sustain the 
freedom movement. Volunteers of the 
All Assam Gana Sangram Parishad 
collect donations at rail and bus sta¬ 
tions, from office workers and shops 
to finance the movement. Govern¬ 
ment employees have had five days’ 



wages for December cut; there have 
been as many bundhs. The move¬ 
ment has intensified among the 
Assamese-speaking people and every¬ 
body, almost everybody is being ask- 
>d to stand up and be counted. Oil, 


Assam’s most vital contribution to 
the rest of the country, does not 
flow out of Assam any more. An 
agitation that was largely peaceful 
in the beginning baa on occailoni 
got out ot hand with disastrous con- 
.sequences. But there is one hope. If 
the country gave itself the problem 
in its present dimensions because of 
the absence of an effective Central 
Government since last August, then 
there is a strong and stable Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre now. And merci¬ 
fully, it is aware of the problem. 
Mrs Gandhi has invited the leaders 
of the All Assam Students’ Union to 
come to Delhi for discussions and 
the invitation has been accepted. 
Apparent was a shrewd move to go 
over the heads of the leaders qf the 
Purbanchaliya Lok Parishad (PLF) 
and Assam Jatiyatabadi Dal to the 
students who give sustenance to the 
movement and who really matter. 
The silent hope in Gauhati is that 
something will come out of the stu¬ 
dent leaders’ meeting with the 
Prime Minister; a beginning will be 
made in solving a genuine problem— 
that of foreign nationals—^without 
creating many more for the state’s 
non-Assamese-speaking Indian citi¬ 
zens; a problem which the state has 
created for itself and which will 
have to be physically, solved largely 
by its own administration, but whose 
economic consequences the Centre 
will have to bear. ■ 

Phoiograpfis by Subit flov 
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Mao lives, in Manipur 


By SANTANU GHOSH 

PHAL, Manipur’s picturesque 
capital town, is now slowly los¬ 
ing its quiet look. Sounds of frequent 
gunfire break the peace, para-mili¬ 
tary jawans patrol the roads and the 
population — both local Meiteis and 
non-locals — stay mostly indoors 
after dusk. Manipur has been on the 
boil since the m.ddle of 1978 when 
the Meitei insurgency was resurrect¬ 
ed with the return to the valley of 
a small hand of Lasha-trained youths 
led by a 35-year-old angry former 
Government employee, Bisweswar 
Singh alias N. Bishe. Bisweswar, 
eluding a close security and intelli¬ 
gence dragnet, heads a pro-Mao 
rebel outfit: People’s Liberation 
Army, Eastern Wing. There are three 
more guerilla bodies with similar 
secessionist aims: People’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Party of Kanglaipak (Pre- 
pak), Revolutionary People’s Front 
and Red Army. Of the last three, 
Prepak, led by a Beijing-returned 
adventurer, R. K. Tulachandra Singh, 
is somewhat well-knit. Together, 
these banned urban guerilla bodies 
conducted about 100 swift hit-and- 
run terrorist attacks on unwary Gov¬ 
ernment officials, including the mem¬ 
bers of security forces, since June 29, 
1978. About 30 people, mostly be¬ 
longing to the security forres, were 
killed during this period by the 
guerillas. 

The guerillas, however, gave the 
ethnic violence a completely new 
dimension last month when they 
attacked two well-known politicians, 
thus deviating from their chosen path 
to annihilate only the security forces 
or Government officials. The first 
attack was on the former speaker 
of Manipur Assembly, R. K. Ranabii 
Singh. It occurred at 7-30 a.ro. on 
December 12 when two unknown 
assailants fired on him from a close 
range in his own house and then 
escaped in bicycles. When the assail¬ 
ants were escaping after the pistol 
shoot-out, the gunmen attached to 
the speaker fired three rounds which 
did not hit any of them. Mr Singh, 
who was a candidate from the 
Keishamthang Assembly constituency, 
is now recovering from his wounds 
at a New J^lhi hospital. 

The CPI’s Manipur unit secretary 
and the Party candidate from the 
same Keishamtbong sea, Thokchom 
Bira Singh, was the second victim, 
and his wounds proved fatal. Two 
youths came on a motorcycle to Mr 
Singh’s Sekte village residence on the 
fringe of Imphal at 6-30 a.m. on New 
Year’s Day and called him out for a 
chat on the election campaign. After 
ten minutes of desultory talk, the 
youths got on the motorcycte but 
could not kick it into life. They 
asked Singh to push it a little dis¬ 
tance. As Singh put his hands on 
the cycle to push it, the assailants 
ridkig pillion fished out a revolver 
from under his Naga shawl and 
riddled the CPI candidate with bul¬ 


lets. The request for a push to the 
motorcycle was apparently a ruse as 
the engine instantly spurred to life 
after the shoot-out and the youths 
escaped. But they soon met with an 
accident in attemptijog to swerve 
the bike out of a bend. They then 
waylaid a bicycle-riding Kamui Naga 
and decamped on his bicycle. The 
abandoned motorcycle was retrieved 
and it was discovered that the assail¬ 
ants “stole” it from a relative of an 
under-secretary of the Manipur Gov¬ 
ernment. He was taken into custody. 

While the man-hunt for the 
attackers on the poll candidates still 
continues without success, a section 
of the high-placed security officials 
at Imphal tend to place the respons¬ 
ibility for the crimes at the door¬ 
steps of Prepak. A senior IPS officer 
refers to a printed leaflet issued on 
December 8, 1979 by Prepak which 
stated that "some selfish and cor¬ 
rupt” persons had filed nominations 
for election to the Assembly and 
threatened them with dire conse¬ 
quences. A Prepak spokesman, how¬ 
ever, hotly denied having issued 
such a statement and told pressmen 
at Imphal that Prepak had asked its 
seven divisions to find out who had 
issued the leaflets in its names. 

Some CPI members at Imphal tend 
to connect the killing of Bira Singh 
to an anti-CPI article that appeared 
in Daien, a publication of the PLA. 
In that article, an unnamed PLA 
spokesman denounced the CPI, des¬ 
cribing it as the “chief agent of 
Delhi bandits”. An olf-the-cuff re¬ 
mark by Manipur Chief Secretary 
Suresh Mathur after the killing oi 
Singh have raised many eye-brows. 
Mathur told newsmen that he had 
personal information that an attempt 
would be made on the life of Bira 
Singh but the intelligence wings 
failed to dig out such ’''.r>Tuiattun. 

Unlike the Naga and Mizo insurg- 
encif.- rhe one in Manipur has a 
distinct Maoist mooring and this 
phenomenon is causing concern in 
New Delhi. The rebels attached to 
the four guerilla outfits are not rag¬ 
tag desperados but potentially 
bright ooltege- and university drop¬ 
outs who are hero-worshipped at 
Imphal as they are stated to be fight¬ 
ing the alleged exploitation of 
Meiteis by the Mayangs, meaning 
mostly the bureaucrats and traders 
coming from UP and Punjab. Ac¬ 
cording to Home Ministry sources, 
China has already loosened its purse¬ 
strings and provided an arsenal to 
the PLA. Bisweswar was trained in 
guerilla combat at Lasha along with 
20 other Meiteis between April 1976 
and February 1978. This flamboyant 
youth whose first vocation was pisci¬ 
culture, was the number two in the 
now-defunct secessionist body called 
the Revolutionary Government of 
Manipur and went underground to 
float his own organisation after the 
RGM was disbanded, following a I 
grant of amnesty to it in 1972. • I 
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By A CORRESPONDENT 


<<I^VENTS have overtaken all of 
us”, Muhammad Ali said on 
January 31, when he announced that 
he was cutting short his tour of 
India at President Carter’s behest to 
visit African countries to explain the 
USA's decision to boycott the Olym¬ 
pic games at Moscow. This sudden 
cancellation proved to be a big dis¬ 
appointment for his numerous fans 
in Bangalore, Hyderabad and Calcutta 
and (tenied them a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to watch the famous shuffle, 
the celebrated feints and the Ughtn- 
iiig punches where The Greatest was 
to have exhibition bouts with his 
sparring partner and ex-world heavy¬ 
weight champion Jimmy Ellis. But 
Ali delighted the cruv\^s at Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras — the cities he 
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could visit before leaving for the 
USA on January 31. 

This trip by the "most recognisable 
human being in the world” and the 
greatest heavyweight boxing cham¬ 
pion of ali times was organised by 
the industrial house of Ap^jay. 
From London, Swaraj Paul, business¬ 
man Omer Ahmed and writer Reg 
Massey made the arrangements and 
in India the tour was conducted 
under the guidance of Calcutta indus¬ 
trialist Surendra Paul. All’s entour¬ 
age included his latest wife, parents 
brother and, of course, Jimmy Ellis 

After hanging up his gloves finally 
ending a spectacular career in box¬ 
ing in which he showed his guts both 
inside and outside the ring, Muham¬ 
mad Ali or Brother Muhammad, 
decided that he belonged to the 
world. He said that he liked to be "a 
part of the struggles of the people, 
to be concerned with the progress 


of the people, and to stand for 
principles of peace, justice and equal¬ 
ity; to show that in a profession 
which is mainly known for brutality 
and blood, a man can have nobility 
and dignity”. In India, Ali achieved 
In part his goal to promote peace, 
goodwill to men and tourism. All’s 
tour was meant not only to extend 
the frontiers of his personal fame 
but to help India by improving its 
image in the doliar-heavy, tourism- 
.oriented Western consciousness. The 
profits from the exhibition bouts 
with Ellis held in Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras will go to charities. 

Apeejay, using the ‘Expertise of the 
well-known poet Prltish Nandy and 
the young and enterprising advertis¬ 
ing executive Tapan Chaki, who was 
the creative consultant, had launch¬ 
ed a massive nationwide publicity 
drive to make the Ali tour a sucoess- 







AJOY BOSE and TOOSHAR PANDIT saw a strange, introspective Ah late one mght at 
the Maurya Hotel, New Delhi when they went for an interview. The whole day he had been 
paraded around the capita! and the publicity campaign had reached a peak in the evening 
when the promoters had hosted a dinner for the Delhi elite, at which Ah was the chief guest. 

For more than two hours he had posed with innumerable fans for photographs and 

signed more than a thousand autographs. 

When the dock struck midnight. Ah looked tired and thoughfuf His wife Veronica slept by 
herself in the bedroom. Even though his eyes were filled with sleep, he was still restless. For a 
while he fiddled around with the television set but gave up m disgust when he discovered 
that there was only one channel. After a few questions, it was dear that Ali‘s heart was not 
really in the 'interview. Suddenly he said "Switch off the tape. / will give you something far 
more special. / will give you an article written by me on prayer. This is my latest. It took me 
six full weeks to write this. This piece is the essence of what / want to say to the world". 


ASSALAM Akl Kum to 
all: this Is Muhammad 
^ speaking oh the to¬ 
pic of God and the im- 
portsinoe of prayer. This 
is directed at people of all religions, 
all races, all creeds, the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, Judaism, Shintoism, Islam. 
Catholic, Protestant, Methodist. Bap¬ 
tist, whatever your belief Is. as long 
as you believe in the Supreme Being. 
The only way we can stay in contact 
with Him is through prayer. So,- 
prayer is a great part of our lives. 

The first aspect of prayer is giving 
thanks to God for the countless bles¬ 
sings He bestows on us every day 
and every night. When we go to beu 
at nl^t and until we wake up th 
next morning, we’re unconscious of 
everything. With dlod’s blessings, we 
condition our body for another d.. 
clean our bodies of the impurities 
which come out the next morning 
when we use the bathroom. 

We’re continually being blessed by 
God—every breath, every inhale and 
every exhale, are two blessings. The 
first aspect of prayer is thanking 
God for His countless blessings which 
are bestowed upon ua every day and 
every night 

The second a^ect of prayer is 
laying down our shortcomings be¬ 
fore the unlimited perfection of 
God—asking Him to forgive us, for¬ 
give us our evil thoughts, forgive us 
our wrong deeds towards others, ask¬ 
ing Him for forgiveness in the things 
we know are not right 

Why do we pray in such a way? 
This makes us consdoua of our 
smallness, makes us ccmsdous of 



^ our limitations, shows us how we de- 
^ pend on the Supreme Power. And, 

' -therefore, this makes us humble be¬ 
fore God. And by humbling our¬ 
selves before God, man does not lose 
any pride, for God alone has the 
right to demand complete humility 
from us—although to some people, 
to proud people, humility is pain. 
The Joy of humility is never known 
by the proud. By man humbling him¬ 
self before God, by man telling God 
all of the things he will not tell 
others, by man telling God all the 
things that he will withhold from 
others, be then opens the door of 
the shrine of God, which is the teart 
of man. 

He who asks forgiveness, he who 
looks for forgiveness from his friend, 
feels a joy that the friend will not 
know. So we should remember that 
it is not pride that brings joy, but 
it is humility which gives us special 
Joy. It is humili^, it is humbleness, 
it is asking for forgiveness when we 
do wrong, that gives a special feel¬ 
ing, a special joy. 

1 once heard a story of a great 
king of India who was mourning 
over the death of his mother and for 
a long time, his grief was so great 
that he could not recover. His minis¬ 
ters. his friends, tried to console him 
by telling him that he still had mudi 
to be thankful for, that he was still 
their king. They told him that he 
still had his influence over the 
country of India, he stjll had his 
power. And the King said: *I heard 
everything you’re saying, but there's 
only one thing that grieves me. I 
have everyone to bow down before 
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oie, I have everyone to give jvay to 
me, I have everyone to salute me, to 
obey me. But me as the king, there 
was one person, when I came into 
this palace, there was one pertonme 
the king had to be humble to—my 
mother. My mother was the one per¬ 
son to whom I could humble myself. 
And I cannot tell you what a ioy 
that was to me’. 

Another aspect of prayer is to tell 
God all of our difficulties and our 
troubles, to ask him for what we 
need and what we want. Who else 
deserves such trust but God ? The 
many things we need, we don’t want 
to tell people, the many things we 
want, we don’t want to tell others. 
Who else deserves such trust but 
God? 

You may have relatives, you may 
have friends in life and they may try 
to help you. But they’re only human 
beings like yourself, travelling on 
the same boat and in the same sea. 
They’re subject to all the same 
difficulties and limitations that you 
arc. Man can only help man to a 
certain extent. The more we study 
human nature, we will see that man 
always wants to take his troubles to 
God. Man always, when he has 
difficulties, runs to God. When he has 
sorrows, he runs to God. When he’s 
in an accident, or something bad has 


AH in action 


happened to him; if he sees death, 
he again runs to God. And this is why 
many people pray only in troubled 
times. This is why many people pray 
only when they need something. This 
is why many people pray only 
when someone they love is sick or 
going to die. 

The fourth aspect of prayer is like 
the call of a lover to the beloved. 
Just as it is difficult for us human 
beings to love someone that we do 
not know, so it is more difficult for 
men to love God whom they have 
never seen. Loving one’s fellow man, 
loving our mothers, our friends, yes. 
But not everyone is capable of loving 
the formless, of loving the unseen. 
You must understand that in 
the love of God, there is no dis¬ 
appointment. You can love a woman, 
she can disappoint you. You can 
find total love in your children, 
they can grow up and change and 
disappoint you. You can have a 
friend, a man or a woman, a male oi 
female, that you put all your trust in, 
and they can disappoint you. But in 
the love of God, there is no disap¬ 
pointment. And only the love of God 
can fulfil the desires of the human 
heart. All other kinds of love are the 
steps which lead to the love of God. 
But who can explain the love of God 
to one who doesn’t trust’ God’s love 


is a perfect love. His love is a great 
Ibve, his love is a unioue, a different 
kind of love. There's the love of our 
parents, our mothers and fathers. 
There's the love of our friends, 
there’s the love of our children. But 
in the love of God, all this is 
combined. It is a perfect love. 

The fifth aspect of prayer is to 
know God, and in this way we 
become near to God. This is the real 
meaning of the expression, "at one 
with God’’ which means complete 
unity. This cannot be learned; it is a 
natural tendency. It is the attraction 
of the soul towards God. This hap¬ 
pens because man develops his 
nearness to God. This isn’t taugbL 
all of this is a method in the form of 
prayer. 

Every religion, at whatever time, 
in whatever country, has given 
prayer as a method. Hindus, Bud¬ 
dhists, Catholics, Muslims: every 
religion uses prayer in its method. 
Man has always shown bis childish 
nature by persecuting others because 
they didn’t pray the way he did. Man 
has shown his childish nature by al¬ 
ways hating other people because they 
don’t have the same religion. Man 
has taken the outer form of prayer, 
man has taken the outer form of 
religion and he has used it to satisfy 
his own vanity, and the results have 
been that many people have given 
up prayer. For instance, Protestant¬ 
ism is a sort of protest against the 
Catholic form of prayer. 

The problem with the whole world 
today is people don’t try to believe 
in God. The problem with the whole 
world is people truly don’t believe in, 
religion. Man’s soul needs religion, 
but man fights against it. We find 
that most wars in history have been 
caused by disputes over religion. In 
the Middle East, a person dares not 
say that he doesn’t believe in God. 
But in many countries in the West, 
people are proud to say they don’t 
believe in God. Why is this wrong? 
It is wrong because there cannot be 
any means of rising to a power- 
consciousness. Some people say if God 
Is in man, all our troubles, our 
difficulties, our feelings, our attitudes, 
our thoughts are known by Him. He 
knows all this. If God knows our 
troubles, if God knows what we 
need, if God knows what we want, if 
Gud knows our feelings, our future, 
our past, why should we pray? Why? 
He knows. 

That would be like saying that 
just because I love a person, why 
should I show it? Expression is a 
beautiful part of life. When we meet 
in prayer in thousands and 
hundreds, the more people that pray 
together, the- greater the effect of 
prayer. I’ve heard people say, what 
effect does prayer have on the soul? 
Because man’s soul is pure, man’s 
soul is clean. The soul of man sees 
the external self bow before God and 
rejoices. Prayer gives nobility to 
whoever prays. Prayer gives nobility 
to the rich and the poor. The attitude 
of a prayerful person towards God 
is that of a lover to his beloved. The 
prayer of a proper person towards 
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Muhammad AH today does not want to be recognised so much as a boxing celebrity, 
but as a religious figure. "Don't call me The Greatest. / am no longer The Greatest. AH my life 
I have had to shout 7 am The Greatest'. / had to write poems, but now / am preparing for 
ny ministership. Now / write and talk only on religious matters. You know / could have done 
a lot of things with all that money / earned. ! could have chased women but / have chosen 
to work for God. I have something special to say. When people hear me they tell me 
'Muhammad, it's beautiful. We've never heard this sort of thing before'. 

/ know / have a special role to play." 


God is that of a child towards hts 
parents, is that of a servant towards 
his master, is that of a pupil towards 
his teacher, is that of a soldier to¬ 
wards his commander. This is the 
attitude of a prayerful person towards 
God. 

I’ve heard people say, why did 
God create beings in order that they 
should sing his praise? My answer 
to them is, God does not seed to 
receive our praise; the praise of God 
is the prescription for man. When 
you get sick or have some ailment, 
the doctor does not need you. you 
don’t help him out, but the prescrip¬ 
tion Is something you really need. 
God does not need us, God needs 
nobody. But we need Him, and 
prayer is our prescription to curing 
us of our ailments. By praising God, 
man completes the action by which 
lies the fulfilment of the purpose of 
the soul in coming to earth. 

What makes some people unable 
to pray is the reflection of their 
material wants and desires. When 
the sky is thickly clouded, when the 
light of the sun has trouble reaching 
the earth, it is the same as the soul 
of man, which is divine and full of 
light: but sometimes it may 

become clouded worrying about 
money, worrying about sex, worrying 
about profits...this clouds our soul, 
making us unable to pray. If vm live 
right, if we eat right, if we do 
charity, if we love people, we can 
face God. If we don't we can’t face 
Him. This is why Muslims pray five 
times a day, because God continuous¬ 
ly stays on their mind. 

If I pray in the morning, if I oray 
at noon, and on the way back from 
the mosque I see a pretty girl or 
something happens, theiV I’m fearful 
of doing something bad, of thinking 
wrong because the next hour I have 
to pray. The next day I have to pray 
again. This keeps us conscious of 
evil. This keeps us from doing any 
wrong. This is why the Muslims 
pray so much. 

The difference between a diamond 
end an ordinary stone is one of 
denseness. We’re talking about how 
the cloud of materialism can stop us 
from praying, make our soul diner. 
The diamond reflects light that fslu 
on it, but the stone is so dense that 
it will not allow the light of the tun 
to reflect in it. 

There ore three kinds of peopio 
who pray->one person prays because 
he feels that ft it a duty he mustxlo 
and offers a prayer and be feels 
ashamed if he does not pray. He is in 
e congregation and he feels obligat* 
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ed to pray because others are doing 
so. He is like a flock of sheep which 
goes not knowing where or which 
way is right. Prayer to him is some¬ 
thing that he must do because he’s 
in a situation and he can't help it. 
He prays because it is a custom that 
is followed by his community. He 
prays in order to respect those 
around him. So he goes on doing like 
everybody else—mumbling some¬ 
thing he doesn’t really mean. His 
prayer is mechanical. And if it has 
any effect. It is very little. 

The second kind of person who 
offers prayer, prays because he has 
been taught to do so, prays because 
he’s in the habit ever since he was a 
little child. Mother, father, made him 
pray, aunty prayed, oil his friends 
prayed. He prays because he was 
biught to do so. It’s only a habit. And 
these people aren't certain at to 
whether there’s any God or not. 
They aren’t certain as to whether 
their prayer is iMing heard or not. A 
prayer to these people is Just 
mechauical. Their prayer is full of 
uncertainty. The heart which should 


be open to God is closed by his 
doubt. And if he prayed this way for 
a thousand years, it would never be 
heard. It it this kind of person who 
loses his faith when he meets with 
uncertainties. He may lose his faith 
when he meets with disappointments 
in life. He prays and hit prayer is 
not answered, then he loses his 
religion. 

Then Uiere is the third kind 

S erson who prays, who Imagines that 
e it before God. This kind of per¬ 
son’s imagination is strengthened by 
his faith. He does not only pray to 
God. he imagines he Is proidng 
before God. He Imaglaaa he Is <n the 
presence of God. Once Imagination 
hat helped man to bring the pretoooe 
of God before him, thb God' 1* 
awakened in his hesrt. And before 
he utters a word, hit prayor is heerd. 
When he it praying alone, ho is,not 
alone. He it there with God.'-He 
knows God it not Just in tiie house 
of heaven. God it close to him, God 
it before him, God is In him, heaven 
it on earth and earth Is in heaven”. 



a carpet of floDuers. 
serene lakes^uaint 
houseboats. 

It*s a romantic holiday. 

Kashmir in spring is-a lovely riot of colour. 

With the sweet music of birds and babbling 
brooks There's such a lot to share and experience. 
Such a lot to do Riding, boating, fishing, strolling .. 
everything you've always wanted to do on a 
holid.iy 

There’s an exciting 
ropeway at Gulmarg, 
The snowy Himalayas far 
above Picturesque 
Pahalgam, with treks to 
Kolahoi peak and glacier 
The Chandanwari snow 
bridge 

And a lot more 



Bring your family and your budget along. 

You can spend Rs, 300 a day. Or just 30. Without 
missing out on anything Accommodation is good 
and plentiful. Direct flights operate from Delhi to 
Jammu and Srinagar. Regular tram services link 
Madras. Bombay. Calcutta.and other important 
cities en-route, to Jammu. State Transport A/c & 
non-A/c buses and taxis 
ply upto Srinagar. 

Your travel agent or 
nearest tourist office will 
tell you when, where and 
how to go on the holiday 
of your life. 

On a budget. 


\bur kind of holiday. 
On your kind of budget. 
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Ali to Mrs Gandhi : 
"You are the greatest" 



M uhammad ali boxer specta¬ 
cular, set yot another record 
on his iirst visit to India—he 
became th*- first boxer to kiss the 
Indian Prime Minister Mrs Indirp 
Gandhi. As soon as he met MrN 
Gi.ndhi, Ali jumped up, enveloped 
her in a bear huft and pave a loud 
smack on her left check. Blushing, 
an extremely flustered Mrs Gandhi 
yet managed to keep her cool and 
.smiled back in acknowledgment. 

Earlier at 9.50 io the morning 
on January 25, Muhammad Ali, his 
wife Veronica and the whole Ali 
entourage trooped into 12 Willing- 
don Crescent. To receive them was 
Sanjay Gandhi wrapp^ in a shawl 
and clad in kurta-pajama. Bebmd 
him stood Mohammed Yunus, 
looking exitremely excited. Ali end 
his entourage were escorted into 
the living room where Rajiv, his 
wife Soma and Maneka Gandhi 
were waiting to welcome them. 
Within a few minutes a heaming 
Mrs Gandhi emerged from an 
adjoining room and as soon as she 
appeared there was no holding 
back Alt 

After he kissed her the two 
settled down and exchanged plea¬ 
santries. Some excerpts from 
their dialogue 

Ali: My wife and ni.vself have 
been always interested in India. 
We are alM great fans of yours. 


We are really happy to have made 
it. 

Mrs Gandhi: 1 hope you will 
enjoy your stay in India. It is a 
country with a lot of charm, a 
great tradition and even greater 
people. 1 am glad that you have 
come. You are very welcome. 
What arc your plans? 

Alt: 1 have left itbe boxing 
ring now. I spend most of my time 
these days trying to bring peace 
in thu world to promote love and 
friendship. 

Mrs Gandhi (interrupting): This 
is what we in India are also trying 
to do. 

Alt: Till now, 1 had a feeling 
that I was the greatest expert on 
how to win after losing. But 1 now 
find you too are as good. And I 
say with confidence because I have 
met the greatest leaders : Carter, 
Brezhnev, Oeng Tsiaoping, you 
name them. But your omneback 
has been too spectacular—even 
more than mine. I have no hesita¬ 
tion in conceding that you are the 
greatest in your sphwe, I only 
regret that in a way you have 
punctured my ego. 

(Evei-ybody breaks out in knid 
laughter and a smiling Mrs Gandhi 
does not reply.) 

Aft: I bring you the greetings 
of the people of the United States 
and of President Jimmy Carter and 


his mother Mrs Lillian Carter. They 
asked me to convey their greet¬ 
ings when 1 come here. 

Mrs Gandht: It is very nice of 
them to say so. 1 also send them 
my greetings. Please convey my 
greetings to them when you go 
back. 

The exchange of plesantries 
between Mrs Gandhi and AU as 
well as his wife continue till 
suddenly Ali turns serious. 

Aft: I think Russia might 
attack you. 

Mrs Gandhi : (Taken ahadc) I 
dont think so. But there is no 
doubt that the situation in Afgha¬ 
nistan is explosive and our efforts 
have been to see to it that it does 
not spread any more. We do not 
want it to escalate any further. 
And secondly we want peace in 
Afghanistan and we want peace in 
the region. Right now we wmit to 
devote all our concentration to 
improve our economy and for that 
we need peace. 

Both Ali and Mrs Gandhi are in 
a mood to talk but Mrs Gandhi 
has to hurry to receive the French 
President Qisoard d’Estaing vidio 
was arriving that morning. The 
meeting ended at 10.20 am. 


AJOV BOSE 
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Two hours of tensioh 



UHAMMAD .ALI does not 
scare easily, but the two 
hours dunng which be 
was trapi^ inside the 
Jama Masjid, surrounded 
by a screaming, hysterical crowd, 
must surely be one of the most m'ght- 
marish experiences that he has ever 
had. Ali had gone to the Jama Masjid 
as a special guest of the Shahi Imam 
Abdullah Bukhari to participate in 
the Friday prayers. His entry into Hie 
mosque created little commotion since 
hardly anyone recognised the strapp¬ 
ing black giant ascending the Masjid 
steps by athletic leaps and bounds as 
the boxing celebrity. 

Things went along quietly enough 
in the beginning. Ali got a special 

f ilace of honour right behind the 
mam to say his prayers which he 
offered solemnly alone with his 
manager Herbert Mohammad and 
other members of his entourage. The 
trouble started soon after the prayers 
were over. Word had slowly spread 
that Muhammad Ali had come to say 
his prayers in the Masjid and as 
soon as the Imam announced that Ali 
would like to address his Muslim 
brethren after the prayers, the order¬ 
ly prayer congregation surged to¬ 
wards the champion. 

Ali could barely say, “This i 
Muhammad Ali speaking..." before 
his voice was drowned in the din and 
he was surrounded by thom>ands of 
curious fans who turned a deaf ear 
to the pleas of the Imam to stay back 
and listen quietly. Ali looked worri¬ 
ed at this exuberance and seeing 
that the crowd was threatening 
to mob him right inside the mosque, 
he retreated into the adjoining office 
of the Imam. 

The crowd by now had swelled to 
thousands and more people kept on 
pouring inside the Masjid determined 
to make their way to.the champion. 
Further efforts by Ali to address the 
crowd proved futile. Obviously the 
the crowd wanted to touch Ali and 
shake hands with him rather than 
hear his voice. 

The Imam meanwhile was making 
desperate attempts to pacify the 
crowd and bring about some order. 
But nobody paid any attention to 
him even when the hoary old priest 
waved his stick about threateningly. 
The Imam had apparently lost con¬ 
trol over his flock. Ali, however, wa.s 
getting furious. He evidently thought 
that it was the Imam who had incit¬ 
ed the crowd in the first place. Not 
knowing Urdu, Ali )put down the 
Imam's longwinded sermon as Hie 
main cause of the disobedience of the 
crowd. “Do something, Imam," he 
shouted at the helpless priest 
Meanwhile, a further complication 
arose. Hundreds of Iranian students 
marched into the mosque carrying 
huge banners denouncing President 
Carter and hailing Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini. Raising a chant of “Long 
live Khomeini" the students advanced 
on Ali who stood ashen in one cor- 


Ali at the Jama Masjid 

iier of the Imam’s office. One of the 
students, flaunting a huge blue ban¬ 
ner depicting a giant fist smashing 
down on the U.SA, was carried on 
the shoulders of his comrades right 
into handshaking range of Ali. The 
champion, on the spur of the mo¬ 
ment. derided to win friends and 
joined in the chanting. Satisfied at 
this, the students then started chant¬ 
ing “Down with Carter”, urging Ali 
to join them once again in their 
chorus. By this time Ali had had 
enough He ducked inside the office 
and told the Imam to somehow ar¬ 
range for him to get out. 

This was easier said than done. 
The crowd showed n<r signs of mov¬ 
ing out for The Greatest. The whole 
mosque was crammed full with peo¬ 
ple all trying to get as close to Ali 
as possible, and they were in no 
mood to oblige anyone. With the 
crowd closing in fast, Ali was get 
ting increasingly nervous. The con¬ 
fident smile and loud bluster so 
characteristic of the champion had 
vanished. Instead there was a hag¬ 
gard look of fear on Ali’s face. At 
one corner stood > his manager Her¬ 
bert Mohammad screaming. "They 
are going to sma.sh him. They arc 
going to smash hini. 'And all he want¬ 
ed to do was talk". 

Ali made one last effort to control 
the crowd. Trying his hand at Urdu, 
Ali shouted in a heavy American ac¬ 
cent, “Cbuprahiye, (keep quite) 1 
am Muhammad Ali.” But in spite of 
repeating this one Urdu woyd over 
and over again, he had little, or no 
effect, on the crowd which just refus¬ 


ed to shut up or move. Finally after 
being trapped for two hours inside 
the Masjid, Ali made a desperate 
attempt to fight his way through 
the crowd. The moment he took a 
stop outside the office, the champion 
was submerged in the surging mob 
who clawed and pawed him every 
inch of the way. 

When he was halfway through, Ali 
suddenly lost his temper at a per¬ 
sistent youth who kept on stepping 
on his toes and pulling his suit. The 
famous fists moved like a flash of 
lightning and the youth was seen 
flying through the crowd. After this, 
the crowd treated Ah mure warily 
and the champion ultimately sailed 
through the gates, hotly pursued by 
the crowd till he reached police pro¬ 
tection outside the Masjid. 

The sight of security men at last 
brought a smile to Ali’s face. All this 
while the police could not interfere 
with the crowd rince they were not 
allowed to enter the Masjid, but 
now they formed a barricade around 
Ali. Having regained his cool. Ali 
seemed more happy wi^h the crowd, 
got up on his car, waved his hands 
at the huge sea of humanity sur¬ 
rounding the whole Masjid area and 
drove off. 

Later, however, relaxing in his ho¬ 
tel room Ali was hitter about his 
experience at the Jama ’ Masjid. 
“There are too mauv people in India. 
I nearly got killed,'^ The Greatest 
complained. 


AJOY BOS£ 
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Look Left for 
some answers 

In the heady aftermath of the Indira sweep, a Cabinet 
Minister, A.B.A. Ghani Khan Choudhury. threatened to 
send the state Government of West Bangal into the Bay 
of Bengal. On January 21, the people of Kerala showed 
the Congress(l) that the Left movement could not be 
treated with such contempt: they voted the Left alliance 
to power with a stunning two-thirds majority. TARUN 
GANGULY explains why this happened. 


ROUND two p.in. on 
Tuesday, March 22, you 
could almost hear the col¬ 
lective sigh of relief from 
all the people opposed to 
Mrs Gandhi. The AIR news bulletin 
at two told the waiting counUy that 
the Left Front was winning in 
Kerala, and in a couple of hours the 
tickers had confirmed that this was 
indeed a handsome victory. This was 
a victory which had come despite 
the psychological boost given to the 
Congress (1) by its sweep in the 
parliamentary polls, and tne hectic 
campaigning done by Mrs Gandhi 
Jusi prior to the polling day. Mrs 
Gandhi had drawn huge crowds, and 
she bad visited numerous temples 
and places of worship to woo the 
voters towards the side of the Gods 
as against the side of the Atheists 
(whicn the Communists and the Left 
forces were being painted as during 
the oimpaign; there was an effort to 
make thb a God vs Atheist election). 
Not merely this, when it was realis- 
ed that thei^e bad been very heavy 
polling in Kerala (over 80 per cent), 
and that women had come out in 
large numbers, led to depression 
among opposition leauers who felt 
that-now Mrs Indira Gandhi had 
won. A few hours later they were 
beaming. 

The Kerala results could have im¬ 
portant repercussions. To begin with, 
the Left Frout (>overnments in West 
Bengal and Tripura might get a re¬ 
prieve. Secondly, this will hasten the 
formation of some kind of Left Front 
In Parliament: defeat would have 
assuredly killed all such hopes. Third 
the Lok Dal and Janata Govern¬ 
ments in UP, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan have been embolden¬ 
ed, and the possibility ot some kind 
of electoral adjustment in case of 
a guick Assembly poll has increased, 
though of course it is by no means 
certain. 

As far as the Left Parties are 
concerned, the maximum benefit oi 
the results has gone to the CPI, and 
particularly its present leadership. 
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ITIie future policy of the CPI was in 
the balance. The central secretariat 
{had cast its lot with the “Left and 
democratic forces" as against Mrs 
Gandhi. The Party chairman, Mr S 
A. Dange had bitterly criticised this 
line, and suggested joining forces 
with Mrs Gandhi. He was waiting 
for the kill in case the CPI perfor- 
manoe in Kerala was disastrous. But 
the results have vindicated CPI 
general secretary C. Rajeswara Rau 
^and Bhupesh Gupta. The doubting 
Thomasps of the central Secretariat 
can be expected now to totally accept 
the line laid down by Rao and Gupta. 
The Dange confusion is expected to 
evaporate. 

.As far as the CPI(M) is concerned, 
the direct fallout from the 
Kerala victory will be a peaceful co¬ 
existence of the warring groups 
within the Party. The powerful 
Bengal unit, which had been so cri¬ 
tical of the Party’s decision to ditch' 
Morarji Desai and Join the band¬ 
wagon of Charan Singh, will now 
close ranks with those holding 
opposing viewpoints. The Kerala 
elections will soothe the frayed 
nerves within the Party and give a 
psychological advantage to the CPI 
(M) as the nodal point tor *Left 
consolidation. 

The Kerala poll results show that 
the United Oemoorgtic Front, led by 
the Congress(I). has an edge over 
the CPi(M)-dominated Left Demo¬ 
cratic Front in only two out of the 
eleven districts in Kerala. In Malai^ 
puram district, the UDF cantured 10 
out of the 12 seats. But under closer 
scrutiny, it appears to be more of a 
victory of the Muslim League, whidi 
captured nine seats in the district. 
The CPl(M), the Congress(I) and 
the Congress (U), each captured 
one seat in the district 

The other district where the UDF 
did well was Palghat where it cap¬ 
tured six out of 11 seats. The break¬ 
up shows that though UDF perform 
mance was better, the CPI(M) cap¬ 
tured the maximum number of seats 



—four, compared to the three cap¬ 
tured bv the Congress(I). In the 
same district the Janata Party also 
got a seat. In fact, if the seat won by 
the Janata Party is not considered 
then both the LDF and the UDF 
captured five seats each in* the dis¬ 
trict. 

In all other districts the U}F has 
maintained its lead over the UDF 

An analysis of the results shows 
that the CPI(M) has got seats in all 
the distri(fi8 though the performance 
of both the CPI and the CPIfM) has 
been somewhat poor in the erst¬ 
while Travancore-Cochin State. The 
CPI(M)’s position has deteriorated 
only In one district, Palaghat, which 
was considered the bastion of the 
CPl(M). On the other hand, the 
Congress (I), which had so long 
been claiming to be the main Con¬ 
gress force in Kerala, has performed 
very poorly. It has been able to cap¬ 
ture only 17 of the 55 seats it con¬ 
tested, whereas the Congress (U) 
captured 21 seats by contesting 30 
seats. The CPI(M) captured 35 seats 
by contesting 50 seats while the CPI 
got 17 of the 22 seats ft contested. 
Smaller Parties like the Kerala (Con¬ 
gress (Mani group and Filial group) 
in the LDF as well as the Rebel 
Muslim League have got eight, one 
and six. seats respectively. In the 
UDF, the Ezhava Party, the SRP 
has failed to get any seat The 
Left Front which has got 93 
seats, had asked the Governor, Mrs 
Jothi Venkatadialam, last month to 
be allowed to form the Government 
before the last Assembly was dis¬ 
solved and fresh elections called. At 
that time, the Front had a strength 
of 89. 

Though considered one of the mo0i 
literate States in India, the back¬ 
ward pull of caste and religion was 
present in Kerala. But then, it is to 
the credit of the Left Front that it 
has been able to earn the support of 
the electorate despite religious and 
casteist propaganda. The Congress 
(I) election strategy was mainly 
centred around casteist and religious 
considerations, although the Left 
Front was not completely free of it. 
That the pull of religion is becoming 
feeble in Kerala has been proved 
conclusively. The Congress (I)'s 
eagerness to Include the Nair Parte 
of NDP, the Ezhava Party of SRP 
and the backing of the powerful 
Catholic Church appears to have been 
proved to -be its undoing. Mrs Gandhi 
In her forty-eight hour tour of 
Kerala visited the temples of Gunra- 
yoor in Tricur, Padnanavaswamv 
In Trivandrum, the Karayangum 
Samadhi the Eihavas and the top 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
DespUe her attempt to woo the vot¬ 
ers ihrbufih p^ng obeisance to 
their religious beliefs, the Congress 
(I) lost m 22 out of the 31 consti- 
tuendes she visited. People eame 
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out iB thouMnd* to lee Mrs GaadbL 
But It now appear/, that tteoA thqp 
were carletu to see her, they Md al¬ 
ready made up their mlnda about 
whom to vote for. 

.. The Kerala elections have again 
proved that the Congress (1) victory 
in the Lok Sabha polls In the north 
Indian States notwithstanding, the 
electorate It not hesitant to go for an 
altemativa wherever it is viable. In 
Kerala, the Left Front has got 52 per 
cent of the votes and almost two- 
thirds of the seats. If in West Bengal 
and ’n-ipura, the CPI(M) over- 
shadoivs its partners, Left and demo¬ 
cratic unity is a reality in Kerala. 
Of the 140 seats in the Assembly in 
Kerala, the C]n(M), thouA tSe 
largest Party, has got only 35 seats, 
the CPI has got 17, the RSP has got 
six. 

The Left Parties together have got 
58 seats. Among the non-Left Parties 
in the LDP, the Congress (U) has 
won 21 seats. Kerala Congress (Mani 
group) has won eight seats, the 
Piilai group has won one, and the 
Rebel Slusum League has won five 
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maifc efcama t a wMtia UIF hatw 
won 35 aaata. So the LeR.Pigrtfaoaatf 
the democratic elemeiito wMtia the 
Left block have to doee 

relations tf the Left Ptamt Oovera 
mem in Kerala is to aarvivob 
There is no doubt tiiat the weak 
Hnka in the Left Ftont Govenuaem 
in Kei^ are the Congress (UL the 
Kerala Congress (Mam irquaj aad 
the Rebel MasSm League;. Ther Con¬ 
gress (U) has venr little chanoe of 
surviving as a naUond Patty as* in 
the foreseeable futnreaa large cdinnk 
of the Party in Nonfi In& midit 
Join the Congress (I). In sudi a case, 
the Congress (U) in Kerala will also 
come under stress and- strain. It is 
to be seen how Mr Antony will hold 
together the Party in sudi a situa¬ 
tion. One redeemmg feature of the 
Congress (U) component in Kerala 
Assembly is that most of the mem¬ 
bers are very youim and have a 
positive approadi. in times of strain, 
there is a strong possibility that a 
sizable section of the Congress (U) 
might remdn with the Left Front as 
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With the Kerala Asaambty dse- 
tions resUka having been annonno- 
ed, the lift now us cantHd uver 
three ,stataa in tU c o un tiy . It is t» 
U seen wheUior it will have any 
.Impact oa Mn Gaysins styla m 
functioning. Immediately; the idea 
of Left and democratic nmty might 
emerge as tiw rallying p«^ for a 
majority of tin non-Cmigrem (I) 
forces.' In the Idk SaUa, the focma- 
tion of a Left Pnmt as tiie mmn 
imposition Party is in the oflbig. If 
the Assembly poll victory of the 
Left Front in Ksrahi has someudmt 
sobered the euphoria in the Congress 
(1) camp, it has also dawned on tiw 
Ldt that now it has mOdi at stake. 
The Left win now be more eager to 
see that the ruling Congress (I) 
Government at the Centre does not 
catih it on the wrong foot. Live and 
let live ntight become the slogan of 
the L^ for some time to come. ■ 


UP: How the Congress(l) won 


By UDAYAN SHARMA 


HEY tell the story of a 
gambler who took a num¬ 
ber of high denomination 
bets prior to the Lok 

_I Sabha elections. It was 

a foregone conclusion, he said, that 
the Janata would sweep the polls in 
Uttar Pradesh. There were not exact¬ 
ly several takers but those who put 
down tbeir money put down lots of 
it For weeks before the polling he 
sat chuckling and planning what to 
do with the money after it was all 
over. Life %yas not so rosy after the 
results started coming ia Today the 
gambler is noivbere to be ^n and 
rumour has it tiiat he is masquerad¬ 
ing as a sadhu on the banks of the 
Ganga 

i e Janata pollitd only 22 per c»nt 
of tU total votes and managed just 
three out of the 85 seats in this State. 
As if that was not bad enough, 56 
Janata candidates finished a poor 
ti.irO in .fk.i respecu c u a..tituenci- 
es and 11 of them lost their deposits 
as weU. As a matter of fact, the 
Janata did not even figure in the 
limel ghl in as many as 51 c n- 
stituendea, where the main contest 
turned out to be between the Cong¬ 
ress (I) and the Lok DaL 
oi -lOt: enu it became patently 
'de&r that the Congress (1) — which 
ultimately won 51 seats — woq 35 
of triem because the Ldt Dal and 
Janata spLt each other’s votes. In 
reality, tlio Congress (1) should have 
won only 16 seats since it was in 
only 16 constituencies that Mrs 
Gamhi’s cantLdates polled more 
than those of the Lok Dal and Jana¬ 
ta put together. 
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In Meerut aty. ftw instance, Mrs 
Mohsina Kidwai of the Congress (1) 
polled 1.79,VK)0 votes against 1,21,787 
votes polkd to Har.shpal of the lx>k 
Dal and 1,01,219 votes poked by 
Kailash Prakash the Janata Party. 
In Agra constituency, the victorious 
Congress (1) candidate polled 147.942 
votes as against 2,01,692 votes polled 
by the Janata and the Lok Dal candi¬ 
dates together. Ram Minhore Ra- 
kesh of the Congress (1) who won 
from Chail polled 91,611 votes as 
against the 77,894 votes polled by 
iB. L. Shaiiesh of the Lok Dal and 
31,0M votes polled to Sarla C^au- 
dhari of the Janata. In Ghazipur, 
the Lok Oal-supported CPI candidate, 
Sarjoo Pandey polled 140,005 votes 
as against 1,25,297 votes polled , to 
the Congress (I) candkiate, Jainul 
Bashar. The Janata candidate, Gauri 
Shanter Rai polled 89,354. In UP, 
the Congress (1) polM 35.74 per 
cent of iiie votes and won about 60 
per cent of the seats. The Litic Dal 
polled z9 per cent of the votes and 
the Janaia Pany 22.47 per cent, 

interestingly, the Janata Party and 
the Lok oai together polled ^ per 
oent of the votes in UP but won only 
32 seats. (Tbis is excluding the 
Perozabad constituency, from where 
Rajesh Kumar, lodepmident, won 
but has now joined the Lok DaL) It 
would be untair to say that the 
Congress (1) benetited from all 
triangular contests. In some caae- 
titueocies, adm.vusdly few, the Lok 
Dal and the Janata Party benefited 
from triangular oonr.ests. In Ballia 
for exampiCj from where the Janata 
Party president. Mr Chandra She- 
Khar won; the Lok Dal candidate 
Janeshwar Mishra, was a brahmji. 
In the absence of the Lok Dal candi¬ 


date, a sizable section of the brah- 
nun and backward votes would have 
gone to the Congress (D candidate, 
Jagannaih Ciuiudhary^ and made 
Chandra Shekhar’s victory an im¬ 
possibility. 

Among the Congress (1) candidates 
from UP, only nve secured more 
tbso 50 per of the total valid 
votes polled from their respective 
constituencies. Iliey are Mrs Indira 
Gandhi (Rae Bareli), Sanjay Gandhi 
(Amethi), H. N. Bahuguna (Pauri 
Garwal),- N. D. Tiwari (Naini Tal) 
and Aund Singn (Gonda). The 
Janata Party, which won only three 
seats, put up a good fight m 25 
constituencies before losing 17 seats 
to the Congress (1) and eight to the 
Lok DaL i'ne Lok Dal put up a 
stilf ngjit in 30 oonstiiuenoes, losing 
all of them to the (Congress (1) but 
iintsmng second, 

Une nnpurtaot question which 
arises wun regard to the UP polls 
is : wnat happened to the hartjan 
votes? ihe janaia was expected to 
get a large cuunk ot the narijan 
votes but it dm mx wm even one out 
of me Xtt reserved seats. Toe Lok 
Dai, wnich was genenaly underesti¬ 
mated, won ten ot the reserved seats, 
wnue toe Congress U> won tne re¬ 
maining eight. The elecuons also 
proved wrong all commentators, Who 
nad said that toe mam contest in 
UP would be between the Cimgress 
it) and tne -lanata ;i’aity. It must 
have surprised teem when Che Lok 
D&l won 3U of the 79 seats it con¬ 
tested trom tbis State. 

Among the otner seats (non- 
reserved^ the Janava Party selected 
25 rsjpuz candkMtes, 15 bnunnio 
caadKiSies, nine Muswn candidates, 
seven upper caste candidates and 11 




bACHwant caaoiaates. Tlie Coogreas 
( 1 ) aetecMd ga its camUdatea 12 raj- 
puts, Z4 braimiias.. two from the 
un^r castes, IS Muslims and 14 
bacKwards. On the other hand the 
Luk i>al selected 2i upper cas\e can¬ 
didates, 15 Muslim candidates and 
31 batitwurd candidates. 

Wuiie the Janata faity failed to 
make any impact, the LMc Dal re- 
puLed the Congreaa (1) wave in 
western W. Tne Congi^ 0) won 
ail the four seats from tne hill region 
and ail. the four seats from the 
Bundeikhand regioa and most of the 
seats from central UP„ Intereatingly, 
central UF was considered the 
stronghold of-.the Jana Sanghis. and 
they were expected to fetch tte 
votes for the Janata Patty, Hie 
.Gongrobs (I) also won the major 
share of the seats firom^the eastern 
districts, though It won onto a few 
of the seats Rom weetem UP. The 
Confw (I) won with great difficulty 
In Etah, Ajpra and Meerut Chan- 
dniy Charan Singh increased bis 
of victory from Batfiiwt 
while his wife, Gayatri Devi routed 
both the Coninss (D candidate and 
the Janata-baoed Misllm' National 
Front leader ZulfiguaroUa ' from 
Kalrana oonsdcnenty, In eastern 
UP, the Lok DM lost largely because 
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of Raj Narain, B. P. Maurya and 
others who ensured the defeat of at 
least 15 LMc Dal candidates by an 
unwise selection. However, from 
Phulpur to Akbarpur, Jsunpur and 
Azamgarh, the Lw Dal, 1 m ab^ by 
Ham Maresh Yadav and Chandrajit 
Yadav repuised the Congress (I) on- 
slaugm. in this belt the ick Dal 
wvd sevcpi seam Among the promi- 
nenc leaders who lost from this re- 
^OQ are the Congress (1) candidate 
Mrs KamaJa Banuguna and the Jana¬ 
ta candidate Mr Ham Dhan. 

As tur ay the Muslim votes are 
concerned, the Muslim voters in 
western UP largely supported the 
Lok 1M1 candidates except in Agra 
city, Meerut cay and £tah. And 
these were precisely the seats 
the LMc iial 1^ in western UP. But 
in the rest of the State (the excep¬ 
tion bemg the Azamgarh belt) the 
Mushm voters soUdiy supported Mrs 
Ganoni In Aligaro, the Muslims 
supported the Lok Dal candidate, 
incira Devi, but in the neighbouring 
conatituency of Agra city, they op¬ 
posed the Ltrit Dal candidate Baioj. 
Agarwal. The pro-Congress (1) 
swing among the harijdns tUted' the 
scales against the Janata Parb and 
the Party bosses rsslised that tt had 
been a mistake to seek votes in the 
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conadtate 31 per cenf of the eiei^ 
rate; would cast toet votes in 
favour of the Janpta Party. But 
rumours about Babuji defecting to 
the Congreas (1) failed to make diis 
p^ wwk. On the other hand, the 
Oongress 0) aecured the votes of the 
harijans, Mnslims and brahmins. 
Eleven Mus lim s on the Ckwgress (I) 
ticket and aeven Muslhns on Lok Dal 
tickets won the eleodoos from UP. 
Not a single harijan or Muslim has 
won OB the Janata ticket, in spite of 
tbm fart that the Jmiata Party had 
given ti ch e t i to nine Muslima, most 
at them belonging «» the Muslim. 
National FlroBb 

The Janata Party, fiuthen overesti- 
m^d Che hUlnenoo of its Jana 
Sangh constituent. iSsentyeix Jana 
Sanguis were nominated as Janata 
e s no idates. In 196SL the Jana Sangh 
won seven aeatt from UP and m 
1877, out of the Janaca’a tally of 85, 
the Jana Sangh’s abate eras only 18. 
In 1880. ooiy one Jana Sanghi won 
— Daymem Shgkya from Pamikha!- 
bed. The Janata Party’s poor per 
formance in UP Aows that its ovec 
reliance on the RSS boomerang^ 
Md the weaker sections of the socie¬ 
ty were a l i en a t ed in the process. 
This was proved in the 26 constituen¬ 
cies from where the Jana Samdiu 
contested the elections. By ucuting 
the baedeward castes, the Lok Dm 
crusned the Jana Sangh strouMiolds 
of Baiiraicfa, Basti, Jaunpur, Saidpur 
and Lalganj and won the eleodont 
from here. 

The Lok Dal’s victory in westein 
UP was the personal vktoiy of 
Chaudhury CharM SinM> who cut 
across the caste lines in this area 
and also managed to get Muslim 
votes for his nominees. This could 
serve as a lesson to Mr Raj Narain 
and Karpoori Thakur nidio could not 
broaden the sodal base of the Lok 
Oal in Eastern UP and Bihar. In 
Eastern UP, Charan Singh, iiutead 
of articulating the caste feelings 
galvanised the peasantry and grt 
handsome support from them. 

Just for the knowledge of statisti¬ 
cians, Mr H. N. Babnguna was tho 
only successful candidate of the 1004 
contestants (in UP) to have perform¬ 
ed a hat trick in auooessive Lok 
Sabha elections, hu the last three 
electioiu Mr Batauguna bas won from 
three different constituencies on 
three different ormbeds. Congress 
(1) cardea may not agree, but it Is a 
fact that Mr Babuguna oontributed 
a lot to the Congress (1) victory m 
UP. He was the man who set the ball 
rcdling for the Cmigress (D in Uttar 
Prad^. Though be does not com¬ 
mand mass support, the Congress (I) 
could not have won more than 25 
■seats in UP wkliout him. A fine' 
example is the Fatehpur constituen¬ 
cy, where the Lcdc Dal candidate, 
Uyaqat Hussain, lost to Mr Hari- 
krlshan Shastri of Ckingress (I). This 
analysis exdudes, for very good 
reasoos, mention of Parties whic^ 
overreached their ambiticHis such as 
the'Coggrw (U) which has now bg 
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come the Congress. 
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Jpots muddle 

It's bungling at the top 


earliest signs were evident in 
A 1977, when viewing time on TV 
first ran short of supply.' Barely a 
year after TV went conunercial, all 
the major advertisi^ agencies chalk¬ 
ed it in as a prime advertising 
medium for consumer products. As 
All-India viewerstaip escalated to 
2,172,000 (watching TV seven days 
a week according to NRS) advertis¬ 
ers of middle and upper income 
products began clamouring increas¬ 
ingly for ^ts in the weekly 33 min¬ 
utes that Bombay and Delhi ^tions 
allotted to commercials. And failure 
to get time, sparked off allegatioas 
of backdoor methods of getting both 
prime time and a priority in the 
bookings. 

For the last tiro years it has been 
an open secret in advertising circles 
that a few inimr-circle groups with 
contacts in the I and B Ministry 
in Delhi could get you your spots in 
ChhayaCeet or ChUrahaar wanin la 
«iay!>, though offidal bookings fcxr 
the next one year had ostensibly 
closed. It was a live-and-let-live 
situation both for the advertisers 
and agencies, since the official relea¬ 
ses of the spots were made through 
the agencies, who still got their entire, 
or very nearly their entire 15 per 
cent. What, to quote one account 
executive, ‘scared the pants off the 
agencies’ was when the new TV ac¬ 
creditation rules were implemented 
in October '79, and the system of 
rationing time per agency was start¬ 
ed. “Just as Denmark legalised por¬ 
nography, it appears as if TV has 
legalised corruption" be said to me 
in disgust 

The new accreditation rule allots 
the IS per cent commission to only 
those agencies that brought in over 
a lakh rupees worth of business, and 
a 10 per cent commission to those 
that did not, and for good measure 
■lapped on a cash-down only-advanc- 
payment rule to the unacoreditated 
ones. The crucifying bit, however, 
was something else again, a bank- 
etatement of Rs. 25,000 to be submit- 
<ied by the agency before accredita- 
/tion was assured. "Almost inevitably 
this made it difficult for any above 
^ ^ board agency to include TV in 
/ |U list" says Amol Bose o| .the Amoi 
' Bose Advertising, the only adman 
) who did not make his non-quoting a 
prerequisite for speaking to me. The 
" rest, to a man, feared dire recrimi¬ 
nations from the Loknayak Bbavan 
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for their impudence. "They pass 
these rules in the name of the smalt 
agency and then make it impossiole 
for genuine small agencies hke 
mine to use TV". 

When simultaneously it was an¬ 
nounced that upon booking in ad¬ 
vance, agencies could book a maxi¬ 
mum of 30 seconos in each Hindi 
film song programme and 30 mere 
in the weekly feature film, new 
agencies began springing up by the 
score. They printed letierbcads, sub¬ 
mitted their bank balances, booked 
all the prime time they could and 
then began pirating away the blue- 
chip clients from estabushed agen¬ 
cies who bad used up their quota. 
Days after the announcement ot the 
new scheme, an outnbor hoardings 
man named Mittal almost succeeded 
in spiriting away (^dbury-lndia 
from Cbaitra, and Richardson Hin¬ 
dustan from OBM. S. S. Oberoi, who 
had handled the “Vicco Vajradanti” 
film accounts actually succeeded in 
getting the huge “Snotex" (behgai 
Papers) account out of Ulka by off¬ 
ering to do the film free, as well as 
guaranteeing as much prime time as 
they required.' In Delhi, where the 
racket has its major base, Adwel 
and Vasudeo Publicity, both hoard¬ 
ings firms confirmed personally to me 
(when they were contacted in the 
last week of December, under the 
name of a fictitious advertiser) that 
they would 'manage' tj get me 
chnroAuur spots m the third pro¬ 
gramme of January. Tnis despite the 
taa uiat churaAaor has been booked 
till early 1981. Adwel, which has its 
office in Ckmnaugbt Place, has start¬ 
ed sending letterheads descnbing it¬ 
self as 'Specialists in TV, Radio, 
Hoardings and DfC buses'. However, 
the busiest agency in the racket is 
called Renukay. but 1 was un¬ 
able to confirm the fact as they 
could not be contacted at their Tol¬ 
stoy Marg office. It is also known 
that one of the well-known pro¬ 
gramme comperes on the commer- 
dai channel of AiR has the inllu- 
ence to get the prime time that ad¬ 
vertisers need. 

How do these people operate? Says 
an account supervisor in the Demi 
office of a miiltinatioaal agency, ‘1 
don’t think that the contacts of these 
spurious agencies lie m the office of 
the Controller of Salea It is more 
at the I and B level; once vou keep 
them happy, it isn’t difficult". 


Whereas formerly the intervention 
of these middle-mea bad been large¬ 
ly to help agendas get the time 
they required for a consideratioa 
(usually three per cent), tbeir estab¬ 
lishment os separate agencies on 
their own helps them not only to nw 
lease the advertisement bat pecker 
the entire 15 per cent. Every ogeim 
is eligiUe for a maaimum of 78 
minutes a year, which at 15 per cept 
would glTe the agewar an approBi- 
mate of Ra. 1,05,000, taking a oonser 
vative ‘A* 90 t rate. This works 
more on the level of the ngency^ 
advertiser contact, the agenqr aoB- 
ing time in the "black market" to 
advertisers, or routing their eooount 
through it although the actual mate¬ 
rial may have bera prepared by tiie 
original ogemy, tiiat could not lie 
lease the qmts siaoe it had mn ont 
of its quota. 

Where the TV centres fisatnre 
directly In the radiet is when they 
put sonw tfane actually for Hie 
inture, possibly for a last minute ad¬ 
vertiser vdio doesn't mind paying 
that much more. Ifr S. Y. Komlapur, 
the Controller of Salas, perhaps na- 
wittini^ disclosed how this happens 
when M told me that "althou^ on 
■ay Uiat we are booked, marginal 
increases are possible in the allotteil 
time to commerdals, specially in the 
rase of deserving advertisers udm 
rome at the last mhrate". And who 
were these deserving advertisers? 
"Different people ... film producers 
for instance, vdio cannot book 
tbeir time in advance. Also when 
new products are launched and TV 
u vital for the advertiser, we try 
and accommodate them’. In addi¬ 
tion to this scrounging of a few 
Kconds off the programme, the fact 
that vriiea cancellations are made 
there is no waiting list maintained, 
also opens up possibilities for the 
uian with 'contacts’. And with a bit 
of wMk on the side, one of the 
large indigenous agencies from Bom¬ 
bay claims that its bookings ore 
never acknowledged, and in seme 
rases admowledged bookings are 
not honoured ‘through overrigbF. 
Another agen», despite having bil¬ 
lings fd over R& 63 lakhs and hav¬ 
ing given business worth over Rs. 
six lakhs to Doordardian alone, did 
not get acopeditathm until the Ad- 
vertiung Agencies Association of 
India (AAAI) tocdi im the matter. 
Such 'oversights* are often to the 
benefit oi the inner circle of agen- 
des, who have now reportedly been 
the initiators of the recently formed 
National Gonndl of Advertising 
Agencies that has tried to undermine 
the AAAI as the mouthpieoe of the 
advertising world. 

"V^t surprises me is that th« 
few people in the I and B vdio are 
making their fortunes on tills rule 
should have had the dont to have a 
poliiy dedsum passed, to enable 
them to feather their nests” says 


top tMB ufaades is India witkowt 
amMnatioaal oontracto. "Thagr began 
by nudclng tbn TV bnUnga of agwa- 
cies (in oelr omMenea) to pnveat 
me obvkttu fact of unknown agen¬ 
cies being betrayed' as inordinately 
largo nsera <rf TV. This is somethiasi 
that no medinm keeps oonfidential, 
since it Is very easy for the person 
-interested to compute the figures 
from the spots tbemselves. And nowi 
they have implemented this aGcrw 
ditation rule ostensibly to belp the 
smaU agency, but at toe same time 
they have a pointless clause of the 
baw gnaraoftee of Rs 25.000 which 
no small above the board agency 
can meet without considerable diffi¬ 
culty. The coast is dear for the rac- 
ketom”. 

It sounds a fine idea on its face; 
Kamlapnr says: ‘Tt would make my 
work easier if 1 just opened book¬ 
ings on a first-oome-first-serve basis 


Mr K. Vasudeva Panicker, general 
secretary Indian Youth Congress 
(InSra) is considered one of the 
strong men of the organisation He 
was interviewed by SUNDAY just 
after the elections results started 
coming in- 

Q: How would you analyse your 
Party’s massive victory? 

A: 1 was very cooudent about this 
landslide victory, 'jliere are two 
points. One is political mathmnatics 
toe otlier is t^ commoo people who 
are highly political, in their thpught 
and acton. Wheit the Janata Party 
was still powerful and Morarji Detai 
was also powerful, in moat of the by- 
elections oithgr to Lok Sahha or the 
AsaemU-ee the Congreas (1) either 
won or reached near vic¬ 
tory. When the Janata Party 
was Qilit into two then na- 
tunuly . the Oongraas 0) was the 
largeat Party, wtti maodmum base. So 
in auch a ntuatom only the largest 
and the beat knit Pmty ooo}d manage 
to «we^ the poiia. 

Tne eeooad aspect—the masses wiU 
always stand by the national polMcal 
organiaatom wnh 1^ orientamm led 
^ a oommiMBd leivler. And the 
Coograaa W wa* the only organisation 
idiich haa a fanto^ national leade r . 


but then I wmdd only toev* ftoor 
or five omtracta Cram the largeat 
agei^s. This way, I give a. chance 
to toe naaller pec^le to nse TV, 
and let toe larger agencies do 
their own rationing according to. 
their priorities. If we- rationed' 
time per advertiser we would not 
know whkh one had iww products, 
which one needed more tim- be¬ 
cause of a larger range of products. 
Hindustan Lever naturally woukl 
need more time than a one-product 
client, ehd 1 cun leave it to Lmtas to 
divide their allotted time to toeir 
clients more MfecUvely than I can 
here”. But toe essence of fine ideas 
such as this are the loopholes that are 
left for the man who would take 
them only in word, and entirely turn 
them for his benefit. 


ASHtSH RAJADHYAKSHA, 
Bombay 


Q : In your Party the Indian 
Youth Congress (lYC) is a very im¬ 
portant factor. Would you be able 
to control Youth Congress sterm- 
troopers? To be franh, the majority 
of the voters who voted for Mrs 
Gandhi m this election are still sus¬ 
picious of your orga ni sation. How 
would you remove this suspicion? 

A: The lYC is not only an im¬ 
portant factor but k is alto a very 
massive as well as revolutionary base 
of the Congress Party, It is not 
correct to call us stormtroopeiu.or 
barcUinerp but it will be better to say 
that we one the committed 
and uiisurrendenog cadre of 
the Party, atruggling to kn-t 
(demecit the soco co ono m i c 
hwi^phy of Congress Party. Thei 
people vd|o voted for Mrs Gandhi and. 
the Party are not at all afraid ot 

S ie) Youth Congress. On the other 
Dd they are happy with (toe) 
Youth Congress for two roasons: One 
—^for the landslide victory and the 
fantastic contribution of (the) Youtb 
Conmess, and tw^r San^ Gandhi, 
Mr Ramchandra Into and also other 
youth leaders (have been) elected 
with such a big margin (that it) means 
that the people beUeve that they will 
deliver the goods, 

Q: WotSd too TYC again eeeh a 
separate identity aa it did dwring Mrs 


Ambton Sants prasUsNtshto or aNWid 
you prefer to eantktue the present 
arrangement imdar the AKCf 

A: toat time also there wgs no 
separsite identity and to say that there 
waa a separate identity is misdiiev- 
ous. As youth workers we are ulti¬ 
mately committed to the Congress 
Party and Indian Youth Congtess it¬ 
self is working for strengthening 
(the) Congtees Party. So no one in 
the lYC can think of a separate 
ktotity 

Q: How do you awdyse the 
emergence of Sanjay Gandhi on the 
national j^anh? 

A : TbiB dectian has proved 
that the nation was looking 
forward to the emergence or 
Mr GaoiPii on the national 
plank. Ibe lYC especially 
wants to build up Swjiyji’s leader¬ 
ship to the maximum height. I and 
many others belong to Sanjay 
Gandhi's age group. So we, the 
same generation, need a national 
leader who may get total acceptance 
ot the people throughout the country. 
Any tnird world country cannot sur¬ 
vive or emerge in the absence of a 
charismatic and oommittod leader. 
Charisma means influence over people, 
by the largest majority of the struggl¬ 
ing people. And he fulfils all these 
requirements. 

Q: Now that you have once again 
come to power, would your organisa¬ 
tion like to fulfil its incomplete pro¬ 
grammes such as family planningetc? 

A : For us the fulfillment <A these 
programmes is the cherished goal of 
our political career. These pro¬ 
grammes which are standing till now, 
because the problems for which the 
programmes were made and thought 
of, still remain unsolved. So we can¬ 
not forget these programmes. Family 
planning .was and is only one of these 
programmes for the upliftment M the 
poor sections of the society. 

Q: You may not agree, but the 
fact remains that most of the FYC 
members come from the affluent daSs 
of urban society. Anybody could see 
this after your Party’s recent victory. 
How can your organisation under¬ 
stand the problems of thg poor? 

A: As far as the lYC leadership 
is concerned, most of them come from 
rural (areas). Since the capital and 
state capitals are the centre of 
operations, aomethnes it (appears) 
thaCtoe^Aoti leadership may be fron» 
among toe elite. But this does nog 
mean that it has an uihan bi«i Be¬ 
cause urbanity has an economic oon- 
no t a t ko. In that sense you icanno^ 
say then it is an urban-affhient- 
onented organisation. For example, 1 
come from the village, belonging to s 
family at the bottom of middle doss. 
And toe largest proportion of toe- 
leaders at any level k Rom tof 
rural side with poor economic badc- 
grounds 

Q: Sad doesn’t this proportion of 
the soedUed rural population bsHong 
to the upper caste or say ruling 
doss? 

A; I doifl think so. But it seenu 
that you yourself have some sort Qf 
bias. i 
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The nation 
was looking forward 
to the emergence 
of Sanjay Gandhi' 

K. V. Panicker tells UDAYAN SHARMA 
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Pakitan^s cultural 
invaision 

Kashmir TV is losing viewers 

AliQDST tlie ^cturesque landscape 
of Srinafar, a new feature is 
rapidly gaining Continence. A rash 
of television andennae adorns roof¬ 
tops all over the Kashmir valley, but 
the Strange thing is that ninety per 
cent of TV viewers have abandoned 
Srinagar Uoordarsban in favour of 
Pakistani television centres. All sorts 
of electronic devices such as boost 
era are being used in order to get a 
eJear reception from TV centres 
across the border, with ttoc result 
that Pakistani TV stars are becom¬ 
ing very popular in the State. Two 
Pakistani TV ^sonalities who have 
the largest folloyving are Khush 
Bakht Shuja, compere of the pro¬ 
gramme “Meena Bazar”, and Tariq 
Aziz, who presents "Neelam Ghar”, 
a quiz programme. 

llie Pakistani Television Corpora¬ 
tion has taken certain measures to 
improve reoeption of its programmes 
in Kashmir. Une sudh measure is the 
erection of a relay tower at Muree 
(Bawalpindi) and the Corporation is 
also instalung a television centre at 
Tardkhal in Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir. 

One reason for the disaatisfactiou 
with Kashmir Doordarshan is that 
aince its inception in 1973, it has fail¬ 
ed to broadcast good programmes and 
has not catered to the tastes of local 
viewers. Programmes telecast from 
the Srinagar Kendra, complain view- 
era, have no relevance to the local- 
tastes and culture. In addition, the 
transmitting tower of Doordarshan, 

Srinagar, perched on the Sankara- 
charya hilltop, is reputed to have a 
range of 80 kilometres, but has fail 
ed even to cater to viewers hi the 
valley. Srinagar Doordarshan also 
cannot be picked up in the Jammu 
Division and so viewers in Jammu 
.have to depend on programmes beam¬ 
ed from Lahore and Amritsar stations 
in Pakistan. 

According to uie production assla- 
taat: “Internal bickerings and official 
squabbles are the root cause for pooi 
performance. High-ups in the station 
nave their owb followers who have 
been Instigating one staffer against 
another. At times they add a com¬ 
munal tinge to purely administrative 
matters and they wiu go to any ex¬ 
tent just to further their interests” 

Ibere are allegations of corru^ion, 
mismanagement, skuldunery and 
exploitation being publicly levelled 
against the bigwigs jn the Kendra. 

A memorandum was presented to 
the former Information and iffi^ad- 
casting Minister, Mr L, K. Advani. 
levelling serious diarges against the 
director of the Srinagar Kendra. 

“Only a probe can reveal the truth,” 

■aid one young producer. ‘Tt seems 
the Minisbv baa hushed up the 
matter. Allegations made by the 



Transmission tower at Srinagar 

Youth Front seem to be true, as no 
one in the Kendra has denounced 
them till now.” Said someone else: 
"There is a lot of mismanagement. 
About eight lakhs were spent on the 
preparation of sets for various pro¬ 
grammes. But nothing has been pre¬ 
served. The money has gone down 
the drain.” 

No one in the TV centre seems 
to. be in the least perturbed about 
the reception Pakistani TV has been 
getting. “Favouritism, corruption 
and lark of encouragement has bred 
ineflidct|cy,” complains one produc¬ 
tion assistaut. “Wc have about two 


dozen {voducers and eigb^ per cent 
of them have been appointed on 
political groups. Another assistant. 
Mir Manzoor. asserted: “We have 
plenty of talent which needs only 
encouragement We have produced 
smne good documentaries.” 

A leading Kashmir poet and 
Sahitva Akaoemi Award winner, who 
was diffident about being quoted, said 
> 'that Srinagar Doordarshan had lail^ 
? to earn an audience because its pro- 
g. grammes lacked cuKural uniffcaUon. 
? Mr A. n. Want, MLC and president 
* of the “Koshur Samaut”—an organi 
sation which has been fighting for 
the cause of the Kashmin lamniage 
—^was highly critical of the high-ups 
jn the Kendra, which, he says, has lost 
its credibility. Very few programmes 
are being broadcast in the Kashmiri 
language, which is used by 65 per 
cent of the State’s population. It has 
also earned a great deal of wrath 
from the public because of its dis¬ 
tortion of news.” 

A high-ranking official of the 
Kendra, who regrets the immense 
popularity of Pakistan Television, 
complain.':: “This is all Delhi’s do¬ 
ing. The studio building bad to be 
completed with all sorts of red.<„ 
tapeism, Sudio equipment cannof’’^ 
be imported any more. It has to M 
manufactured by Bharat Electronics. 
No new studio can start functioning 
before 1980 or 1981 and until this 
happens we cannot broadcast pro¬ 
grammes like quizes or other such 
big programmes. There is red tapeum 
at all levels: the Kendra has onlv 
three electronic cameras, all of which 
have defects that cannot be repaired. 
There is an average of five break¬ 
downs every three hours of trans¬ 
mission and the ‘rakawat’ (trouble) 
has become a household word. 

Z. G. MOHAMMAD. Srinagar 


No crisis in Orissa, yet 

But Yashpal Kapoor’s visit has created uncertainty 


'T'HERE were two khadi-clad pas- 
sengers who disembarked from 
the morning flight from Calcutta to 
Bhubaneswar on January 23. One of 
them strode briskly from the air¬ 
craft to the terminal building; ha 
walked like a maa who had mate- 
thing important to do. He was Yash¬ 
pal Kapoor, right-band nun of Mrs 
Gandhi, whose mission was primarily 
to effect a merger between the I.nk 
Dal and the Congress (I) in Orissa. 
The other man was Biju Patnaik. 
Lok Dal leader and one time Minis¬ 
ter for Steel and Mines in the 
Desai Cabinet 

Since there was no one at the air¬ 
port to receive him, Kapoor went 
straight from the airport to Patnaik’a 
residence near by. Shortly afterwards 
the host telephoned Nilamony Rou- 
tray, Orissa’s Chief Minister, and af¬ 
ter that be dulled the niunber of 
Kanhu Charan Lenka, (longresa (I) 


general secretary. “Yashpal is here 
but you are nowhere to be seen”, he 
chided but Lenka refused to believe 
him till he actually spoke with Yash¬ 
pal Kapoor. Then Lenka dashed to 
the house and the three of them 
conferred fur more than half an hour. 
As they were leaving, Kapoor told 
Lenka that things «vere ripe for 
Orissa to go the Haryana way. Lenka 
relied that sonKthlng would Hap¬ 
pen the next day but Patnaik is 'Sup¬ 
posed to have said. ‘T told you that. 
Orissa would not go the Karnataka 
way ana I say now it will not go the 
Haryana way either”. 

Earlier Mr Kapoor had net Biju 
Patnaik in Delhi on January 21, after 
Mr Patnaik's son had invited him 
over to the Patnaik’s house. During 
that meeting Mr Kapour told Biju 
Patnaik that he had heard rumours 
that Mr Patnaik was interested in re¬ 
turning to Orissa as the State Chief 
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Minister and also that Charan SinRh, 
the Lok Dal leader, wanted to be¬ 
come the Chief Minister of UP. The 
Congress (I) would frustrate Cha¬ 
ran Singh's efforts. Biju Patnaik. 
however, told him he was not “re¬ 
motely interested” in returning to 
State politics. Kapoor told Biju Pat¬ 
naik that the Congiess strategy was 
to bring all ex-Congrcs.smen under 
the banner of the Congress (I)._ “But 
tlicre will have to be sonic distinc¬ 
tions", Kapoor had clarified. All this 
was necessary for the stabilisation of 
politics and he had been approached 
by a number of Mt4As and Ministers 
vvho had expressed their desire to 
reunite. 

By the time the Orissa Cabinet 
met the next day, the State capital 
was agog with rumours and specula¬ 
tion about the merger. Although the 
Cabinet's official business had iKen 
completed by 12.30 p.m., the Minis¬ 
ters continued with their discussions. 
When eventually the Chief Minister 
emerged, he said nothing to the wait¬ 
ing newsmen. It was only when some 
newsmen referred to Yashpal'.' 
claims about Orissa going the Harya 
na way that the Chief Minister react¬ 
ed, albeit with acryptir “he may 
say whatever he likes". He ruled out 
the possibility of the Ori.ssa l.ok Dal 
merging with the Congress (I). 

Yashpdl Kapoor left that evening 
for Puri after meeting the Press and 
Party colleagues. While he was away, 
there was a conference of Lok Dal 
leaders and when he returned the 
same night he was met by Sashibhu 
san Misra of the Congress (1), who 
is known to be close to the Chief 
Mini.ster. The next morning Biju Pat¬ 
naik and Nilamony Routray met th? 
Press together and once again the 
Chief Minister said that the question 
of all Congressmen uniting had been 
broached by Kapoor himself the pre¬ 
vious evening. Once again he said 
there was no question of a merger 
taking place and reiterated that Yash 
pal Kapoor posed no threat whatso 
ever to the Orissa As.seinbly. 

Meanwhile, in an effort to find 
someone to head the leadcriess Oris- 
.sa unit of the Congress (I), Yashpal 
Kapoor paid a call on veteran lead¬ 
er Dr H. K. Mahatab. Dr Mahatab, 
who.si' younger brother had defected 
to the Congress U) from the Lok Dal. 
had .some advice instead for his visit 
or. He suggested the name of Dr Ram 
Prasad Misra, Finance Minister, froii 
the western district of Bolangir, tc 
head the state unit but Dr Misra 
could not be contacted since he 
on tour. This caused Kapoor to de¬ 
lay his trip to Patna since he had 
not come within sight ot accom¬ 
plishing his merger mission. 

I.ater, at a luncheon lie hosted for 
Prc.ssmen he said that many Minis¬ 
ters and MLAs of the Lok Dal had 
rantacted him about the merger. Yet 
in the same breath he indued the 
threat: “If they (the Lok Dal) wan' 
to continue in the Government, they 
must approach us (the Congress I)". 
Hf.s strategy was probably to wean 
away Lok Dal members with the 
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Ynshpal Kapoor and S. D. Sharrna on their return from Assam 


threat but he had overlooked the 
fact that the Congress (I) had a 
strength of only 22 members in a 
House of 115 and that it would be 
difficult to engineer so many defec¬ 
tions. According to some insiders, 
Kapoor had even suggested to Rout- 
ray that he should join the Congress 
(I) along with his supporters. 

Other sources claim that the Lok 
Dai leaders of Orissa had quoted 
their price for defecting. And a high 
price it was, too. Biju Patnaik alleged¬ 
ly wanted to become a Minister in 
the Central Cabinet, while Routray. 
would continue as Chief Minister. I 
addition, one of the Lok Dal mem¬ 
bers would be organisation chief of 
the Congress (I) State unit. Obvious¬ 
ly, this was not what Kapoor had 
wanted but before he left both Mr 


Routray and Mr Patnaik told him 
that important decisions could not be 
taken in a hurry. 

But hurry is the watchword for the 
Congress (I). They do not have too 
much time because of the impending 
Rajya Sabha elections. The majority 
of the members retiring from the 
Rajya Sabha this yer (one-third of 
the total strength) is From the Con¬ 
gress (I) and so maximum represen¬ 
tation is high on the priority list of 
Mrs Gandhi's Party. Its best strategy 
therefore is to destabilise the non- 
Coiigress (I) Governments and al¬ 
though Yashpal Kapoor failed in this 
respect, his visit has left in its wake 
an atmosphere of political uncertain¬ 
ty in the state of Orissa. 

SWARUP JENA. Bhubaneswar 


Bhajan Lai Operation 


A matter of changing labels 

E xodus. Defection, noor-cross- 
ing. These were some of the 
terms used to describe how . the 
Janata Party lost its first State — 
Haryana — to the Congress (I) 
TTio man responsible was no 
less tikdn Cnj«i Minister Boajan, Lai, 
wnuMi sudxlen shut the Indira 
Congress, along with 3ii other MlAs, 
lelt me Haryana unit ol the Janata 
m a .shaiiihies and the central leader- 
.MLp ut the Paity in a state of shock. 

lit least one man had seen it 
txiniing : Swami Aguivesh, Janata 
leader irum Haryana. As long ago 
as November he had warned the cen¬ 
tral leauersihip of the Party that 
Uhajaii i.al was engaged in secret 
parleys wnh Mrs Uanoni, but no one 
had paid any attenuon to wnat be 


said, un January 21 thus year be re¬ 
pealed bis earnest plea, this time 
with lolded bands. “Please act imme¬ 
diately he implored the Party high 
command. “None of you listeqed to 
me and the meeting of the Haryana 
Janata Legislature Party which you 
have called for January 23 will be 
too late. If you want to have a meet¬ 
ing, nave it today.” 

His words were prupbeUc. It was 
the very next day. January 22, that 
Bhajan Lai dropped the bombshell. 
Among the 3b wno acoompanied him 
were Haryana Janata chief' Mukhtiar 
Singh Mahk of the erstwhile Jana 
Sangib, four general secretaries of 
the state unit of the Party and Mr 
Shcr Singh, s close friend of Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar and the Janata candi- 



date I'roni Hohitak oonatitueocy. To- 
getoer witli ifetae Chief Minister they 
meit Mrs Gaodhl and Saojay with 
folded band* and swelled the ranks 
of the CongreesCI). In a memoran'- 
dum to the yrime Minister, Bhajan 
Lai and his foUowera stated that it 
was in the Intereet of the country 
that all thoae who had faith In the 
policies of Gandhi and Nehru ahould 
extend their support to the coura¬ 
geous leadership of Mrs Gandhi. 

Stuortly after his dremaitic move 
Bhajan Lai met oorrcspondents end 
told them that he had taken his 
dedsaofl after informing Babu Jagji- 
van Ram, but what is not dear is 
whether his move had the approval of 
Babuji or not. He s^d he had always 
been a Conxressnian and, in effect, 
was only returning homo. The people, 
ho said, wanted tbe Congreas (1) and 
he was only acting accordingly. Ho 


said he would adopt Cingress n) pro¬ 
grammes and policies and impu 2 mcnt 
them inimcdiateliy. The reasons given 
by MukhiUar Singh Malik for his 
defection were even more interesting. 
His disenchantment with the Janata 
was caused by the fact that fae thought 
it would never function as a unit and 
because there was no discipline. This 
was ironic in view of the fact that Mr 
Malik was the chief of the Haryana 
unit of the Party. His defection came 
as no small surprise to Haryana’s 
Jana Sangh group for he had always 
stood rocK-like by the RSS cadre. 

Bhajan Lai had played tbe game of 
pulling ^he wool over others’ eyes to 
pertedon. In tbe third week of 
Jmiuary the State Jana Sangh high 
oointinand had decided to preempt a 
possible defection by Uw Chief Minis¬ 
ter by informing the Haryana Gov¬ 
ernor that Bhajan Lai no Imiger hi^ 


'D s majority and that the Janata-Lok 
S tm oomlMo oouU form an attema- 
tivo Goveniment in the atate, Sunirii- 
ingly enough, the idea waa acrapped 
later when Uiajan Lai himaelf asaur- 
ed the Party leadendilp that he would 
stick to bis prindples and never leave 
the Jenate It waa a ptodge of faith 
that succeeded in luUi^ the growing 
suspicions 

After tbe January 22 episode tbe 
most shocked Jaaeta MLA aeemad to 
be Mrs Sushma Swaraj who had been 
extremely haimy last year when Mr 
Bhajan Lai waa instalfed as the CM 
replsdng Mr Devi LaL On January 22, 
speaking to joumallate at the Janata 
Party headquarters in Delhi Mrs Swe- 
raj termed Bhajan Lal’a move at 
Jiiolitiruily immoral’, and ^uble 
faced’. At the same Press exmferenoe 
Mangal Sein, anather Janata MIA 
and the architect of Bhajan Lal'a 
victory over Devi Lai, told reporters, 
T had strongly opposed Mr Bhajan 
Lai’s action Jn withdrawing the caaea 
against Mr fiansl Lai which was done 
without consulting me. I bad not 
made an iswe out of It at tbe apedfle 
request of the Janata Party prealdeot 
Mr Chandra Shekhar’. Dr Sein also 
claimed that Bhajan Lai had started 
the gome right before tbe elections. 
According to him, a top Haryana dvil 
servant who was very active during 
the Emergency waa the go-between. 
In Chandigarh Mrs Kai^ Verma 
MLA who remains with the Janets 
said, “A rift between Mr Bhojoa 
Lai and other Jana Sangh ministers 
had occured several monuis ago when 
the CM had token the unilateral 
decision to withdraw the cases against 
Mr Bans! Lai and his soil We had 
even sent a letter to Party chief, Mr 
Chandra Shekhar”. 

When did Bhajan Lai start his 
operation to join the Congresa (I)? U 
one scrutinizes the Reddy Com¬ 
mission’s report it would be evident 
that Mr Bhajan Lai never tried to 
oppose the Congress jl). He was in 
the Janata Party braiuse it served 
his purpose: to be in power. He' 
had tiled an affidavit before tbe Red^ 
Commission dated October 17, 1977 
and his evidence before tbe Com¬ 
mission on another matter was dis¬ 
believed because he was found by the 
Commission to have acted in concert 
with Bans! Lai in making a particular 
appilntmcnt whm he was the Agrl- 
ciiiturc Minister under the Chief 
Ministership of Mr Banal Lai. ’The 
Reddy Commission has said, ”...Neith¬ 
er Mr Bans! Lol openly took up tbe 
positlop at the timo that Mr Bnajsn 
Lol waa a smuggler and a rapist nor 
did Mr Bhajan Lai openly accuse Mr 
Banal Lai of spear-heading the charges 
against him as ho now categorically 
itates”. Before the Ccmimiuion Bhajan 
Lai hod aatd that when a false case 
of rope was Died against him, he had 
mot Mrs Gandhi and got a 'clear chit', 
’rhus, till now, Bhajan Lai hu not 
forgotten tbe ahsaan (favour) of Mra 
Indira Gandhi, And in this context 
ono ahould read the activities of Mr 
Bhajan Lai in the second half of 1979. 

He met Mra Gandhi during her vlalt 
to Haryana in this period and used 
'j senior dvil servant of Harvans to 
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develop amtacts Widiln Mrs GandM’s 
camp. Bans! Lai served this purpose 
best. The Janata i>arty bad split and 
Bhajan Lai's ministry would n<it have 
lasted had the Congress (I) withdrawn 
its Support. The master plan, there¬ 
fore. was dialked out bv Mr Bhajan 
Lai himself. At the state level he 
befriended Bansa Lai and within the 
Janata Party he c3oaviiioed the Central 
leadership that he and only be could 
the spreadinit influent^ of the 
Luk Dal in Haryana, The Janatu 
leadership, whidt was more interested 
in hnishuig the Lok Dal than Bansi 
Lai’s supporters got trapped. They 
supported Bhajan, Lai against Mr 
Devi Lai and Mrs Chandrawati. As 
Bansi Lai was the main contact 
between him and Mrs Gandhi, Bhajan 
Lai in his own style wiUulrew the 
cases against Bansi LaL And this 
was done within a very short period. 
His law secretary ask^ the DM to 
withdraw cases on September 20 
1979; the state Assembly was due to 
meet in just four days. The assistant 
public prosecutor carried the orders 
the next day. The judical magistrate, 
Bhiwoni sanction«l the withdrawals 
on September 21. But Mr Bhajan 
Lai was absolutely clear in his 
mind. On Septembd- 22 and 27 he 
said that other cases against Mr Bansi 
Lai might also be withdrawn. He 
declared, “If our legal advisers say 
that any of these cases has no base, 
we will not hesitate to withdraw it”. 
Interestingly, one of the four cases 
withdrawn was the cas© of demolition 
of the Ghanta Ghar and othed pro¬ 
perties in Bhiwani which was well 
documented. Ibis only showed the 
intention of Mr Bhajan Lai 
Hight after the Lok Sabha elections 
Bhajan Lai became active again. First, 
ho contacted Mrs Gandhi, then his 
Party MLAs and Ministers. He told 
them: "indirajt ki tiawa hm. Vo 


But this may not save him 

D MGR oiler to merge his 
AIADMK totally with the Con¬ 
gress (I) to avert a inkl-terni poll in 
lainil Nadu? According to DMK chief 
M. Karunanidhi, the Tamil Nadu 
Chict Minister and his Finance Minis¬ 
ter, K. Manoharan, spent a couple ot 
days at Delhi trying to impress upon 
the Congress (I) to allow MGR and 
his lieutenants to rule over the State, 
i nougb both the Oougress (1) and the 
DM'K have been demanding the re- 
signaition of the AIADMK Minister 
following the complete rout of the 
AfADMK-led alliance in the recent 
Parliamentary election (in which the 
AIADMK could get only two scats), 
MGR has just refused to give in. 
“The people’s verdict was nor against 
the State Government”, MGR had 
declared soon after the poll results 
connrmcd that the Congress (1) had 


Vidhan Sobha bhatig kar daingi. Ham 
Mb bar jayenge. Devi Lai unsay 
samjhaula kar sakta hdi. Vo sam- 
jhauta kare assay heJUor hoi ki hum 
kar lem” (The wave is in favour erf 
Indiraji. She can dissolve the Assemb¬ 
ly. We will lose. Devi Lai can exime 
to an understanding With her. It is 
better that wc (x>me to an under¬ 
standing with her). 

On January 26 this year, when Mr 
Surendra Mohan, general secretary of 
the Janata Party visited Chandigarh, 
the Haryana Janata Legislature- 
Party’s meeting was in session, Bhajan 
Lai and others were analysing the 
causes of the debacle of the Janata 
Party in the Lok Sabha elections. 
Swami Agnivesh once again told Mr 
Mohan that Bhajan Lai was planning 
to defect to the Congre.ss (I). Mr 
Balwant Tayal also told him; "Ab 
ham ja rahe hai. Jana Sanqh ke saalh 
baal ban nahi sakti” (Now 1 am going. 
I cannot get along with the Jana 
Sangh). On the night of January 
17-18 Mrs Sushma Swaraj and Swami 
Agnivesh airdashed to Delhi to warn 
the Central leadership again. But 
no one paid any he<-d. When it did. it 
was itoo late. On the night of 
January 21, when it was clear that 
Bhajan Lai would deteit, the Janata 
leaders got busy. They trii-d to con- 
tart a-s many Janata MIA.s from 
Haryana a.s |)o.-«ibh*. Sinh-ndra Mohan 
and Krishna Kant contacted Mr Tayal, 
They even tried to exmtaot Mr Cajraj 
Nagar. Even Morarji Desai telephoned 
Mr Tayal But it did not help. Bhajan 
Lai had Ik!ooiiic a Congress (I) Chief 
Minister. 

Now. the oiif question which is 
being a.sked in political circles is: How 
long will Bhajan Lai remain the Cliief 
Minister? 

U DAY AN SMARM A, 

Chandigarh 


won 21 seats, including one Iroiii 
Pondicherry, and its poll-ally DMK 
had won ail the 16 scats it had con¬ 
tested. “'Fhe AIADMK has suffered 
a big defeat”, conceded MGR but 
hastened to add that the AiADMK 
and its poU-aliy, the CPI(M), had re¬ 
tained their seats in two by-elcrtions 
held to the State Assembly along with 
the Lok Sabha poll. "This clearly 
-.shows that while expressing their 
preference for Mrs Gandhi to take up 
the leadership at the Cientre, the 
people of the State wanted the 
AIADMK to continue to rule the 
State”, MGR added. Gf course, he 
ignored the results of -the electioiis 
in the Union Territory of Pondicherry 
where the AIADMK couldn't even 
get a single seat out of 30. 

Despite M-GR’s brave talk that his 
Government would survive, he has 


changed his stand on two mgjor 
issues, hoping that it would help tlie 
AIADMK win a substantial number 
of scats if a mid-term poll is forced 
On Tamil Nadu. The announcement 
regarding the relaxation of prohibi- 
iicn laws was made on January 24. 
M(>R, who always swore by jiroiubi- 
tion and who bitterly criticised 

lii.s predecessor for “suspending” iwo- 
hibition in 1971, announced unex¬ 
pectedly that prohibition rules would 
be relaxed to a great extent. The 
result: Tamil Nadu will be “wet” for 
all practical purposes. Under the re¬ 
vised rules, the age limit for securing 
liquor permits would be reduced from 
45 to 30, and the fee from Rs 100 to 
Rs 25. The applicant need not submit 
a medical certificate as is the rule 
now. And over a lakh of prohibition- 
related cases would be withdrawn. In 
respect of those thousands under/io- 
ing imprisonment for consuming 
liquor, their unexpired portion would 
lie remitted 

Aeioidmg to the new rules, druiK- 
ing will be allowed in certain sections 
ol re.staurunts and hotels, and even 
prtiiple without permits would be 
allowed -to exmsume alcohol. Action 
will be taken only against those who 
cau.se cirunken fracas. (Congress (1) 
leaders have bitterly criticis^ MGR 
tor this “relaxation”. This indicates 
that MGH's efforts to make peace 
with the Congress (I) have not been 
successful. 

MtiR has also promised a new deal 
to the backward classes. A Govern¬ 
ment order fixing the income ceiling 
of Rs 9,00U per annum for concessions 
to backward classes was issued last 
year and it caused a number of con¬ 
troversies. The DMK which waged £ 
numbe-r oi agitations against it hod 
planned a three-stage stir from 
January 29 throughout the State. 
While dropping the income norm for 
tonco.s.-:ions, the Qijef Minister also 
liiLsod the quota reservation for back¬ 
ward classes in Government services 
and in professional colleges to 50 per 
cent from the existing 31 per cent. 
While welcoming these moves, the 
DMK leaders declared that MGR 
couldn’t escape the task of facing the 
electorate: "His comiption-ridden 

Government of non-performance can¬ 
not lontinue forever”, stated a DMK 
.siiokesinau. “He may even find it 
difficult to go back to films, but then 
that’s his business.” 

Following the demand for fresh 
elections to the Assembly, MGR tried 
to placate thc_ opposition Parties b> 
announcing civic election-s for over 
13,600 local bodies throughout 
the State. This certainly hasn’t 
.satisfied the (.’oiigress (I) and 
(lu-. DMK. “He should h-ave taken 
the cue from Devaraj Urs and resign¬ 
ed long time ago”, G. P. V. Raju,_ a 
Gungrcss-(I) leader from Madurai said. 
•Ry their verdict the people have 
disproved that the women of Tamil 
Nadu arc solidly behind MGR”. R. V. 
Swaminathan, of the Ckmgress (1), 
who was elected from Sivaganga re¬ 
cently warned MGR that if he did not 
step down, he would be forced to. 

ARTHUR PAIS. Madras 


MGR bends over 
backwards 




SCtENCE 


Indian biociiembts 
create history 

TIRTHANKAR GHOSH reports on a significant new 
discovery in a CSIR laboratory in Hyderabad 



J’rom Iwft to right: E. S> P, Rmldg, Dr P. M. Bhargava <md on aMtktant 


AH, you must be from 
Sunday. Please come 
ia." A firm, warm hand' 
shake and I am ushered 
Into a cool air>conditioned 
oflBoe by a middle-aged man, with 
thick-framed glasses, in a colourful, 
bandloom bush shirt. Or P. M. 
Bhargava hardly looks the eminent 
scientist that he is. With his salt 
and pepper sideburns he can pass 
for a successful businessman and 
administrator. The appointment was 
at 11.00 and I was a few minutes 
late. I had literally run into Di 
Bhargava’s first fioor oflioe (Room 
23S) of the Regional Roaeardi Oabo* 
ratory, Hyderabad. Or Bhargava, 
director of the Centre for (^uular 
and Mollecular Biology (CCMB) at 
the Regional Research Laboratory, 
a constituent lab of the Coun¬ 
cil of Sdentiflc and Industrial Re¬ 
search (CSIR), is one of India's 
stalwarts in the frontier science of 
biochemistry. Room 23Q is where a 
few months ago history was created. 
AA 


Dr Bhargava, a soft-apoken, ever 
smiling man welcomes me In. 1 
question him on the discovery of the 
unusual new protein — seminalplas- 
min — in the CCMB lab under bis 
guidance. Seminalplasmin was iso¬ 
lated from . bull semen which is 
always closely linked with reproduc¬ 
tion aitd life. The recent discovery, 
however, has proved that it has anti¬ 
microbial properties and sucoassfuUv 
destroys bacteria. 

An anti-microbial agent Is a che¬ 
mical compound which either 
destroys or inhibits the nrowth of 
microscopic organisms. The scien¬ 
tists led by Dr Bhargava have found 
out that bull semen’s antibtoRe qua¬ 
lities are as powerful as penicillin. 

It took Dr Bhargava and his team 
30 long years of research to isolate 
the protein. The isolation was the 
fruit of their pioneering role - 
perhaps, one of the first undertaken 
successfully by Indian sdentista. The 
senior scientist made no bones about 
this. I could sense the feeling ot 



g ride when he said : '‘Indian saence 
as reached a level of maturity and 
in some places we can provide the 
leadership.” 

The discovery was reported 
widely. Nature, one of the top ten 
scientific Journalr among ^ world's 
250,000, devoted an unprecedented 
seven ^es to the papers submitted 
by Dr margava and his mtleagues 
— Mr E. S. P. Reddy and Dr Karl 
Heinz Scheit. Since non-sdentific 
people came to know of this major 
Indian breakthrough from a distort¬ 
ed report in the international news¬ 
magazine, Newmeek of October 1, 
1879, I questioned Dr Bhargava on 
the facts published. Newsweek had 
stated that the protein had been 
discovered "by. acddent during stud¬ 
ies of artlfldal insemination of cattle 
In India.” Was this the truth? "No”, 
said Dr Bhargava and he was vary 
determined about it. "I was certain 
that it existed nearly 20 years ago”. 
And he had documentary evidence 
to substantiate his beliefs. In 1857. 
Dr Bhargava had written about the 
protein and its probable existenod in 
Nature itself. In fact, the first of 
the two papers in Nature of June 
21, 1878, (the articles written on 
the discovery) entitled, 'Seminalpla¬ 
smin — an antimicrobial protein 
from bovine seminal plasma’ has at 
the top of its bibliography Dr Bhsi- 
gava's paper of 1957. 

The protein, according to the 
saentists who worked on it, was iso¬ 
lated from freshly ejaculated bull 
seminal plasma ■— the liquid part of 
semen in which spermatozoa are 
suspended in their natural state. The 
Isolation of the protein, its antibiotic 
adivlty and the way it acts in a 
whole bacterial cell were mentioned 
in the first paper in Nature author- 
M Jdnthr by Dr Bhargava and Mr 
Reddy who has beep working for his 



tisls who played a major role in the 
discovery. I asked Mr Shyam Reddy, 
who looks much older and wiser 
than he.^ really is, probably because 
of his thinning hair, how the protein 
had been named. "The new protein 
possesses anti-micrpblal properties 
and is the fourth anti-micrubial pro¬ 
tein from mammalian sources. It is 
very similar to penldlhu. So we 
named it with an ending '... in’ like 
penicillin and streptomydn”. Ue 

i irotein acts on a wide range of hac- 
erla (both gram-positive and gram¬ 
negative) as well as yeast or fungus. 
Seminalplasmin enters the bacterial 
call and inhibits the growth of the 
rlbosmal ribonucleic acid (a spMlilc 
ty M of rlbonudeie acid or RKA 
which is essential for the synthesis 
of the^ protein in the bacteria) end 
thus destroys the baeterta. RNAs 
ere essential fm the reproduetioa 
process; seminalplasmin tiius attacks 
end destroys the bacteria by curUng 






Iti reproductloii. The reseirdwra 
fbniut that seminalplajsmin poneaaed 
a quality which they termed the 
"permeation principle’’ whidi enabl¬ 
ed it to actually enter bacterial cells. 
Once within the cell it binds to and 
inactivates the enzyme known as 
RNA polymerase (enzymes are cata¬ 
lysts in biological reactions) whidi 
is responsible for the synthesis of all 
RNAs in the cell. 

With these .qualities, what uses 
could seminalplasmin he put to 7 Dr 
Bhargava’s answer was that of 
a true sdentist. “You see’’, he told 
me, “I am a sdentist and like all 
(sdenti.sts), I have a very curious 
mind. Now, the excitement is over 
since my question is answered’’. I 
press on with my original question to 
tell me about the import of the dis¬ 
covery. Dr Bhargava explains that 
their part of the job had been done 
and it was left to researchers in the 
medical profession to find various 
uses from it for mankind. However, 
he could forward some possibilities. 
The material, in powder form, could 
be used as a reagent for further 
sdentific research : in the not 
too distant future sdentists 
will be able to understand how 
the transfer of genetic material 
to protein takes place. Apart from 
helping fellow sdentists what would 
the commercial value of the dis¬ 
covery amount to? A very imiwrt- 
ant factor had to be kept in mind: 
whether it was toxic or not. Unless 
the reaction of seminalplasmin, when 
injected, is discovered any drug con¬ 
sisting of the protein cannot be taken 
Internally. (This precaution, of 
course, has to bo taken for all drugs.) 
Nevertheless, for the time being, 
since seminalplasmin acts on fun¬ 
gus, it could be u.sed externally as a 
protection against Candida infections 
prevalent among swimmers and for 
topical applications of infections of 
the female reproductive tract. Mr 
Shyam Reddy hoped that it would 
b1.so work against VD. Internationally 
well-known pharmaceutical ^ com¬ 
panies have expressed interest in the 
possibilities of the newly discovered 
protein. 




THER than the interest 
shown by the pharmaceu¬ 
tical companies, sdenti.sts 
the world over are inter¬ 
ested in doing further re¬ 
search with the protein. Indeed, Dr 
Bhargava and Mr Reddy gave the 
scientists the impetus when they 
declared that free samples could be 
obtained from the CSIR in Delhi. 
However, the CCMB, and the scient¬ 
ists concerned have been Hooded 
with letters from many researchers. 
1 saw a few of them. There was one 
from Dr Jonathan Lawric of the 
department of biochemistry and bio¬ 
physics in the school of medicine. 
University of California, USA, who 
had written to say that he wanted 
to use seminalplasmin “as an inhibit- 
er of RNA polymerase” Chia C. Pao 
of the University of Mississipi Medi¬ 
cal Center, USA wrote to ask for a 


to “teat the ability of this 
protein in synthesising some of the 
guanosine j^lyphosphates”. 

The letter which struck me most 
iras from Professor Marc Bygdeman 
of the Unit of Human Reproduction, 
Department of Obstetrics and Gyna- 
erolo^, Karolinka Sjukhuset at 
Stockholm, Sweden, in which he 
mentions that the findings of Dr 
Bhargava’s team may relate to 
human reproduction. Professor Byg¬ 
deman and his team had found out 
that "subclinical ‘genital infections’ 
play an iriiportant role in human re¬ 
production (infertility) ... Since se¬ 
minalplasmin may play an import¬ 
ant part in the local defence system 
we_ would like to investigate its 
activity towards the bacterial isolate* 


Dr Karl Heinz Sdieit of the IdbV 
Planck Institute fur Biophyslkallsckn 
Chemfnin Goettingen, West (aqnnaiw^ 
whose name had been mentioned in; 
the Newsweek report. Indeed, 
Newsweek had reported the discovery 
in such a way that readers were made 
to believe that most of the work 
done was by Dr Scheit. Neither the 
Indian sdentists nor their labor¬ 
atory was named. Dr Bhargava re¬ 
counted how Dr Scheit became inter¬ 
ested and later involved in the 
project The German sdentist bad 
been on a visit to the CCMB under 
an exchange programme for sdent¬ 
ists on a Sunday in February 1975. 
"I remember it was my birthday”, 
said Dr Bhargava. Dr Scheit was 
like many otiier foreign and Indian 
sdentists who constantly visit the 



Dr P. M. Bhargavn’s tfroup 


from couplc.<i with a suspected bac¬ 
terial genesis ot infertility”. in a 
Press conference held on July 215, 
1OT9, Dr Bhargava had said that 
“the existena* of seminalplasmin in 
semen may have some interesting 
and important implications in regard 
to the evaluation of the urge to mate 
In the higher species: those of the 
female of the species who were will¬ 
ing to have intercourse, received 
seminalplasmin from the male and 
were protected against infections^ of 
their reproductive tract at a time 
early in human evolution^ when there 
were no man-made antibiotics. Those 
who were unwilling, suffered from 
the infections and could have been 
slowly eliminated". It was the belief 
of Dr Bhargava and Mr Reddy that 
the protein amid provide protection 
cither to the male or to the female 
through deposition of seminalplasnu 
in the reproductive tract during 
sexual intercourse, or to both 
While on the topic of torcign 
sdentists, I asked Dr Bhargava about 


CCMB labs. The whole week had 
been a busy one, especially for Dr 
Bhargava, who is not merely an 
administrator but is keenly involved 
in all the research going on in the 
lab and most of the time takes an 
active part in the experiments. He 
had not found any time to meet Di 
Scheit and as a result invited him in 
the weekly scientists’ meeting where 
progress and difficulties in the res¬ 
pective researches are discussed and 
thrashed out. In the course of the 
discussions the German sdentist 
heard about the experiments In 
seminalplasmin. He offered to coUa- 
boAite on-the project and carry out 
experiments in his lab. From this' 
chance meeting came out what Pro¬ 
fessor M. G. K. Menon, Director- 
General of the CSIR, described as 
“perhaps the most successful sdenti- 
fic collaboration — in the true sense 
of the word — between India and 
Germany”. 

The work of Dt Bbargava’s group 
and Dr Scheit’s group cnmolemented 
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each other ‘‘admirably". To lay read¬ 
ers who are more interested in the 
commercial aspect of the discovery 
there is good news. Seminalplasmin 
has been patented internationally 
by Dr P. M. Bhargava, Mr E. S. F. 
Reddy and Or Karl Heinz Scheit The 
patents have been assigned on a 75- 
25 per cent basis Jointly to the CSIR 
and the Max Planck Society and is 
perhaps, the first Indo-German pat¬ 
ent. That the Indian scientists played 
a major role is evident from the 
ratio of the royalty. 

The attitude of the Western Press 
to the role of ‘‘third world scientists" 
in this discoveiy was one of 
total disregard. Dr Bhargava 
said that the Newsweek story 
was inaccurate and "upsetting”. 
The Press relapse of Max Planck 
Geselleschaft was equally so. Mr 
E. S. P. Reddy's name had not even 
been included in the release and Dr 
Schelt apologised profusely for the 
fault in a letter, dated October 2. 
1979. He overlooked Mr Reddy’s 
name in the firpt draft of the Press 
release but corrected it in the second 
draft, which was, however, not re¬ 
leased. Dr Scheit was. frustrated, as 
he revealed in the letter, at the 
behaviour of Journalists who ‘‘either 
printed the whole text of the release 
or simply a shortened version". Di 
9chelt had not even been personal^ 
contacted by newspapermen for in¬ 
terviews. His “depression" resulted 
"from the notion that once the inter- 



Semmalplastnin’s effect on bacteria 


national Press has taken over un 
Information, the individuals concern¬ 
ed are the mercy of Journalists and 
practically helpless". Ur Karl Heinz 
Scheit had “made one fruitless 
attempt to argue with the German 


newsmagazine Spieg^ Htsv did not 
even respond". "But Dr Sdieit is a 
fine man", said Or Bhargava. And 
Mr Shyam Reddy, who played a 
major role in the discovery since he 
sorted out the obstruction to the 

E rotein, remains undaunted. In fact, 
B told me with a glint In his eye as 
if trying to hold on to an important 
secret that he was on to soihething 
more exciting than the discovery of 
seminalplasmin. 

. I was leaving the laboratory 

'with Its beaters, refrigerators and 
retorts I found a card under the 
glass top of Mr Shyam Reddy’s 
witing desk across which I had been 
sitting. On the card was inscribed a 
quotation from Buddha which is cer¬ 
tainly the model on which Dr Bhar* 
gava and his colleagues work and Is 
perhaps the basis for all sdentifle 
quest; 

Believe nothing 

Merely because you have been told it 
Or because it is traditional 
Or because you yourself imagined it 
Do not believe what your teadier 
tells you 

Merely out of respect for the teacher 
But whatever after due examination 
and analysis 

You find condudve to the good, 
the benefit. 

The welfare of all beings. 

That doctrine believe and cling to 
And take it as your guide. 


An unusual CSIR lab 


I ASK anyone who joins 
the Centre for Cellu¬ 
lar and Molecular Bio¬ 
logy (CCMB) to come 
in as daugbtera-in-law 
of this organisation not as a son-* 
in-law. They come in to shore our 
Joys and sorrows”. Or P. M. Bbar* 
gava, the bead of the CCMB was 
speaking about the unique ntethod 
of recruiting sdentista for the -cen¬ 
tre. Anyone who is qualified 
enough to Join the centre applies 
with a bio-data. If the recruit¬ 
ment committee finds tiie person 
lit enough he is asked to visit the 
centre to see for himself the fad- 
lities and also dedde for himself 
whether he wants to Join. This 
brings about the spirit of dedica¬ 
tion that one finds among the 
centre’s staff. The CCMB can be* 
Judged on par witii the onbr otter 
research lab of its kind in the 
ODnntry, the Tatia Institute of 
Fundamental Beseerdi (TIFR), 
Bombay. The CCMB, since it 
Started functioning from April 1. 
18T7, has acquired international 
aodaim. Many eminent 
visit the centre and a <roi«ing 
number of Indian sdentiatt tpi^- 
infialnbad want to Join i^ 

The objectives of the»CCMB are 
very dear-cut It is ntoanb. to pro-, 
"the necessoiy thrual te thd 


areas of molecular and cellular 
biology. Discoveries ia tteie 
fields have net. only ohitributed 
solutions to tome of ttb basic 
questions concerning Ufe prooar 
sses, but have also found appKca- 
tion in agriculture, veterinary, 
medical sdence and in industry". 
The centre is a semi-auto¬ 
nomous unit and is headed by 
Xh- F. M. Bhargava- It hot a 
sejtarate budget, a sqpurato ficien- 
tiic Advisoiy Coaunitteo, and 
full academic and financial auto¬ 
nomy. The scientists an 0 dedica-' 
tedlot and Dr Bhargava blnuelf 
heads and actively portidpates la 
one of the two current researA 
activities. The otter is led by 
M. W. Pandit 

■ Dr Bhargava through bis con¬ 
nections Witt the international 
scientific communi^ has helped 
tiie centre to flounsh. One of the 
tilings he takes ptide in showing 
aib the endneat adantist B.. ft 
Haldane’s wetime'o . coBactien el 
books vttich has beeh diwated 
the centre. In coureo of tfine be 
Aas b^ of formimt « BaMgafi. 
nnueum. nio books were givoii' 
to bi"» and Us wife, Manerama 
nbargava, os a tiricen of anmOa 
for m cate ci J.B.S. HaMane’s 
am sister vdio was a beneflsiaiy- 
of tbs books. 


The CCMB receives a large 
nuntiier of sdentists frOm abroad 
who deliver tectures and some¬ 
times work in close cooperation. 

r the centre’s adentldv. The 
of visitors is impressive. 
There was Prof C B. Austin of 
tbs Physiologioal LaboratMy*.- 
Dniversity at Cambridge, m 
wi^ laborntory Drs SUmtbe 
and Edwards <Ud their snccamnil 
research «t tiie test tube baby- 
Nobel Laureate Sir Jiobn Xendrew 
had alreadir visited tim centre 
Among the othtfs ore Prof Maria¬ 
nne Grunberg Manago, Prof F.. 
Ores. Mmnbers of the nunch Aca¬ 
demy of SdenoBS, NObel Laureat- 
tes Prof B. P. Porter. Dr F. 'IL. 
Cridc and Dr Max Demrudfe. 

At present the CCMB Is lMiuaed> 

In its parMtt Regional Reaeardi 
Labocatny (BBL) oomnlas- How-, 
ever,al2«cra^ wittin tfieRBI,>:.v 
camput has bomi Ulotiad T«r 
oonatrudlon of ooparoto ' 
for tbal OCMB. Dr ~ 
bis caHSaggaa 



nUBsad to ^ 
dtp la ^ IMure 


T.G. 
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The author was Flag Officer Comma 
Chief, Eastern Naval Command, 
extracts 

Surrender" (Vikas Publishing Hou 
The book is an account of 
Indo-Pakistan War in the Bay of B 


BVyiCE ADMIRAL N. K^^HNmi 







E had to be on a state 
of general alert for har¬ 
bour oetence by day and 
niRht. Vishakbapatnam 
Do^ a very special 
problem. The main road was run¬ 
ning through the Naval Area and all 
ships were on public view. 
There were no restrictions 
on merchant ships. For example, 
a general alert for harbour de¬ 
fence was deemed necessary when gn 
11,000 tonne ship flying the flag of a 
West Asian country entered'the har¬ 
bour with a complement that was 
much more than one would normally 
expect and we had information 
through one of the Bengali sailors on 
board that many of them had 
signed on in March of this year 
(1971). They looked like naval offi¬ 
cers and sailors. Since we could not 
take any legal action against them, 
we literally had to put a cordon- 
eanitaire around the ship. 

Again, we had a visit from a se¬ 
cond ship flying a "flag of convent- 
enoe” of a West African country. 
The ship was owned by a Pakistani 
partnership with shipping interests in 
a kingdom which it an archipelago 
In the Indian Ocean. The crew of 
this 12,000-ten ship were almost en¬ 
tirely Pakistanis. They were signed 
on at Colombo on October 12. Their 
passports and sailing papers were 
generally in order but we had strong 
reasons to suspect that the ship was 
manned by a Pakistani naval crew. 
In the context of the fresh crew be¬ 
ing taken on board, this was signi¬ 
ficant. 

Again, on October 26 during a 
black-out exercise in Vishakhapat- 
nam, a few of our men. disguised, 
were fishing with rod and line from 
a boat in the harbour. Their hook got 
caught to an American sailor from a 
US merchant ship. He came up and 
threw an infiatable rubber bag into 
the boat and asked for a match. He 
struck the match and held it aloft, 
as if it were a signal and then slid 
back into the water. Me was later ap 
prehended on the wharf. The bag 
contained, amongst other things, 
Oexadrine Pep Tablets, a knife, plas¬ 
tic explosives. The sailor was from 
Kentucky State in the United States. 
Even though he claimed that be 
was mentally unsound, I was quite 
convinced that he was a mercenary 
exploring the harbour for intelligence 
purposes. 

I received instructions from NH(2 
that r should proceed to New Delhi 
and be prepared to brief the three 
Service Chiefs and the Defence Min¬ 
ister on the plans of my command 
in the event of war. This I did on 
November 23. Both the Chief of the 
Army Staff and the Defence Secre¬ 
tary asked me several searching ques¬ 
tions pertaining to the plan. 

That night. President Yahya Khan 
made an extraordinary statement 
that “he would be away fightinv a 
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war in Uie next ten daya”. On Novem* 
ber 24, be declared a State of 
Emergency throughout Pakistan. 
Though India did not react with a 
similar declaration we knew that the 
die was cast. 

From my point of view, it was 
pretty clear that Pakistan would have 
deployed the Ghazi in the Bay of 
Bengal and part of the pre<emptlve 
strike would be an attempt to sink 
the Vikrant. 

I had recorded earlier that part of 
my plan to counter this awesome 
contingency was to put into effect 
as many deceptive measures as noss 
ible. I had already sailed the fleet 
away from Madras on November 13. 
On November 24, with the certainty 
that the' hunter had arrived, I was 
very uneasy in my mind — even 
though the Fleet had been tucked 
away under maximum security, pois¬ 
ed and ready to strike at the shortest 
notice. 

AVING sailed the Fleet 
away to safety, the major 
task was to deceive the 
enemy into thinking that 

- the Vikrant was where 

she WHS not and lure the Ghazi to 
where we could attack her. 

I spoke to tbe Naval OfSoer-in- 
Charge, Madras on the telephone and 
told him that Vikrant, now off 
Vishakhapatnam, would be arriving 
at Madras and would require an 
alongside berth, provisions and other 
logistic needs. Captain Duckworth 
thought I had gone stark raving mad 
that I should discuss so many opera¬ 
tional matters over the telephone, I 
told him to alert contractors for 
rations, to speak to the Port Trust 
that we wanted a berth alongside 
for Vikrant at Madras, etc. 

In Vishakhapatnam, we ordered 
much more rations, especially meat 
and fresh vegetables from our con¬ 
tractors to whom it must have been 
obvious that this meant the presence 
of the Fleet on or off Vishakbapat- 
nam. I was banking on bazaar 
ramours being picked up by spies 
and relayed to Pakistan. I had no 
doubt that such spies did' exist and 
I hoped that they would do their 
duty. 

During tbe several weeks before 
the war, we had taken special pains 
to contact the various fishing com¬ 
munities in and around Vishaluiapat- 
nam and motivate them to act as a 
sort of visual lookout for anything 
out of the ordinary that they may 
see when out fishing. This meant ex¬ 
plaining to them all about oil slicks, 
what a submarine looks like, what 
sort of tell-tale evidence to look for 
and so on. They were briefed on 
exactly what to do with any informa¬ 
tion that they gathered. 

I had esabUshed a very close rap- 

? )ort with the Collector, Achanta and 
he Chairman of the Port Trust, 
Sambhamurthy. The Civil Defence 
organization under the Collector was 
put through a series of drills In¬ 
cluding blackouts, etc. I wes never 
worried about air attack but I didn’t 
tell anyone that my real worry was 
mining of the harbour entrances or 


attack on our ships by tbe ‘'Devil” 
(appropriately the Ghazi was tbe 
ex-Diablo, meaning devlll) 

We decided to use INS Rajput ar 
a decoy to try and deceive the 
Pakistani belief that Vikrant was in 
or around Vishakhapatnam. Rajput 
was sailed to proceed about 160 
miles off Vishakhapatnam. She was 
given a large number of signals with 
instructions that sbe should clear 
the same from sea. Heavy wireless 
traffic is one means for the enemy 
to suspect the whereabouts of a big 
ship. We intentionally breached 
security by making an unclassified 
signal in the form of a private tele¬ 
gram, allegedly from one of Vikrant’s 
sailors, asking about the welfare ot 
his mother “seriously ill”. 


Vice Admiral N. Krishnan 



Our deoeji^on plan had worked 
only too weO. In a secret signal which 
we recovered from the sunken Ghazi. 
Commodore, Submarines, In Karadii 
sent a signal to Ghazi informing her 
that “Intelligence indicate Carrier 
In port” and that she should pro¬ 
ceed to Vishakhapatnam with all 
despatch I 

On the evening of December 1871, 
just as 1 entered the house, the 
telephone rang and an excited PTl 
correspondent said: “Admiral, Pakis¬ 
tan has attacked several of our dUes 
from the; air. Delhi is in darkness 
and undef attadc." On the hot line 
this was confirmed by the (hiUector 
and I asked him to order total black¬ 
out, switching off all navigational 
lights including the Dolphin Nose 
light house. He asked me if 1 expect¬ 
ed an air attack and I told him 
“Please do as 1 $ay, 1 will explain 
later,” and rang off. My wife waj 
sitting out on the verandah with a 
couple of friends and as I rushed 
out to the waiting car, 1 told her 
“We are at war with Pakistan, I am 
off. See you later.” 

Bv the time I arrived at the Mari¬ 
time Operations Room, ordecs for 
(zimmencement of hostilities had ueen 
received, the shore defences of 
Vi.shakhapatnam were immediately 
put on alert and the Coast Battery 
was brought to the First Degree of 
.Readiness. I had already decided 
that the Rajput should also j<dn the 
rest of the Eastern Fleet for opera¬ 
tions off Bangladesh. I fully realized 
that I would be sending away the 
only operational ship left But this 
was a calculated risk. The aim mus- 
be sustained at all costs and this 
meant total blodude of East Pakis¬ 
tan. Everything' that floated 
and carried a gun should be 
out there and doing this job and if, 
in the process, the base was erqgKMed, 
so it had to bp. But before she left 
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we would liave a go at the enemy 
who I felt in my very bones, was not 
vety far off. This latter statement 
is difficult for many to understand. 
1 once had the opportunity and great 
privilege of meeting that very cele¬ 
brated hunter, Jim Corbett, when 1 
was doing a tour of duty in Almora 
in the Kumaon Hills. He told me 
that when trying to bunt down a 
man-eater, he would think of nothing 
but the quarry for weeks on end and 
when the final hour of reckoning was 
near, he would know instinctively 
that danger was imminent. It would 
be futile tor me to convince anyone 
that I had the same feeling, presenti¬ 
ment, intuition, whatever you may 
like to call it, that night—^1 had nevci 
felt so sure that the mortal cnemy 
had arrived. 

The Ghazi story, as related below 
is pieced together from much evi¬ 
dence that has been collected from 
the sunken submarine itself and 
detailed analysis of track charts of 
the attacking ship, INS Rajput as 
well as that of the Ghazi. From a 
recovered chart, it is clearly reveal¬ 
ed that the Ghazi sailed from Kara¬ 
chi on November 14, on her maraud¬ 
ing mission. She was 400 miles oil' 
Bombay on November 16, off Ceylon 
on November 19, and entered the 
Bay of Bengal on November 20. She 
was looking for Vikrant off Madras 
on November 23. Alas, for her. ten 
days too late! 

I sent for Lt. Cdr. Inder Singn, 
the Commanding Officer of the Rajput 
tor detailed briefing; as soon as she 
completed fuelling she must leave 
harbour. I had already ordered all 
navigational aids to be switched off, 
so greatest care in navigation was 
necessary. Once clear of the harbour, 
be must assume that an enemy sub¬ 
marine was in the vicinity. If out 
deception plan had worked, the 
enemy would be prowling about 
looking for the Vikrant. In the dark¬ 


ness. he might easily mistake one of 
The merchantmen outside for the 
carrier and have a go. He might 
even be attempting to lay a mine¬ 
field. Because of the total blackout 
and navigational hazards, he might 
even be foolhardy to be on the sur- 
tace. Since I wanted the Rajput out 
in the operational area as soon as 
possible, 1 could not give Inder Singh 
any time to carry out a hunt and he 
could not tarry. But before clearing 
the outer harbour, he could drop a 
few charges at random to put the 
fear of god into the enemy and deter 
him from any of his nefarious acti¬ 
vities. 

HE Rajput sailed be¬ 
fore midnight of 3/4 
and, on clearing harbour, 
proceeded along the nar¬ 
row channel. Having got 
cleat, the Commanding Officer saw 
what he thought was a severe dis¬ 
turbance in the water, about half a 
mile ahead. He rightly assumed that 
this might be a submarine diving. 
He closed in on the spot at speed 
and dropped two charges at the posi¬ 
tion. It has been subsequently estab¬ 
lished that the position where the 
charges were dropped was so close 
to the position of the wreck of the 
Ghazi that some damage to the lat¬ 
ter Is a very high probability. The 
Rajput, on completion ot her mis¬ 
sion, proceeded on her course in 
order to carry out her main mission. 
A little later, a very loud explosion 
was heard by the Coast Battery who 
reported the same to the Maritime 
Operations Room. The time of this 
explosion was 0015 hours. The clock 
recovered from the Ghazi showed 
that it had stopped functioning at the 
same time. Several thousand people 
waiting to hear the Prime Minister’s 
broadcast to nation also heard tne 
explosion and many came out think¬ 
ing that it was an earthquake. 


Our naval divers as well as under¬ 
water television camera have estaL 
fished that the forward rart of the 
submarine had been completely blown 
off though everything aft of the Con¬ 
ning Tower was there. From the 
position of the rudder of the Ghazi, 
the extent of damage she had suf¬ 
fered, and the notations on charts 
recovered, the situation has been as¬ 
sessed by naval experts as follows 
The Ghazi had evidently come up to 
periscope or surface depth to esta¬ 
blish her navigational position, ait 
operation which was made extreme¬ 
ly difficult by the blackout and the 
switching off of ail navigational lights. 
At this point of time, she probably 
saw or heard a destroyer approach¬ 
ing her, almost on a reciprocal course. 
This Is a frightening sight at the 
best of times and she obviously dived 
In a tremendous hurry and at the 
,8ame time put her rudder hard over 
in order to get away to seaward. It 
Is possible that in her desperate crash 
dive, her pose must have hit the 
shallow ground hard when she bot¬ 
tomed. It seems likely that a fire 
broke out on board forward where, 
In all probability there were mines, 
III addition to the torpedoes fully 
armed. Whatever may be the cause 
of the final explosion, it was quite 
enough to seal the late of the Ghazi 
tor cviT. 

As per our arrangement with them, 
some hshermen reported oil patenes 
and some flotsam. The Command 
(living team was rushed to the spot 
and commenced detailed investiga¬ 
tions. 1‘he divers established that 
there was a definite submerged object 
some -distance out seawards, at a 
depth of 150 feet of water and that 
it was a probable submarine. Even 
though there were a number of float¬ 
ing objects picked up, there was 
nothing to indicate the identity ot 
the submarine. Everything had 
American markings. I told the Chiet 
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of the Naval Staff that oertonally I 
was convinced that we nad bagged 
the Ghari^ I was somewhat taken 
aback when he said: “Look, there 
have already been three claims from 
elsewhere of having sunk Pakistani 
submarines. Have a heart, wu 
couldn’t sink all ot them in one 
night!” 1 said : “But dammit Sir. 
mine’s out there. My divers have 
seen the bloody thing lying dead as 
a doornail.” Anyway, like Othello, 
he wanted “occular proof” that it 
was the Ghazi, before authorizing the 
announcement. This was easier said 
than done. Diving operations were 
extremely difficult and highly hazard¬ 
ous as the sea was very choppy and 
the divers were operating some 150 
feet below. The boat I had was not 
a suitable one to conduct such opera¬ 
tions. By Sunday December 5, we 
were able to establish from the sil¬ 
houette and other characteristics that 
the submarine was in fact the Ghazi. 
But there was no means of ingress 
into the submarine as all entry hat¬ 
ches from the Conning Tower aft 
were tightly screwed down from the 
inside. 

In the mean time, the Chief of 
Naval Staff had arranged for an Air 
Force aircraft to be positioned In 
Vishakhapatnam so that “the occular 
proof” that he insisted on could be 
flown to Delhi before the announce¬ 
ment was made. 

On the third day, a diver managed 
to open the Conning Tower hatdi 
and one dead body wa.'^ recovered. 
As the hatch was opened, it was 
clogged up with bloated dead bodies 
and it was quite a job to clear the 
same to make an entrance. It must 
have taken a phenomenal amount ot 
courage for the divers to enter the 
submarine, with rotting flesh all 
around, and not knowing whether 
they could come out of the hell-hole 
alive. But then, throughout my as¬ 
sociation with the gallant men of 
the diving cadre, 1 found the 
same display of courage and devo¬ 
tion to duty and a total disregard of 
personal danger whilst wdrki'ng 
under the most hazardous conditions. 
The hydrographic correction book of 
FNS Ghazi and one sheet of paper 
with the official seal of the Com¬ 
manding Officer of PNS Ghazi were 
also recovered. A little later, three 
more dead bodies were floated out. 

1 ordered photographs to be taken ot 
the dead bodies. Later, according to 
Naval Custom, they were given sai¬ 
lors bunal at sea. The aircraft 
standing by finally took off for Delhi 
the next morning with the evidence. 

We have been able to recover con¬ 
siderable material to confirm the evil 
designs of Pakistan to strike a pre¬ 
emptive blow against us. As early 
as November 22, Pakistan had de¬ 
ployed four submarines, armed all 
with torpedoes, and assumed the pre¬ 
cautionary stage on November 2l 
Ghazi was after the Vikrant but 
Vikrant and the Fleet were hundreds 
of miles away from the base and 
ready to retaliate in a bold offensive 
should the Pakistanis put in the*'' 


pre-emptive attack. That the Ghazi 
was outside Vi.shakhapatnam has 
shown beyond any shadow of doubt 
Pakistan’s deliberate pre-planned at¬ 
tack on India. 

Thus, within five hours of the first 
strike by Pakistan against our air¬ 
fields, Pakistan had paid a very 
heavy price and lost the largest and 
most perstigious submarine of hn 
navy. More blows were soon to fol¬ 
low that would send the enemy reel¬ 
ing on to ignominous surrender. 

The destruction of the Ghazi cap- 
*”:red the iiragination of the people 


and hit the headlines in the news¬ 
papers. Hundreds of letters and tele¬ 
grams of congratulations poured in 
from persons in all walks of life, high 
and low. One of them wanted to 
name his son, born at the time of the 
sinking as “Ghazi Mardhana Rao.” 
I dissuaded him from saddling his 
son for life with such a hideous 
name 1 But the importance of the 
event, to me, was that the threat to 
Vikrant had been disposed of and I 
was able to signal the Fleet mat 1 
had a dead submarine at my door¬ 
step and they should be relentless 
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and audacious in mounting their at¬ 
tack on the enemy. 

£S, the sea war had 
started extremely well 
for us. Within hours of 
the enemy’s first strike 
•gainst us, the Ghazi lav 
dead at our very doorstep. The very 
names "White Tiger" and "Cobra" 
are enough to strike terror into any 
one’s heart. These are the names 
of the air squadrons of Seahawks and 
Alizes carried aboard the Vikrant. 
The quick ferocity of the one and the 
stealthy but venomous bite of the 
other were displayed in ample mea¬ 
sure in the days that followed. On 
the morning of December 4, Vik¬ 
rant and her ships were within strik¬ 
ing distance of our first target, Cox’s 
Bazaar. The first strike of eight 
Heahawks screamed oil the angled 
deck of Vikrant at 11 am—desUna- 
tlon Cox’s Bazaar airfield. The very 
first foray into enemy territory drew 
blood immediately and we had re¬ 
taliated' within hours of Pakistan’s 
futile pre-emptive attack the previ¬ 
ous night. After taking on boara 
all our aircraft that returned safely, 
the Fleet sailed on—this time foe 
Chittagong. 

The Tigers were again airborne in 
the afternoon. ’The battleground 
now was the heavily fortified Chit¬ 
tagong airfield. A very hot recep¬ 
tion awaited them but the screaming 
jets evaded the medium and heavy 
ack-ack gun fire. They struck with 
devastating effect. The bleeding kill 
when counted gave the following 
impressive figure: One'harbour and 
control tower, damaged, one fuel 
dump set ablaze and two gunboats 
hit, immobilised and sunk, six Pakis- 
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tani merchant ships in outer an¬ 
chorage attacked, two damaged 
heavi^. 

Our flyers brought home all air¬ 
craft safely, though one was hit by 
a bullet. The damage was quickly 
repaired. 

While the "Tigers” were digesting 
their kill, the Alizes, otherwise 
known as “Cobras” slowly "but surely 
kept up the pressure with long night 
raids, which gave no respite to tn. 
enemy. 

It was for the first time that the 
carrier INS Vikrant went into offen¬ 
sive during the current hostilities, 
but her pilots had begun to write 
the first glorious chapter in her his¬ 
tory with their bravery, courage and 
determination as evidence by the 
magnificent record and achievements 
of the day. 

After getting complete reports, 1 
signalled the Fleet: "A good daj^ 
work. Continue strikes tomorrow 
on Chittagong, Do Hazarl, Cbalna, 
Khulna, Mongla.” 

Y December 5, the sea 
war was gathering mo¬ 
mentum, and I decided to 
throw everything I had 
into the fighting. Guldar, 
and Gharial, both landing ships for 
tanks and the most unimaginable 
and unlikely ships for any naval 
operations other than for landing 
purposes, were ordered to join the 
fray as part of the Eastern Fleet. 
The Rajput, that old veteran, resur¬ 
rected almost from a grave, 
was already in the battle area. Laun¬ 
ched first on March 21, 1942, she 
had outlived her normal span of life 
of 20 years by a decade and here 


she was fighting the finest battle ot 
her life, like some knight in shining 
armour! 

I threw in for good measure, the 
Magar, another landing ship tank 
We had acquired her from the UK 
second hand and in not too good a 
condition as early gs 1949, capable 
only of a speed of nine knots moun¬ 
ting guns of a calibre that I a.m 
ashamed to name I There were 
many who had pressed for scrapping 
Magar some six years ago and here 
she was sailing the seas like some 
bold centurion ready to take on all 
and sundry, come hell or high water! 

For logistic support was the hired 
oil tanker Desh Deep flying the white' 
ensign and suckling the fighting ships 
of the Eastern Fleet within the 
dangerous semi-drde of the battle 
sea. I think it is fair to say that 
never in the history of naval vnufare 
had such a motley crowd ot ships 
sallied forth to achieve a task whose 
success meant winning or losing the 
war. Having given them everting 
I had, I signalled the Fleet that even¬ 
ing, December 5, to the effect that 
strikes must be mounted with the 
utmost ferocity on Chittagong, Mong¬ 
la, Chalna and Khulna. 1 told them: 
"1 have a dead Pakistani, the Ghazi, 
lying at my feet. This is the time 
to do and dare. Go to it." 

Before the eventful day ended I 
sent a signal to the fleet: From C-in-C 
(.) Motto for Eastern Fleet Is— 
"Attack Attack Attack”. Later that 
evening, the Defence Minister came 
on the line and spoke most encourag¬ 
ingly of the work done by Naval 
Forces. He asked me to pass on-bis 
congratulations, whidi I did. ■ 
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T he mud-sUoging bas not 
ceased even thou£h 
it is all over between 
Zeenat and Sanjay iv/um. 
The surprising tnina is that 
more statements come 
from the Khan than from 
Ms Ainan. So it’s obvious 
who's maligning whom. 
Zeenat has her career to 
go back to but what about 
Sanjay? Unless be starts 
another film, people will 
lose what littls respect 
they have for him. For a 
beginning, he should stop 
washing his dirty linen in 
public! 

O NE is not likely to 
forget people one 
was rlu.se to in the past, 
especially if all was rosy 
then 1 am talking of 
ihabuna Azmi who speaks 
ill such glowing terms 
abuut Shashi Kapoor. 

The two have decid^ to 
fall out with each other, 
for the sake of peace and 
to avoid rumours. He may 
have been her man in the 
past (recent past too) but 
she brings him into her 
conversation a.s often as 



she can and descrilws him jhe Man in her life. But 
as the strongest mfluence jt's always the Man who 
j' * the moment could-have-bcen-but- 
Shabana dotes on Shekhar couldn’t who has this 
Kapoor and this steady of special charm and attrao 

hers IS in no small terms tion for Shabana. 



f^VERCONFIDENCB 
\J might spell trouble 
for Rar^eeta. She has 
signed more films than 
she can hope to start in 
the next five years. Slu 
confessed the other day tbi 
she doesn’t even believe 
in counting bow many film 
she has on hand. She goes 
to work with the rising 
sun and flops into bed, 
exhausted, late at night 
But if she is not carefuli 
slow starters like Kim > 
and Poonam Dhillon who 
have great potential might 
well win the race since 
they are more careful and 
choosy. And then there is 
Jaya Prada too, a threat 
from the South. Her 
carelessness in picking am 
choosing her films is going 
to bring in trouble. One 
can only feel sorry for 
Ranjeeta because she is 
certainly the most talented 
and photogenic among th 
I new lot. 

S PEAKING of actresses, i 
few weeks ago 
Parveen Babi came back 
to Bombay, quietly. Sh^ 
is still not seeing many 
people, but some fnends 
she was close to, insist that 
she met them. Most of 
the time, callers are told 
she has gone out, which 
may be the truth. It seem 
I that Parveen is slowly 
getting down to work 
' again. She had left a 
number of films incomplete 
when she quietly left 
Bombay. It is only a 
matter of time, says some* 
body close to her. when 
she gets back into the full 
swing of things. Meanwbil 
I she avoids all publicity. 

1 980 might turn out to 
be the Year of DHHt f 
Kumar though the only ^ 
movie he acts imManoj 
Kumar’s film Kranti — is 
likely to be released this 
year. But as the Sheriff 
of Bombay he will get a 
lot of attention from cameri 
men and journalists. And 
then again, the new heir 
(or rather the first heir) is 
rumoured to be coming 
around the early part of 
the year. So more glory 
is going to be accorded to 
the King of Tragedy. 

N ABGIS Dutt, a strong 
Indira Gandhi sup* 

I porter, commented : "Oh 
a the Gth, either I go to ’’ 
I Delhi, or Europe depending 
3 : on the results.” Needless 
a to say, she went to Delhi! 
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KHAAS BAAT 


OER motlier used to 
II describe bun m a family 
friend and daughter Siboba 
used to call him luude Hie 
public believed that Balu 
Mahendra. the awaid-wina- 
cuiematographer and 
director was the younger 
brother of Shoba’s father 
and Balu Mahendra let that 
impression circulate. 

However, a fortnight back 
Tamil magazines and cincina- 
oriented dailies carried 
‘screaming headlines announc- 
^ing the marriage of Balu 
arid Shoba. Shoba’s motter. 
Prema herself a well-known 
Malayalam Aim actress (now 
retir^) was so shocked with 
the news that doctors had 
to be summoned. She was 
later put under medical 
care. “Balu is not my 
husband's younger brother’’. 
Prema told SUNDAY. “He 
went around telling everyone 
that he was and since he 
was a family friend, we 
didn't want to correct him’’ 
Balu, 36, has been married 
for more than 12 years 
and has a tcn-.year.old son. 
When the news of the 
’’marriage'’ (it was perhaps 
an act of exchanging 
garlands) spread, Balu’s wife 


Shoba and Pratap Pothi 
“Azhialha Kolangal” 


AK, frantical^ rushed to one 
ot her Chrisd^ neighbours 
and asked them to pray for 
her. “He’s a Christan", she 
said while sobbing. “God 
will hear your prayers. 1 
cannot believe that he’s 
married to Shoba. And if 
at all they decide to live 
together, pray so that I can 
get enough to carry on” 

When all this melodrama 
was taking place. Shoba and 
Mahendra were shooting 
lor a Aim, Moodu Pant, in 
Bangalore. Taunil Aim 
producers who have been 
taking notice of Shoba 
lately, thanks to Alms like 
Paxi were wondering whether 
she will insist on Balu 
Mahendra cranking the 
camera for all her 
forthcoming Alms. Well, 
there have been occasions 
when worried directors, 
complained that Mahendra 
was interfering too much. 

A few months ago 
SUNDAY had quoted 
director J. Mahendran com¬ 
plaining that Balu Mahendra 
was so obsessed with 
Shoba that he would lose 
interest in the Aim the 


niaiute Shoba Anished her 
work. Balu had photo¬ 
graph^ MuUum Malarum 
in which Shoba had played 
the heroine, and thou^ J. 
Mahendran wanted to 
continue with the same 
team in his next Aim, he 
decided not to remembering 
the problems he had faced 
with Muttum Malarum. 
Shoba currently has nearly 
ten Tamil assignments 
including Highway Queen, 
a Aim to be direct^ by 
Durai whose Post is doing 
extremely well. Producers 
who may want Shooa but 
may not want Balu to 
crank the camera for them 
need not be WMried 
because Balu is extremely 
cautious that the Alms he 
shoots turn out well 
visually. He doesn’t care 
to shout hurriedly espe¬ 
cially after Nellu's success. 

li/HY didn’t . Rojkumar, 
VV Karnataka’s most 
popular star, turn up at 
tne rilmostav 1980 held at 
Bangalore? The grapevine 
has it that Raikumar 
didn’t want to be around 
because bis “rival” 

I Vuhnuvordhan had decided 
to attend the function. 
However, it is also pos- 
sible that Rajkumar 
was busy with the 
shooting at his pres- 
tlgioua filmKtti/M;nto~ 
mmi in Bcihbay. 
His last film 
onobhqKaUa 
in wbiai he 
playedduai roicS 
djd tame business. 
In its t^week- 
long run. 


it IMS BTOSSOd a 
paltry sum and najaumar 
is bent on oonsolidatinc 
Ms position. 

B HAGYARAJ is an 
c^imist. Even 
though he was very 
disappennting in Suvor 
Illatha Chitrangal, he is 
determined to daub his 
face with grease paint. 
There are many who 
wish that he. would 
confine himself to writing 
stories and dialogue but 
he thinks otherwise. He 
will soon appear in a 
film being directed by 
Jayabfaarathi. Ktutisai, 
Jayabharathi's maiden 
Aim, was a week-long 
disaster but for Jaya- 
bharathi tht lure of the 
celluloid medium is so 
strong that he just can¬ 
not sit idle. 

H eard at a film party 
MGR was v^ fond 
of showing the victory 
sign; the two fingers. No 
doubt, because bis Party 
got mily two seats in the 
Parliamentary elections. 

nr*H0UGH Aparaduta 
I was quKe a hit, 

Suresh Heblikar, the tall, 
rugged hero couldn't really 
make it lu|;. After a long 
period of mactivity his 
YelUndaro Bandaravu 
directed by P. Lankesh is 
being screened all over 
Bangalore. Suresb has 
done reasonably well but 
whether this film will do 
his career any good or not 
is, still to be seen. 
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XARIETY 


Sunday week 


Bagliinlng Fabniwy 3. 

This week the Sun is in Capricorn, Venus, Mercury and Kethu are coniolned in Aquarius, Mars, Jupiter and Rahu 
are conjoined In Leo, Saturn Is In Virgo and Ne4>une and Uranus are conjoined In Scorpio. The Moon will be 
moving through Virgo and Libra from Leo. 


S /^ ARIES (March 21 — 

A|^ 20) This week 
will prove to be a 
happy one and moder- 
^ ' ately fortunate, provid¬ 

ed you check extravagant tenden¬ 
cies. A beneficial change of job 
or residence is not unlikely. Love 
and domestic affaiis will now bring 
you more happiness. Promotion 

may be round the corner. Forge 
ahead on all fronts. Good dates: 
3, 4, 5 and 9. Luciqr numbers: 3 and 
0. Favourable directions: South and 
East. 


TAURUS (April 21 — 

If f May 22) Apart from 

//li'*' y'l some opposition by an 

eWerly partner or 

business associate, 
your prospects are excellent. A 

happy event is on the cards. You 

may also win a lottery. You will 
gain through secret information. 
Children and intellectuals will prove 
helpful. Push your affairs to the 
utmost. Make changes if desired. 
An old friend will come to your 
aid. Good dales: 5, 7 and 9. Lucky 
numbers ; 2 and 8. Favourable 
directions: West and South. 

r/jr GEMINI (May 23 — 
J Finances Im- 

.M) pove through adoption 
of ultra-modern ideas 
and business methods. 
Do not spend all your wealth on 
pleasure and friends. New romantic 
friendships will be formed and hap¬ 
piness will result. Keep your emo¬ 
tions under control and avoid sensa¬ 
tionalism, concentrate on expansion 
of Intellectual activities. This period 
is not lucky for courtship and mar¬ 
riage. Do not be hasty. Good 
dates: 4, 5, 7 and 9. Lucky nundMHa: 
4 and 2. Favourable directions: 
North and West. 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) Secret matters 
will progress and young 
people and Intellectuals 
will contribute to your 
euecess and well-being. Valuable 
new friendships will be formed and 
beneficial changes and Journeys 
are forecast. Many pleasant sur¬ 
prises are in store for you, especl- 
lally in love, domestic and social 
matters. Expedite business deals 
and make changes. Health should 
be watched. Good dales: 3, 4, 6 
and 7. Lucky numbers: 3 and 9. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 




LEO (July 23 — August 
Progress may be 
alow and slightly dls- 
appointing. Your health 
) requires a lot of atten¬ 
tion, but a new friend will enter 
your life and contribute to success 
and happiness. Do not arouse the 
hostility of those in authority. The 
domestic front also requires your 
attention. Accidents and Illness 
threaten you and your family. 
Elders in the family may cause 
some anxiety. Good dates: 
5, 6, 7 end 9. Lucky numbers: i and 
10. Favourable directions: East and 
North. 

A .. VIRGO (August 23 — 

8rq»lsmber 22) Many 
' 3 beneficial changes are 
foreseen for you. Go 
confidently ahead with 
ail your projects. Great success and 
happiness will surely result. This Is 
an excellent period for you. Avoid 
quarrels with those in authority. 
Beware of deception and even 
treachery in business and love. 
Good dates: 3, 5, 6 and 9. Lucky 
numbers: 7 and 9. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-west. 

t J LIBRA (Saplember 23 

— oelober 22) The be- 
■'i' T m 9l'’'*''’9 of fffo week 
r'WjLv''} will be marked by un- 
’ " expected reverses and 

unpleasant changes. Do not take 
unnecessary risks In any field. You 
will achieve a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess but refrain from overoptimism 
and speculation. Though a sense o> 
well-being and contentment pre¬ 
vails, a few disappolnlements on 
the financial front are predicted 
Children and Intellectuals will prove 
helpful. Good dates: 6 . 7. 6 and 9. 
Lucky numbers: 2 and 7. Favourable 
dtooctlons: West and South. 


SCORPIO (Oelober 23 
1 “ November 21) Your 

V finanelal position Is 
good. You will have to 
travel to the South and 
South-west. Yog are very close to 
)four cheriyhed goal. There la no 
need to worry about pending suits 
and debts. Young friends and 
children contribute to your pleasure. 
Artistic pursuits will bring recog¬ 
nition. You will be able to solve 
all your domestic problems easiy. 
Good dates: 3, 4, 6 and 9. Lucky 
numbeis: 4 and 9. Favourable direo- 
tions: South and South-wesL 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
bar 22 — December 22) 
More than average suc- 
I® Indicated this 
tjy week. You are very 

close to youi cherished goal. The 
results of your recent efforts will 
prove fruitful. Your health will show 
improvement. Womenfolk will go in 
for new clothes and ornaments. 
Young friends and children will con¬ 
tribute to your happiness. A happy 
journey Is also indicated. Good 
dates: 4, 5, 7 and 8. Lucky numbers: 
6 and 9. Favourable direetton: East. 


CAPRICORN (December 
i 23 — January 20} Seek 
n fit* advice of elders 
i among the family. Do 
V , v .<9 enter Into conflicts 
either with younger people or those 
in authority. Unexpected gain 
through Inheritance or partnership 
ventures are Indicated. While secret 
matters progress, novel and original 
Ideas will lead to success in your 
business affairs. Letters will bring 
good news. Do not be extravagant. 
Good dates: 3, 6, 7 and 8. Lucky 
numbars: 7 and 8. Favourable 

direction: North. 




AQUARIUS (January 21 
— Fabruary 19) You 
I? need plenty of rest to 

r-recover mentally. Trouble 
over property, Inherit¬ 
ance and legal matters is indicated. 
Minor gains through an elderly male 
relative are likely. Choose your 
friends carefulfy and do not embark 
upon doubtful love adventures. A 
short Journey Is presaged. Keep 
your temper under control. You may 
meet an old friend who will prove 
helpful at this Juncture. Good dales: 
S, ^ 7 and 9. Lucky numbers: i and 
10. Favourable direction: South-east 

PIBCEB (February 20 

— March 20) Your flnan- 
elai affairs will gradual- 
br prove loss trouble- 
some. For businessmen 
this la a pnrtod of strain. Do not go 
back on your word and handle 
your superiors with care and under¬ 
standing. There Is no need to worry 
about pending suits and debts. 
Children'and womenfolk in the 
family may fall III. Good dates: 4, 5, 
6 and 8. Lucky numbers: 5 and 9. 
Favourabe directions: North and East. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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UIKA.AS.SA 


can a bank assure 
a happy retirement for meP' 



Allahabad Bank’s 

PpnMon Deposit Scheme is planned 
Tmake your retirement secure. ^ 

This Ponston Deposit Scheme he^ps vou plan 
;lemen.,Youneed.o depom^^^^^^ ^^0 nionths. 

each month tor €i P®' ,„„nthiv or quarterly income 
Alter whicli you roc®'^ y,„„ pnncipal surn 

tor as lono as you w< choose the period ol 

- - -■- lump Sum 

repayable 
Quarterly at closing 

Income of account 

(as per 
dank's rules) 


Period ol Mjmhly 
Deposit jjg ji, 
(Months) 


Monthly 

Income 
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Bs. 6*50 
Rs. tool- (Itom 65th 
month) 

Rs 100.00 
(horn 86th 
month) 


Rs. 207 50 
(from 67th 
month) 


Rs. 8291/- 


84 Rs. 100/- 


Rs 304 00 
(from 88lh 
month) 


Rs 12.157/ 


/loro-over if you wish, this regular income can also 
fovolve on any beneficiary you choose 
:,nd out the details at the nearest branch 


SSk 


ALLAHABAD BANK 

YOUR OWN BANK 

(A Government of indie Undertaking) 




TUHINA 

rarie hitOH la 
and moisturisar 


TuNna aoftana and 
smoothans eyary preciotm 
inch of you. By nourii^inQ your 
skin and pravenlinQ dryness. , 



TiiWna^-fifst thing after bath^ 
last thing at night 
for a more femiiiinfsi> 
youthful you. 





\ARET' 




chess 


V. KeroHiov (1M pciM, IjMo 1W1) 



WhHa to play and win (Solution at end of 
artida) 

Tlw bilpniatlonal front 

AS YOU READ this article, the chances are 
that someone somewhere in the world is 
playing a very interesting game of chess, 
possibly one containing some new ideas. 
How then, the avid student may ask. can 
one keep in touch with these games? Quite 
recently two new English publications have 
come onto the market: 

The New Chessplayer (Pitman, C4.95), a 
reincarnation of the late Chessplayer, gives 
between three and four hundred snnotaled 
games in each volume and produces three 
volumes each year. It is intended for inter¬ 
national consumption and consequently the 
annotations are given using symbols. To 
augment the games collection there are 
theoretical artiiHes which are quite good, 
though I would like to know who writes 
them (no indication IS given). It helps to 
boost your confidence If you know you are 
playing Karpov's recomnyendation—even if 
it does lose by force. Strongly recom¬ 
mended for the ‘professionals’, but much 
too heavyweight for the occesional player. 

In stark contrast, Irrtemelional Chess 
(Master Chess Publications) provides a 
much brighter and more readable picture of 
■international tournament chass.' A big col¬ 
ourful magazine, it Is produced 12 times per 
year, though not necessarily monthly; The 
reason for the irregularity is that sa^ issue 
features an extensive report (contairiing alt 
the games) of a recent international tourna¬ 
ment. and toumaments are not necessarily 
spread evenly throughout the year.' Not all 
the attention is focused on games, however. 
Thera are many sketches and illustrations, a 
problem section, even a crossword, and the 
overall presentation is highly attractive. At 
an annual subscription rate of Cl 2 per 
annum (or Cl 50 per single issue) it is well 
worth tiying. The problem in today's dia¬ 
gram is taken from John Nunn’s excellent 
fVoblema and Puolas column in the 
magazine. I leave John to lead you through 
the solution; 

If White is to win the position he must do 
somaAhing about Black's threat to taka tha 
pawn. So his first move must bo 
1. pt—B7 Black has littio choice about the 

reply as 1.R—KB3 alloera 2. B—N2 and 

1 .R—N1 loses to2. PxR'°>Q-i-. KxO;3. 

yi(| ^0 

1...R—QRS-i- Is forced. Now if 2. K—N2 
Black can play .. . R—KB3 while 2. K—N1 
aHowa the White knight to go wHh check, so 
White must sscrifioe with 
i»-itt,iiBB+!Mt-ie.iP-inr-i-(3. ... 
R—Ne-I-; 4. K—R2 stops the checks and 


wins) leaving White with the problem of 
avoiding the checks from the black rook. 
One idea is lo run up the board witti the 
king, but after 4. K—B3. R—QB74-; 5. 
K—N4. R—ON?*-; 6. K—BS. R—QB7 + : 7. 
K—N6 (or 06), R—QN7»- (or Q7-t-): White 
cannot advance to the seventh rank owing 
toR—QN2-I- (or 02+) taking the pawn So a 
bettor plan is to go over to the kingside and 
shelter behirxf the knight after 

4. K— B1I. R—R*+ (4.R—OB7t. 5 

K—01) 

5. K—02, R—B7+; 6. K—lO. R—HSv; 7. 
K— 64 . R—R5+: ■. K—W. but Black still 
continues the fight with 

•L....R—KNSt.SOthstif9 KxR.BxN+, 
ia KxB, K—N2 draws. Also 9 K—R5. 
R—KN1 or 9. K—B6. R—XN1; 10 N-K7. 
R—01 lead nowhere The right idea is 

*. K—R6t R— KN1 (9.R—KN3 + , 10 

KxH. BxP+. 11. K—R6) 

10. N— IC7 forcing 10. . . .. B— R3, when 

11. PxR-Q+. BxQ; 12. N—NO mate 
finishes Black off. An unexpected devel¬ 
oped from the original position! 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THE DEAL below occurred in a goulash, but 
the play was logical. Observe the diamond 
combination in the North-South hands The 
defence made no mistake, yet the declarer 
lost no diamond trick in his contract of Six 
Spades 


Dealer, South. Game all. 

* Q J 7 6 5 
IT Q J 2 

* A 7 6 5 4 

* — 


BOS 

to AK10907643 

♦ — 

*02 


N 

W E 
S 


« — 
g 5 

♦ K J 10 0 
*KJ109eS43 


*AK 1094 2 

¥ — 

4 0 9 3 2 
* A 7 6 


The bidding was brief: 


soarH WEST north east 

1* 4« 6* No 

No No 


South was Daniel Vetsinl. a top French 
player who now plays little competition 
bridge, preferring tha exoitement of rubber 
bridge with numerous goulashes 
(unshuffiad hands dealt in Irregular fashion, 
leading to freakish distribution). 

West lad a trump, on which East dis¬ 
carded a club. South ruffed a heart, cashed 
Ace of clubs and ruffed a club, drew the 
second trump, then ruffed a heart and a 
dub, arriving at this position; 


* 7 
V O 

4 A 7 6 S 

« — 


* — 

gAK109S7 

4 — 

* — 


N 

W E 
S 


* A to 

¥ — 

4 0 9 3 2 


* - 
¥ — 

4 K J 10 8 
* K J 


Possessing an exact count. South ted a 
low diamond from dummy. Clearly, it wouto 
not help East to go up with the King, m he 
would have no safe exit. He put In the 10 
and the Oueen won. Now declarer crossed 
to toe Ace of diamonds and led a heart from 
dummy, discarding one of his two remain¬ 
ing diamonds. West won and was forced to 
concede a ruff-and-dlscard. 


Terence Reese's latest book. The Moat 
PussHng BMusItona In Bridge Play (Allan 

and Unwin, E4- 50), consists of problems on 
particular themes. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



although Newfoundland ceased to issue 
Its own stamps 30 years ago, when If 
became a member of the Canadian confed¬ 
eration. Its previous stamps are still very 
popular. The first pictorial series was issued 
in 1865. when Newfoundland changed from 
sterling to the Canadian currency of dollara 
and cents One stamp featured a codfish, 
another a seal on an ice-floe and a third a 
topsail schooner at sea. The series also 
contained one of the few stamps portraying 
the Prince Consort, a lO-cents printed in 
black, for he had died four years earlier. 
This mint example realised Cl25 in a recent 
Warwick 4 Warwick sale. As tha imprint at 
tha side shows, toe 1865 series was printed 
by the American Bank Note Co., Now York. 
Among the royal portraits on later New¬ 
foundland issues are those of Queen Alex¬ 
andra. Queen Mary and toe latter's 
youngest child. Prince John, who died in 
1919 aged 13 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. When did the label ‘The Left' 
come In use? « 

i In ecology, what ie climax ? 

3. What does CND stand tor? 

4. What is Acmeism? 

5. What Is Asepsis? 


‘siueijunAsui 
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The Aqfa Isoly-U gets every 
detail of a landscape or 
a temple Close the aperture 
down (o f,‘22 to gel the 
greatest possible depth of 
field. Set the shutter speed 
at 1/100 second and the 
distance at infinity. Use slow ' 
film for greater sharpness— 
125 ASA. The result’ 

A picture where cvety detail 
—from 10 ft. to as far as the 
eye can see - is perfect. 


The Agfa Isoly-II is a great 
all-round camera. You simply 
adjust settings, distance and 
film to freeze a sports scene. 
get close enough to snap 
a leopard snarling or take 
a perfect picture in dim, 
soft light. 

The Agfa Tsoly-II is built to 
German specifications and 
undergoes over 100 exacting 
tests. 


See this fine camera today at 
your friendly Agfa-Gevaert 
dealer. 



Ui!>lributors 

AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 

Branches Bombay • New Delhi 
Calcutta • Madras 

(§)Registered TraOeinark of Agla-Guvaert, 
Antwerp,Leverkusen Manufacturers uf 
Photographic Products 


^ISOLY-II 

fof pfef«//loiMil fc/ull/. 


SIM0ES/AG/B/7e 
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Are you alittle ashamed of 
your toilet? 


You nottdn't be. Get Sanifresh, the 
hard-working lavatory cleanser. 

Use it regularly every day. 
Easy-to-use Sanifresh works 3 ways: 

1) Removes ugly stains, keeps your 
toilet sparkling clean. 

2) Removes dangerous germs, 
safeguards your family's health. 

3) Removes unpleasant odours, 
freshens the air. 

A dirty toilet is a breeding 
ground for germs, a source 
of infection. A health 
hazard for you and your 
family. 




0 ^ PERFUMtDOVr I 

Sanirresh 

Lavatory Cleanser 


It does all your dirty work to keep 
your toilet clean. 


S BALSARA 

—FOR MODERN AIDS 
TO BETTER LIVING 

BALaAfM S COMPAMV <miVATE| UMITCO 

43,Nagindas Mattar Road. Bombay 400023 
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For household protection 
against pests 

I use FINIT. 

It's safe and effective! 




(§) Mysore Sales International Ltd..Bangalore 














this India 



AGRA : Mr S. K. A^ihotri, Addi¬ 
tional Sessions Judge, was beaten up 
by a large number of people, including 
lawyers, inside his court room on 
January 24. According to a report 
lodged with the police by the judge, a 
number of lawyers and others shouted 
slogans against him and then entered 
the court room and assaulted him. 
The District Bar Associiition, however, 
alleged that the Judge had been 
beaten up following his acceptance of 
a bribe to convict four people, includ¬ 
ing a lawyer, in a dacx)ity case. The 
incident occuiTed after the Bar Asso¬ 
ciation passed a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the “cxrrrupt behaviour of the 
judge over a long period” — The 
Statesman (Manjira MajumUar, Cal¬ 
cutta) 

HISSAR : Two young women who 
exercised their franchise in favour of 
a certain candidate in the recent Lok 
Sabha elections again-st the wishes ot 
their husbands arc now being harassed 
by them. The fathers ot the two 
women have approached the police 
authorities to ‘‘save” their daughters 
from harassment at the hands of their 
respective in-laws and husbands — 
The Hindu (T. Srinivas Reddy, Hyde¬ 
rabad) 

NEW DELHI : The workers of the 
Central Engineering Workshops of the 
Bhaba Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC) in Bombay recently staged a 


dia abroad 


WASHINGTON; A small community 
of 250 Sikhs settled in Zahedan, Iran 
are doing well despite trouble there 
between the Centre and the State and 
Shias and Sunnis. The Sikhs are 
businessmen and stick strictly to 
business. The province the Washing¬ 
ton Post report^ from Zahedan is 
heavily populated by Baluchi Sunnis 
and Shite Sistanis. The Sikhs are a 
protected minority. They give alms to 
the needy and get along well with 
the people. They used to loan money 
before the revolution outlawed "us¬ 
ury,” When Khomeini banned, alcohol, 
the authorities did not want Sikh wine 


pri;e rs 30 for the entry given first 


unique protest demanding more work, 
according to the BARC Officers’ Asso¬ 
ciation. The association said the 
workers were upset over the fact that 
the jobs that were hitherto done at 
the Central Workshops were now be¬ 
ing awarded to private contractors. 
The workers wanted to know "whose 
interests the authorities were serving 
by hoping their own workers and 
machines idle and at the same time 
paying the private contractors large 
sums of money for their jobs”, the 
Association said — Deccan Herald 
(Shreekanth, Mysore) 

TIRUCHI : For the first time in the 
history of jails in Tamil Nadu a life 
convict will become a student of the 
Madras Medical College shortly. C. 
N. Sundarani (25), a native of Oratha- 
nad in Thanjavur district, who was a 
pre-final student of the Thanjavur 
Medical College in 1974 was convicted 
to life imprisonment by the District 
and Sessions Court, Thanjavur, for 
murder. Since then he has been 
lodged in the central prison here- 
Sundaram appealed to the Tamil Nadu 
(Government that he should be allowed 
to continue his medical studies. The 
(Government has now acceded to the 
request of Sundaram and arrange¬ 
ments are being made foi' the conti¬ 
nuation of his studies at Madras Me¬ 
dical College. He would be escorted 
daily from the Madras Central Jail to 
his class room — The Indian Express 
(Syed Muthahar Saqaf, Killai) 

KUMBAKONAM : The body of an old 
Harijan woman was cremated in a 
cremation yard, belonging to caste 
Hindus in Koopachakottai village near 
here. Caste Hindus also took part in 
the funeral processicHi. In an effort 
to eradicate untouchabiUty the caste 
Hindus had decided to allow Harijans 
to use their cremation yard. The 
Harijans there have no cremation 
yard which is easily accessible by road 
— Deccan Herald (P. Sripathi Rao, 
Udipi) 


shops to suffer. So they gave them first 
five days and then an additional ten 
days to dispose of existing stock. The 
Post said that although some young 
Sikhs leave Zahedan for India and 
Europe, others are content to make it 
their permanent home. Eigbteen-year- 
old Ranjit Singh said : "It is no 
different from living in a small 
village in India. Everybody knows 
everybody else and I have plenty of 
opportunities in business here. 
Mahendra Singh Sanny (65) regarded 
the wealthiest man in Zahedan said : 
"We are businessmen, not political 
men”. - The Sunday Standard 


without comment 


SANJAY is Mrs Gandhi’s gift to 
the opposition—Jagjivan Ram 


GIVE hini (Sanjay) a job to do 
■and he will do it, even if he has 
to not eat, sleep or anything. He 
« a person who is very efficient. 
His hobbies are flying or making 
models or things like that—Mrs 
Indira Gandhi 


IT is as disastrous for India as it 
was for (Germany when they voted 
Hitter to power in 1932. Hitter 
also bad the same slogan: Stable 
Government and order as against 
anarchy ... The choice they (the 
electorate) made is a national sui- 
ode—Utpal Dutt, Bengali theatre 
personality and film actor 

I HAVE been leading an idle life 
all these twenty-eight months. By 
bis non-performance initially Mo- 
rarji Desai sent roe to sleepi and 
worse followed when Charan 
Singh anaesthetised. Now I have 
just woken up—G. D. Birla in 
India Today 

MY opinions about her (Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi) and her son have not chang¬ 
ed: they are for keeps. The fact 
that she has won a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority does not change what I said 
and felt—George Fernandes 

THERE are too many seducible 
people in the Congress (I) — Piloo 
Mody in the Lok Sabha 

IN that (Janata) cabinet, every 
minister was a Prime Minister. 
And the Prime Minister himself 
did not know what was happen¬ 
ing — Indira Gandhi quoted in 
Newsweek 

OUR country’s future lies with 
the Communists. Tam sure that 
in a month she (Mrs Gandhi) wUl 
regret her victory — I. S. Johar 

MOSCOW wants to outflank and 
encircle Europe and isolate Ame¬ 
rica. Later on, it will destroy 
Europe also-^inese Foreign 
Minister, Huang Hua 

WITH India we will have the 
closest of relations, and with 
China the friendbest of relations 
— B. P, Koirala in Onlooker 

I AM getting old and the time 
has now come to take my last 
bow — Asif Iqbal 


1 THINK that instead of the USA 
end Britain coining out so strong¬ 
ly with words .by saying they were 
behind the Shah, they supported 
him in this and that, if they had 
just kept quiet from the beginn¬ 
ing and not mixed into our affairs, 
that could have been probably the 
best thing—The exiled Shah 


litrationt/Ahi Bhusan Malik 






RELEGATED_ 

THE Congress high command (it 
is no longer necessary to add an I 
because Mr Urs himself has ad¬ 
mitted that the Party of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi is the real Cong¬ 
ress) has taken a top-level decision 
regarding regional Parties from 
Sikkim and north-eastern India. 
Now the Congress will not accept 
a merger with these Parties, 
but will treat them as ad hoc mem¬ 
bers of the working committee lie- 
cause their loyalties have repeated¬ 
ly proved to be fickle. White 
taking this decision the Congress 
high command had particularly 
Sikkim in mind. 

So far as the dissolution of 


Opposition-led State Assemblies^ is 
concerned, the Congress ^h 
command is in two minds. The 
Party leaders’ main hitch is over 
UP and Bihar. There are two 
schools of thought regarding these 
States. One group represented by 
Mr Sanjay Gandhi is for the im¬ 
mediate dissolution of the State 
Assemblies. They argue that if the 
Janata Party and Lok Dal get 
more time they can chalk out a 
new and effective strategy for 
survival. At the moment they are 
, confused and battened. Thus they 
can be caught unprepared. But 
the senior group of the Party 
wants to wait a little more. The 
logic advanced by these leaders 
is: If the Assemblies are immedi¬ 
ately dissolved the Lok Dal 


’ and Janata Party will promptly 
combine against the Congress and 
^ at present the Lok Dal’s peasant 
base is still intact. In case these 
Parties are left on their own for a 
few more weeks, the contradic¬ 
tions between the Janata Party 
and Lok Dal, and their internal 
problems will sharpen. 


SAFE AND SOUND 


NOW that Mr P. S. Bhinder Is 
the Police Conunissioner of Delhi 
one wonders what would be the 
fate of many police officers who 
decried Mr Bhinder and Mr San- 
Jay Gandhi in the 33 months of 
Janata and Lok Dal rule. To the 
layman the most obvious name in 
this category is that of Mr P. R. S. 
Brar, ^puty Commissioner of 
Police, Delhi district, who super¬ 
vised the lathi charge on the 
demonstration led by Sanjay 
Gandhi on Delhi’s Janpath on 
May 1, 1979. The reason for be¬ 
lieving that Mr Brar is in trouble 
is that a photograph of the latht 
charge, which was published by a 
local English daily, showed Sanjay 
Gandhi lying on the ground, a 
.policeman beating him up with a 
lathi and Mr Brar looking harass¬ 
ed and beading down and poinb 
ing a finger at Sanjay. The logic¬ 
al conclusion is that Mr Brar was 
telling the policeman to beat up 
Sanjay. But the truth is different, 
and therefore, Mr Brar is per¬ 
haps one of the safest officers 
today. According to one Congress 
(I) eyewitness, what exact^ hap¬ 
pened on May 1 was this. When 
Youth Congress demonstrators 
turned violent, Mr Brar with fold¬ 
ed hands told Sanjay, "Sir, please 
come to the van.” But in the 
meantime, one of the demonstra¬ 
tors came forward, pushed and 
abused Mr Brar and d tussle en¬ 
sued after which Mr Brar prdered 
a lathi charge. When Sanjay 
Gandhi fell to the ground, Mr 
Brar pointed a finger and said, 
"Quickly arrest him, quickly arrest 
him,” obviously trying to save 
him from .the lathi charge. 

TAILPIECE: The Union Home 
Minister, Giani Zail Singh, told 
police officers at FICCl auditor¬ 
ium on January 19; Desk kt halat 
tabhi kharab hoti hoi jab desk ka 
jhanda jhuk jape pa police ka 
darula toot jape. (The country’s 
condition deteriorates only when 
either the national flag droops or 
the polcemen’s batons break.) 

D. E NIZAMUDDIN 













Janu ary 1979 

This vvcis a black day 
for Lakshrni. 



9 December 1978 

Vijay, a mechanic of Cochin, Kerala, paid the 
first quarterly premium on his life 
insurance policy for Rs: 5,000. 


13 January 1979 

Vijay died in a motor cycle accident leaving 
his wife Lakshrni and a little daughter. 


20 January 1979 

The death of Vijay was intimated to the 
Life Insurance Corporation. LIC issued the 
daim forms and the claimant filed the 
claim papers complete with all the 
required documents. 

16 February 1979 

The Trivandrum Divisional Office of LIC 
settled the daim and Lakshrni got the cheque. 
This was one out of 78,000 d»th daims 
settled for a total amount of Rs. 55.05 aores 
by Lie during 1978-79. 

(TfWs is a tnX'Hfe-mident. But, for obyious reasons 
the actual names have been concealedi 


Lie it consttntly enutged in simplilyino its procedures. 

For exemple, in the case of policies with sums assured of 
Rs. 5,000 and lets, requirements of age proof, surety In the 
event of loss of policv bond, investigation of claims which 
are prima facie genuine etc. are often waived. Review of 
requirements it a continuous process especially keeping in 
mind the needs of small sum assured policyholders. 

In most cases, the basic requirements for settlement of 
claims are: 

• Death certificate from competent authority 
o Policy bond 

o Claim forms duly completed by nominee or title 
holder (It will htip ll th» pohev baara f Aa itomliutlon In 
fmrour ol th* b»n»flei»ry). 

No claim is rejected except on the basis of detected fraud 
or material concealment. 

A few cases of delay, however, do occur in spite of our best 
efforts. Any claimant who experiences delay in the processing 
of the claim (even after meeting the basic requirements) may 
please gel in touch with the Officer'in>cherge of the UC 
Divisiorwl Office where die claim Is procsssed,who will be 
glad to help. 


i) Jnsumnee Corporation of Jndia 
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Poise lets you decide. 

Bewitching. Angelic. Sensuous. Charming. 

Poise has a perfume that's just right for you t 


Poke Chanlcilc 

Fresh. Wild. Dew-kissed buds. 

The haunting spirit of forest flowers. 
Captured for you in a fingering aroma. 
Qumelle. A perfume as unforgettable 
as the woman who wears it. 

Poise Spray Perfume 

In three daring, 'come-hither' 
fragrances that accentuate your 
persortality. Musk. Mystique. Cologne. 


Poise Eau dc latmin 

The heady bouquet of fresh jasmine, 
to stir the senses. 

Poise Eau dc Lavande 

The gentle whiff of lavender, soft 
and sweet as a dream. 

Poise Eau de Vetiver 

The captivating scent of vetiver, 
fuH of thrfil and enchantment 

lust be yowself. 


poise 

Handkerchief perfumes & 

i 

Maifceted by Rais bidte Lbniied 3 
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" SiSpoputo; 
Pfu^bmeuits 
tiavemanv 
^nilaUKTs. 

to prov« that; You can make 

a biscuit look tike Pafie, 
but you can't make 
it taste like one. 

Proof: a) The purchase test; 

The first thing to 
remember: 

Parle Krackjack are never 
sold loose. They come 
hygienically sealed in 
colourful packs, to 
retain their inimitable 
freshness. 

b) The package test: 
it's easy to recognise 
the attractive Parle 
, Krackjack biscuit 

pack on any shelf. 

To make doubly sure, 
check out the name 
' P-A-R-L-E on the pack. 

“ p. -.." ' c) The taste test; 

• ■'' , Take a bite of the biscuit. 

Is it as crisp, as fresh, 
as you've always known 
Parle Krackjack to be? 

Q.E.D. 


MONACO UUlf Kracfcfack 

islhe fiiiesl eajaiymMi in liisciiils. 
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a carpet of flowers, 
serene lakesx]uaint 
hcHiseboats. 

it*s a romantk: holiday. 

Kashmir in spring is a lovely not of colour. 

With the sweet music of birds and babbhng 
brooks There’s such a lot to share and experience. 
Such a lot to do Riding, boating, fishing, strolling 
everything you've always wanted to do on a 
holiday 

There's an exciting 

-’*'"'2=?; ropeway at Gulmarg 

f/:;:V snowy Himalayas far 

Pahalgam. with treks to 
Kolahoi peak and glaciei. 
ji^ The Chand.'inwaTi snow 

■ And a lot more 
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Bring your family and your budget along. 

You can spend Rs. 300 a day. Or just 30. Without 
missing out on anything Accommodation is good 
and plentiful. Direct flights operate ftom Delhi to 
Jammu and Srinagar. Regular train services link 
Madras. Bombay. Calcutta.and other important 
cities en-route, to Jammu State Transport A/c & 
iion-A/c buses and taxis 

Your travel agent or ‘ / 

nearest tourist office will J \ 

tell you when, where and 
how to go on the holiday 


\bur kind hcrfiday- 
On your kind of budget. ||i| 





J&K lOURISM 

For further infuimation 
contact Tourist Officer, 
d & K Government 

Nt.w Delhi 
Ch3ndr«ilok Building 
J jnpath 
lol '3 

Bombay 

Wii Mnndk|Co Wadia Bidq 
M G Rotsd 
TeJ ?7 iO 

Ahmedabad 
Airlines House 
I nl Oarwd/a 
Tel 204/3 
Calciitt a 
1 2 <-howftfighee 
TrI 2 JJ2r>8 ’ 

Hyderabad 

Room No 30 

Lat Bahadur i>tadiuni 

Amritsar 

'? Court Road 
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Snap up alf the tun coming 
ycur way at picnics, parties, 
birthdays, holiday trips. 

It costs less than you think. 
And it's fun ail over again, 
when you've kept it ail with 
just a “Click". Keep a 
Click handy. Contact your 
nearest Agfa-Gevaert dealer. 


Distributors: 

Agfa-Gevaert India Limited 
Regd. Office: 

Merchant Chambers, 

41, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay 400 020. 



Th* aiiii>and-shoot caaiaraa. 


■^Clicklll-'Click IV 


(g) Registered Tradennarks of Agfa-Gevaert, Antwerp/Leverkusen. 
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This is a prize^winning rose in a lovely shade of yellow. 



It's a pity this picture has to be in black- For two decades. Colour-Chem has been 

and-white. But then, it helps you to see our producing the colours that win over customers, 

point: take away the colour and you take Pigments and dyes that boost the sales 

away the appeal! of textiles, plastics, rubber, paints, printing inks. 

Colours—the right colours—have the leather goods—anything and everything 

power to attract attention, to influence people in colour, 
in your favour, to make them prefer your Ask our experts to help you. 

products. 

Colour is tho business of \Celour-Chtm 


COLOUR-CHEM LIMITED. 1^4, Church 9 »te Raclamation. Bombay 400 020 
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AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 
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Super-power conflict and the spectre of another Vietnam 
are lurking at the doorsteps of South Asia — Irt 
Afghanistan. This new development has started a 
familiar chain of events whose first step Is the arming 
of Pakistan by the USA. India knows how this ends. 
Detailed analyses of the options before India, the 
motives behind the call for, a boycott of the Moscow 
Olympics and exclusive on-the-spot reports from Afgha¬ 
nistan on how the Soviets are preparing for the spring 
offensive. 
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Is Mrs Gandhi turning vin- 
dictive 7 This is the fear 
in the minds of many who 
have followed the drama 
yrV' of N. K. Singh’s "arrest”. 

A -""i. - - . How did the Haryana po- 

lice take away the Inves- 
‘laator of the Klssa Kursi 
‘LsJW'Tsw Ka case and what did 
Parliament have to say 
on It 7 A detailed report. 
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How does a cricketer keep body and soul together when 
his playing days are over ? A fascinating study of 
various firms that employ cricketers on their staff. Also 
a moving account of Pakistani skipper Asif Iqbal's lest 
Test innings at the Eden Gardens and the fun and 
frolic M the Telerama slngle-wloket tamaaha. 
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WILL ANYONE 
WIN? 




Late, but great 

Y our spedal election issue 
(December 30) was an interest¬ 
ing one — full of thought-provoking 
articles, lucid interviews uid inter¬ 
esting sidelights. M. J. Akbar’s 
cover story, “Will anyone win?” was 
the best of the lot since it was 
comprehensive. After go.ng through 
Mrs Gandhi’s interview, I noticed 
her tendency of avoiding questions. 

The timing of the issue, however, 
was not apt as two of your predic¬ 
tions were wrong. The Congress(I) 
bagged su out of the seven seats <n 
Delhi contrary to your report that 
no Party would sweep the polls 
there. Again your predit^on that 
the Lok Dal would be a force to 
reckon with in Rae Rareli and 
Amethi proved to be wrong. One 
lest complaint: Why did you leave 
out the humble Asterix? He is in¬ 
dispensable, 

Soutik Bisvfas, Calcutta 
IN RETHOSPECT, your special elec¬ 
tion issue makes it clear that unless 
the right questions are asked and 
spontaneous answers are elicited 
from the common people, no opi¬ 
nion poll is likely to help. The ana- 
lysu of ivory tower intellectuals 
will remain wishful thinking 
K. E. Seshadri, Madras, 


M. J. AKBAR’s analysis on the 
prospe^ of the mid-term poll was 

g ood. 'Hie results of the election 
ave clearly proved that the facto¬ 
rs be had mentioned in his article 
about the disadvanteges Mrs Gandhi 
fa^ with regard to her comeback 
did not matter much. The people 
gave their verdict in her favour in 
the hope that a strong and stable 
Government would be formed un 
der her stewardship. She should 
honour their verdict to fulfil the 
dream.* of the people. 

P. Ghosh, Calcutta. 

10 


THE rover story. “Will anyone 
win?” wrs an impartial asse^smont 
of the trend* on the eve of the elec- 
tlon. The voter was really in a dile¬ 
mma when it came to a choice 
Mtween the three Parties. TTie 
irony of it is that no Party is capa¬ 
ble of removing corruption and 
poverty from the country. 

Srpckanth, Mysora, 

I RECEIVED the special issue 
(December 30) on January 8.- 1980, 
when the Congress(I) was he»ling 
for a two-thirds majority. Although 
there was no interest left in that 
issue I went through it. I was taken 
aback to find how correctly you 
predicted the outcome of the elec¬ 
tion. Your publication of the opi¬ 
nion poll of Bihar and UP was 
equally very significant. Almost 
every newspaper and Journal was 
of the view that no single Party 
would be in a position to form a 
Government and that a coalition- 
Government was inevitable. You 
alone were able to visualise the 


Whose knees? 

D avid SELBOURNE’s commen¬ 
tary “India on its knees” (Deo 
ember S)) was worth reading. I do 
not come across such realistic writ¬ 
ing very often. 1 do not think that 
the elections in India are any 
proof of the success of democracy 
in this country. Democracy is a sys¬ 
tem of multiple alternatives and 
rational choice. If the choice is 
determ-ned by emotion rather than 
reason then tne vaiue of democratic 
system is lost. Such a decision may 
even lend legitimacy to personal 
and arbitrary rule whldi democracy 
IS meant to prevent A sweeping 

Dirty politics 

pONGRATULATIONS to M. J. 
Vv Akbar for asking the most re¬ 
levant question to Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, “Mr Charan Singh is the one 
who has done most to encourage 
the caste feeling” (December 30) 
about the relevance of encouragiug 
people like the Shahi Imam in polT 
tics. The top leaders of all the 
Parties left no stone unturned to 
pull him to their side. 

A. Venkata Krishna Rao, 

Hyderabad^ 

IN the interview, Mrs Gandhi has 
said that Sanjay was contesting the 
election to defend himself and to 
prove that he was not what he was 
made out to be in the last two 
years by the Press and the Janata 
leaders. Is it proper that a man who 
IS being tried for an offence be 
acquitted if he happens to be elected 
to the Lok Sabha? 

Virendra Kumar, Ghaziabad, 


outcome of the election. Congratu¬ 
lations! 

Shahzad Alam, Chapra. 

AS A regular reader of SUNDAY, 1 
would like to bring to your notice 
that 1 received the December 30 
issue on January 9. How meaning¬ 
less It was to read about the elec¬ 
tion prospects after the results were 
out. 

Bharat Toprani, Bombay, 

THE special election issue was edu¬ 
cative although it is difficult to 
educate millions of people in 
Jodie- Consider the following facts: 
The Congress failed the country 
even though it had ample chances 
to improve the general condition of 
the people. 

ITie fate of the great nation is 
now tottering. The educated youth 
have to rise to the challenge and 
me intelligentsia has to guide and 
help them. A new political force 
has to emerge to take over and 
re-build. 

M. Prabhu, Bangalore. 

v-ctory in an election, which is 
brought by a wave of emotion 
makes good news but not necessa¬ 
rily, a good Government. Images 
play an important part in elections. 
A political leader with a favourable 
image can work wonders with the 
electorate, and even Parties have 
ridden popularity waves, thus help¬ 
ing incompetents to become electra 
MPs. This happened in 1977 and 
also in 1980. Surely, this is no sign 
of the wisdom of the electorate. 

Sunil Sondht, New DelM. 

Ti IS not India that is on its knees 
but India’s English Press which is at 
the feet of foreign scribblers. 

G. r. Sastri, Kodaikanal. 

Stepchild 

r lS is in reference to Swamp 
Jena’s article, “Biju Patnaik is 
far ahead” (December 30). Through¬ 
out bis political career Mr Patnaik 
has nurtured his constituency. Ken- 
drapara, like a stepchild. He has 
thereby neglected the other parts 
of underdeveloped Orissa. 

P. G. Deb, Bombay. 


Short-sighted godman 

TITHEN students of politics or 
vy political analysts make pdlltl- 
cal assessments that Anally turn 
3ut wrong, they can be forgiven 
because of their limitations. But 
when a godman like Jal Ghrudev 
forecasts about politics and politi- 
aan.e. "All the present leaders will 
be finished one by one” (December 
W), one cannot help miestioning his 
divine power. He should retire. 

Y. S. Smgh, Nagaland, 






For nearly two decades, Wills 
Filter has been setting a 
standard of excellence in its 
own sphere. Over the years, 
this excellence has been 
recogrrised and appreciated by 
millions of consumers. To 
celebrate this achievement 
and to demonstrate a 
continuing commitment to 
excellence, the makers of Wills 
Filter introduce the 'Made For 
Each Other' Awards for 
Excellence in Photography 
1980. The Awards, instituted to 
foster, recognise and reward 
the spirit of excellence, will 
offer photographers, both 
professional and amateur, a 
unique opportunity to prove 
their skill and artistry and win 
some valuable prizes in 
the bargain. 

Closing date: March 15,1980 

* For detaiiscontactITCLimited, VirginiaHouse, 
37 Chowringhee, Calcutta 700 071 or 
Hindustan Thompson Associates Limited, 

30 Bondel Road, Calcutta 700 019 or any of 
their other offices. 

. STAniromwASNiNC 


Amateurs: 

Is! Pn«:: Rs 15,0( 

2nd Prize: Rs ?500 

3rd Prize . Rs 4,000 
2f) Merit Awards; Rs 1,000 
Professionals: 

Isf Prize: Rs 30,000 

2 Merit Awards: Rs 10,000 each 



The theme: Made For Each Other' 

Photographs should express compatibility, 
rapport, spontaneous togetherness, harmony. 
The subject can l)e two human beings, two 
inanimate objects, natuie, flora, fauna — 
anything that inspires the photographer's 
imaginat ion as long as it expresses the 'made 
for ear h other' tmx)d 

What you have to do 

Simply, do your best. Capture the magic 
'made for each other' mrxjd on film Create 
something that is a tribute to the sprit 
ol excellence 

For both arriateurs arid professiorials 

The i ompetitition has been divided into an 
amateur and a professional category with a 
different panel of judges for each. 
Photographers who undertake commercial 
assignments will be eligible to enter only in 
the l.3tter category. All entries 
will be judged on the basis of 

1 Excellence 

2 Thematic strength 

3. Imaginativeness t'l 'UPSpi 

4. Composition and 

5. Technical quality. ISj^ 

An exhibition of the best M " ' ^ w 

The prize-winning entries ^ 

and a selection of the more 
outstanding work will ! .jjl^ Sj 

exhibited in major 
cities. Exhibits 

will carry IvimM 

information fir VW * 8. I^****®*m 
about the 5A ^ ' n.r. ® 

photographer. ■ 


CIGAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO 


photographer. tw**. 

Filler and tobacco 

perfectly matched 

HEALTH ... 
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a Nutramiil dada. 




It's such a problem 
getting children to 
drink their milk. 

That's why 
thousands of 
mothers bless 
delicious Nutramul.. 

Nutramui deSyers 
taste and stre^th. 
Nutramui is rich in 





cocoa, mHk and 
malt-'tastes superb. 

And contains 
proteins, vitamins 
and minerals. So 
nourishhig for 
grovving bodies, 

Flavoiaf III Nutramui 
—evewY cup builds 

Witriwt«i by 

GwisrBt Cih-operativ* 
Milk Markating 
fstfaratton Limittii. 

aojina. Gvjorat ^ 




Every cup builds you upl 
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Inaccurate ? 

^f'HE report, “Strike in Calcutta 
a. daily" by Tirthankar Ghosh (Ja¬ 
nuary pot only contains a num¬ 
ber inaccurate statements, but 
betrays an utter lack of understand¬ 
ing of a newspaper’s working. This is 
bound to mislead the public if allow¬ 
ed to p^ uncontradicted. Can any¬ 
one claiming even an elementary 
knowledge of a newspaper's working 
say that the “chief sul>editor is the 
only member of the editorial depart¬ 
ment in a newspaper office who has 
to have a thorough knowledge of all 
ni'ws items, b.'g or small”? It is well 
known that the entire editorial staff, 
including reporters, subeditors and 
chief subeditors have to cooperate 
and work a.s a well-knit tram under 
the guidann: of the news editor, who, 
in turn, gets directions from the edi- 
toi. How then can a chief subeditor 
alone be the sole and final judge of 
the selection and display of news? 

The news editor is in rJiarge of the 
news room. He. is in constant touch 
with the news- and its sources, even 
on isundays and holidays, and ^visc-s 
the chief subeditor on duly not only 
during the daytime but also at night 
to ensure proper coverage of all im¬ 
portant news It is the news editor 
who organises pictures, even on 
holidays. He leaves iDstruction.s, writ- 
£cn or verbal, for the chief subeditor 
and others on duty to see that ade¬ 
quate coverage of all important devc- 
iopments is done. Your correspondent 
is entirely w^OI^: in suggesting that 
the news editor’s role is simply to 
conduct a post-mortem after the pa¬ 
per has been piKiduced. The hi'&t job 
of the news editor is to avoid all 
avoidable pitfalls in gathering, selec¬ 
ting and displaying news.- P^t mor- 
terns a^ part of the work, no doubt. 
To be wise after the event docs not 


False promises 

P iS *is in reference to Nirmal 
Mitra’s “Mini transmitter in the 
Golden Temple”, (DeoemDer 9). Tne 
purpose of ustaUstion is far more 
serious. The bikos demand an auto¬ 
nomous bikh btate. Tney feel they 
have been betrayed. Toe historical 
and political bacKground of their 
aspiration is this. Way back, in tbe 
year 19^9, durmg a session of the 
Indian National Congress at Lahore 
teth Manatma Gandhi and PandU 
N^ehru gave a aolemn assurance to 
the veteran Sikh leader. Baba Kha- 
rak, that after tbe country became 
dependent, no CkHistitution could 
be framed by the inhionty oonunu- 
mty unless it was freely aooepubie 
to^ tbe Sikhs. This promise was com¬ 
mitted later to a policy resolution 
which continued to bo repeatedly rei¬ 
terated till August 1847 by the Hindu 
Congress leaders. 

However, after Independence, the 
Congress Hindu leaders made a com¬ 
plete volte face, forgetting all their 
assurances and promises given to the 


beneht the paper. 

Our paper of July 24, 1978 missed 
several important news items, the 
most important being the story of 
the US iinpouiidiog of Indian gar¬ 
ments equivalent to 14 million square 
yards _ and ImLa losing crores oi ru¬ 
pees in the process, as well as the 
m-w DAVP ad policy announcement 
despite spccihc instructions to carry 
them. Our competitors as well as our 
own Delhi and Bombay editions car¬ 
ried them prominently on the front 
page. Is this “better judgement”? It 
is here tl^t the news editor, who is a 
more senior working journalLst, steps 
in to correct the obvious lack of 
judgement on the part of the chief 
subi'ditur. The editor wa.s fully aware 
of the tircumstanreji leading to the 
enquiry initiated against the sub 
editor. It may be added that the edi- 
tor hinuself had instructed the sub 
that he should abide by the disci 
plinc of the offiie and puilicipate in 
the domestic eni|uii), which he had 
done. 

Ttie correspondent ha.s not even 
cared to check bis facts before rush¬ 
ing to print. The chairman of Ben¬ 
nett, Coleman arid ('.lumpany is Mr 
A. K. Jain and not the Ifde Mr S I* 
Jain, former rhairman and lather of 
the present chairman. Hi,s reference 
to 4,000 ianiiiie.s is misleading since 
the total strength of the Calcutta 
office is behiw 300. 

E. M. Sahai, Ni’ws lidtlor. The Eco¬ 
nomic Times, Calcutta. 

Tirlhankar Ghosh replies: J rearet 
the two factual errors which Mr 
Sahai has kindly corrected. But on 
the basic issue at slake he has 
Quoted only a portion of a senten 
ce of mmi’, Uwing out the crucial 
qualifying phrase “during his spell 
of duty". And nowhere have I em- 
j^sised that producing a news¬ 
paper was not a learn effort. 


Sikhs. And it became obvious that 
the sole motive behind these assuran¬ 
ces was just to keep the Sikhs under 
their thumb and not to let them em¬ 
erge as an independent third force 
or to let them join hands with the 
Muslim minority. Seeing all this and 
to give expression to their disenchant¬ 
ment, the Sikh representatives decli¬ 
ned to append their signatures to the 
Constituent Act in 1950 as a token of 
their clear and irrevocable reiection. 

Even the just and legitimate de¬ 
mand for a Punjabi-speaking State 
on the accepted linguistic principle 
was long denied to the Sikhs. *1116 
history of the late Fifties and Sixties 
bears ample witness to what enor¬ 
mous sacrifices the Sikhs had to make 
for which they had suffered so much 
aiul in return asked for so little. It is 
a bitter tale how, with the conni¬ 
vance of senior Hindu leaders at the 
Centre, the Arya Samajists aided by 
the Jana Sangh and the Hindu Maha- 
saMia opposed this just *deiiiaiicl. It 
is a fact of history that ootluag has 
ever been given to the Sikhs witivout 
a struggle. This is the sad truth. 

A. Singh, Calcutta. 


No turncoat, this 

<<TpiJRNOOAT journalists” by 
a. Mofad. Yunus (November 11) 
was an excellent piecu exposing the 
imbecility, dunneless opportunism 
and professional bankruptcy of top 
Jodtan journalists. However, the tail¬ 
piece on Chalapathi Kau (MC) of the 
Natumed Herald came as an anticli¬ 
max. Anyone familiar with Mr Rau’s 
illustrious career as a journalist 
would wonder how the epithet ‘turn- 
rout’ fits in his record. He has been 
u model of consistency in all res¬ 
pects—his loyalty to the Herald 
wh.c-li he served for over thrw; 
di-cade.'-, his unflinching faith in 
socialism and the public sector, his 
loyally to the ideals of Nehru and his 
abiding concern for the underdog and 
the downtrodden—all these have been 
with him always. Tlie reflections on 
Ml Bau’.s piofessional competence arc 
porvorM- and betray a prejudiced 
mind. His readers will remember for 
a long time hi.s incisive, objective and 
visionary editorials. While admitting 
the suetx'.ss of the Lucknow edition efl 
the Herald, Mohd Yunus forgets that 
this edition was nurtured by none 
other than Mr Rau himself in the 
face of still com petition from establi- 
.shed newspapers like The Pioneer 
and The Leader. Mr Yunus should 
know that to succeed in commercsal 
terms a new.spaper needs more of 
bu-sines-s suppoit than edHorial 
brilliance. And MC was never a 
Mammon wor.shipper! Was it not 
Indira Gandhi (when she was Prime 
Minister) who said tlvat if. for nothing 
rise, the National Herald should live 
on a.-, a mouthpiece of MC! 

A. Kumar, Gwalior. 


Fun with numbers 

r iE nature of my job as an 
accountant is compilation and 
caJeuiation of accounts. As a result 
my mind is preoccupi^ with figu¬ 
res. Unc day my attention was 
diverted to the newly placed 1980 
calendar. Just out of curiosity 1 
added the digits in the dates with 
the digits of 1980 and found some 
interesting results. Here is a sam¬ 
ple what I found: If tbe digits 
of a date arc added with the total 
of the digits of 1980 the result 
will always he identical. Take tbe 
date 23 and add the two digits 
2-1-3 — 5. Then add 5 with the 
total of tba four digits of 1980 i.e. 
1+9+8-fO = 18 which is 1+8=9. 
Now add 5 and 9. The result is 14 
which is identical with the net re¬ 
sult ot the date Le. 23. 

In the same way : 

Date—8. Year—1980 (1+9+ 8 + 0) 
= 18, (1+8) = 9 (static). Then 
8+9 = 17. (1+7) "= 8 U) Date— 
15 (1+5) = e. Ihen 6+9 = 15. 
0+5) * 6. iii) 31 (3+1) = 4. Hien 
4+9 = 13, (1+S) ■== 4. 

I am not a numerologlst but 
isn’t it interesting? 

AnuUendu Ghosh, New DefhL 
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- U£ intrusioa of foreign 

troops in any country is 
a messy business. It dues 
no credit to the country 

_ where the troops come 

nor to the country from where they 
arrive. The presence of Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan is not a reflection of 
strength either of the Afghan revolu¬ 
tionaries or of the Soviet position. 
Obviously, it was only the most 
sombre considerations of state secur¬ 
ity that must have compelled the 
Soviets to swallow the b>tter pill and 
invite world-wide criticism by send¬ 
ing their troops' into Kabul. An early 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, subject 
to certain well-defined conditions, 
has to on the Indian agenda tor 
a variety of reasons. But the ques¬ 
tion for India is not a simplistic one 
of condemning foreign intervention 
but one of analysing the background, 
the sequence of cventji, the regional 
developments, the strategic calcula¬ 
tions, the global scene and the 
stakes for this country in the escalat¬ 
ing situation there. 

It would have been the easiest 
course, if it had been possible, to 
join the chorus of denunciation and' 
take what on the face ut it would 
appear to be a straight moral stand, 
as some leaders in the opposition 
think they are doing, that the pre¬ 
sence of foreign troops must be con¬ 
demned and a demand made for 
their immediate, unconditional with¬ 
drawal. But then this would be 
turning a blind eye towards our 
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own experience in Bangladesh, the 
turn of events in Kampuchea, the 
series ot developments in Afghanis¬ 
tan, the role of Pakistan and the im 
plications for the security and vital 
national interest of this country oi 
the US-Chinese strategy in South 
and South'East Asia and in the Gulf 
region. To take off only from the 
point where the Soviet troops swept 
into Kabul would be both unhistorlc- 
al and naive. It would amount to a 
crass ignorance of what was afoot 
around the borders of India. 

One can begin with the Afghan 
revolution to understand some of the 
subsequent action and reaction, al¬ 
though this is not the place for any 
detailed discussion of the internal 
situation there. Clearly, forces of 
modernization and radical reform had 
been gaining grouild in Afghanistan 
in the last decade or so and were 
locked in increasingly violent con¬ 
flict with representatives of the 
status quo and religious orthodoxy. 
Every student of history knows that 
revolution in a feudal, religious 
society is an extremely tortuous and 
complex phenomenon. In the condi¬ 
tions of Afghanistan it pitted a rising 
radical group against the landlords 
and mullahs whose interests converg¬ 
ed to prevent the idistribution of 
land on the one hand and erosion of 
the authority of the representatives 
of religion on the other. 

The coup d’etat of Daond in July 
1975 and the overthrow of the mon¬ 
archy was the first link in this chain 
of events leading to sharper and 
sharper confrontation between le- 
form and restoration. The big land¬ 
lords were up in arms and so were 
the mullahs who saw their century- 
old dominance threatened with ex¬ 
tinguishment. It was not difficult to 
fan the flames of resistance against 
the radicals in the name of religion 
and orthodoxy and preservation of 
the country’s traditions and customs. 

Unfortunately, for the Afghan 
iievolutloa it did not havcT a atrong 
and stable organization, steeled in 
struggle and tempered in the fire of 
revolution to mobilize, aotivize and 
throw into action large masses of 
people in defence of their revolu¬ 
tionary rights. As often happens 
where the base of the revolutionary 
elite is somewhat limited, the revolu¬ 
tionary movement gets afflicted and 
overlaid by power struggles within 
the elite, providing ample opportuni¬ 
ties to the conservative and. reaction¬ 
ary elements to gather support and 
stultify the revolution. Those who 
gam ascendancy tend to take re¬ 
course to extreme measures, suppress 
their nvalSs show increasing intoler- 
anoe towards their opponents and 
ransequently further narrow theii 
base of support. 

This is precisely what happened in 
Afghanistan, first with Daoud him¬ 
self, then after his ouster with the 
struggie between the Parcham and 
raalq, and then within the Khalq 
Itself, finally culminating in a new 
somewhat uneasy Pardiam-Khalq 
combination and the entry of Sovtet 
troopa But a real foreign interven¬ 
tion had taken place during the 


period of this sharp struggle gmong 
not only many members of the elite 
leading the Afghan revolutionary 
movement, but also between their 
forces and those of the feudal land¬ 
lords and the mullahs who organis¬ 
ed armed resistance to the Kabul 
regime and the radical reform mea¬ 
sures. It should not be overlooked 
that the revolutionary movement had 
gained strength in Afghanistan and 
that the ouster of Daoud came about 
when in the wake of the murder of a 
well-known Leftist intellectual, the 
streets of Kabul were swept by 
thousands of mourners who marched 
past the US embassy shouting anti- 
American slogans. That was on April 
17. 1978. 

It was during this period of an 
Increasingly violent struggle that 
Pakistan became a sanctuary for the 
rebel forces to flee into its territory 
for protection, sustenance, recouping 
and replenishment of arms. As the 
struggle with the rebels became 
sharper and as it got entangled in a 
stultifying power struggle in Kabul 
which led to the adoption of more 
and more illiberal and extreme mea¬ 
sures alienating popular support, the 
role of the Pakistani sanctuary be¬ 
came more crucial. Obviously, Pakis¬ 
tan was not alone in providing suc¬ 
cour and arms to the rebels who 
could freely move in and out from 
the border with Afghanistan. The 
United States and China were co¬ 
ordinating their strategy along with 
Pakistan in getting the revolutionary 
regime in Kabul overthrown. 

The strategy had been worked out 
with an eye towards the entire Gulf 
region. If a conservative mullah- 
dominated regime could be installed 
in Kabul, it would not only be a pro- 
Pakistani regime, but could be in¬ 
strumental in playing an important 
role in implementing US objectives 
and strengthening the American 
position in the Gulf. It could be 
utilised to restrain and contrJn the 
Soviets and to pressurise the anti- 
Western forces in this region. 

The developments in Iran actually 
made this denouement in Kabul 
even more attractive and crucial. 
For Pakistan the prize was, of course, 
to have for the first time in Kabul 
a captive Government beholden to it 
and, therefore, resolving, for the 
time being at least, its problems with 
the Pakhtoons and the Baluchis and 
other border people. But for 
Washington and Beijing the stakes 
were much higher and a US-China- 
Pak combination with its over- 
lordship in Afghanistan could deci¬ 
sively influence events in the 
strategic, sensitive Gulf area. The 
ouster of the Shah and the upsurge 
against the American-supported 
rulers of Iran reinforced the per¬ 
ceived need for such a policy. 

There were two options open in 
regard to Teheran and both could 
be tried ^multaneously. A deal could 
be struck with the so-called Muslim 
fundamentalists ruling Iran in the 
name of saving Islam from Soviet 
communism or the dominance In 
Afghanistan could be the spearhead 
for pressurizing the new forces iu 


Iran. Either way the conservative 
and mullah-dominated restoration in 
Afghanistan would provide powerful 
levers in the hands of the Washing- 
ton-Bpijing-IsIamabad combination. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that Afghanistan is at the doorsteps 
of the Soviet Union and that the in¬ 
stallation of a pro-Western regime 
there would immediately change tin- 
historic strategic balance in tbi.s 
region. Such a regime dependent 
totally on Western material support 
and arms would on the one hand 
provide a new gambit on the borders 
of the Soviet Union and on the 
other be of immense value in any 
emergent situation in West Asia. 

There is no secret history. The 
American and British newspapers 
have carried enough stories of rebel 
resistance watched from the Pakis¬ 
tani border and the free hit-and-run 
movement between Pakistan terri¬ 
tory and the Afghan border to leave 
room for any speculation. An early 
dispatch, for instance, of a Neie Ynrk 
Times correspondent from a “basi- in 
Pakistan” in February last year left 
no doubt that Pakistani territory 
harboured bases for the rebel forces 
in Afghanistan. A subsequent report 
from Peshawar by Robert Trumbull, 
in the New York. Tvmes of June 
revealed that “gberrilla ban^ slip 
into Afghanistan from the camps in 
^Pakistan, vritich are strung along the 
Afghan frontier from Chitral, a 
pormer princely state in the north, 
to the province of Baluchistan in 
the south-west. Perhaps, more im¬ 
portantly, according to observers 
here and sources in Kabul, tribes¬ 
men in the Afghan interior con¬ 
stantly carry on ambushes and sniper 
attacks against passing troops”. 

Possibly in the early stages of the 
insurgency there might not have 
been lonp-range planning and active 
coordination between Pakistan, the 
United States and China. But there 
is not the shadow of doubt that as the 
situation hi Afghanistan deteriorat¬ 
ed and insurgency became more 
widespread, the various possibilities 
that had now been thrown wide o{kii 
were fully seized and active planning 
and coordination came about Wtween 
the concerned agencies of these three 
countries. For the United States and 
China, Pakistan was now a valuable 
instrument in devising and imple¬ 
menting the new strategy for the Gulf 
and Middle Eastern countries and 
the Washington-Beijing-Islamabad 
combination was calculated to play 
a major role in this area. 

Indmd this was not the first time 
that a concerted attempt had been 
made to build up this equation to 
provide a new balance. A similar ef¬ 
fort was undertaken during 1970-71 
by the Nixon administration, the only 
diflerence being that -this time the 
focus is on the Middle East, while 
earlier it was hoped to provide a new 
balance in South and South-East 
Asia. That was the functon of Ki.s- 
singer’s diplomacy during his secret 
and not-so-secret visits to Pek'!:iT, 
the first of which was arranr: d 
through the good offices of the 



istiini leaders and was launched front 
Pakistani territory. 

At that time this writer had drawn 
attention (when there were not many 
takers for the proposition) about the 
significance of the emergence of this 
US-China-Pak equation and had also 
submitted that the must impor¬ 
tant reason why both Washington 
and Peking were so rattled at the 
Jiangladesh developments was the 
disastrous impact it had on the via¬ 
bility and functioning of this equa¬ 
tion in Asia. This has been now fully 
confirmed by Kissinger in his memo¬ 
irs. The previous balance that the 
United States had built up in Asia in 
military alliance with conservative, 
status-quo countries—South Korea, 
South Vietnam, Taiwan, Thailand, the 
Philippines etc—had been discredit¬ 
ed and had crumbled. Wasbhigton 
then hoped to build up a more ac- 
rt;ptablc balance comprising USA, 
China and Pakistan as its mainstay. 
The break-up of Pakistan’s eastern 
wing and the emergence of Bangla¬ 
desh frustrated the attempt at the 
lime. But it has been taken up again 
with the thrust now towards South 
and West Asia and it is here that 
India faces the most formidable and 
the most grim challenge since Inde¬ 
pendence. 

I PART from the various 

I strategic consideratioas 
I have mentioned above, 
for the Americans the 
-1 Soviet inarch into Af¬ 
ghanistan came at a time when they 
were already reeling under the stun¬ 
ning impact of the seizure of the Em¬ 
bassy and the hostages in Iran. Most 
Americans would have normally con¬ 
ceded USSR's interests in Afghanis¬ 
tan but for the new situation the US 
was facing in the whole region. The 
American giant, or so the US public 
opinion thought, appeared to the 
world as a helpless Goliath, fuming 
in impotent fury but emitting "noise 
and sound, signifying nothing", and 
if indeed it signified anything it was 
that America had lost the capacity to 
act and was a declining power. The 
prolonged, agonising crisis over the 
hostages in Tehran made the II.S. 
reaction more brittle than it might 
otherwise have been. These develop¬ 
ments also came during an election 
year exposing President Carter to the 
charge of appeasement, vacillation 
and inaction by his political oppo¬ 
nents. The "think tank", headed by 
Special Assistant Br/czinski ,i.s breath¬ 
ing fire in order to carry conviction 
with the American people that 
Strong men are in charge in Wa.sh- 
ington. 

The options before the Soviets were 
plain, even if painful. The Hobson’s 
choice was either they shut their 
eyes, let the revolution be smashed 
and allow a US-Pak dominated Gov- 
erment take over this sensitive bor¬ 
der area with all its strategic conse¬ 
quences or they brave-face general 
condemnation, don the cap of the 
hatchet men and use their armed 
forces to protect the revolution, quell 
the rebellion, seal the border with 
16 


Pakistan, cut oft the sources of sup¬ 
ply of material and arms and resting 
ground to the rebels and then, hop^ 
fully, enable the radical to console 
dale their position in Afghanistan. 
They took the second course for ob¬ 
vious D'asons. 

The dangers inherent in such a 
situutioii cannot be mininii.sed. The 
military pre.senLV has its own logic 
and lends to perpetuate itself. There 
never .seems to be an opportune time 
to withdraw. There can always be 
more compelling arguiiioiits against 
it. Bui much more serious, even from 
the point of (he Soviets, foreign mili¬ 
tary presence rarely endears itselt 
to tile local population and carries 
the danger of actually .stiffening such 
opposition and diverting it into more 
chauvinistic channcl.s, thus creating 
a vicious circle which Mo.scow could 
find hard to break. In the early stages 
of the ri.se of the radical movement, 
the radicals had also talscn on the 
mantle of nationalism and the up¬ 
surge for the reformers included in 
its mainstream a nationalist upsurge 
too, but thi.s combination of social 
change with nationalism is now 
tlireatened wiUi rupture and prolong¬ 
ed foreign milit.iry prc.sence could 
bring about a complete break be¬ 
tween the two. The appeal of the 
rebels in the name of religion and 
the attempt to convert the struggle 
into a general confrontation with Is¬ 
lamic countries would make the So¬ 
viet task that much harder. 

This is the total picture that India 
has to take into account for evolving 
its policy and its responses to the 
developing situation. It is not a pic¬ 
ture that admits of a single-track po¬ 
licy or simple formulae. The situa¬ 
tion biistles with contradictions and 
storm-signals for the country. Just as 
it requires u multi-angled understand¬ 
ing and analysis, it calls for a multi- 
piongcd approach, or approaches to 
be more correct. 

Firstly, this US-Be.ijing-Pak combi¬ 
nation, threatening to convert itself 
into an axis, is in itself an extremely 
serious development for India. It 
could create a situation in which 
India would either be subject to 
blackmail or be squeezed in a pinc¬ 
erslike confrontation. Each individual 
country in this combination has its 
own expectation from this gang-up. 
Washington and Beijing have their 
eyes focussed on the Gulf and the 
Middle East, from Iran to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia to Egypt, although Beijing would 
not mind the heat to be turned on 
India too. It may not be the intention 
of Washington to push India into 
the meat-grinder, but Pakistan has its 
own angle and objectives. I shall dis¬ 
cuss these presently, but lei there be 
no mistake: this aimbination in the 
circumstances that it has come about 
cannot serve any Indian interests, it 
can only seriously hurt them. 

Secondly, if this is considered in 
conjunction with developments in the 
Pacific Ocean region, the prospects 
can be alarming. A serious effort is 
afoot to create a Pacific community 
around a ChinaJapan-US pivot which 
would include Australia and New 


Zealand at one end and ASEAN (As- 
.sociation of South East Asian Coun¬ 
tries—Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the Philippines) at 
the other. Although Japan Is stress¬ 
ing the cooperative and economic as¬ 
pects of this Pacific community 
concept, the political and strategic 
Implications cannot be lost .sight of. 
It may suit China to have such com¬ 
binations arise in difierent parts of 
the world and be linked with one 
another, including the NATO. 

Thirdly, it needs no clairvoyant 
perception to realise that the Pakis¬ 
tani ruling junta has its own calcu¬ 
lations and considerations and would 
set its own terms in a situation where 
the United States and China are 
chasing Islamabad and offering un¬ 
limited assistance. Already thq United 
States has more or less abandoned 
the effort to prevent Pakistan from 
detonating a nuclear bomb. There 
will neither be any modest limit on 
the supply of arms nor any theoreti¬ 
cal, hypothetical conditions about 
their use. It, therefore, stands to rea 
son that this large-scale injection of 
arms will first of all be utilised to 
bolster the military junta in tightefr* 
ing its own unpopular grip over the 
country. All this arms assistance 
will be used against the people of 
Pakistan. 

Fourthly and finally, it should be 
apparent that the arms and arma¬ 
ments to be poured iqto Pakistan are 
not going to be employed against 
Eoviet troops in Afghanistan. Patas- 
tan has no intention of getting em¬ 
broiled in any war against tho Soviet 
troops and in fatt if the crunch came 
and the Soviet troops were to invade 
Pakistan, not all the arms to be in¬ 
ducted in there would help save 
that country. If at all they are useo, 
they will be used against India. No 
matter what Washington might say 
or hope for, this is a truth which 
cannot be wished away. 

Clearly we cannot depend on the 
goodwill of this US-China-Pak combi¬ 
nation into which will be roped many 
Islamic countries, nor on their pious 
assurances and abstract promises. It 
would be a gratuitous insult to an in¬ 
dependent, self-respecting India to 
be told th.at she could also stand in 
queue for arras aid. For thirty years 
and more India has carried on a 
ceaseless struggle to keep foreign in¬ 
tervention but of tho sub-continent; 
now it threatens to engulf the sub¬ 
continent with a vengeance. Nor 
has China any business trying to be¬ 
come a major factor in South Asia. 

This calls for hectic diplomatic 
activity and dialogue %vitb all the 
countries involved: USA, USSR. 
China, Pakistan and Afghaoistan. 
Undoubtedly, up to a considerable ex¬ 
tent Indian and Soviet interests coin¬ 
cide, albeit with certain important 
qualifications. India stands to gain 
more if the radicals remain in power 
in Kabul rather than be replaced by 
a conservative, pro-Western mullah- 
dominated theocratic government. 
One end of our policy must be to 
strive for an early withdrawal of So¬ 
viet troops for reasons already out- 
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lined but contingent on the fuiftl- 
ment of certain conditions. An eariv 
Soviet withdrawal would help reduce 
tensions, soften resistance In Afghan¬ 
istan, a«id possibly succeed in avert¬ 
ing outside intervention on a more 
permanent basis in this sub-^nti- 
nent. But Soviet withdrawal can 
take place only on certain weU-un- 
derstood premises and subject to 
agreement on those conditions. The 
most obvious condition is that Pak¬ 
istan would not render any material 
and arms assistance to the insur¬ 
gents in Afghanistan, nor would it of¬ 
fer a sanctuary to them for rest and 
replenishment. The second condition 
must be that the United States and 
China would not change the military 
balance in the sub-continent and 
would refrain from signing new mili¬ 
tary pacts with Pakistan. No large- 
scale armaments would be poured 
into Pakistan. It is only in this ftrame- 
work that the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops can be negotiated. 

There is immediate need for a 
Mrious and straight-forward dialogue 
with the United States. We cannot 
afford to slur over situations and 
prevaricate over words. We need to 
be brutally frank. Lord Cairrington 
is reported to have remarked in Delhi 
that Pakistan was afraid of “an Indo- 
Soviet axis”. Surely it cannot be the 
US intention to compel India into 
such a situation, for a nuclear bomb 
blast by Pakistan coupled with soli¬ 
dification of a US-China-Pak military 
pact, or the pumping of huge quan¬ 
tities of heavy and sophisticated ar¬ 
mour into Islamabad by. the West 
would be the surest way of driving 
India into seeking security in a clos¬ 
er arrangement and relationship with 
Moscow. 

Regardless of urzezinski’s shrug¬ 
ging away of Indian sensibilities, 
Washington should be left in no 
doubt about the consequences of their 
moves in this direction. Similarly, 
plain talMng and intense dialogue 
with Chjna should be on the agenda 
and Beijing should not have any il¬ 
lusion that its more weighty intru¬ 
sion in Pakistan could coexist 
with improvement of relations 
with Inma. It should be the 
Function of Indian diplomacy to un¬ 
derline and carry conviction about 
India’s serious interest in promoting 
detente with China but only on a 
mutually advantageous basis and 
that it cannot be delinked from Beij¬ 
ing’s abstaining from intervention in 
South Asian developments. On the 
face of it all these appear to be tall 
orders. But docs India have any other 
options? 

Finally, India would need to take 
a hard second look at her nuclear 
policy. We not only have to keep our 
options open but in the context of 
the shadows being cast by coming 
events, we might have To seriously 
weigh the compulsions of finally ex¬ 
ercising the options. Our research and 
development programme must im¬ 
mediately provide for that contin¬ 
gency, for we can neither afford to 
lag behind nor have we too much 
time to leisurely contemplate our 
choices. ■ 


By PRAN CHOPRA 


I HE re-emergence of sup 
er-power politics in South 
Asia, with Henry Kis¬ 
singer recommending that 

_America should seek bases 

in Pakistan and Russian troops 
marching into Afghanistan, has 
placed India in a classic dilemma. 
Principles and morality urge one 
course upon India. Hard realities 
point entirely the opposite way. If 
India has fumbled in handling this 
dilemma, it is not the first time she 
has done so; nor is India the only 
country to have fumbled in such dr- 
cumstanoes. 

But gradually India has assumed a 
foreign policy posture which is justi¬ 
fiable, adequate, and from India’s 


point of view reasonably salisfac 
tory. I think this evolving posture 
will pass the ultimate test which 
any foreign policy posture must pass, 
the test whether it serves India’s 
own interests, espedally security 
interests. 

Morality requires clear condem¬ 
nation of the Soviet Union for what 
is basically an invasion of Afghanis¬ 
tan. There is no substance in the 
Soviet plea that it marched its 
forces across the Afghan border at 
the invitation of the Government in 
Kabul, a Government whose dis¬ 
missal was the first consequence of 
the Soviet intervention. 

The truth is that the Soviet Union 
felt its essential security interests 
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tbreateoed by what was going on in 
Afghanistan, and it moved in to nip 
the trouble in the bud. Soviet pio- 
teges in Afghanistan, the leaders of 
the Khalq and Parcbam factions in 
the Communist movement, were 
fighting among themselves instead 
of facing up to the anti-Communist 
insurgency whicli is receiving assist¬ 
ance from Pakistan and perhaps, 
through Pakistan, from China and 
the United States. The insurgency is 
also receiving encouragement from 
the Islamic revivalist and funda- 
mentah'st movement, of which the 
most powerful representatives today 
arc the Ayatollahs of Iran, a crucial 
neighbour of Afghaoistau as well as 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
believes this to be a combination 
which can be deadly for its own 
security, and has dedded to forestall 
it, without bothering about the 
rights and wrongs of Afghan sov- 
ereianty. 

Even before the Khalq and Par- 
cham leaders began to kill each 
other off they had not quite succeed¬ 
ed in dealing with the insurgents, 
among whom are* elements of both 
the old feudal order of Afghanistan 
and the forces of Islamic orthodo)^. 
But more recently it became a dis¬ 
tinct possibility that the Communist 
regime in Kabul might fall and be 
replaced by a virulently anti-Cora- 
munist regime. This could make 
Afghanistan a dagger pointed at the 
soft under-belly of the Soviet Union, 
more dangerous than the confronta¬ 
tion the Soviet Union faces in 
Europe, because there the Soviet 
power too is well organised and con¬ 
solidated. 

The Afghan people have strong 
religious, ethnic and cultural links 

with the neighbouring Soviet pro¬ 
vince of Uzbekistan, and the older 
Uzbeks still feel a strong affim'ty 
with the world of Islam outside the 
Soviet Union. How strong is the 
nostalgia among these people for the 
old world of Islam came as a sur* 
prise to me during some fairly ex¬ 
tensive touring recently m the 

relatively remote areas of Uzbe¬ 
kistan. 

Soviet leaders. especially the 

Russians among them, have always 
entertained the hope that they can 
use these afiBnitics to their advant¬ 
age. They would like to use the 

Islamic face of their southern and 
predominantly Muslim republics for 
building bridges with and gradually 
drawing into their own sphere of in¬ 
fluence the countries of Islamic 
orthodoxy which are stretdied out 
south of the Soviet border from 
Pakistan to south-eastern Europe. 
But the simultaneous developments 
in Iran and Afghanistan were 
threatening to turn the tables on 
the Soviet Union, with the clear 
danger that these affinities might be 
used by anti-Communist forces for 
wooing the Soviet Islamic republics, 
whose integration fnto the Soviet 
Union I found to be much less com¬ 
plete than that of the west Russian 
territories. This is not a danger the 


Soviet Union could contemplate with 
any ease. , ^ 

But all this can only help to ex¬ 
plain the Soviet intervenbon In 
Afghanistan; U does not justify an 
intervention which has assumed the 
proportions of an invasion. Au in¬ 
vasions have explanations of one kind 
or another, and if explanations be¬ 
came justifications, all Invasions 
would be Ju.stifled. 'That is why from 
the very beginning India has express¬ 
ed more or less strong disapproval of 
the Soviet military intervention. 

To begin %vith, towards the end of 
December, the Lok Dal Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Charan Singh, as well as the 
Janata Party through the former 
Foreign Minister, Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee specifically criticised thu 
Soviet Union by name, and demand¬ 
ed the withdrawal of Soviet'troops 
from Afghanistan, and Mr Vajpayee 
had from the very beginning coupled 
bis criticism of the Soviet Union 
with criticism of the American in¬ 
tention of using this occasion for 
resuming the supply of arms to 
Pakistan. 

Mrs Gandhi followed the same 
line to begin with. Later she said 
the Soviet action should be judged 
in its “context”, a probable reference 
to interference in the affairs of 
Afghanistan by others as well. 
Later still she became less specific, 
and so did the Government after she 
became the Prime Minister. She 
changed over to criticising the pre¬ 
sence of foreign troops in any coun¬ 
try, not spedfically that of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan, and instead 
of demanding the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. New Delhj changed 
over to expressing confidence in the 
Soviet assurance that the troops 
would be withdrawn as soon as the 
situation allowed. 

This much element of disapproval 
has continued to be a part of the new 
Indian Government’.s policy. It was 
contained in the fresh instructions to 
the Indian representative at the Uni¬ 
ted Nations, and he duly voiced it in 
the UN General Assembly debate on 
January 12. 'Therefore- it is not cor¬ 
rect to say, as has been in some quar^ 
Icrs, that Mrs Gandhi or her Govern¬ 
ment started disapproving of the 
Soviet action on^ whe-n its implica¬ 
tions were explained to them by the 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Carrington, during his recent visit to 
New Delhi. 

This limited disapproval of the 
Soviet action has not saved India 
from the acute embarrassment of be¬ 
ing isolated from the bulk of the 
non-aligned movement on this issue, 
an isolation which became painfully 
clear in the vote the UN General 
Assembly took on January 15 on » 
pesohition, mostly backed by the non- 
aligned countries although actively 
piloted by the western powers, strong¬ 
ly condemning the Soviet intervention. 

If the Government in New Delhi 
bad not been passing through such 
a transitional phase just at the time 
when this crisis was mounting India 
might have played its cards a bit 
better. It might have brought the 
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Hussian ArTnw4red Perffonnei timers equipped wUh Itqht guns seen with Afghan mthtanf perxennel <it ‘ne 
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“context” into a sharper focus so that 
the Assembly might have urged both 
super powers to stop their respective 
Intel fereaccs In this region. Rut 
seeing that the country the Soviet 
forces have inarched into, is firstly a 
Muslim country and secondly a mem¬ 
ber of the non-aligned movement 
(and, what is ironic, became a mem¬ 
ber only with India’s active help) it 
was inevitable that a number of UN 
members would join hands to con 
demn the Soviet Union, and the lea¬ 
dership America gave to this senti¬ 
ment assured a major sticoess for US 
diplomacy in the United Nations. 

But in its essentials India had to 
shape its course according to India’s 
vital interests, especially security 
needs, and not according to what the 
voting pattern would be in the UN. 
India had to focus on, and by deno¬ 
uncing oppose, tlie American elforts 
to resume its previous policy of reai- 
ming Pakistan, a policy which has 
proved disastrous in the past, and 
more for Pakistan than fur anyone 
else; it has undermined the security 
of Pakistan by undermining its poli¬ 
ty. India also had to oppose and de¬ 
nounce the combined Sino-Ainerlcaii 
efforts to make the South Asian re¬ 
gion a theatre of the additional rival¬ 
ry between the Soviet tJnion and 
China. Ihcsc efforts have far more 


^ngerous sc‘curity implicalions fur 
India than can result troiii any tem¬ 
porary parling of the ways with many 
of the non-aligned countries. 

1 think India's opposition has had 
some impact. At least fur the time 
being it has restricted the supply ol 
arms to Pakistan. Two hundred 
million dollars worth of military aid 
for the next two years (the rest is 
economic aid) is not going to buy 
many arms for Pakistan and is cer¬ 
tainly not going to inoderni.sc the 
Pakistan forces, which is the prio: 
Pakistan is reported to be asking for 
any rote it may be asked to play in 
Afghanistan. If reports by Amencan 
correspondents from Washington are 
correct (and Lord Carrington has 
confirmed them) the United States 
has decided not to resume supply ot 
American military aircraft to Pakis¬ 
tan although earlier the very sophis¬ 
ticated aircraft, tbe A 7, had been in¬ 
cluded in the list according to these 
correspondents. 

Indications are now accumulating 
that -this particular crisis will blow 
over, and the position taken by India 
might have contributed to this. He- 
cognition is dawning all around that 
It is impossible to force the Russians 
out of Afghanistan. Therefore it is 
possible that thoughts will now turn 
more readily to the only alternative 


there i.s, that conditions should be 
created in which the new Afghanis- 
tan Government cun itself ask them 
to go—and that it can only do if 
other countries .stop inciting and 
assisting the present rebellion against 
it. At the same time the furore creat¬ 
ed over the Rit.ssian intervention in 
Afghanistan will also probably have 
the effect of convincing the Soviet 
Union that the world will react very 
strongly if the intervention is further 
extended into Pakistan (or on the 
other sid; into Iran). This also is 
beneficial' for India’s interests. India 
Is cc'rtainly opposed to the rearming 
of Pakistan with foreign military aid. 
Blit India has no interest in seeing 
Pakistan disintrgiate under .Soviet 
impaci. On the contrary India has a 
vested intere.st in the viability and 
stability of Pakistan. 

Therefore, it the noise India has 
made has helped to dissuade the 
Americans from pouring arms into 
Pakistan too recklessly (which would 
have made a Hussian intervention in 
Pakistan only more likely) and the 
noise Ibc Aroericuos have made has 
convinced Mo.scow ’'lat marching tn 
to Pakistan would (iruvokc a clash 
between the super powers, then 
Indian policy can b<‘ .said to have 
arrived home by however zig-zag a 
course. ■ 





The Red army: 
Preparing 

for spring 


PETER ISIIESEWAND 
reports from 
Afghanistan 


HE mood of units of the 
Soviet army in Afgbaius- 
tan has turned ugly gs 
they wait for spring, and 
the decision of Moscow 
on wliether 'o advance and pour in 
reinforcements, or deflate Western 
anger by staging a tactical withdra¬ 
wal. In the last days of the old year, 
Red Army men greeted Western 
journalists cheerfully, and showed 
them T-62 tanks which had been 
paradropped when Moscow installed 
its own nominee, Babrak Karmal, as 
President. 

As travel and operational restric¬ 
tions oil the foreign newsmen jn- 
creased steadily, there were still 
repoiis of fiieiidly Soviet soldiers, 
but these* were fewer and further 
between. Instead, Russians fired 
niiuhine gun bullets at the feet, or 
ovei the beads, of newsmen, or forc¬ 
ed them - an Indian television team 
exiKM'icnccd this — to stand in the 
SHOW for lour hours during interro¬ 
gation about their movements. The 
Itussians seize television him when 
they can, and a Soviet official even 
plays excerpts of the. recording tapes 
cairied by journalists when they go 
thiuugh the baggage check at Kabul 
airport. Anything political is confis¬ 
cated. 

I he .second stage ol the revolution 
IS ending, in failure. It was a pub- 
li( relalifiiis allempt lo pei.sufule 


the Western media that the Russians 
had not really taken over Afghanis¬ 
tan, but that the bloody regime of 
Hafizullah Amin had merely been 
supplanted by a popular, indepen- 
dcnt-inindcd Afghan administration, 
with just a little temporary help 
from the socialist neighbour. The 
facade is easily dismantled. Kabul is 
built on a flat plain — icy at this 
time of year — surrounded by 
snow-covered mountains. For several 
weeks, you had to look hard to see a 
Russian soldier. But they were 
there: a cast of thousands, out ol 
sight. 

I needed an exit visa, and got 
caught up In the Afghan bureau- 
craty. By mistake, someone sent me 
to the Ministry of the Interior. From 
the outside, everything seemed nor¬ 
mal. Afghan soldiers guarded the 
gates, and the Ministry building it 


self, set back from the road Iraked 
quiet enough. Just inside the foyer, 
however, the scene dianged. Armed 
Russian soldiers .were everywhere, 
on duty at the entrance, walking in 
their scores out of offices and 
along corridors, going about their 
daily business. Behind the building, 
hidden from public view, were half 
a dozen armoured personnel carriers 
(APCs) to carry them to and from 
their camp. 

These Russians were not the high- 
cheek boned types who might be 
mistaken for Afghans and who 
come from the central Asian repub¬ 
lics. They were stocky, fair-haired 
European Russians, who in their off- 
duty hour.s, are not able to walk 
alone on the streets of be capital In 
safety. Afghans hate them, as they 
have bated all invaders, including 
rhe British. "Khal!” they hiss if they 



Afiihan MumhnUl.nt rebels in I’uklla frrovime with Ifn'ir old iveajnm.\ 
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<nistake you for « Rnsiian. It means 
"donkey" and It is not an epithet 
to be disregarded in Afghanistan. 
The people here have a habit of 
skinning alive captured Russiam, 
and failing that, they might shoot or 
Utah before discovering a person's 
nationality. Fifteen Russians were 
reported murdered in Kabul in the 
first four weeks of the invasion, 
most of them knifed in the street. 
Later, Afghan snipers went to work, 
and in broad daylight, gunned down 
two Soviet soldiers, killing one of 
them. 

Immediately afterwardL Soviet 
tactics changed noticeaoly. More 
Russians appeared on the streets in 
daylight, always in groups. Soviet 
tanks and trucks and APCs rumbled 
back into KabuL The mood became 
even grimmer. Many western analysts 
believe that the current Russian 
force in Afghanistan — six divisions 
— is little more than the advance 
guard for an amw which might 
number about 200,000 by the time 
the spring thaw sets in. 

Digging in has been a long, hard 
task, even though the Russians 
chose the right time for it. Snow and 
Ice blanket much of the country. The 
mountain tops, which for eight 
months of the year are occupied by 
Muslim rebels, have mostly been va¬ 
cated for the winter. The war is at a 
low ebb. While this fact is not al¬ 
ways reflected in the claims made 
by the American Embassy in Kabul, 
it is generally accepted by diplomats 
of other countries and is also reflec¬ 
ted in the small number of casual¬ 
ties being brought into the rebel 
clinics and hospitals across the bor¬ 
der in Pakistan. 

Of course, there have been clashes. 
With about 75,000 Russian soldiers 
in the country, it is inevitable that 
from time to time, they will run ac 
loss guerrilla bands, and skirmishes 
will develop, but so far, no major 
battles. The Soviet logistic lines are 
long, and sometimes vulnerable. 
Western sources believe that at one, 
point, military units posted in re¬ 
mote parts of Kunar province, were 
running short of food and fuel. 

One of the main supply lines is 
the road through the Salang Pass to 
Kabul — a high, rugged and treach¬ 
erous part of the Hindu Kush. The 
road is narrow. Mountains loom on 
either side. It is perfect aidbush ter¬ 
ritory. Muslim rebels have been ac¬ 
tive in the area, blowing up at least 
three bridges and at one point dur¬ 
ing January, trapping a Huge Russi¬ 
an convoy of about 200 suuply vehi 
cles until a military bridge cpuld be 
erected to allow them to pass. 


I HIS is, however, part 
of the lull. Real fight¬ 
ing is expected to 
begin in April and Max 

-J—whatever course of ac 

tion the Russians take. Already Af¬ 
ghan men have begun leaving refu¬ 
gee camps in Pakistan to begin the 
journey back to their homelands to 
join the rebels. When British Foreign 
.Secretary, Lord Carrington, visited 



Russion tank patrolling oviskirts of Kabul 


one camp outside Peshawar in Janu- back’ game. If the Russians sudden¬ 
ary and spoke to the refugees, what ly reduced their troop strength in 

he was not told was that within a Afghanistan, making it look like a 

few hours, hundreds of the men withdrawal, our campaign would pro- 

would be gone, heading back for the bably lose impetus and collapse, 

fight. Therc’d still be Russians in Afghani- 

Military experts believe it will be stan. of course, and Babrak Karmal, 

an unequal contest, in which the re- or someone like him, would be in 

bels are certain to lose every set- power, so nothing radical would 

piece battle. The Russians are now have changed. Then after the Olym- 

as numerically strong as the Afghan pics, the Soviets could slowly move 

irmy ever was, but infinitely better their men back", 

equipped and trained. It is doubtful There is also the possibility that 
whether the old cry of “We threw Babrak Karmal himself might be ro- 

out the British three times, and we’ll placed. This is a scenario suggested 

throw out the Russians, too”, re- by the State Department in Washing- 

mains valid. Time has marched on. ton, but given some backing wdthtn 

The latest invaders are equipped Afghanistan itself. Hints of official 

with helicopter gunships, the most Soviet displeasure and signs of inter¬ 
modern MIG fighters, napalm — and nal power rivalries were contained in 

possibly with the ingredients for che- an editorial in the Kabul New Tmes 

mical warfare. Soviet decontamina- which roundly criticised Karmal’s ati- 

tion units have been spotted moving einpts to form a broader political 

into Afghanistan. The unavoidable base. "If a man like Karmal hesitat- 

impUcation Is that one of the weapons es_ for a moment to come to grips 

in the Moscow arsenul is designed to with the most urgent problems of our 

contaminate. time, this would uot contribute to his 

There are fears in Pakistan that credibility among the intelligentsia,” 

the Russian battle-plan for the next the newspaper said. Just betore the 

twelve months will be to atUck the editorial was published, official photo- 

Afghans ferociously and without graphs of Karmal were removed from 

mercy, killing thousands—but more government offices and city squares, 

important, driving others, with their Karmal was central to the abortive 
livestodk, over the border into refu- Soviet public relations campaign, 

gee camps. This could have a major When foreign reporters were invited 

destabilising effect on the Pushtoon ®fo Afghanistan, the new President 

and Baluch tribal areas, leading to nad an unrivalled opportunity to put 

fights over grazing rights, and putt- hi* case: to ofler an explanation lor 

ing an ever-lutxeasing strain on the the _ Soviets overthrowing Hafizullah 

Pakistani administration. Amin, and bringing Karmal back 

But another school of thought be- from exile to head the new Goveni- 

lieves that Moscow may'decide on a ment. But hi* set-piect: Press confer- 

more subtle approach, designed to ence degenerated quickly info a Mar 

save the Olympic Games and take <lst versus capitalist slanging match, 

the wind out of western sails. A west- out of which virtually no new mlor- 

ern source explained : “It could be the mation, however impl.iusablc. cmer- 

old ‘two steps forward, one step ged. 

/I 



Kannal himself set the tone of his 
rres-> t'Oiifetence with a short, but 
til^htinc. upeaing address. “Distin- 
I'lnsheJ correspondents from the 
iriondly countries,’’ the President be¬ 
gan, addresKmg the front rows of 
Soviet journalists who had been pac¬ 
ked in b<-r*)re the Western press even 
at lived. Then, casting his eves acioss 
at the rest of us at the back, he went 
on: "and di.stinguished corresponden¬ 
ts ironi the opposition, on behalf of 
the heroic People's iJemocratic Party 
of Afghanistan I express iiiy sneerc 
r.r.itilli'ation to you. 

"Distinguished correspondents 
ft 01(1 the Opposition, I would like to 
put this question to you. When Amc- 
riraii iniperiali.sm and the agents ot 
imperialism fini.shed slaying Nur 
Mohainmad Tarakki, the legitimate 
leader of Atghanistan, and grasped 
power (inlawfiiily, where were you at 
that time ?’’ 

"Where were you, mate ?” mutter¬ 
ed a Journalist in reply. President 
Karinal, who arived troin exile in 
r^eclioslovukia aboard a Russian 
inilitaiy transport alter the coyp 
niMiiist llaliriillah Amin had begun, 
conliniied: "Amin and the Amints 
weie 111 close cuilaboratioa with im- 
p>-i iali-.in. international anti regional 
K- 1 ( 111)11 Now I rhallenge you to put 
ii|' your nuestion.s.’’ Twenty reporieis 
Ic.ipl to their teet, accepting tne 
ch iilenge. A West Gorman corres¬ 
pondent won. "Mr President, I would 
like to answer your question about 
vMiere we were." he said. "We were 
heie wtieii Aniin was iii power. We 
ntt.uk'nl iii.s brutal regime, but we 
were amazed that tlie Soviet Union 
supported it.” 

I'herc wa.s a long silence. 

"The .Soviet Union,’’ President 
K.irin.il said stiflly, "in consonance 
with Its principled and peaceful for- 
ei .,11 policy, will never interfere in 
'.Ik' iiiteina) affairs of any country, 
and has never interfered and medd- 
id in the internal atfjrfrs of any 
("iniitry.’' 

the conference continued in that 
V >11 When had he been “dcmocra- 
• illv elected” and by whom? Why 
•• • iVue-iaii troops needed to instill 
>1 in office ? Was he sure he was 
K-t gniiig to end up the same way as 
At«lianist,m's other leaders—killed 
hv his riv.ils ’ What percentage of 
liie people supported him? This last 
question, an c,i.sy one which gener- 
ally attiarts the answer "Ninety-nine 
j-.-i w.n addressed to Kariii.il 

L - .' representative of the BBC. 
I.seu that failed to draw a reply. In¬ 
stead. Karmal attacked the BBC as 
"the most famous propagandist liar 
ill the world.” It was a poor perfor¬ 
mance which persuaded the Soviets 
to biing it to a close after just over 
11 ' hour, instead of the scheduled 
tv ,1 hours. 

Karmal himself is clearly low in his 
I'l'iiiliv’s popularity stakes. “He has 
-.ii'l us to the Russians.’’ an Afghan 
in told me angrily before walking 
<' !!ckly on. The notorious Pol-a-Char- 
!.i'! prison on the outskirts of Kabul 
i have lost a couple of thousand 
‘ .'min’s political prisoners, but it 


is generally believed to be filling up 
with Karma I’s. The people talk 
briefly, afraid of spies. 

The growing sulicnness of Russian 
troops may be due in part to the 
realisation that they are among a 
brutal and warlike people who hate 
them with religious fervour. In onn 
area, on the main road north of 
Kabul to the Soviet Union, it reach¬ 
ed the point where Russian soldiers 
began looting the cars of Afghans 
who were stopped at their check¬ 
points. A group of ten Soviet soldiers 
from the 16lh Motorised Rifles—otut 
of the five divisions which invaded 
Afghanistan at the end of December 
—forced my taxi to halt near the en¬ 
trance to the Salaiig Pass one freez¬ 
ing afternoon. Two other western 
journalists and myself first thought 
that the Russians we're carrying out a 
routine search for arms, a natural 
enough occurance in a particularly 
dangerous urea. The Russian .soldiers, 
armed with Kalashnikov titles, body- 
searched us on tiic roadside, and then 
as we waited in the sub-zero tempe¬ 
ratures, they began going through 
the car. First they turned up two 
maps of Afghanistan which a collea¬ 
gue and my.sell had bought at our 
Kabul hotel. Other journalists had 
wained ijs to expert to lose these. 
Soviet maps of Afghanistan are said 
to he of inferior quality. The leader 
of the Ru.ssian squad, a tall, burly, 
griin-fared man in a greatcoat and 
boots, with a red star on his cap. 
.ippropriated the maps, presumably 
feeling he could argue that these 
were military secrets. 

W« showed Inni our official Al- 
ghau Press accreditation cards which 
are signed by the chief of security, 
the Mimster of Information and Cul¬ 
ture, and the President of Publica¬ 
tions. These “earnestly request all 
civil and security authorities of the 
iountry to give every possible aid to 
the holder of this card”. The Russian 
soldier apjicarcd unimpressed, but 
he left alone our other belongings, 
including a camera and a tajic record¬ 
er. 

The Afghan driver did not fare as 
well. The soldier took from him three 
tape cassettes of .Afghan music, and 
from the glove compartment of the 
car which they made him unlock, 
they .stole 2,8'70 Afghanis (about Rs 
.'>60). Then with brusque gesticula¬ 
tions, tiu'y ordered us to turn the car 
arund ond get out. As the driver 
stood silently, we argued with the 
soldiers, demanding the return of our 
goods. But they were armed and 
clearly in no mood to be challenged. 
Also, another carload of Afghans 
was approaching, with a considerable 
amount ot baggage in the back, and 
they were in a hurry. 

Uur dr.ver cursed the Russiaii-s 
louuly and violently tor much of the 
rciuin journey to Kabul. He was 
ubviousi.v shaken and refused to 
VI mure a.ong any other roads. “Do 
nut speak of this back at the 
botel.’ he implored. "There are 
many sp.es there. Do not tell them 
wliic'ii taXi it was or they will want 
to Know why 1 took you to the Sa- 


lang Pass and they will piK me in 
gaoo" The Russian looters had 
judged their victim well. Whereas 
we Westerners might complain offi¬ 
cially if they were too greedy with 
our belongings, an Afghan would 
feel powerless. And for ail the hat¬ 
red that burned inside the driver— 
"Fucking Russiaas!” he swore as we 
passed the tanks, AP(2s and the 
large military encampments of the 
Soviet army along the road, “Fuck¬ 
ing Russians! ’’ — in the end, fear 
would keep him quiet. 

-iHt Soviet choice for the 

fiUvisiuiis sent 10 Aigua- 
nisian is inieresiing and 
sigiiiiicam. Aiinougn 

_lucre are soiuiers trum 

the central ztuxaU repu Dues,, many ot 
wuuiu, out ui uuiiuriii, could pass 
tor AtKouDs, lue UUIK ot tllUSC 
siguieu su lar are l:.urupcau Rus- 
s.aa> wuo cuuid pass tor swedes or 
ociiiiaiis. me icusutt tor vius may 
be luai me aovicis nave iiior own 
iiiieiUdi pruuicms too, and mat tamt 
ruiiiDiiiigs ui uiscuuiem nave bceu 
hearu truin people living iii liie bor¬ 
der repuoiics. 1 ucKOLs ot resent- 
lueii'i wiiu.a me Soviet Muslim coni- 
iiiuuiues are waiciiing events 'u 
Aiguunisian, auu me lessons cou- 
tdiueu lui meniselves. 

i/ecacies ui uerce repression have 
not compieveiy suauued Hie Muslims 
ot iui'Kineiua, Ozbekisvan and iajiki- 
sran, aua iiiei'e are signs mat me 
Kreninii may soon laite a harder 
line wiih me people ot mese border 
republics ana lueir Jeaoers. hven 
betore the revolutionary Islamic 
wave began sweeping me M^uuie 
Last and parts ot Asia, euougn was 
liappeiiiug in tne burucr areas lo 
iiiuKe iviuscow uneasy, in tUe first 
place, tue Muslim popuiaiion explo¬ 
sion IS enormous — tnree to tour 
times iiiguer man that recorded eise- 
wncre m vne soviet union, ine 
pupuiuUoa ot UzDcKisian and Tajik¬ 
istan increased by mure tnan 3U per 
cent aunug tue pt.riod ibib-iy, com- 
pareu wun an average ot nine per 
cent tor the as a wnuie: a 

growing problem lo contront Mos¬ 
cow .n a lew years, iius increase 
IS not exclusively Muslim, it inclu¬ 
des oiber nun-Russian groups, al- 
tnougu m Tajikistan, tnree quarxers 
ot tue popuiauon ol ine isrgeiy 
agricultural area are tiumn Musuins, 
si>eaking an juratuan dialect. 

There has been cunstuerable resis¬ 
tance in the repuoiics to assuiiiiauon 
by Mother tiussia, uespite tue new 
national antneiiis approved oy the 
Supreme Suviet last year. "Saiaam, 
Russian brutner, ureat is tny peo¬ 
ple!' begins me new Uzbekistan 
anmem. the tact is, however, tnat 
tne people nave gone to great 
lengiua lu avoid learning to speak 
uuooiau. so muen su, met in Octo¬ 
ber lu/tt, the USSR ouunol of 
ivi.nn>iers issued a decree on im- 
protiug the stuoy anu veacning of 
tueir language, they tuiiuweo that 
up in iviav last year wun a National 
OoiUercnce on Russian, neul at Tasfa- 
kenv, suo kilometers from the Af- 
gnan boroer. At me cootereno* me 
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Pakbtaii, shackled by a particularly 
briitiii rnartiiil law regime, it is also 
being Kigarded by many of the peo¬ 
ple ds a test for the dcinocratic na- 
♦ ic'"' "This aid AnuTica is talking 
.ibi'.it Is luH aiil to the people," a 
I iihiiiian ol one ot the newlv-ban 
neil I’,II ties ,sai<l. "It is aid to the 
<i!(iiv junta Thi V will perti.ips u.se 

• the wnillg people—oil the' 

l’aKist,ini.s and particiihirlv the, 

Hahn Ins.” Balu(.hi.stan is the most 
vuliierable ol I’akist.in's bolder pro- 
viiices— .1 wild, tribal area which ha.s 
haidlv advanced liom the Middle 
Age.s. Yi't a tubal chiet said di.s- 
dainlully: "The West is interest¬ 
ed in her own oveiall interests in 
this region, whoevei .sategudrd.s that 
or guaianlees that, be hp the devil 
himseli or a cut-thro.it, the West 
would support him. Western demo¬ 
cracy has .ilways prpoped up dicta¬ 
tors. They lind it easier to deal with 
them.” 

Another Baluchi chief declared: 
"We want a return to democracy and 
we want it now. But democTaev by 
itself i.s not enough. The new Gov¬ 
ernment mu.st also give Baluchistan 
.its rights. We want provincial auto¬ 
nomy. We have been discriminated 
agd n.st for years. It we get our 
rights, the country will be united and 
it will be more diflicult for the Bus 
siaii-s. The West (Oiild help They 
could force the junta to restore de- 
morr.''.cy and democratic in.stitution.s 
immediately and refuse to give aid 
until that happens. If not..." he 
shrugged dismissivciy. “If the West 
props up Zia and the. Bu.s.sians move 
south there will be no civil resist¬ 
ance as I .see it. Some might even 
he prepared to aid them.” 

I T is ditlicult to get people 
in PaKiscaii to stand up 
publicly and voice tbeir 
opin.ons. Under martial 
-1 law. seven years impri¬ 
sonment and lashes can be awarded 
to a person wiio makes 4 political 
.statement, even to the foreign 
I'lcss. l*erlia|>s because ot his posi 
tioii, Sardar Akbui' Bugti is prepar¬ 
ed to take the risk. He is a inagni- 
heent, grey-bearded regal figure of a 
iiiait, cducaied abroad and polished, 
and at oz, still bunt hke an oak 
vyhilc he would be uii amusing and 
civil.sed guest at any Western dipiu- 
iiiaiic dinner tabie, at home he is a 
Baluchi chief who literally has the 
power ol l.lv and death over 1,00,0UU 
people. Becentiy tie presided over 
a nial by ordeal. A man had bt'en 
accused ol adultery and the matter 
could not easily be resolved. Sardar 
Bugti ordered a pit to be filled with 
bunniig (iiarcoai, and die accused 
was lorced to walk across' it with 
bare feel. At the other end, seeing 
the lire had not harmed him, Bugti 
pronounced the man iniiiu'oat, Lalct, 
the woman accuser admitted «be had 
lied, 

Tne tribal areas ol Pakistan are 
special, rugged, mountainous places. 
Visitors are not allowed in even with 
permission, rarely granted. The areas 
arc still administered under treaties 
negotiated by the British in the last 



.Russian infanlri/nian in Kabul 


century, and Government writ sim¬ 
ply dors not run there. The Russians 
know this well. 

Sardar Bugti’s tribal land is one of 
the areas into which the Soviet armv 
wlil penetrate first if it pushes suuth- 
ward.s. Bugti is sanguine about the 
pro..,pect. He does not rule out a 
ileal with the Russians, although he 
doubts one will be otfered. What 
would he do, for example, if the 
Biissian.s promi.seii him Ihev would 
unite the Bainrli areas which spread 
acr(>,s.s the borders of Pakistan, Iran 
and Afghaiii-stan? “I don’t know,” 
he replied. “R depend.s how heavy 
are the chains with these propo-sals 
One has a ix'iTain kind of chains 
now. Perhaps other chains may be 
heavier. But in any case, We ar^ a 
weak people, a poor people. Sm>- 
pre.'.srd people don’t have any clioiie. 
Whoever has the .strength, and power 
c.in .'iiriiplv take. Powerful people 
don’t negotiate. They take what 
Ihev want.” It is a tribal truth 
which the Baliiclii.s understand. The 
Paki'-lan armv - even with new west 
(ini emiipment—ranged agadrust the 
might of the Soviet .suncr-power, is 
,in iinininres.sive prosp^rt. 

The tribesmen could, if they had 
the will, harrv the Rns-si.ans with 
guerrilla warfare just as th^> Baliich 
did for four vear.s until 1P77 to the 
I'aki.stani army. But many of them 
iiow appear to l«u;k the will to re 
0 I.-. 1 . nicy leel they have little left 
vu *ose. • They say that, lor years, 
liny uave been treated as second 
<ia.,s cjii/ciis in Pakistan. Tbev 
iLoipiaiii tney have been discrimi- 
iiaivu .iguiist in employment, that 
iiiuir areas have been virtually 
■i^iiuied economically. They want 
auioiixiiiy tor Uaiucbistau. To com- 
pocaie the iii.itter. hundreds ol 
aiv.siam ti ibcsnieii, trained in Mos¬ 
cow and Cuba, arc now based across 
me border in Atgliaucstan. Senior 
iiitJal 'souices say they arc awaiting 
tiuv.ct orders to biggin the campaign 
lu sever Baluiliistun tioui the Pak¬ 


istan federation. The guerrillas a1f<i 
members ol the Marri tribe, who 
beanie refugees in 1973 when the 
Bnutvo Government ordered the 
army to crush the Baluchi secession¬ 
ist movement. Tierce fighting caus¬ 
ed about 10,000 Marri men, women 
and cii.klren to flee into Afghanistan. 
Yet when Zia came to power in 1978 
and declared an amnesty, only a 
couple of bundrc‘d returned. 

The Marri refugees arc reported 
to be living in the cities of Kabul, 
Herat and Kandahar, and more than 
a thousand of their young men have 
bi'cii to the Soviet Union and Cuba 
lor training in “arms and ideology", 
tribal sources said. In Moscow, 
their guerrilla education was com¬ 
pleted at the Patrice l.umuinba 
University. Tribal leader.s in Balu¬ 
chistan maintain close touch with the 
Marti refugee.s. Guerrilla cadres 
regularly come across the border. 
’Tney infiltrate and look around and 
exchange news and views and then 
go back,’’ a tribal souice said. 

• Their tamilies don't come—just the 

IllOIl.” 

Today, the continuiug presence of 
the military regime seems to be hav¬ 
ing the eifect ot pushing many 
Pakistanis into the Hus.siau camp. 
"Nobodv w.iOls Russia m their heart 
ot hearts,” a Baluchi politician said. 
"But compared to Zia, they say 
they would preler it.” Another dc- 
clurvd; ”1 don’t tiiink we wdl have 
any choice in the matter. We arc 
convinced that the Pakistan army is 
not going to light. Zia is not going 
to fight, l-'ifty per cent of the olli- 
cers are engaged in administering 
martial law. The moment Zia goe.s 
to war, lie will be toppled by other 
army otlicers. They want Merct'de.s 
e.iKs, not tanks.” 

Zia’s tough regtiiie is disliked in 
Paki.stan to a degree which would 
no doubt shock the. military ruler if 
ho bcc.ime aware ol it: a degrei 
whichi the West docs not seem to 
appreciate. ''This is the most un¬ 
popular regime w<- have ever had,” 
a man .said. ”lt is being propped up 
by public lashings, the blackening of 
peopie'.s laces with paint, fines of 
inilliotis ot rupees, and terrorism.” A 
Baliicli asked: “What values arc 
there m Pakistan? What rights have 
you tu-Tc as a Baluchi, as a Palhan’' 
Where is the liberty? Where are 
the human rights, the security, the 
sense ol dignity, the sense ol hon¬ 
our? Anybody can vvalk into my 
hou.se and drag my son out and Hog 
him.” Even a Government official 
who was hotly defending Zia’s ad- 
misi.stratiun and the need for it to 
continue indefinitely, finally conced¬ 
ed: ’’Eighty per cent Of the people 
are against martial law.” 

When I repeated this to a Sindi 
businessman he. replied angrily: 
“And America and Britain of course 
will back the other 20 per cent. De¬ 
mocracy aiding dictatorship. Isn’t 
that typical,” A seniod police offi¬ 
cer, who was sitting next to him and 
who might have taken- him into ciis- 
tixly immediately for making a poli- 
lic.il statement, said nothing. He. 
only nodded gloomily. ■ 




Moscow Olympics and Western hypocrisy 


NO COUNTRY CAN 
trample the life and 
liberty of another and 
expect to conduct 

business or sports as 

usual with the rest of the world.” 
That is not Karl Marx talking, nor 
even Neto, or Nyerere. This is 
none other than the pious Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica a nation where, according to 
a recent Gallup poll, 52 per cent 
of the people want to send the 

marines to settle the problems 

they are having, in the Middle 
East. Making that statement. Pre¬ 
sident Carter was calling for ^ a 
boycott of the Moscow Olympics, 
in protest against the Russian in¬ 
vasion of Afghanistan. “It is not 
politics when one nation sends 
100,000 of its heavily armed troops 
across a border and subjugates 
its peace-loving, deeply religious 
neighbour. It is not politics when 
one nation invades this nation’s 
capital, installs a puppet regime, 
and participates in the assassina¬ 
tion or death of the leaders which 
it does not like, including the 
families of those leaders”. Very 
good, Mr Carter. But do you re¬ 
member Vietnam, Mr Carter ? 
And everything the USA did 
there, Mr. Carter, including assas¬ 
sination of leaders? Remember 
that a man called Allendc was kill¬ 
ed? And has it never crossed your 
mind that nations like South 
Africa exi.st, and that British rug¬ 
by teams play with their white 
brethren from South Africa, and 
1 would you care to join an inter¬ 
national boycott of Great Britain, 
which had three Prime Ministers 
in a row who knew about sanc¬ 
tions busting by one of their ma- 
ior oil companies in Hhodesia but 
conveniently looked the othei 
way ? The list of brutal crimes 
committed by the western regim¬ 
es against the oppressed people of 
Africa and Asia is endless, Mr. 
Carter, but your conscience has 
never been so thoroughly awoken 
as at the moment why, Mr 
Carter 7 

I agree : the presence of Russi¬ 
an troops in Afghanistan is very 
wrong, but what right do nations 
who have conducted -their foreign 
policies on the strength of gun¬ 
boats, and later napalm, have to 
talk about morality today ? Why 
should we participate in a boycott 
of the Moscow Olympics in order 
to please the white nations 
of the western world ? 
When all through the Sixties 
and the Seventies tb^ black Afri¬ 
can nations were protesting to the 
West against South Africa, when 
the black nations used the logic 
which Mr Carter is dishing out 
now to boycott the Olympic Gam- 


'es. they were derided by the same 
western establishment and the 
media as spoilsports who were 
mixing ^politics with sport (this 
was considered a dirty thing to do 
then, remember?) The black 
nations were accused of being 
crybabies. It was by this theory 
that the western regimes, so nice¬ 
ly democratic at home, kept trying 
to cloak the brutal and barbaric 
regime of South Africa. Even to¬ 
day, the South African Government 
cannot survive without overt and 
covert cooperation with the USA 
and Britain. The krugerand conti¬ 
nues to be advcrii e<l in Punch 
magazine, and the history of the 
shares, of South African business 
houses continues to remain the 
history of imperialism. And if the 
world did not think it fit to boy¬ 
cott the Munich Olympics and the 
Montreal Olympics and the Mexico 
Olympics because of Vietnam or 
.South Africa or Rhodesia or 



Romesh Chandra 


Mozambique or Chile, then there 
is no reason to boycott the 
Moscow Olympics. If Steve Biko 
was not good enough to stop the 
Olympics, then Babrak Karmal 
cannot be good enough either. 

Britain, in particular, .seems to 
be responding to the Afghanistan 
issue with a hysteria which even 
exceeds the very high limits set by 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher lierself. 
Britain is taking "revenge” on the 
USSR by deporting Romesh Chan¬ 
dra from London airport! The 
stupidity of nations with memuries 
of power, but now withering in the 
agony of impotence, can be astoni¬ 
shing ! 

Once again, one must roito-ato 
that the Russian .soldier in Afgha¬ 
nistan is a dangeroMs sight whi^'i 
cannot but send shivers down the 
backs of neighbours, but Ihc lea) 
tragedy is that the democratic 
superpowers opposing the USSR 
have lost their credibility on such 


issues. In fact, this seems to be 
the secret of Russian successes in 
foreign policy : they realise that 
their major opponents, the western 
nations and the Chinese, simply do 
not arouse sympathy in the third 
world any more. And how could 
-they? The record shows that the 
USA has generally been on the 
opposite side of people’s move¬ 
ments, whether in Latin America, 
or Africa, or Asia. In Bangladesh, 
Yahya Khan was ^nt hmp, not 
Mujib. In fact, the last time that 
the USA did anjrthing more than 
provide lip sympathy to a national 
movement was when Roosevelt 
supported our freedom struggle. 
How much pressure did the west¬ 
ern nations put on Portugal to 
get out of Africa ? Eventually 
Cuban soldiers turned up. Even 
now, how can anyone be convinced 
that the reginfe of General Zia in 
Pakistan, with no legitimacy and 
less popular support, a regime 
which habitually indulges in bai- 
barism against its own people, is 
less repressive thcin the one Mr 
Karmal is In charge of ? So, how 
can President Zia’s government be 
depended upon to fight for “de¬ 
mocracy” in Afghanistan ? It i*^ 
a contradiction in terms. Incident¬ 
ally. a further par.ndox rules: thi' 
mullahs, who arc such "autharita 
rians” and “i"snn''” p«inili.st.s in 
Iran have .suddenly become ‘Me- 
mocrats” in Afghanistan. What 
an irony to find Mr Brzczinski say 
“Allah Is great” in a refugee 
camp on the borders of Afghani¬ 
stan ! He also assured the re¬ 
fugees that God was on their side. 
Apparently, God and President 
Carter make a devastating com- 
bina'tion. 

The basic lesson for us In the 
third world, particularly in the 
nonaligncd tliird world, is the les¬ 
son of Vietnam : the. only weapon 
against a superpower Is the stren¬ 
gth of principled independence. 
While, help for our causes can be 
welcomed, weapons never can be 
bought in e.vrhangc of independen 
cc. The g.iines that superpowers 
play are dangerous, but 

the best reply to an 

oflensive by one superpower 
is not to rmi erying into the arms 
of the other. As far as the Olym- 
pic.s aiv‘ t.'onccrned, our stand must 
be what it has been in the past. 

If we did not join th ■ bl.irk ii.i- 
tioDs in their boycott iti )7. i ■ 
is no reason why we she- o h.-- 
poud to the call tor boycou -n 
by President Carter, and bis most 
strident iinoirici.il ainh.i.ssador, \1is 
rhatcher. Wc can condemn Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan in 
other ways. 

M J AKBAR 










What happened to 
N. K. Singh ? 

Wns his th(5 first case of victimisation by the 
new Government ? The full story. 

By UDAYAN SHARMA 


-ji]ANUAl\Y 29 saw a cold 

■ .cui loKHy inorning in 

■ Uellu. Hut Niiiiiai Ku- 

hJHtili, IHG. Central 
of Jiivi>sti«at.on 
(CUl) wa.s awake by a ■id in bis Satya 
Maiti Hat HI ilu; klraiiaKyapiiii area, 
lie wa.. Ill a i elated inood. The ten- 
siuii.s ot his job, pai licuiarly the role 
he had plajed in the prosecution ot 
tile Kissa Kuisr fsa < ase, had taken 
their loll, but the previous eveniuj: 
the t.ltl’s new d>ii i tor, Mr J. S. Hawa 
had a.sked linn to i;o "‘i leave. N. K. 
Sinttii was not fjoiiifi to otliei' that 
day. 

Sii<ldenl\, the lelepbaiu' ranj;. A 


lelepbone call so early in the morn- 
On u holiday/ troin the otht^r 
end .soniebod.v whispered into the rc- 
reiver- “I he police is looking tor 
you. lhe\ arc searching for your 
hdiuse 111 IIk- whole ol Chanakyapun, 
bill nobody is telling them. They have 
already gone to your old rcsid^c'c. 
I’hen the line went dead. But K- 
Singh was now nicntall.y prepared ibr 
what was to follow. He told his wife; 
and she barely managed to suimress 
her le.iis, Isver siinx' her liu-sband had 
taken up the Kts.su case, the famify 
liad known no pi'ace And to add to 
the sorrow h.id been a Peisonal tia 
{>id.\ : a hil-.iiid-riin driver had killed 
hei lltye.n-old .son on a l>elhi road 


Thf> Hani(W<t jx'lu '’ ‘"d.sTdc Singh’s residcmci 
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last .sear (this was a pure accident). 

N K. ^ingh shaved, drank some 
tea,’and got ready. At 6-30 door¬ 
bell rang. It was the Haryana Po^^* 
two jceploads of armed police officers 
waiting for him. In the iweanwlulc 
the police had taken up position ml 
around Singh’s flat. The offacm who 
had come to the door wwe the DSl. 
(iui gaoii. an SHO of the Gurgaon aty 
police stalion and an ASI. They ask¬ 
ed .Singh to step out of his ho^e for 
a minute, as they wanl^ to talk to 
him. N. K. Singh thought that if he 
stepped out of his hou.se, he woiud 
Ik; arrested immediately In turn, he 
.isked them why they had conie. The 
police told him that he would (javo 
to accoinpaiiv them to Gurgaon as 
there was a criminal case again.st him. 

Singh was nonplussed. The Hary 
ana police then mforincd Imii that 
the case against him was that two m- 
spectors of the CBI had abduett^ a 
person called Ramchandra. Ranichan. 

1 dra was a driver in Mariiti, and thi‘ 
i allegedly happened in May 197T. N 
K. Singh felt the whole thing to Ik- 
I absurd, a.s Ramchandra had been 
interrogated in May 1977j and his 
1 .statement relating to the intcrroga- 

1 lion bad already been recorded. Ami 
now these policemen wer« saying 
that .suddenly, without any warning. 

33 he .should co to Gurgaon to be in- 
■ t.-rrogaled bv a senior ofliccr on the 
same suWeet. Singh rxiinled out that 
he was only doing his duty when 
y summoning Ramchandra _ for interro- 

2 gatiun. He also' a.sked if the 

i bad brought any rolevanl papers. And 
“ he pointed out to them that he could 
not leave Delhi without inloriiiing hi.' 
3 * senior olliier, tho director ol toe t.ul- 
S- Uy this time, the convcr.sauou was 
§ taking place in the drawing room, 
_ where the Haryana policemen had 
H been invited to sit. Singh told them 
^ that he would not leave before talkniji 
g to Itic director ot the CBJ. 

C«> 

~ In the meanwhile, a number ol 
• wives Ol bureaucrats and ponce olli- 
’ ccis bad reached Singh's house to 
show their sympathy. And their com¬ 
ments spelt out the fear that this 

I was only the beginning ol a licsii 
round ot victimisation. Mrs Siugti 
said: "Is this the reward tor since 
iity and honesty?” 'Ihe pohee were 
also getting irritated by this delay 
* 111 being able to take N. K. 

I and kept asking him to leave. But hr 
I would not: the police did i 

spccilic arrest warrant. In the bed 
< room were the women, and in thi 

1 drawing room the policemen. N. K 
.'Singh ollercd that if interrogatioi 
was the only motive lor taking hui 
iiway, then he was willing to conn 
.m.vwbcre, anytime, il only the polici 

! would give him sonic notice. wha 
was the point of suddenly draggnu 
niin away to Haryana? But the ^nce 
men became tough now, and bcgai. 
insist.iig that Singh cxiine quietly 








with them, they could not wait much 
longei-. Singh again pleaded that he 
had not been able to inform bis supe¬ 
rior without whose permission be 
was not allowed to leaye Delhi; only 
a clear arrest could force him to go. 
A policeman said that N. K. Singh' 
was free to think whatever he wan¬ 
ted, but he would have to go. At 9.4S, 
N. K. Singh tinally left with the 
Haryana policemen. 

Outside, photographers of the fn- 
dian Express were taking pictures. 
Seeing them, one policeman asked 
them who had given them permission 
to take pictures, lie got a titting re¬ 
ply: “Janaab, photographers do not 
need permission to take pictures in 
Delhi”. 

Jeep number HRG 4589 of the 
Haryana police took away N. K. Singh. 
Singh, a rajput from Saharsa, Bihar, 
joined the U'S and entered the Orissa 
cadre in 1961. For the last seven and 
a halt years he has been working in 
the CBl, and during this while he has 
built up a reputation tor honesty. He 
also became the main police oflicer 
handling the main charges against 
the liidira Gandhi family, in October 
1977, it was N. K. Singh who went 
on behalt of thd CBl to arrest Mrs 
Gandhi, and be confronted Sanjay 
Gandhi in many courts. 

Itie Haryana ponce jeep reached 
Gurgaoii police station (the road it 
had taken, ironically, went past the 
land taken by tile Maruti lactory) 
around 10.50. K. P. Singh, also in the 
CBl, had also gone with N. K. Siugn. 
N. K. Singh had been told that a senior 
police oiiicer would iiitcrrugaie him, 
out there was no sign ot ttios "senior” 
person, a "semor St' ” who would in¬ 
terrogate Singh. Singh wgs there for 
iiioi'o man two hours. All tnrougu, 
the questioning was done by an ins¬ 
pector, although a DSP was present. 
It was the inspector who told N. K. 
Singh that be was under arrest but 
he could be released on a personal 
bond. The case against N. K. Siiigb 
was under IPC 56o, 342, 506 and 
i^B, charging abduction, threat to 
lil'e, wiongtul couimement and cons¬ 
piracy: all this in order to "pressu- 
rise" Kanichandra to giv* false evi¬ 
dence against Sanjay Gandhi. N- K. 
Siitgn, ot course, considers this totally 
false allegation. 

Alter hnajan Lai became the Con- 
gre-ss (I) CM ol Haryana, the SHO ol 
tjurgaua was changed, and this old 
case, tronsidered dead, was revived. 
Ihe ettoi't was clearly to pressurise 
S.ngh. Singh also expressed bis sur¬ 
prise about the tact that “this is the 
hrst time that an oflicer who investi¬ 
gated a case and is still handhng it 
on a day to day basis has been arres¬ 
ted winle the case is being actively 
beard by the Supreme Court". 

Parliament was sitting on this day 
ot Singh’s arrest, and predictably the 
Opposition raised the matter in the 
house. Realising the gravity, the Cen¬ 
tre tried to dis^sociate itself from 
arrest ol N. K. Singh. A news agency 
even ^>nt out the story that Mrs 
Gandhi bad tried to prevent the 
arrest of N K. S.ngh. But then, who 
ordered the Haryana police to behave 
as they did. Was there some more 



Sinister intention? Did the Haryana 
police want to whisk away N. K. 
Singh quietly? 

After his arrest and release on 
personal bond on Jcinuary 29, Mr 
N. K. Singh, DIG, CBL has asked for 
protection tecause be feels that his 
iite is in danger. In this context he 
has written identical letters to the 
Home Secretary, Secretary Personnel 
and the director of CBl. According to 


retiabto gources Mr Siiuli has writtea 
that the desigq behind hia arrest wa» 
sinister one and that had it not been 
for the presence of Press reporters 
he would have come to grave physi¬ 
cal harm an Gurgaon. 

January 30 was Martyr’s Day, and 
the country observed silence for two 
minutes at 11 am in memory of the 
Mahatma, Just after this, otfioers of 
the CBl, In a most unusual display 
of anger, demonstrated at Sardar Pa¬ 
tel Bhawan, to protest against what 
had happened to N. K. Singh, ney 
wanted to meet Mr Bawa, the new 
director, to voice their protest. When 
they reached Sardar Patel Bhawan. 
Mr Bawa was not there, but two se¬ 
nior oflicers told the agitated CBl 
oflioers to submit a memorandum 
which would be handed over to the 
director. Seventy officers signed. Mr 
Bawa himself is very popular in hi.s 
organisation, and he was able to de¬ 
fuse the situation with tact. But he 
had to hear his officers out, and he 
heanl a very angry lot in a confe¬ 
rence that evening at five pm. Such 
discontent in the CBl has never been 
witnessed. 

Tlic N. K. Singh case, more than 
anything else, has done a great deal 
to revive fears among those who feel 
that Mrs Gandhi’s Government will 
be vindirtive. ITicre was clearly a lot 
that was unsavoury in the whole 
affair, and one can only look askance 
at some of the explanations being 
provided for what happened. 


What (does the law say ? 


K K. SU^GHVl, senior counsel of 
the Bombay Uigihi Court and Sup¬ 
reme Court and the president of the 
All India Guild of Law Graduates 
says, “The situation is confusing be¬ 
cause conflicting statements made 
in Parliament and outside. In Parlia¬ 
ment the Union Home Minister said 
it was not an “arrest”. If so, then 
why was Mr N. K. Singh taken away 
and later released mi a personal bond? 
He did not go to Gurgaon on his own 
volition. On the other hand, according 
to the Haryana police, Mr Singh was 
‘ arrested" for a congnisablc offence. 
In the case of a cognisable offence 
any police official can ariosi any per¬ 
son without a warrant from a 
magistrate. According to the Haryana 
police a complaint hpd been filed 
against MrSinghtwo years ago.Bu' ** 
senior oflicer had gone into the 
matter and found nothing impro¬ 
per. The case was reopened. So if 
they wanted to arrest him considering 
that he was a very senior police 
official himself, the Haryana polia; 
could have got in touch with their 
Delhi counterparts who could have 
sounded Mr Singh about his impend¬ 
ing arrest and then arrested him. The 
true position seems to be that they 
wanted to take him away but not 
arrest him like wanting to .strike to 
wound but not to kill. The arrest was 
made in a vci-y unseemly manner. 1 


feel the arrest was not proper 
specially since it was not a serious 
offence. Such action demoralises the 
forces and the bureaucracy. If they 
are c-onstantly in danger of being 
whisked away it will reflect on their 
work and the people will be the 
sutferer.s. 1 think there is no differ¬ 
ence in law between the words arrest, 
apprehend or retaken. They are 
synonymous and the authorities are 
just quibbling with words now. 

Said A. G. Noorani, a legal expert: 
“I think the very fact that the Gov¬ 
ernment ot Haryana and the Govem- 
mimt of India have prevaricated and 
txintividiiled themselves and each 
other about the arrest of Mr N. K. 
Singh, .shows that they are conscious 
about its utter illegality. To .say he 
was .summoned fm* interrogation is 
ineaninglc.ss in view of the fact that 
he was taken away from his hmi.se in 
the early hours of the morning, 
forcibly, without a pioper order. This 
is absolutely illegal and a violatioQ 
of a citizen’s fundamental right to 
pt'r.sonal liberty. Any interrogation 
after this act makes the iiilerrcrgdlion 
also a wholly illegal affair. The whole 
incident Ls nothing .short of .irbitrari- 
ness. It's a highhandc‘d action and 
an outrage to the law". 

OLGA TELUS. Bombay 
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Brutality at Narainpur 


... ; ~ ■. , , up. The small crowd became restless 

hke Belcht, it has become a symbol of national shame and, to add to the confusion. Chan- 

bey fired a couple of shots in the air. 



Villager/f of Narainpur 


Two policemen, Sheopujan and 
Akbar, who were abusing, began 
beating up the people around them. 
They were in turn slapped hard by 
local youths. Some elders asked the 
SO to sit down on a cot and speak 
to the villagers. As the SO did this 
his policemen thought that Chaubey 
had fallen on the ground. One 
policeman rushed to the thana* and 
returned with a jeepload of col- 
leaques. Anticipating trouble, they 
fired in the air as they approached 
the village and the villagers panick¬ 
ed. Eventuajly, Chaubey raised bis 
hands and the firing stopped. 

Chaubey told the villagers that 
Guptaji bad not paid a single paisa 
to the thana. “I will go and call 
Guptaji”, he told the villagers and 
left. The policemen remained behind. 
The police established wireless con¬ 
tact with the SO of Hata and Ram- 
kola, SDO. Hata, the SO of Padrauna 
and the local MLA, Banke Lai, who 
v> immediately reached the village. A 
> truckload of policemen from the 17 
or Provincial Armed Constabularly ar- 
' rived along with them. The police of¬ 
ficers asked the villagers to come to 


the thana to settle their claims. The 


A KMLI) police power was let loose 
on unarmed illiterate villagers— 
ino'.tly women—of Narainpur village 
ill Di'oria district of UP. It Mohan 
Singli, a UP C.ibiiiet Minister, had not 
\isitcd Narainpur and narrated the 
MU did story to reporters from 
(foraklipur, the world may never 
ii.i'.e ii-’nc to know about it. As 
d,i,\s pas-sed by the mos* impor¬ 
tant iwur at stake, police excesses 
oil innoiciit villagers, wa.s forgotten 
and iiuliticians luoiiopoliscd the de¬ 
bate to suit their own end.s. 

On January II, at about seven 
o'clock in the morning, a group ot 
women were ret-urning home from 
the field'- On their way to the village 
they had to eross the pucca road. 
W'hiW> they were cio.ssing it they saw 
a bus (belonging to the Gupta Bus 
.Seivice) coming in their direction. 
The younger women hastily managed 
to get off the road but GS-year-old 
Ua'^kali could not. The bus knocked 
her down and she died on the spot. 
The errant driver fled. An hour later 
another bus belonging to the same 
firm approached the village and this 
time the angry villagers stopped the 
bus and demanded compensation. 
The driver promised to report ttie 
matter to the proprietors of the bus 
service. 

Baskall died at seven a.m. and 
the police reached the village at mne 
p.ni. The SO of Captaingunj police 


station asked the villagers to pay tor 
the old woman's cremation. But as 
money could not be collected, on 
January 12 the dead woman’s son-in- 
law threw the corpse into the canal. 

Daskali looked after her orphan¬ 
ed grandchildren; a girl and a boy. 
The v!llagcr.s were now faced with a 
problem: who would look after them 
How would they subsist? The own¬ 
er of the Gupta Bus Service hadn't 
as yet said a word about compensa¬ 
tion. On the morning of January 14, 
the villagers stopped another bus 
and enquired about the promised 
compensation. The diiver said that 
the compensation money had already 
been paid to the thana. The enraged 
villagers requested the driver to ask 
the owner. Guptaji, to immediately 
come to the village. Instead of call¬ 
ing Guptaji, the Qnver went to the 
thana and informed ihe ^0, Laksh- 
minarayan Chaubey, who immediate¬ 
ly rushed to the village with four 
policemen. In the meantime, the vil¬ 
lage elders had assembled. 

Narainpur’s .secular spirit is well 
known in the region. Muslim weav¬ 
ers constitute the largest segment 
of the population. In addition, there 
are the brahmins, the potters and 
washermen. As soon as the SO reach¬ 
ed the village, he caught hold of a 
man called Tahir and gave him a 
sound beating. When the local imani 
tried to intervene, he too was beaten 


villagers refused point blank. On 
Banke Lai’s request Makhmal Shaikh, 
Habib Khan, Shamshul Juha, Atik, 
Chandi Pandey, Vakil Khan, Tahir, 
Iftikhar and Abdul Sattar, along with 
the deceased woman’s granddiildren, 
started for Hata where a panchayat 
was to be called. At Hata they were 
taken to the tehsil which is very 
close to the thana. The villagers de¬ 
manded Rs 10,000 but Rs 5,000 was 
finally agreed upon as compensation. 
It was also decided that the villagers 
would raise another Rs 5,000 through 
donations. The agreement was put 
down on a piece of paper and sifpa 
tures were duly affixed. Sunset was 
approaching and the villagers were 
asked to wait for signing another do¬ 
cument. Suddenly, these villagers 
from Narainpur were surrounded by 
policemen from Hata 'and Captaln- 
gunj and locked up in a room. Then 
the beating began in earnest.' They 
were kicked and slapped brutally. 
Some were also beaten up with po¬ 
lice batons. At 9 p.m. these villagers 
were taken to Captaingunj police 
station bv bus. 

The news of the beating reached 
Narainpur. At 11 p.m., four truck¬ 
loads of policemen reached Narain¬ 
pur where about 300 PAG men were 
already there. To the east of the vil¬ 
lage live poor Musims and they were 
the first to be attacked. Policemen 
broke open their doors and looted 
the houses. There was total pande- 
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moBlum. Womeo were molestad by 
the «xln. The first house to be at* 
tacked was Mohd. Yaqub’s. His sons 
work in a colliery in Burdwan and 
they had 9snt Rs 5»000 home for buy- 
ing land. The policemen took away 
this money by force. Yaqub’s two 
daughters-in-Iaw were molested des 
pite the protests of Yaqub’s wife. 
The policemen also entered the 
homes of Ayub Shah, Iqbal Hussain 
and Manzur Shah. They were beaten 
up and the police decamped with 
their valuables. The policemen also 
took away Rs 1,975 from Kamtusana, 
a vendor. Three-year-old Sanzeb kept 
sobbing and repeating to this report¬ 
er how the policemen broke the door 
of his* house and beat up hfs mother. 

Thirty-year-old Julekba was alone 
in her house. They took away her 
jewellery and beat her up with, shoes 
and batons and did not leave her till 
she fainted. Ramzan escaped but they 
caught his 70-year-old father and beat 
him up till hfi was on the point of 
death. Nakihina. a widow, had said 
her goat for P 100 for her son’j 
mar : and 1. also bought a few 
utens.i*. Everv ring was looted. 
Amjad Ali. Ishaque, Chokar, Muiiib 
—the list of thosft who were brutally 
beaten and whoso houses werg looted, 
goes on and on. 

Kambhavan Kumhar’s wife, Phul- 
pati said: "The door was b’'Oken 
down. The men had fled. They came 
and defiled us. In the end, 1 went 
outside and sat down". Shivsharan 
Dhobi was taken away. He had saved 
Rs 2,000 for the marriage of his 
daughter, Prabhabati. His elder 
daughter. Lalta, and his daughter-in- 
law were molested. Azima sa'd that 
her daughter and her daughter-in-law 
were abused in the foulest language 
o> the police. They tore the sarees 
ol the women and took away their 
ornaments. Isharuddin Nishaa who 
had been married recently and had 
toiiio to visit her parents, had brought 
along with her two suitcases full of 
clothes and ornaments. These were 
.sii.Jtched away from her. She wats 
al>;o harressed by the police. Sumari, 
an old woman, had her hand broken 
by the butt of a gun. The atrocities 
continued till two in the morning. 
By this time the villagers had fled, 
and the police finding the houses 
empty, took all they could find. How¬ 
ever, two houses were, not touched, 
as they were believed to be of police 
informers. 

All those who had been imprisoned 
in the police station w'ere also beaten 
up. The beards of Munawar, Shamim, 
Maqbool and Mehdi Hasan were pull¬ 
ed out. The moustache of Shanisul 
Julaba was also pulled out. The 
chotis (brahminical tuft of hair at 
the back of the head) of Algu Barhai. 
Baijnath Lohar and Bishan Deo were 
torn out. Chandi Pandey and Lalan 
Pandey were almost made to drink 
urine. Qutbuddin’s leg was broken. 

On .lanuary 16, Lalan Pandey was 
arrested while he was on duty. His 
ring and Rs 307 were taken away 
from him when he was taken to the 
police station. He was forced to lie 
on the . floor of ^ the record room of 
the police station and wa« beaten 



BaskttWs arandchUdren 


up with shoes every. 30 minutes. 
When he wanted water he was given 
urine. His choti was also pulled out. 
In the bazaar policeman Jhanku 
Tiwari ordered him to spit on the 
ground and lick that up. Again, when 
he asked for water he was given a 
cup of hot tea and told to drink it 
in one gulp. The villagers still 
shudder when they sneak of the 
brutality. 

The men refuse to talk about what 
happened to the women but say 
things happened that they cannot 
even bear to'talk about. A man who 
took one reporter to meet some of 
the women who were molested and 
raped said that over a hundred un- 
m<;rricd girls had been molested, two 
had iKen so humiliated that they had 
not yet returned to the village. The 
women say only, “We are telling 
>011 that we have lost everything, 
what more do you want to know. Do 
.vou think that because you wear 
derent clothes only you have any 
iz/at”. It is di;flicult to establish 
whether there was nwss rape but it 
is clear that there was mass molesta¬ 
tion. No amount of commissions of 
enquiry will be able to find -out be¬ 
cause very few women would get up 
publicly and say that they or their 
daughters were, in fact, raped. 

The wife of Gannu, a harijan, died 
due to severe beating but everyone 
was made to believe that she had 
died of cold. On January 20, Juminan 
Khan also died of the same cause. 
On the night ot January 14 Muham 
mad Yunus returned to the village 
to find that he was the only man 
in Narainpur village. On January 15, 
principal Lalta Pandey arrived there, 
consoled the women and sent out 
the news of the hapi>enings 
but no newspapers carried it. 
No prayers had taken place 
in the village mosque for two 
days so the muezzin was asked to 
rail everyone for prayers. Muham¬ 
mad Yunus tried to persuade the 
people who had fled to return but no 
one turned up even after eight days. 
The PAG personnel who were posted 


In the village took chicken belong¬ 
ing to the villagers and ate them 
The villagers said that some anti 
social elements came along i th the 
police and looted the housco. 

Tile 26 villagers who had been im- 
pr.soned in- Kasaya jail were told 
by the jailor that they would be 
handcuffed and shackled if they did 
not pay him Rs 25. Since Sher 
Mehmood. Mahboob, Algu and Atik 
did not have any money they were 
put in chains. The villagers were all 
praise for the district magistrate 
Kburshid Ahmed and Ashok Priya- 
darshi who had talked to the villag¬ 
ers Till the time of writing Mr 
Ahmed had arranged for Rs 25,000 
compensation for the villagers. Jai- 
prakash and Sunkesia, the grand¬ 
children of Banskali received Rs 9,000 
" for their upkeep. The district 
S administration has promised Rs 500 
? for all those who went to jail. 

This was the incident. The villag¬ 
ers pi.id dearly for slapping two 
policemen. The brutality was com¬ 
mitted by two police station in- 
rharges and their men. At that time 
the DM and even the superintendent 
of pol.ee were on leave. When the 
lAl tame back he asked the SP to 
MI-pend all the police officers who 
were involved but the SP turned a 
deaf car to this. On February 5, DIG 
Tingle told the other police officers 
among whom was the new SP, Bansal. 
that the district administration wa.s 
trying to provoke the villagers bv 
giving them monetary aid. This 
should not worry the police, he assur- 
<'d the others. 

The Minister from Deoria, Mohan 
Singh, brought the incidnt to public 
notice since the administration had 
failed to take action against the 
errant police personnel. On the other 
hand, the local MLA, Banke Lai, did 
not even cooperate with the people, 
Ihe efforts of Mohan Singh have got 
entangled in politics. The Congress fl) 
has made political capital out of the 
incident and the State Government 
and the Centre arc at loggerhead 
over *he i.s.suc. VtTien the Assembly 
is dissolved Narainpur will become an 
issue in the next polls. At present 
Narainpur has become a place of 
pilgrimage for the leaders. Apart 
from the Ministers a parliamentary 
committee has already visited Narian. 
ur. Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay Gandhi, 
ave made separate personal visits. 
But what have the villagers got in 
return? No one has spoken out 
against a system that luis created 
such a notorious force as the UP 
PAC which must by now have its 
h.nnds totally gory with Rs many 
excesses. 

Meanwhile, the station officer of 
Hata, bidrasan Singh, and the SO 
Captaingunj. Lakshminarayan Chau- 
bey. have been suspended. The SP has 
already been transferred. But this is 
no punishment since any poUce officer 
can regain his old post after a period 
of about three months. The constables 
of the two police stations have also 
been suspended. 


SANTOSH 8HARTIYA. I ucknoiv 
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r iicning tnem up 
to the CAB 

Eden Gardens gets a unique cover for its pitch 



I N tht penoa between September 
ItiT;) and I'Vbiuao 1980. India has 
played two Test series at home, but 
tint- iiiipurt.int tact has {done unnotic¬ 
ed. that Calcutta has notched up 
anothei "liist" in the cricketing 
woild. The senes against Kim 
Hughes’ Austiahans was the lirst 
"inonsoon senes’’ that India played 
at home. Bui as tuck would have it. 
thv Lairutta Test in late October 
was played in a “dry week", bo the 
rrCapsible jntdi cover, specially desi 
gned by a Calcuttan tor that Test, 
went unsung, although the Cricket 
A'.soci.ition of Itongal iCAB) claims 
th.it it is the first of its kind in the 
world. 

Ml Jagmohan Dalniia. treasurer. 
CAB, said that the pitch covei which 
■spieads right from the High Couit 
laid up to the Pavilion End will eli- 
iiiiuate any discrimination between 
the batsman and bowler, "tor the 
fust time in cricketing history”. Not 
only will the wicket now be covered, 
but a tast bowler’s c-ntire run-up, as 
VC ell. Lord’s has a cover which is lOG 
leet long, covering the pitch and part 
of the playing area. The Calcutta 
cover measures 450 feet by 15 feet— 
more than four times the one at 
I ord's. 

Another significant point about 
this cover is its tune-saving abihtv. 
Covering the pitch is normally a 
tedious proco'S. hut the new collapsi¬ 


ble cover can be laid out in just ten 
minutes. To told back its entire 450 
feet length after use takes 45 
minutes. The Eden Gardens previ¬ 
ously had rigid frame covers, measui- 
ing 10 feet by 15 feet, but the units 
required about eight people to carry 
them to the pitch one at a time. The 
CAB, therefore, approached Mr. 
Dilip K. Das of D. Das and Assoaales 
and e.vplained that they needed a 
collapsible cover which would occupv 
only about 30 feet of space behind 
the High Court End. wouid be tast to 
operate, and would cover the bow¬ 
lers’ run-ups at both ends. 

According to an insider, however, 
a cover with the dimensions 110 feet 
by 14 feel (or one of the three sec¬ 
tions—150 feet—of the present oiu-i 
would have been more than adequ¬ 
ate, but "a CAB brainwave" resulted 
in a desire to cover the entire length 
from end to end, which was described 
as “bloody foolish". What they end¬ 
ed up with is something which is not 
only “ridiculously expensive”, but 
also "unweildy and unnecessary”. A 
case ot enthusiasm gone overboard. 

Mr Das, commenting upon fhe un¬ 
usual length of the covei confirmed 
it was easy to spread, but -not as 
smooth to pull back. It was to make 
things easier that the cover was made 
in three sections, each of 150 feel 
length : “They can use only one 
cover, bringing out the other two 


only It reaiiy necessary.' nc sain. 
Explaining the. principle of the sys* 
tem, Mr Das said: “It works on the 
same principle of the concertina 
bellows—except that there is no 
music here, of course)’’ The frame¬ 
work is made of special steel tubes 
over which chemically treated canvas 
is spread. The structure is painted 
white with non-glazed paint and is 
run on ball bearings with 66 rubber 
wheels. Each triangular bit is bing¬ 
ed on either side, and it folds in¬ 
wards from the lower portion. The 
stretch Is controlled by nyion cords. 
The total cost of this pitch cover, in¬ 
clusive of designing, was approxi- 
maely Rs. 70.000. 

About a month before the Test 
against Australia in Calcutta last 
year, the CAB approached D. Das & 
Associates, and Sekhar Iron Works 
Pvt. Ltd. (one of the latter’s chents^ 
who undertook the manufacture. Desi¬ 
gned as “a spot job" in a single day 
bv Mr Das. it took about three weeks 
to manutacture. and was delivered to 
CAB four days ahead of schedule 
on October 26. 1979. “It was brought 
to the ground totally untried,” said 
Mr Das, “and being an experiment, 
we were all apprehensive.” The 
rains didn’t come, but the operation 
of the cover was easily mastered by 
the groundsmen when they spread 
the covers after the end of the day’.s 
play. 

It didn't rain during the Test in 
Calcutta against Pakistan either; did 
it disappoint Mr Das that his brain¬ 
child has remained untested ? “To 
stop the ram from seeping Into the 
ground is the job of the tarpauhii 
covers which the CAB bought them¬ 
selves. But as far as my job is 
concerned, we found that it was 
okay I only wonder what will hap¬ 
pen if there are gusty winds. You 
see we couldn’t make it too heavy or 
it would cause dents on the ground 
and damage it; yet, it had to be 
heavy enough not to be blown away 
by stormy winds. The cover stands 
on its own weight. But then,” he 
smiled, “even proper houses get 
blown away, so what’s a pitch 
cover ?” 

One might also mention the Rs. 6 
lakh drainage .system which the Eden 
Gardens has now devised with the 
the help of the PWD—another uni¬ 
que achievement. A circular trench 
around the pitch contaiaing glared 
pipes, and covered with a thin layer 
ot grass above, cun pump out water 
through radially connected subsidiary 
pipes, leading to deep drains all 
around the boundary hne. 

All this makes Eden Gardens as 
rain-proof as an Englishman in a hat. 
raincoat and gumboots. Apart from 
the fact that rain can no longer rum 
matches at Calcutta, the local cri¬ 
cketing season itself can now be ad¬ 
vanced by about a month. giving 
Bengal a better chano: to have more 
tournaments and thus throw up bet¬ 
ter ccicketing talent than it has so 
far. 


ANIL GROVER Calcutta 
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North Star 27 


The North Star shoes 
designed, in Canada, for 
comfort, styled for action 
and built to keep pace 
with fast young feet are 
just the footwear for the 
casual, elegant lifestyle 
that’s so 'in' today. 

And now we have matching 
accessories like T-shirts 
denim bags, pouches etc. 
available at selected 
Bata stores to complete 
the casual lifestyle look. 



Available at selected stores and J8fr stockists 
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The largest sefiing largest selliiig 
two-in-one: two-in-one: 



we donrt care which brands are 
in the third.fourth,fifth 
and other places. 

would you? 

The only reason one Bush two-in-one has sold 

more than the other Bush two-in-one is that it was 
introduced in the market earlier. 

And both Bush two-in-ones together are outselling 
ail the other brands put together. 

In fact, the only choice you may need to make will be which 
Bush two-in-one to buy. 

Because we believe that it's always great to have a 
choice... even between the best. 

The N0.1 two-in-ones. 


Rsdiffusion/8/1039b 
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The hunt is on 


For the Indian Jack the Ripper 




Vattmtfs blood-tlained bed 


OOMEWHERE—^whidi coaid be aoy- 
^ wdere ia the world—a posable 
mass murderer is (so tar succesauuy) 
in bioiag. His tally tmis tar is: one 
youug woman and a midole aged 
man, a young girl half paralysed 
ana dying, tie may have also mur- 
oered two of his wives, noth sis¬ 
ters. Ttmir life insurance poiiaes for 
Rs 20,iH)0 each were retrieved from 
his bags, after he gave Goa pohce 
the shp. Who he is, no one Knows tor 
sure, tie was known in Goa as Dr 
Ashok Purandhare, a name police now 
susiiect he may have assumed to sug¬ 
gest a possible hnkage witn the well 
known Purandhare family from Bom¬ 
bay, who have a well-known gynae¬ 
cological nursing home along Bom¬ 
bay's elite Marine Drive, tie may 
also be P. K Sharma, an absconder 


puxzle, even after nis death. Ho is his 
.real financial standing. J. Beajen has 
on the outer door ot the building a 
handwritten notice reading “J. 
Henjen—Minisbop Deparunental 
Store; Premier Eiec Industries, A to 
Z emporium; JR Enterprises". 
Across the road he ran an esiabhsh- 
meat with a signboard which des¬ 
cribed. bim as "Contractors and Sup¬ 
pliers". On the river front Le ran 
"Panjim Clinic”—a place pohce say 
thrived on abortions, some of which 
ended in deaths. It is also a dormi¬ 
tory for "Tibetan"—but, in fact. Ne¬ 
palese-young girls who p^dle 
woollens during the day. 

Anywayi Purandlpe was the “sur¬ 
geon" in attendanoe at the “nursing 
home". A local radiologist Dr Agneln. 
Dias, who owns the building where 


the cUaic functioas, had takaa Bm- 
jea to Coart for duaolt of rent for 
as much as a lakh of mpeM aad had 
succeeded in getting Reojea’s pass¬ 
port taapaunded. Dias boiiovos Bon- 
jen’s contacts with the pohce- were 
unbeatahlB—one of whon is said to 
^ be an IK Oflteer, j^esentiy posted 
i as an Assistant Director with the 
" CBi. It is probably true that despite 
h; the Court order fanpounding Reajra's 
B passport be did travel abroad. 

Police theorise that Puranuhare 
owned Reojea money—somewhere 
around Rs IS^OOO. Rent’s “Mini- 
shop” bos a reputation for fake im¬ 
ported goods. A floor below PTl’s 
ofltce the courtyard is littered with 
labels ci Indian textiles cut off from 
.the originai fabrics which are later, 
alleiedtf, relabied aa “imported"' 
and sold to unsuspecting tourists. Po¬ 
lice also “now suspect” that Renjen 
plied young nurses and doctors vtith 
drugs and used them sexually or 
shared them with VIP friends. 

* Renjen was a much married man. 
He once styled himself as a doctor 
and rumour has it that bis activity 
as an ENT specialist came to an end 
after the death of a patient whose 
tonsils were excised. Renjen’s se¬ 
cond wife is a qualified doctor who 
suddenly left Goa for the Gulf, after 
a case at the Panjim Clinic over a 
fatally “induced birth” case. 

On New Year’s dawn, a man called 
Alex and a prostitute operating in 
the area reportedly heard screams 
from Renjen’s house. They saw Pu- 
randhre coming out. He allegedly 
told them that the girls were panicky 
over a rat they had seen. They tried 
to stop him and hinted- that they 
would call the police and Purandhre 
told them to do so and cooly walked 
away. That was at around 5.15 am. 
Police came in at 6 am and inoke 
open Renjen’s door only after 9 am, 
by which time Vasanti, one of the 
girls was dead. Renjen died two days 
later. The other victims, a young tiiop 
assistant, Regina is in hospital half 
paralysed and in'coma. They had all 
been hit on the head with a sharp 
weapon and stabbed. While seardilag 
the room, police found the insurance 
policies taken by Purandhre on his 
two dead wives—one had died about 
three weeks before Uie Renjen ind- 
dent. The dead women were sisters. 


and murder-suspect from the Umon 
Territory of Delhi. P. K. Sharma 
was once allegedly the medical offi¬ 
cer DTC (Deuu Transport Corpora¬ 
tion). Ashok Puranohare claimed to 
be anMBBS, DGU, DhC. 

PuranJhare—or wnoever—disap¬ 

peared from PanaJi on the morning 
of January 1, 1980, as swifUy and un¬ 
noticed as he had first come into the 
town. Goa pohce have been lookiag 
for him ever since, so far (till Janu¬ 
ary 10) with no encouraging results. 
On that day, police picked up one 
dead girl and two dying persons from 
Panaji’a rowuy “El Dmado" aeigb- 
banmood, a floor above Pfl’s Goa of¬ 
fice. Of the then dying—and now al¬ 
ready dead— one was J. Renjen—a 
•leek but slimy character wnose real 
identity and business remain a. 



Ashok certified that his own wife had 
died due to a fall sustained in a epi- 
M leptic fit. Vasanti, the murdered maid, 

E is believed to have been a witness ti 
the “fall”. All is quiet presently in 
^ Renjen’s Minishop. Two of his wi- 
S dows now live in it, along with Ren- 
^ Jen’s sons. 

The IG of police, Prakash Singh^ 
•ays it is no secret that Renjen’s bu¬ 
siness included smuggling and abor¬ 
tions. It is no secret, either, that 
some senior police olllcers had been 
seen in Renjen’s company sharing his 
lavish hospitality. As for Purandhare, 
his many Aliases are just pouring in.- 
He has-a past record in Delhi—and 
four deaths, so far, in Goa which his 
presence would help to clear. 

MARIO CABRAL £ SA. Goa 
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COMICS 
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FRESH horses, AND 
PAST/ I'M TAKING THE 
MAIL TO LUGDUNUM, 
AND I'M IN A 
MURRY. 
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MTHSU A ROUGH GAME 
OF POSTMAN'S KNOCK. 
BUT THBY'RE WALKING 
<l INTO THE LYON'S 
V_.MOUW... ^ 
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NOW, I KNOW 
«T TWO OISSIOENT 
AULS ARC 
U<ING A TOUR OF 
KUL... I COUNT 
ON YOU TO 
STOP THEM 
HERE / 
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It's everything you ever dreamt of. 
Win a fantastic 30-DAY TRIP 
FOR TWO-ROUND THE WORLD! 
See 23 fabulous cities. 

Have everything organised for you- 
hotels, food, sight-seeing...the lot! 
And, as if that isn't enough, 

g et Rs. 50,000 in crisp, new 
ank notes. Start counting! 




Lean back and slip into a 
world of dreams. And 
imaQine the thrill of 
waking up and finding it 
alt come true' What would you 
do if you won a ticket around 
the world ..? 

Feel so tall, you'd tower over 
the Eiffel. Set your cap at 
anyone you choose. Meet a 
Mermaid and'wow'her. Have 
everyone dance toyour tune... 
while you remain as inscrutable 
as the Sphinx. And come back 
with stories taller than the 
skyscrapers you left behind' 
Enjoy yourself dreaming on., 
and pretty soon you'll discover 
you've finished the first part 
of the Contest! 


Two 
2nd Prizes 

Each a 21-day tour 
for ono to Europe. 

'1b 8 exciting cities 

|(OitRa.16.000incaBh.)j 

Also two 'VIP' Suitcases 


1st Prize 

A 30-dav tour for two- 
round the worldl 

To 23 fabulous cities 
Plus Rs. 50,000 in cash 

I (OR Ra. 1,00.000 In caah.| 

Also a 4 piece set of 
’V.IP' luggage 


Four 
3rd Prizes 

Each a 14-day tour 
for ono to the Far East 

To 4 exotic cities 

(OR Ra. 8.000 in cash.) 

Also a'VIP' Suitcase. 


Begs of 
Consolation 
Prizes 

150 ’ V I.P.' Ovemighters 
ind Vriity Cases. 


All you do is have funi 

Part I: We’ve given you 
6 illustrations, each associated 
with a particular country. 

Just identify these countries. 

Easy? To make it simpler still, 
we've given you two alternatives 
in each case. Tick the one you 
feel IS correct. As an example, 
we've already given you the 
first answer! 

Part II: Write an Interesting 
caption to the photograph of the 
Sheikh sitting on a camel. "Try and 
capture the mood of the picture 
and link it with 'V.I.P.' luggage. 
The line should be in English 
(you may add a foreign phrase 
if you wish) and should not be 
longer than 15 words. 

One...two...three...GO! 

Here are 3 points you may want to 
keep in mind. Read them. And then 
go ahead and write the winning 
caption. 

1 'V.l P.' luggage is available 
in two ranges—Classic and 
Travelite. 

2 Thera are over 300 items of 
'V.I.P.' luggage. In 12 lovely 
colours. 

3 'V.I.P.' luggage is made of 
tough polymer with sturdy chrome 
chanr.als and high-impact locks. 
ImpOrtSnt 1 Every entry must 
be accompanied by a cash memo 
for any item of 'V.I.P.' luggage 
purchased on or after 

1 St February 1980. 

Prices of 'V.I.P.' luggage 
range from Rs. 12S to Ra. 560. 
Last Data for entries is 
31st March 1980. 
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UyiM Down ' 

TIWfllllMl 

1. Th* contvM ii open to *11 
Indian eitiunt miding In India, 
axcapt tfi* amployaes of Blow 
Plast Ufflitad, Ariato Plast Limitad, 
Sista'a Privata Limitad and 

thair familiaa. 

2 . You can aond in as many 
antriaa a* you liko, but aach antry 
muat ba accompaniad by a caah 
mamo for any Ham of 'V.I.P.* 
luggaga purchaaad on or aftar 

1 St Fabruary 1980. Tha luggaga 
may ba from aithar th* ‘V.I.P. 
Classic or 'V.I.P.' Travalita rangas. 

3 . All antriat must ba submittad 
only on "Wa'll giva you tha 
Worldl" Contast Entry Forms, 
which ara avsilabla at all *V.I.P.' 
daalars, or on tha Entry Form 

in this advartisamant. 

4 . Fill in your full nama, 
addrass and tha caption in capitals, 
in English. 


5. Suporserib* "Wo'll givo you 
th* WerMI" Contast cToariy on 
tha anvaioM and mailyour Entry 
Farm ta Blow Plast Limitad, 
P.O. Bax tlAB. Bombay 400029. 

6. All sntriss must snivs on or 
bafora 31 st March 1980. 

7 . Wa undartaka no rasponsibility 
for any antrias lost ddayad or 
damagad in transit 

8« Enuias must b* sant by 
ordinary post only, NOT by 
hand dalivary or registarad post. 

9. All amrias bacoma tha 
proparty of tha Company. 

10 . All prizss ara subject to 
Indian Tax Laws wharavar 
applicabla. Winnars will hava to 
mska thair own arrsngamants 
for passports, visas and aligibility 
for foraign travat. 

11. Illagibla or incomplata 
antrias bacoma invalid. 

12. Judging of antrias will ba 
done by an indapandant panal. 


Th* judges' decision will b* 
final and landing, and no 
corraspondanca will ba 
antartsinad. Th* winnars will b* 
those who have saiactad th* 
corract answars and whose 
caption is judged to b* th* bast. 
Ail winnars will ba notified by 
post. Tha names of th* 1 st, 

2nd and 3rd prize winnars will be 
announced in tha Press. 

13 . All tours announced in this 
Contest are in th* form of Package 
Tours organised by SOTC Travels 
ft Tours in cooperation with 
Air-India and ara subject to th* 
rules and regulations of such tours. 

14 . All tours proceeding out of 
India are subject to tha rules and 
regulations of the Reserve Bank of 
India and will operate as par th* 
prevailing regulations and 
permissions being granted for the 
operation of such tours. 


ENTRY FORMI'WU GIVE YOU THE WORLOr Contest 

>ARTI:_PART II; 


CUT HERE 





' DPTrance 
□ Italy 


□ Russia 

□ Turkey 


□ Britain 

□ U.S.A. 




□ Netherlands □ Philippines 

□ Danmark □ Thailand □ Qraace 



(Write in English, in not more than 15 words. Tha caption must 
mention the 00 . 110 'V.I.P.') . A 


I signatu.*:- Data:- | Aiiywhereintheworid ^ 19i0 

I!--___1 BLOW PLAST LIMITED, LA k . k [n 1 

8 P.O. 60x9145, Bombay 400025. ^ 1 A/v\ | | 

••MMMMMM9CUT HEREi————————RR M R M R M BRRReeeR U ReR—l lr RReR ^ ——I 

HURHflWMM’MtnKWORLDMVEYOUWAmMGFORl 

Si8ta'sBP*1(»2Df79-R 
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FOUR SQUARE KINGS 

All the taste, oil the way 

Imlia's hirgestselliiig kingsize fiffer cigarettes 


STATUTORY WARMING: CIGARETTE SMOKING iS 








Sex books: A feminist 

viewpoint 


i lHAVE been reading of 
late some ‘phoren' (most¬ 
ly English), sex-manuals 
handed to me by a well 

-Imeaning friend. His idea 

were to introduce some such ‘•things” 
in the Indian languag.-.-;. Being a 
doctor (though not a sexologist: 
particular breed whose raison d'etre 
I am yet to comprehend') he thought 
I would perhaps be able to provide 
guidance as to how best an inter 
nationalisation of habits could thus 
be achieved. 

I don’t doubt the honesty of his 
purpose but what surprised me was 
the blatant banality of these manuals. 
Neither titillation nor knowledge, the 
only tangible result of reading those 
books was an unmitigated boredom. 
The authors could have done better 
to write about how to straighten the 
fouled knot of a pyjaraa-string. The 
photographs were really kits^ to 
the ‘n’ point; The performers look 
cd like bedraggled crows with gem 
tals looking as unphysiological as in 
the sculpture at the island of Delosl 
No unconventionality cither because 
neither flagellation nor oral sex could 
possibly surprise Indians of today. 

One author praised the incest 
between a middle-aged mother with 
her two teen-aged sons, who later 
bestowed the favour to their sisters. 
This was new to me, but that's all! 
Another was more research-oriented 
The author made an elaborate study 
of the quantum of ejaculations 
(measured in teaspuonfuls) in scien 
liflcally selected subjects, which in 
eluded himself. Like Dr John Hunter, 
who would contract VD from time 
to time to study its clinical spectrum. 

Some of the authors were medical 
men. But that did not make things 
better b> way of eliminating i 
pseudo-smart journalese and substi 
tute authenticity instead. It appears 
that the authors are convinced that 
the history of sex started with lUD, 
pills and vibrators, those over-rated 
artifacts of an ephemeral sex- 
culture. Have they ever read what 
our Sanskrit poets (or for that 
matter their "gaon-wallahs" like 
Ovid and Byron) have managed to 
achieve without them. In their futile 
bid to achieve an objective enlighten¬ 
ment they missed out on what 1 think 
Is the “essence” of sex (as under¬ 
stood by someone, who never made 
love hanging from the chandelier or 
perilously on the marble-top of the 
kitchen-table; that is, of course, de- 
rigeur nowadaysl) 

Sex is always "raw, primitive strong- 
flavoured” (Bradshaw) like shikh- 
kabab! For these authors however it 

Iliustrdtion /Ahi Bhusan Maiik 


By Dr MALA SHELLEY 



is us bland as Kanji, my unfavourite 
but otherwise a substantial item. 
In spite of all this blah. blah, blah 
one should not forgot that coitus is 
meant to procreate. If not a nature’s 
ruse, orgasm is surely a spiii-ofl. 
which we homosapiens have intellec 
tuali.v-d and quite rightly at that. We 
do not know if the she-goat gets a 
ciitorial or vulval orgasm, or if at all, 
hut then she does her job all right. 

Thirdly, the so-called communica¬ 
tion ill sex (D. H. Lawrence "silent 
talk of the souls”) tan really not 
happen without love, though making 
love is a euphemism for that four- 
letter word, which the editor would 
not allow me to write. And the love 


that finds the deepest expression in 
the juxtaposition of two bodies is 
very ill-at-ease outside a permanent 
wedlock. If someone thinks I am 
bluffing I could quote sociologists, 
and young ones at that to convincf: 
my young friends. 

Finally there is always something 
ineffable in sexual union. Call it Cod, 
rail it mystique but that it exists, is 
certain. Does nut a full sexual union 
provide the most authentic spiritual 
experience by thrusting us into eter- 
nitv in one movement and bringing 
us back ill the other hitting earth, 
clutching the intolerable muck of it 
and ourselves with the passion- steel 
of our fingers’ Sexologists patheti- 
rally miss out on that. They harxlly 
mention (or even try ta) sexuality 
as a logos. What instead they churn 
out (in spite of their surs-success tips 
on ciitorial orgasm) is a pathetic and 
priggish ('■) Victorian altitude to sex. 
They consider it a thing apart but not 
as Byron would liavi* it, the whole 
existence. 

To cock a Miook at these sexo- 
logists t quote two passages translat¬ 
ed from Sanskrit. In fact 1 would 
throw all these sex-manuals to read 
again, what I hope will live long 
enough to impress on my grand- 
^children. Let us hear from Joydeva: 

) “I shall coo with the notes of 
cuckoo 

He will surpass the directions given 
ill the erotic books; 

Flowers in my hair will fall and my 
chignon will come loose, 

He will mark my heavy and full 
breasts with nails”. 

Compare today's “...gripping the 
head of your man''' penis gently with 
vour thumb and forefinger...' 

Did oui ancestors really not know 
of eex' Or only some of them did 
nof' Or could it be that some of us 
even now do not know its depth and 
texture? T.ike anothei e.xainple from 
a woman poet writing in Sanskrit 
((ith oentury AD) 

"Stole he my maidenhead, and 
today's husband he 

Just the same are nights of spring. 

Blossoming malati, cadamba’s 
pollen bloom 

Scent the self-same heavy breeze;. 

Ah. on that very spot for coitus- 
fantasies 

Wistful, wistful grows the heart". 

Compare today's: "With your 
thumb on your woman’s clitoris and- 
the index and forefinger actually in 
the* vagina and no sharp finger-nails 
mind...” 

Which betrays the illiterate? The 
shikh-kabab of Sanskrit? Or the 
Kanji in English'’ You tell me. ■ 
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The day of the long night 

M. P. RAO explains how the total solar eclipse will take place 


UK day tlio sky went 
daik, tliey prayed. They 
went down on their kiiccs 
and pi.iyed to be deliver¬ 
ed from the terror that 
they thnij^;ht had bcKun to threaten 
th.-ni. No one eould understand wliv 
the sun should disappear, portion bv 
portion until there was very little 
litiht left. And whik' they shivered in 
appiehensiun. the children clung to 
their mothcTS in terror, but there was 
no one to calm their fears, for even 
the wise elders did not know what 
was happening. Then, as if nothing 
at all had occurred, the sun began 
to reappear after a short interval 
and with the light, life returned to 
iioinial. Those who underwent the 
ordeal never forgot what they had 
seen. Sometimes they would look 
fearfully up info the sky, as if to 
reassure themselves that the strange 
monster which had devoured the sun 
was not about to return. 

That was January 1898, the la.st 
time a total eclip.se of the sun was 
seen in India. Now. 82 years and 25 
days later everyone — well , almost 
everyone — is prepared for the next 
performance. It will be the most 
spectacular show on earth, but there 


will be no tickets sold and every 
conceivable place will be a grand¬ 
stand. 

During the eclipse, the path of 
totality will hit the west coast of 
India near Karwar, on Saturday 
February 16, 1980, in the afternoon. 
The path of totality which is 115 to 
150 kms wide in India, sweeps over 
thc heart of India approximately at 
an angle of 22.5 degrees and emer¬ 
ges into the northern sector of the 
Bay of Bengal sonK' 40 kms cast- 
northea.st of the town of Puri in 
Orissa, only to re-enter land around 
Chittagong in Bangladesh. Interest¬ 
ingly. it again passes over Mizoram 
where the people of the township of 
I.uiiglch will have the opportunity 
ot seeing the sun setting over the 
I.u.shai hills. (Plea.se .see map for 
towns covered by the totality of th<- 
eclipse and the table for timings ot 
the eclip.se, total or partial at diffe¬ 
rent places in India.) At other plac¬ 
es. north and south of the band of 
totality, the eclipse will be seen as 
“partial" right from the northern ni 
of Kashmir to the Southeiii lip of 
Kanyakuinari, including Sri Lanka, 
of course. 

There must be a few elderly peo- 



Total erlip.se of the sun as observed on January 22, 1698, in India 



pie still living m our country who 
saw the previous total cchpsc, whose 
path of totality started around Rat- 
iiagiri on the west coast and after 
spanning the then Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, crossed over the Central'Pro¬ 
vinces, into Bihar and Sikkim and 
part of Nepal and ended in China. 

The path of totality of the total 
eclipse of the sun on February 16 
1980. actually starts in the soutli 
Atlantic Ocean at a point 14.3 deg¬ 
rees W Longitude, 10.3 degrees S 
Latitude. After crossing the heart of 
the African States of Congo, Zaire 
Kenya and Zambia, the shadow ot 
file moon dips into the Arabian Se.i 
(the totality is m.iximum on thi 
cast coast of Atnca, at 4 minutes 
and 12 seconds) and traver.ses the 
Arabian Sea to enter the Indian 
coast where the duration of totality 
is maximum near Gokarn, whore it 
lasts for 2 min 50 sec. 

Fortunately for viewers in India 
its path of some 1500 kms over the 
subcontinent (the total path of the 
eclipse is 14,000 kms) is over fairly 
thickly populated regions of the 
states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, 
a very .small slice of Madhya Pradesh 
and a big portioi^ of Orissa and then 
a small stretch of Mizoram, before 
it passes into Burma and eud.s in 
China. 


OW are solar eclipses 
caused? Well, as every 
schoolboy knows, an 
eclipse of the sun is 
— ■ ■ caused when the shadow 

of the moon obscures the bright disc 
of the sun, by the moon coming bet¬ 
ween the earth and sun in the .same 
straight line. If the moon’.s orbit 
were to be in the same plane as the 
orbit of the earth, '•n eclipse of the 
sun should be the iJie '••y New 
Moon day, which, fortunaieiy is not 
the case because then it would no 
longer be a phenomenon. It so hap 
pens that the moon’s orbit is inclin¬ 
ed to that of the earth by 5 degrees 
8 minutes, and it is only when the 
moon's orbit cuts the ecliptic, the 
point of intersection being called a 
“node", that an eclipse can occur, be 
It total, annular or partial. 

Now we come to an interesting 
cosmic coincidence. Our sun’s dia¬ 
meter is 864,000 miles and that of 
our moon is 2160 miles which is al¬ 
most exactly l/400th of the sun. 
The sun’s average distance from the 
earth is 92,957.200 miles and the 
moon’s average distance from the 
ear'h 238,840 miles (maxiTnnm of 
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252.700 miles and miaimum of 
221,460 miles) which is also l/400th 
of the distance to the sun. In other 
words, the size of the apparent disc 
of the moon is roughly the same as 
the size of the apparent disc of the 
sun and under favourable circums¬ 
tances, it can obscure the sun com-' 
pletely as seen by an observer from 
the earth, resulting in a total eclipse 
of the sun. Actually, due to the 
orbital motion of the earth around 
the sun, which is eliptical, the sun’s 
angular diameter varies from 32 
minutes 35 seconds to 31 minutes 31 
seconds of arc and that of our moon 
between 33 minutes 31 seconds to 29 
minutes 22 seconds of arc In other 
words, sometimes, the moon can 
more than obscure the sun, as will 
happen on February 16, 1980, when 
the magnitude of eclipse at some 
places in India is 1.04 (1.00 means 
full obscuration). 

A maximum of seven eclipses can 
occur in a year: five solar and two 
lunar as in 1935; four solar and three 
lunar as will occur two years hence 
in 1982 or two in a year when both 
will be solar as will occur in the pre¬ 
sent year 1980. The second one this 
year will be the annular one of 
August 10, 1980 which will be seen 
over the mid-Pacific and South 
America and hence will not be visi¬ 
ble in India. In other words, during 
the current year, there will be no 
lunar eclipse at all. 





TsMe tkni^ d tlM Total Solar Eclipse cd' Febniaty 18, 1888 

(thsdngt are in I.S.T.) 


Place 


Magnitude Beginniog Ending of 

of Totality Totality 
h m s h m 5 


Duration of 
Totality 
m s 


Karwar 

1.01 

15 

38 

35 

15 

41 

17 

2 

42 

Adoni 

1.01 

IS 

43 

44 

15 

45 

35 

1 

51 

Honavar - 

1.00 

15 

38 

54 

15 

41 

06 

2 

12 

Gadag 

1.02 

15 

40 

54 

IS 

43 

42 

2 

48 

ManW 

1.02 

15 

43 

10 

15 

45 

55 

2 

35 

Raichur 

. 1.02 

IS 

43 

36 

15 

46 

18 

2 

42 

Khammam 

1.02 

15 

47 

30 

15 

50 

00 

2 

30 

Koraput 

1.01 

IS 

51 

00 

15 

52 

54 

1 

54 

Bhubaneswar 

1.00 

IS 

53 

54 

15 

56 

12 

2 

18 

Furi 

1.01 

15 

53 

.54 

15 

56 

12 

2 

18 

Konarak 

1.01 

15 

53 

55 

15 

56 

13 

2 

18 


Note:—Magnitude 1.00 means that the Sun's disc is fully covered by 
the disc of the Moon and when it exceeds this it means, of course 
that it is more than fully covered. Maximum duration of totality 
in India is on the west coast near Gokarn, which is 2m 52s. 


If the sun shines during a total 
eclipse, through a particular deep 
valley, a “diamond ring” effect re¬ 
sults, which is rated only next to the 
corona as far as beauty is concerned 
A solar eclipse takes place when 
the sun moon and the earth come in 


one straiglit line. If the angular dia- 
metei of the moon is equal or slight¬ 
ly mure than that of the sun, a total 
eclipse* results; and if the moon’s 
disc is smaller than that of the sun 
due to its greater distance from the 
eaith. an annular eclipse results. 


A total eclipse of the sun, on an 
average, is visible from any given 
place once every 360 years. Total 
eclipses are not uncommon; in fact 
they occur every few years but the 
pity is that their paths lie over in¬ 
habitable regions like the Arctic and 
the deserts or over vast ocean areas. 
But we in India have been fortunate 
to sec five total eclipses during the 
last century viz: April 14,1828, Dec¬ 
ember 20, 1843, August 17, 1868, 
December 12, 1871 and January 22 
1898. 

What is so special about a total 
solar eclipse ? Technical and scien¬ 
tific experiments apart, to the com¬ 
mon man, it is a breathtaking sight. 
When the sun is fully covered by 
the disc of the moon, the “corona”, 
or the so-called atmosphere ot the 
sun. a peariy-wbite projection sur¬ 
rounding the black moon (in fact 
the hidden sun) feathery and ether¬ 
eal. conies into view extending to two 
or three times the sun’s radii. The 
corona consists of tenuous gas at 
very high temperatures and is made 
of an inner portion and an outer one 
and it is believed to extend even to 
our earth, though in lesser intensity. 
But the actual region of the sun 
which gives heat, light and warmth 
is however the photosphere of the 
sun which is visible to us on normal 
days. The corona can be seen only on 
total eclipse days. The surface of the 
moon is uneven as we know and 
when projected against the sun. sun¬ 
light trickles down the valleys on 
the moon and these light beads arc 
known as Baily's beads after Francis 
Baily who discovered them in 1836. 
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This means tliat the sun shines 
Ground the dark smaller disc ot the 
moon like a bright ring. A partial 
eclipse results when the dark moon 
is able to obscure only a portion of 
the disc of the sun. In other words, 
outside the zone of totality of a solar 
eclipse, within certain limits, th(* 
eclipse is seen as partial. In fact, 
during the total eclipse of the sun 
which will take place on February 16, 
1980, the eclipse will be seen as par¬ 
tial from 30 degrees W longitude to 
120 degrees E longitude from lati¬ 
tude 60 degrees N to latitude 35 
degrees—an area which encompasses 
almost the whole of Africa « Saudi 


Place Magnitude Beginning of 

Eclipse 
h m s 


Ahmcdabad 

0.75 

14 

23 

UU 

Bombay 

0.87 

14 

18 

42 

Bhopal 

0.81 

14 

31 

12 

Calcutta 

0.96 

14 

46 

36 

Chandigarh 

0.59 

14 

38 

06 

Delhi 

0.65 

14 

36 

12 

Hyderabad 

0.99 

14 

28 

12 

Kodaikanal 

0.84 

14 

21 

36 

Lucknow 

0.75 

14 

39 

24 

Madras 

0.89 

14 

29 

06 

Nagpur 

0.89 

14 

32 

06 

Panaji 

0.99 

14 

17 

12 

Patna 

0.83 

14 

43 

54 

Pondicherry 

0.86 

14 

27 

42 

Pune 

0.90 

14 

20 

18 

Shillong 

0.90 

14 

51 

42 

Srinagar 

0.47 

14 

39 

54 

Varanasi 

0.81 

14 

41 

00 


Arabia. Iraq, liau, Alghaiiislan, 
Pakistan, India, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Burma, Mala¬ 
ysia, China, Mongolia and the USSR. 

Ancient Babylon was the cradle of 
astronomy where faithful records ot 
all .solar and lunar eclipses weie 
kept. The ancient Chaldeans (2500 
B.C.) examined the.se records and 
found a periodioty of 18 years and 
11-1/3 days (or 18 years and 10-1/3 
days it 5 leap years were taken into 
account) which amounted to 6585.32 
days and was called “Suros” by 
Suida. Any two eclipses ot a scries, 
be they lunar or solar, rcsembk*. cacn 
other so closely that they can be con- 


Greatest Phase Ending of 
Eclipse 


hi 

m 

s 

h 

tn 

s 

IS 

41 

12 

16 

50 

30 

15 

40 

06 

15 

51 

42 

15 

47 

18 

16 

54 

36 

15 

57 

24 

17 

00 

12 

15 

46 

42 

16 

48 

36 

15 

47 

18 

16 

51 

00 

16 

46 

54 

16 

55 

14 

IS 

41 

36 

16 

51 

30 

15 

51 

12 

16 

55 

12 

15 

46 

54 

16 

55 

06 

IS 

48 

42 

16 

56 

18 

15 

39 

48 

16 

52 

06 

15 

54 

54 

16 

58 

12 

15 

45 

48 

16 

54 

00 

IS 

41 

24 

16 

52 

42 

15 

59 

30 

17 

00 

12 

IS 

43 

42 

16 

42 

06 

IS 

53 

06 

16 

.57 

18 


sidered Mfetitions'of the turner 
ones. Titles (624-548 B.C), a mer¬ 
chant of'Miletus in Ionia (modern 
Greece),: who was recognised as the 
founder of Greek asironuniy, success¬ 
fully predicted the solar eclipse of 
May 26, 585 B.C. based on the earlier 
ecipse observed on May 18. 603 B.C., 
using the Saros method. One of the 
most important solar eclipses of his¬ 
tory is the one which happened du¬ 
ring the battle between the Lydians 
and the Medes. The eclipse so terri- 
licd both the armies that they imme¬ 
diately stopped fighting and agreed 
to peace. 

The duration of totaUty of a soiai 
eclipse can vary from as low a period 
as 0.3 minutes as happened in 1828 
A.D. to as high a figure as 7.5 min¬ 
utes as happened in 2186 A.D., the 
l.itter the longest in the history of 
the total eclipses of the sun. Long 
duration eclipses afford astronomers 
(' greater opportunities to study the 
sun, and its surroundings in particu¬ 
lar. Nowa-days, it has been possible 
In prolong the duration of totality 
bv artificial iiielhods. The earth rota- 
lt:.s on its axis at the speed of 1040 
inpli from west to east and the 
niouii’s shadow speeds across the sur- 
r.ice of the earth also from west to 
- asl at the speed of 2100 mph and 
the effective speed of the shadow,of 
the moon is reduced to 1060 mph 
(2100 mph minus 1040 mph) which 
can be easily exceeded by modern 
supersonic jet aircraft. In other 
words, by the supersonic plane keep¬ 
ing pace with the shadow of the 
moon the totality can be prolonged to 
80 minutes. During the two total ee 
lip.scs of the sun on June 30, 1973 
and February 26, 1979, supersonic 

aircraft chased the shadow of the 
moon and observed the totality for 
more than 80 minutes and conducted 
experiments. According to Dr. T. R. 
Von Oppolzer of the Vienna Aca¬ 
demy ot .Sciences who compiled a 
list of solar and lunar eclipses in 
1881, fur the period 1207 B.C. to 2161 
A.D., <1 period of 30 eeiituries, there 
will be two more total solar cclipsc.s 
in India, viz, on Uctober 24, 1995 

,'111(1 another on August 11, 1^9. 

During the torthconiing total 
ellipse of February 16, 1980, the sun 
will be between the con.stcllations of 
Capricorn and Aquarius and when 
tnraliy eclipsed, you can see the 
smallest planet of. the solar system, 
VIA. Mercury, some 15 degrees east of 
the Sun and Venus, the brightest of 
the planets seen shining a turthcr 
21 degrees east, both shining during 
laytime together with some other 
.^tars around the sun. 

Total solar eclipses mislead animals 
and birds. The birds go to roost and 
alnimals relax thinking that night 
has come, but are puzzled by the 
reappearance of light within a short 
time. Here, I must remove a miscon¬ 
ception from the minds of the pub¬ 
lic: during 'a total eclipse of the sun 
it will be virtually night. It is not so. 
The light of coursp will be very much 
reduced and will be equivalent to 
that experienced one hour after sun¬ 
set or one hour before sunrise. ■ 
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TABLE II 


Othei important places in India where the Solar Eclipse will be seen as 
partial (stations alphabetically arranged) 














Dawn streaks the ^ 

mthgidd. 

A million voices 
riseinbrnm^. 



Th« way of tha 
Guru 

Gurdwaras dul the 
landscape across the 
country, calling tha 
proud and exuberant 
Sikhs to the way of the 
Gurus. Be it at the 
Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, or remote 
snow heights of 
Hemkund Sahib, near 
the Valley of Flowers 
Call to tha faithful 
The call of the 
muezzin echoes from a 
tall minaret, a thousand 
heads bow in silent 
prayer. The faithful 
throng to the edifices 
of a living faith, at 


Worship takes as 
many forms, as the 
people of India. As 
music and dance. 

As living sculptures 
on ancient walls. 

As an offering of 
flowers and 
incense and flic¬ 
kering oil lamps. 

A swaoping 
etroam of faith 
From the sacred ice 
lingam of Lord Shiva 
at Amarnath in Kashmir, 
to the Meenakshi 
temple at Madurai, 
with its hall of 
thousand pillars From 
the fabled temple of Somnath 
to the 500 temples of 
Bhubaneswar where once 7000 
flourished Everywhere in India, 
you will see symbols of a deep faith 
In tha footatapa of Buddha 
The massage of the enlightened one 
grows in strength,through stupas and 
monasteries and cave wonders.The 
Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya The celestial 
nymphs at Aianta. the stupa at Sanchi 
Prayer flags fluttering in an evening 
breeze at Ladakh. 


the Oargah at Ajmer, the Jama Masjid 
at Delhi, tha tomb of Salim Chisti at 
Fatahpur Sikri. 

Rovoronco for lifo 

Mahavira took the path to austerity 
and founded a faith based on four 
fundamental virtues. His teachings are 
followed by millions and are enshrined 
in monuments like the Jam temples 
at Oilwara at Mount Abu. Palitana. 
Ranakpur and Calcutta 


Tho path of tho Saviour 

As early as the 1st century A.O 
St. Thomas gave the world its first 
churches in Madras. Ever since, the 
path to salvation has led to the 
white-washed churches of Kerala and 
Goa. To tha Cathedral of Velha Goa, 
where St. Francis Xavier lies embalmed, 
and thousands of other destinations. 

CoiTte end discover your kind of 
faith. You'll discover a lot moro to 
extend your stay. 
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How were you treuted 
in Tihar jail by the Janata 
and the Lok Dai gover¬ 
nments? 

A: ITift roughest treat- 
iiiont was meted out to me for the 
lirst 20 davs ot so. I was kept in a 
(cll in solitary confinement and *T 
was treat<Hi like the condemned 
prisoner who wa.s lodged five cells 
away. This oondemncHl orisoner w« 
the person who hijacked and blew up 
a plane in Lahore iii 1971. 1 was uot 
allowed even to have my Bible, much 
less Ollier books, (inodgntally Lai 
Uenga preached to 15>i Mizo residents 
ol Ufiiii on Sunday, November 17, 
Jl»i9 ai the Free Ciiurch in Green 
rark). No tan, no mosquito-net, no 
iicwopaper, no radio, no meeting re- 
laiives or triends without judicial 
permission, no towel, just a rough 
h.aiiKet and a cemented plattorm to 
sleep on. 

Alter 20 days the court granted me. 
B class but siul 1 was not kept in a B 
(lass ward. Apparently the Govern¬ 
ment had instructed the jail autho- 
iiiy to humiliate me. 1 vvas inter¬ 
rogated twice by CBt otiicials of the 
raiiR of IfbP, ’i'wo inspectors ol the 
Intelligence Licpariment are on duty 
fur /4 hours in my bouse even now 
But they do nut intertcre with iny 
day to day iunctioning though 1 am 
not allowed to leave Delhi and am 
suppu.sed to show my lace every week 
in tnc GBl headquarters. 

When I was in jail iny elder sou 
David was thireatened (with) arrest. 
The maintenance allowan(.y 3 which the 
New Delhi Government had promis¬ 
ed while bringing us here trom 
abroad was reduced to half. The tele¬ 
phone was disconnected and has not 
been restored till today. 

Q: What was the immediate pro- 
vocalion for your arrest? 

A: (Weighing each word) Well 1 
have been a guest of^ (the) Ind.an 
Government in New Delhj since Jan¬ 
uary 1976 but was kept under Illegal 
house arrest, so I did not know what 
was happening there. Yes, I have also 
heard that siiine arms were given by 
the Communist Party of Burma but 
most of them have been snatched 
froni Indian armed forces. In a 
hostile situation everything is fair. 
After all, from where would we pro¬ 
cure arms? 'ITicre gre very lignited 
resources. 

Q • Are you a communist? 

A:^ No. Neither is my Mizo Natlo- 
nal_ Front, (Now banned, the first 
political organisation to be banned 
after the Emergency). But I believe 
in seimlar democracy. We are not res¬ 
ponsible for the present situation. 
The Government unilaterally tenw-' 
nated the talks with me in February 
1979 and the then Home Minister, Mr 
Charan Singh, made a statement to 
that effect on March 20, 1978, in the 
Indian Parliament. 

Q: Mr Charan charged you 

with double talk, saying that you 
backed out of the agreement which 


everything is fair* 

Lalder^ga, the Mizo leader, told OM PRAKASH 


included the laymg down of arms by 
your supporters. Is it true? 

A; No, that is wrong. We have 
not entered into any sort of agree-' 
\ inent so far. Ip 1976 a joint Press 
v statement was issued that wo were 
V ready tor a political solution within 
Mile framework of the Indian Consti- 
^ tutiou. We also agreed to the cessa¬ 
tion of hostile activities till a final 
solution was reached. But wc never 
' agreed to unconditional laying down 
ot arms. The peace talks with this 
understanding, mind you, D<it agree¬ 
ment, was started in 1976, witn Mrs 
Gaiicim’s Government and was conti¬ 
nued with the Desai Government 
also. In tact Mr Desai has gone on 
record (as having said) that the so- 
cuited July 1 agreement was no agree¬ 
ment. it was some othaals of the 
Union lloiiic Ministry who misled 
hi.s GoveiTiment and the nation by 
wrongly saying that Mr Lai Denga 
.inci nil, MNi- bad signed an agree¬ 
ment but retu-ved to implement (it). 

t>.- Wliai the present situation 
amt your stand now? 

A: The sitiiauon is worst in Mizo¬ 
ram. There is a puppet Government 
led by Mr T. .Sailo, who in order to 
keep his masters here in good hu¬ 
mour is allowing the Indian armed 
pcr'somicl to let loose terror and bru- 
talii.v backed up by a draconian law, 
known as the Special Armed Forces 
A( t ot Assam. This law authorises 
iiiiy person above the rank of N(JO 
to shoot to kill any persons suspec¬ 
ted of being underground pc^rsoiincl, 
-search any hou-sc without a warrant 
and dc-.siroy any premises if in his 
op.nion he believes such house or 
picniises to be the hideout ot the 
underground personnel! These actions 
cannot be challenged in the court ot 
law without prior permission from 
Government ot India. There are ovci 
5,000 such persons who have the 
authority to search anybody’s house 
and shoot anybody whom they find 
susp.aous. Ihey have indiscrimina¬ 
tely kihed over 1,000 people since 
19o6 and have molested hundreds of 
women. 1 know such would not be 
the orders from the Centre but there 
cannot be any check in such a distur¬ 
bed area. Can elections be free and 
fair in such a situation? Elections so 
held in Mizoram can never, therefore, 
reiiect the true will of the. people but 
(can) only make a mockery of demo¬ 
cracy. Therefore, the Sailo Govern¬ 
ment is not democratic The vote 
percentage has been lowered from 38 
. to 33 per cent. The opposition Parties 
\>f Mizoram who represent 75 per 
cent of the population there think 
. that the problem of Mizoram is a 
"^imlitical problem and a political solu¬ 
tion. should be found. 

Q\.Maybe they would also change 
their stand oncg_ they come to power?. _ 


A: (Laughs) Yes, maybe. But I 
do not think so. Last year they were 
refused (the permission) to form an 
alternative government when Sailo’s 
Ministry fell. 

Q: Sorry, for the interruption. 
You were talking about your present 
stand. 

A; Yes, I was saying that the 
present state in Mizoram is Desai’s 
Government’s doing. I met him 
twice. Both times be threatened me 
with arrest unless the MNF surren¬ 
dered arms. But that was unaccepta¬ 
ble to my men. Finally they arrested 
me, a member of the peace delega¬ 
tion and a symbol of the MNF. 1 
was not arrested for a personal crime 
but 1 was arrested because of the 
stand and policy of the MNF Party. 
Therefore, the MNF men thought 
that the whole nrganisatipn had been 
arrested. Now 80 per cent of the 
Union Territory population is behind 
me. They all feel that first, all pend¬ 
ing cases again.st me and my family 
members (should) be withdrawn and 
only then could a meaningful nego¬ 
tiation be held, Mizoram is a tribal 
area and therefore it was excluded 
from the purview of the Constitution 
of India 1935, known a-** the State 
Act of India 1955. Because of the 
imposition of the Constitution of In¬ 
dia (in the making of which Mizoram 
was not represented) the Mizo people 
feel dominated. Therefore, the prob¬ 
lem of Mizoram is political and as 
such must be solved politically and 
not by military strength. 

Q: What is your political demand 
for the solution of the problem? 

A; I.t would be wrong to spell out 
any pol.tical demand without consul¬ 
ting the MNF Executive Committee. 
When the MNF convention in Calcutta 
resolved to accept a solution within 
the Constitution of India it was un¬ 
derstood that ^fence, Foreign 
Affairs, Cuftrency,- and Communica- 
tion-s will remain with the Centre 
and that Mizoram shall be one of 
the fcdcH-ating units of India and the 
nature of its autonomy to be nego¬ 
tiated with the Government of India. 

Q: You have recently met many 
Indian leaders including Mrs Gandhi. 
Do you think after the elections you 
can achieve this? 

A: I did not discuss politics with 
Mrs Gandhi. I just met her to thank 
her for the concern she showed to 
my family during my imprisonment. 
All other leaders like Bahuguna, 
Limayc,. Fernandes and Vajpayee ap¬ 
preciate! our stand. Even Mr Chavan 
said on November 21 in New Delhi- 
that he wanted to be in touch with 
me and that he was interested in a 
negotiaited political solution to the 
problem. This I believe is a positive 

development, _ 

'this interview was conducted on- 45 
November 22. 1979 
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Blending what Asia can giVe 
and Europe can teach 


By SWARUP DUTTA 


SHOULD a present-day Indian, with 
O no special interest in the personae 
of the nineteenth century renaissance 
in Bengal have any interest in the 
life ot Gooroodas Banerjee? The 
answer must be in the affirmative 
because any attempt to synthesise 
our heritage and tradition with the 
gains ol western civilisation must be 
of abiding interest to any Indian keen 
on achieving ‘progress’ without for¬ 
getting bis ‘roots'. Gooroodus’s life 
was one such long quest. What makes 
the b.ugraphy more illuminating is 
the attempt to relate the hero to the 
social history of his times. The 
broader canvas is the ‘Indo-British 
cultural confrontation’, against which 
Goixroodas truly conies alive. 

The greatest minds of the world 
were shaped by such encounters 
between two cultures. ‘The early 
Christian nursed his new faith on an 
intellectual diet which was mostly 
pagan. The finest minds of the 
iVbbasid period in Arab history were 
fed on Persian. The Hebrews were 
exposed to a pervasive Hellenic in¬ 
fluence. IThe great civilisations of the 
world fulfll themselves through such 
encounters with other civilisations 
and there can be no intellectual 
autarky that does not lead to in¬ 
tellectual death. The author presents 
in this biography the image of an 
orhodoxy which kept itself alive 
through a large measure of cautious 
liberalism and presents in the pro¬ 
cess the unique personality of a man 
who discovered the finest values of 
life in a tension between a love of 
tradition and a responsible non-con¬ 
formity. 

Our understanding of the persona¬ 
lity of Gooroodas has been so long 
moulded by Sarat Kumar Ray’s 
Ronoa-Gourab Gooroodas (1921), 
Chunilal Basu’s English biography of 
the man published in 1921, Hpendra 
Chandra Banerjee’s Remmiscenees. 
Speeches and IVrittngs of Gooroodas 
Banerjee (1927) mid the valuable 
essays in Sir Gooroodas Banerjee 
Centenary Commemorative Volume 
edited by Anathnath Basu in 1948. 
Bhola Chatterji has new material to 
offer. 

What separates us from Gooroodas 
today is not just the distance of time 
and (that is not too long for he died 
not more than 60 years ago.) is really 
a very long moral distance. Today 
we may be a little toO small to under¬ 


stand his greatness, loo self-centred 
to grasp the sclfles-sncss which bi.s 
career examplifies, too shallow to 
plumb the depth of a piops soul and 
too vulgar to appreciate f^s dignity 
and his refinement. He, relinquished 
his judgeship of the Cal^tta High 
Court because he thought he had held 
that office for too long and that it 
iiiu.st now go to somebody else. He 
accepted a second trriti of vice- 
chancellorship of Calcutta University 
only when Lord Lan^owne assured 
him per.sonallv that ' he would be 
relievctl of that office within a year. 
When Ldiisrlowne requested him to 
lomplcte his .secofid term a.s vice- 
chancelloi Iiq piil.tely di-sobfiged the 
ViciToy. Travelling with Lord Curzoii 
on the viceregal train he refusixl to 
have any food and appreciating the 
Brahmin’s rigour the Viceroy asked 
the train to stop to enable him to 
cook a Hindu meal at the nearest 
station. Gooroodas re.spected bis 
masters but never cringed before 
them for any favour. 

Today the whole question about 
Gooroodas is what really was bis 
attitude towards tradition in a chang¬ 
ing society and how did he respond 
to the new values of the nineteenth 
century Bengali renaissanre which 
absorbed some of the ideals of 
western liberalism? Bhola Chatterjec 
has raised this question and he has 
answered it unambiguously. And bis 
answer is sustained by an analysis of 
the interaction between tradition and 
modernity in a man who was too wise 
to exalt the one at the cost of the 
other. To say that Gooroodas was 
not a radical is to say the obvious. 
What is important is that ^ did nut 
believe in a radicalism which cut off 
society from its sjpiritual and moral 
roots. For the inheriters of an 
ancient civilisation a great future is 
built on the sure ground of a great 
past. ITiese of us who are incapable 
of appearing progressive without re¬ 
peating .some radical jargon or swear¬ 
ing by some imported ideology may 
not understand the naturalness and 
lucidity of Gooroodas’s liberal tem¬ 
per. Bhola Chatterji has very impor¬ 
tant things to say on Gooroodas’s 
very appropriately entitled as ‘Not 
an Iconcclast’. Gooroodas was neither 
a rebel nor a dyed-in-the-wool tradi¬ 
tionalist’ he says in this chapter, and 
he gives several intanc-es ot Gooroo- 
Jas’s capacity for integrating the 
finest things of tradition with the 
urgent needs of a modern .societv. 

That Gooroodas could be a deter¬ 
mined nun-conformist to be true to 


\ 

\ 

his conscience We from the 

brave stand he took in the famous 
Kalitani case in t^ Calcutta High 
(^ouri. In this easel the High Court 
was called upon tuldecide ‘whether 
under Hindu law as\.administered ia 
the Bimgal .School, a^idow who has 
once inherited the estate of her 
deqea.sed hiusbaiid is lli^^le to forfeit 
that e.state by reason of unchastIty* 
Kalitani took a paranitur after the 
itcath of her husband and on that 
ground a relation of ilcr husband 
(laimed her husband's plwpcrty. Hie 
case was heard by the Ftll Bench of 
the Cfalditta High (fourt aid amongst 
il.s ten members seven tedded in 
Livoiii of the widW aOi three in¬ 
cluding .lu.stire Dwaiakasath Mitra, 
the positivist dUagrecd. As a lawyer 
(inoroodas took the view tig property 
(MU u vested could not be dvested and 
further added that it wonid be the 
height of injosticc and inhimanKy to 
icdiue a widow to destitution for a 
moial hip.M- Gooroodas’s. view was 
looked upon as an assault on ortho¬ 
doxy from a most unsuspeced quart- 
i<r; but Gooroixias would no compro¬ 
mise his conscience to preicrve his 
repul.itiuii as a traditionalht. 

Bhola Chatterji has ire-sented 
Gooroodas as an educatpoLst not 
simplv bccau.se he was via-chancel- 
lor. H(> was an educationist because 
he had a philo.sophy of ducatjon 
which he pre.sented in his wirk like 
his 326-|»age. A Few Tbota^ts on 
kducalii/n (1,904) and 166-Da{e The 
Education Frobleni in India (1914). 
For a full statement of his phlosophy 
of life we must however turi to his 
Jnan O Karma (1910) a chssic of 
Bengali prose which Dr P. K. Ray 
compared to I,ocke’.s Essay on the 
Human Understandina- The vork re¬ 
veals the- mind of Goorodas as 
Dharmatattva reveals that of lankim- 
chandra Chatterji. The intdlectual 
temper which went into the making 
ot this book shows what LordCurzon 
found in the man's blend of he best 
that Asia can give and Eurtpe can 
teach'. Bhola Chatterji’s biognphy of 
(iooroixlas is the story of a Sengali 
who was an eminent jurist aid an 
eminent educationist and abo« all a 
man who embodied in his Ife and 
career the highest ideals of Ms race 
and of bis timc.s. 

An otherwise handsomely pnduoed 
book has been partly marftd by 
some proofreading errows. 

Indo-Brtiish cultural confrotation: 
Gooroodas Banerjee and his tines, by 
Bhola Chatterji, Minerva AsSKtates, 
Hs 20. 
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Cricket^s modern 
patrons 

By mCHARP CASHM^ 

How does a cricketer support himself when he is 
not playing the game ? The answer is provided in 
these exclusive extracts from “Patrons. Players 
and the Crowd” (Orient Longman Ltd., 

Price Rs/I20) 


-ia47 many PRIN 

i'os were forced to prune 
||ilieir cricketing ventures, 
dismantle their tearn^ 
^-USSyand to terinin.itc cricket- 
nig appoiivments. Some princes con 
linned to i inploy and even recruit 
.spoi tsiiienlbut their patronage was 
1)11 a I eddied scale. As a resuH some 
< I'icketers found themselves unem¬ 
ployed fod a lime, but nut for Jung 
because tie conimeidal establish 
nients ana the banks took over the 
role of patronage established by the 
prince's Jtii, to a lesser extent, bv 
the Britim. 

While there was a continuity in 
cricket mtronage, there was a signi¬ 
ficant emnge in the scope and pm 
pose of, post-Independence cricket 
cinployiicnt because the commercial 
environneiit was quite different from 
the woifd of the princes. Wherea- 
ihc' priicelv houses were sc'aWered 
.ill ov'i'tl'' ccnintr.v. the new l>utroll^ 

G. R, iishwanath, an employee 
of fboj Slate Bank of India 


were located mostly in Bombay and 
in other large cities; and this helped 
to change the cricket map of India 
by creating greater centralisation in 
till' g.ime. Tlie businessman also op 
crated under more constraints than 
the prince did. funding was no longer 
‘unlimited’ since Ihc modern sport¬ 
ing promoter was accountable to his 
board of directors or management 
committee which approved an annual 
.sporting budget wliicli defined the ex 
lent of the company cunimitnicut. A 
lirogramnie could be expanded but 
to do so a manager had to argue the 
case for increased expenditure. Then 
there were the constraints of the 



market. A fiim would, only take on 
sportsmen when it was doing welt 
and if there was a decline in the for- 
tunc.s of the company they would be 
the first group to go. Business houses 
were also sensitive to the policies 
and performances of their competi¬ 
tors so that the achievement of a 
company team often influenced the 
extent of a company coinmitnieiit to 
1 sport. The busiiiessniaii thus look¬ 
ed upon cricket patronage in a differ¬ 
ent light to the prince; a cricketing 
investment should be profitable to the 
«onipun.v in that it should enhance 
the advertising programme or at 
least be justifiable in terms of creat¬ 
ing general goodwill for the com¬ 
pany. Hence, it was necessary that 
such an investment should be tightly 
organi^d, well managed and closely 
scrutinised so that It was managed 
along professional lines. 

Bombay took the lead in cricket 
patronage since many of the largest 
firniii and banks of the country have 
their headquarters there. Much of 
the history of how contemporary 
p.itronage evolved in thi.s city was 
enshrined in the development of an 
niter-office tournament, the Times of 
India Challenge Shield, which enter¬ 
ed is fiftieth season in 1979-80. It w;.'- 
the opinion of K. M. Kangnekar, wiu. 
played in the shield matches in the 
1930.S and 1940s and represented 
India in 1947, that ‘Bombay cricket 
was built on the Times of Indi.i 
Shield’. Unfortunately, while then* 
.ye many books on eommiinal cricket 
in Bombay along with histories of 
the Ranji Trophy and Test cricket in 
India, this formative contest ha^ 
boon virtually ignored. This tourna 
inent was unique not only in India 
but in thj world; in the 1978-79 sea¬ 
son there were no le.ss than 260 ofBtx- 
teams entered in the seven divisions. 
An interesting feature of the compe- 






tition was that patronage operated 
not only in the top divisions, 
where teams could boast of many 
Ranji and Test players, but also 
at the level of lowly-placed G 
Division teams. Firms in this 
category could not match the high 
salaries of the A Division compai^ 
teams, but they could augment their 
salaries by 25 to 40 per cent for a 
good club cricketer who might help 
the team rise to the F or even the E 
Division. Another common practice 
was to recruit players on an ad hoc 
basis, to hire them just for the com¬ 
pany matches. Uncommitted univer¬ 
sity students provided a pool of will¬ 
ing cricket mercenaries. Although 
the eight A Division teams were the 
stronge.st, former and current Test 
players could be found in lower divi¬ 
sions. In the 1977-78 season Salim 
Durrani played for Century Rayon 
and Ajit Pai for the Bank of Baroda, 
both B Division teams. In the same 
year Mohinder Amarnath was recrui¬ 
ted by a C Division team, Air India, 
which was promoted to a higher 
division in the following year as a 
result. Amarnath, employed in the 
Delhi office of Air India, travelled to 
llombay to strengthen the Air India 
Times Shield team. While most teams 
would play only from one to four 
matches in the Times Shield (the 
maximum number of games would 
be seven in the lower divisions), 
there were many allied tournaments 
and successful teams would be invit¬ 
ed to play in the Police Shield, the 
Mahindra and Mahindra Tournament 
and many other contest.s While some 
matches were played at the week¬ 
end, others took place on working 
day*. 

VEB SEVERAL DECAD- 
es Tata’s developed poli¬ 
cies concerning the rc- 
cruiimcnt and employ¬ 
ment of cricketers which 
provided a model for most of the 
commercial patrons. A central notion 
was that the ideal time to recruit a 
cricketer was when he was young 
and on the threshold of his career 
rather than when he was an esta¬ 
blished Test player. This was based 
on the assumption, that it was better 
to mould a team gradually rather 
than to build from the top. Patrons 
followed this policy partly because it 
was cheaper to enlist a player at an 
early stage of his career before he 
had made his reputation. In addition 
most firms were aware that the 
poaching of established stars from 
other companies would only inflate 
the cricket market. A typical appoint¬ 
ment was that of Sudhir Naik who 
joined Tata’s in 1968, his second year 
as a Ranji Trophy player but six 
years before his Test debut in 1974. 
When Naik joined Tata’s he was a 
promising state player with the pros¬ 
pect of going further. 

The timing of recruitment was a 
critical factor because it was essenti¬ 
al not to strike too early, before the 
prospects of a player could be assess¬ 
ed carefully, or too late, for when 
the cricketer’s talents were known, 
recruitment would be more difficult. 


Senior players in the company team 
played an Important rots in spotting 
talented young players and in mak¬ 
ing the initial approaches. When 
Umesh Kulkami used to join Tata 
layers at the nets every afternoon, 
e caught the eye of the Secretary 
of the Tata Sports Club, Tamhane, 
who invited him to join Tata’s. Kul- 
karni joined the company in 1963. 
the year be made the Bombay team 
for the first time. There was good 
prospect that once a player committ¬ 
ed himself to a major company be 
would remain with the firm because 
it was in his long term interests to 
do so. 

Another powerful cricket patron in 
the 1950s and early 196Us was the 
Associated Cement Corporation (A. 
C. C.) which won the Times of India 
Shield five times from 1952-61 and 
once more in 1965. While the com¬ 
pany had retained a policy of cricket 
patronage since then, it has slipped 
back in recent times since the level 
of its more recent rerruitment lias 
not matched the expansionary years 
of the 19S0s. Unlike Tata’s the initial 
A. C. C. involvement in cricket wa.i 
not planned in any formal sense. 
Prior to Independence this then Bri- 
lish-managed firm had taken on the 
former Test player, S.H.M. Colah. 
who became a branch manager at 
Ahmedabad. Colah was not taken on 
as a cricketer since he joined the 
company after his relirement from 
the game. (In his playing days he had 
been in the service of Nawanagar), 
F.. S. Maka joined the company in 

1945 and M. K. Mantri was added in 

1946 but Mantri slated that “I was 
not taken on as a cricketer.’ Having 
completed his M. A., Mantri was re¬ 
cruited as a junior officer through 
Mic ivgular channels, in fact when 
iVianlri became a contender for the 
Australian tour of 1947, though he 
later failed to win selection, one 
manager expressed concern because 
it was the firm’s intention to send 
Mantri to the Far East to explore 
tins market at the very same time. 
Rusi Modi then joined A. C. C. in 
1%(L Although Modi was then an es 
tabli.shcd Test player, he did not 
secure the position as a cricketer; 
rather the critical factor, he suggest¬ 
ed, was the help of tlie Governor of 
Bombay who spoke to the Chairman 
of A. C. C. on Modi’s behalf. Modi 
had been aide-de-camp to the Gov¬ 
ernor since 1948. 

The Reserve Bank of India manog 
ed to intrude into the twu-horsc race 
between Tata’s and A.C.C. between 
1952-63 when it annexed the sbieUl 
in 1956. This was the first occasion 
in which a bank made its presence 
felt in the premier inter-office com¬ 
petition but it proved to be a false 
start. The bank’s success was largely 
the result of the shrewd recruiting 
of its captain, M. S. Hardikar, who 
had joined the bank as a clerk In 
1954 when be was taken on as a cric¬ 
keter. Hardikar bad studied only up 
to the inter-sdence level which 
would not have been sufficient to 
gain admission to the bank through 
the regular channels. He left the 


bank in. 1962 because he realised that 
he would not have gone up very high 
there. Unlike Tata’s and A.C.C. the 
Reserve Bank cho.se to engage most 
of its shield team on an ad-hoc or 
contract basis. It did this by “employ¬ 
ing” promising college students “for 
the sake of bcinU on the muster roll’’ 
in order to play three or four match¬ 
es per year. The bank’s 1956 recruits 
included Dilip Sardesai and S.Adhi- 
kari, who later played for Bombay. 
They were at college when they 
joined and received Ks 250-300 just 
to play for the bank. Sardesai recoun¬ 
ted that while ‘I could have stay¬ 
ed with the bank if I wanted to 
...I was nut iiiterc.sted in them and 
they were not interested in me other 
than as a cricketer’. The engagement 
of young, uncommitted cricketers on 
a contract or professional basis was 
and is a common practice. Ajit Wadu- 
kar, when he was at university, used 
to ‘sign the mu.ster’ for a pharmaceu¬ 
tical company, then in A Division, 
and received Rs 35 per game. In 
more recent times. Hemant Kanil- 
kar, who is employed in his family’s 
building and contracting firm, which 
liu also jointly qwm.s, turned out for 
J.K. Sports and for Century Rayon 
ill tlie Times Shield. 

Employment opportunitie.s outside 
lloiiib.iy were even more limited in 
the 1950s. At the time of Iiidepcn- 
denre Vinoo Mankud found himselt 
without a job since Nawanagar could 
no longer employ cricketers. Maiikad 
c'lio.sc to become a professional cric¬ 
keter which meant spending part of 
the year in the Lancashire League 
and another part with a number of 
Ranji Trophy teams. Onoc, when hr 
was visited by Pankaj Gupta in 1948, 
iie asked ^why something could not 
be done to keep our cricketers at 
home*. There were a number of other 
players of the 1950s who followed 
Mankad to the leagues and became 
professional cricketers within India 
also: they included C. S. Nayudu, G. 
S. Ramchand, V. Maujrckar and 
Subiias Giiptc. However, employment 
as a professional cricketer was only 
a short term solution to the problem 
of a career as Guptc discovered 
when hi.s art was on the decline; he 
knew that his professional days were 
over and tried to settle down to a 
good job. As he was unfortunate 
in not landing a good job he decided 
III settle down in the West Indies 
wliere he obtained a job in a sugai 
concern in Trinidad. 

Unlike today, when cricket cnliau- 
ccs career prospects,in the late IfldOs 
and 1950s the game could jeupardi.se 
a career and vice, versa. Rusi Modi 
regarded himself fortunate to have 
secured appointment us aide-de-c.imp 
to the Governor of Bombay in 1948 
since this was a useful job for e.sta- 
blishing contacts and his career in 
general and it was offered to him at 
a time wHen cricketers were not paid 
very well. However, this prestigious 
position seriously interrupted Modi’s 
cricket career because he could now 
only appear in Test matches and had 
to forego most first-class cricket, in¬ 
cluding the Ranji Trophy matches.V 
To be continued 49 




Hawkins® cooks healthy food 
with least trouble 
and greatest safety. 



The Lord Bat-Krishna ot the modern age. 


Nutrition 
und h>iticfie 

Hawkins prossuro cooking gives 
your family healthier food than 
ordinaiy cooking Studies by the 
Central Food and Technological 
Research Institute show that certain 
nutritive elements, particularly 
vitamins and proteins, are better 
retained in prossuro cooking. 

And Hawkins gives you more 
hygienic food because it cooks at 
12? C, the temperature used for 
sterilisation. You may not know that 
oidinaiy cooking at lOO’C docs 
not destroy ah germs but pressure 
cookirg at 122"C does' 

A simpl" illustrated instiuction 
book, with 127 tested recipes, 

IS available in English and 
12 Indian languages. So you can 
give your family food ttiat's tasty 
as well as healthy 


C^ok Quickest 

The Hawkins pressure cooker cuts 
cooking time bv more than half. 
Hawkins cooks even faster than 
most other pressure cookers 
because its design allows more 
room for steam circulation. 


Stive Rs. 2(N) a >vtir 

Scientific trials have proved that 
Hawkins saves you, on an average, 
53",. kerosene or any other fuel— 
gas, coal or electricity This means 
you can save over Rs. 200 every 
year in fuel costs alone. Your 
Hawkins will pay for itself in the 
first yean 

You ran save on food bills too: 
coarse, less expensive varieties of 
cereals and meat, which you may 
not normally use, can be tenderised 
and made tasty in a Hawkins. 


Saw; (Ml iiiaintcnaiicc 

Hawkins gives the least trouble. 
The Hawkins gasket and safety 
valve last longer than in ordinary 
pressure cookers. 

Hawkins has a written guarantee 
for 5 years. All parts covered 
by the guarantee are replaced free. 
Hawkins service is always free. 
There are Hawkins Authorised 
Service Centres with factory- 
trained mechanics in most 
important towns in India who 
provide prompt, expert service. 


Thenafest 
pressure eotdfier 

The special Hawkins design makes 
It accident-proof. Because the lid 
opens downwards into the pot 
instead of sideways, the lid cannot 
be opened even by mistake until 
the pressure inside falls to a 
perfectly safe level. The safety 
valve is under the handle bar so 
that when it operates the steam is 
deflected safely downwards. 

Invest now in your family's health 
and happiness —buy a Hawkins 
pressure cooker. 
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Asif's last 


By KiSHORE CHATTERJEE 

WILL always remember 
till my cri^etini; memo¬ 
ry fades like the four- 
thirty light at the Lden 
Gardeus, the farewell 

innings of Asif Iqbal Rizvi, the Pakis¬ 
tani captain. I shall remember it for 
all its triumph and all its tragedy. 
A long innings like Asif’s had to 
come one day to an end. But what 
made the atmosphere at Eden 
Gardens on that Sunday evening 
tense with anticipation was the fact 
that Asif Iqbal, wih a perfectly timed 
sense of drama and destiny had 

announced his retirement on the eve 
of the Sixth Test Match. So, every 
one of the 85,000 spectators watch¬ 
ing Wasim Raja return to the pavi¬ 
lion, knew that Asif Iqbal would 

come out for the last time on the 
battle green of a Test Match. 

We saw Asif walk down the club¬ 
house steps past the clicking cameras 
and emerge into the light and we 
watched him with a sense of breathl¬ 
ess excitement. Someone in the crowd, 
with a sense of drama equal to Asif's 
own, pointed out that he was wearing 
the traditional green Pakistani cap. 
Instead of the white panama he usu¬ 
ally dons. Was this a touching ges¬ 
ture from a man who was throughout 
bis long cricketing career, one of 
Pakistan’s brigbest stars ? We sliall 
never know. But this wt knew, that 
Asif wanted desperately to win and 
if ever a captain deserved to play 
the innings of his life and lead his 
country to victory it was Asif Iqbal 
as he walked out in tlic pale light of 
the evening sun to play his final 
innings at tlic Eden Gaidens. 

I do not know wheiiier any of the 
others did, but I prayed that evening 
to whatever god of rules the destiny 
of cricketers. 1 prayed for Asil Iqbal. 

I forgot for a moment that this was 
a war in white lluuncis. J ignored the 
national flag that waved a few rows 
in front and I hoped that Asit would 
play an innings like his famous I4e 
at the OvaL On this early February 
evening too, the stage was .<K;t for 
heroics and Asif couldn’t have liopcd 
for a more challenging end to his 
Test career. Pakistan needed 153 
runs to win with about i5 iniputcs 
and 20 mandatory overs in hand, 
when the caplain took guard. 

There is something inexplicably sad 
about a famous cricketer going out 
to play bis last Test innings. As Asif 
slowly walked to the crease I thought 
that his had been a long career, a 
chequered innings—from his Ranji 
Trophy days in Hyderabad to his 
early Test career as a seamer in 
Pakistan, to his emerging, because of 
a shoulder injury and inspired by a 
match saving partnership as a bats 
man, to become, eventually, the 
best member six batsman in the 
world. 

Though the cares of (xptaincy had 
weighed on Asit's elegant shoulders. 
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tie had played two characteristic fan* 
ings at Bangalore and DelhL la the 
first innings of the Sixth Test his 
sporting declaration had deprived us 
of his batting. And now as the 
Indian fielders stood clapping: be was 
going to start his- last Test innings. 

OW brilliantiy Asif ^ 
gan. With Jdved Mian- 
dad at the other end, he 
spearheaded a session of 
daring, professional batt¬ 
ing which made the asking rate of 
seven runs a^ over look easy. As 
Asif stole the most impossible singles 
1 reahsed that he was determined to 
turn his final hour into his greatest 
triumph. Here was the man who 
had gone on record saying that to 
play against India in a Test match 
was the greatest ambition of his life; 
who had come back from retirement 
to play the 1978 series in Pakistan, 
and who had reached the apotheosis 
of his ambition when he came to 
India as the captain of the visiting 
Pakistani team. Now, in the dying 
hours of this long six-Test series, 
with bis team two down, he was 
making a final Herculean effort to 
snatch an imposible vetory. 

I bad always wanted to see Asif 
bat, because it is unorthodox bats¬ 
men like him who keep alive the un¬ 
expected quality of the game, which 
is one ol its most enduring charms. 
On that final evening Asif’s batting 
was an example of brave and inspir¬ 
ed professionahsm—the maimer in 
which be danced down the pitch to 
play Kapil Dev. The way he, like an 
Ustad playing ntaiu>, pi.iyea tits 
shots at whatever point he desired. 
And how well young Javed Mian- 
dad responded to every call of his 
skipper. Together for a short and 
scintillating half hour, Asif and Mlan- 
dad on that final evening of the 
series, gave us a glimpse of high 
powered professional batting which 
had made Pakistani cricket so fam¬ 
ous. And then, as we were savour¬ 
ing the beady brew of pure vintage 
cricket Asif Iqbal slipped and fell 
while trying to steal a hectic second 
run and was run out. Had he not 
slipped he would certainly have 
reached home safely before Karsan 
Ghavri’s throw could find Dilip 
Doshi’s hands. Instead, with a look 
of desperate anguish which still 
haunts me, the Pakistani captain 
saw Doshi take the return smartly 
and bring to an citd bis last inmngs 
and his Test career to the sad music 
of falling bails. 

As I saw Asif pathetically reach 
for the crease. I thought that this 
was typical cricketing irony that this 
grand fighter should end his Test 
career in this terrible manner. To 
slip and fall at the time of bis great¬ 
est triumph : what a way to go, I 
thought. For Asif and Miandad with 
the support of Imran and Bari to 
follow may have pulled olf a fantas¬ 
tic victory, and nobody in the Eden 
Gardens that evening, wiUi the possi¬ 
ble exception of the eleven Indian 
players would have grudged them 
this honour. 
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M.V. CHIDAMBARAM 

Modern luxury air-conditioned passenger ship 
offers a pleasant holiday travel to 

MALAYSIA and SINGAPORE 



Sails every 21 days from Madrais 


• No. 'P' form formolitio* o Avail of U.S. ^ 600 undor Foroign Trowol Schomo. 

o “Stay on board" facility avallablo at nominal chargoa If roturning on aamo voyago and avoid hotol oaponaao at 
Singapore and Malayaia. o Concoaaional faraa for grooptraval and atudanta. 


The Shipping Corporation Of India Lid. 

‘Sbippiai Havaa', Madam* Cama Road. lombay-dSt 021. Phaaa : 232000. Talaa ; 011-2314/2371 
'Sbippiai Hoa**'. 13. Strand Raad. Calcutta-700 001. Phona : 2323S4. Talaa : 031-2200 
‘Cbandralak*. 30. Janpatb. Now Daliii-110 001. Pbana : 322027. Talaa : 031-2200 

Our Agonta : « P V Sfc»ia atalimMa ll*wtk«> a C*. P»I. ltd.. lU. Inahl Ckatti tuwl. Madtat-ltl Mt H|«»I» : H781 T«l«« : lut-Ma 


THE BIGGER 

THE TREE more shade 

it can give 



Cdnara Bank is growing Growing 
fast to serve even more people in 
even more ways. With over 1180 
branches all over India — some 
penetrating deep into rural area, 
some in the heart of cities — we 
serve two worlds with equal 
efficiency The world of big 
business and industry wilfi 
expertise in all aspects of fin.jnce, 
trade, marketing and export, and 
the world of little villages where 
people are sMI searching for a 
better way to live. 

Poised today on the threshold of 
rapid growth we are toning up our 
organisation to peak efficiency The 
fifth largest bank in the country 
and larger tomorrow, the tradition 
of Canara Bard( remains 
involvement 


CANARA BANE 


maa CB 14 b—79 












The cold pens of statisticians can¬ 
not tell cricket enthusiasts of to¬ 
morrow the essence, the flavouCt the 
atmosphere of AsiTs short farewell 
innings. When this Indo-Pak series 
is history Asif’s “run out 15” will 
seem to the readers of tomorrow to 
be no score at all. But once again 
cold statistics will lie, for it will 
not speak of the effect his tragic 
dismissal had on the crowd which re¬ 
acted instantaneously with a gigantic 
groan that turned Into one of the 
grandest ovations given to any cric¬ 
keter at the Eden Gardens, as Asif 
gathered tte debris of his hopes and 
aspirations and walked back to the 
pavilion. The effect on Miandad of 
AsiTs ran out was shell-shockmg. 

Aa he saw Asif tall, he sat for a 
long time on tjie ground in . anguish. 
Consolation and encouraging words 
from Imran Khan, the next batsman, 
had no effect. 



^ Had Asif Iqbal been bowled, or 
s canght or even Ibw we would not per- 
k baps have felt so cheated. Had be not 
^ played so well, shown so much pro- 
~ mise of greater excitement ahead, 
we would not have felt that with his 
departure cricket had suddenly 
dropped on earthy, dusty green from 
Olympian heights. As Asif walked 
back, he may have noticed some rose 
petals on the ground, for they were 
the scattered remants of a garland 
which a little boy running into the 
ground had want^ to give Asif and 
which had been torn to shreds near 
the clubhouse during his struggle 
with the authorities. Asif could well 
have picked up a few of those scatt¬ 
ered petals as a sad memento of his 
final farewell Innings. For a more 
glorious garland was snatched away 
from him by the irony of fate which 
makes cricket, like life, sometimes 
so bitter sweet. ■ 
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Fun and games 


DAVID McMAHON reports on the Telerama Single Wicket Competition 



Sunil Gavaskar and Kapil Dev; Joint winners of the Telerama trophy 


r [ERE was tun and frolic aplenty. 

Lots of high jinks and laughter. 
And once in a while there was 
some serious cricket as well. It was 
certainly a welcome change from 
the tensions of the recently ronclu- 
ed series against Pakistan and it was 
abundantly clear that all concerned 
enjoyed themselves throughly. To all 
intents and purposes, the second 
Telerama Single Wicket Champion- 
shm was good fun all through. 

The big attractions were the Test 
players themselves, of course. With 
them were a number of local stars 
and T. Srinivasan of Tamil Nadu 
who was here on holiday and who 
participated wearing Karsan Ghavri's 
trousers and someone else’s shirt. 
There was another familiar face as 
t«ell — M. L. Jaisitnha, the ever 
popular “Jai” as ho i.s known. Jai’s 
first, round opponent was Karsan 
Ghavri who lost his wicket before ho 
could cross Jai's score. The latter’s 
victory was greeted with generous 
applause, while one section of the 
stands chanted "Ho had to lose, ho 
had to lose, otherwise ho would have 
been dropped from the Tost squad”. 
(Jai is one of the selectors.) 

Then there was the encounter bet¬ 
ween Chetan Chauhun and Sunil 
Gavaskar. Chauhan batted first and 
went out to the crease prm in arm 
with his former captain. Later, 
when It was Chauhan’s turn to bowl 
to Gavaskar, a catch was floored in 
his second over and Chauhan, unflap¬ 
pable as always. grinned broadly. 
When the performance was repeated 
the very next ball, Chauhan turned 
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to the fielder and laughingly mimed 
the greasing of a palm. Naturally the 
crowd loved him for it. 

Yashpal Sharma too, seems to be 
another born entertainer. In his 
semifinal tie against Kapil Dev he 
started by demanding a new ball. 
When this request was turned down 
he bowled a few deliveries with the 
old ball that was given to him In¬ 
stead. Then he stalked over to the 
umpire and in mock anger demand¬ 
ed that the ball be inspected. The 
umpire played along with him 
and dutifully made a show of inspec¬ 
ting it before returning it with a 
smile, whereupon Yashpal shook 
his head emphatically and gesticula¬ 
ted wildly, indicating that the seam 
was split. Of course the ball was giv¬ 
en back to him while he threw a 
mock fit of sulks. When he lost to 
Kapil there was another show of his¬ 
trionics as he pretended to cry in 
mortification. Dilip Doshi made a 
big hit before his home crowd — 
literally, that is. When he walked 
out before the start of his first match, 
commentator Ashis Ray announced, 
tongue-in-cheek that India’s new all- 
rounder was about to take guard and 
was rewarded with a roar of laugh¬ 
ter from the stands. But Doshi prov¬ 
ed that he meant business and ham¬ 
mered nine runs off the first of the 
three overs, which remained a record 
until the semi-finals. He had it all 
his way till he met Gavaskar in the 
quarter finals, which turned out to 
be the closest encounter of the d^. 
Gavaskar batted first and scored 19 
runs before Doshi dismissed him 


Then, as Doshi prepared to square 
up to Gavaskar’s bowling, Dicky 
Rutnagur announced over the PA 
system “Now let us see whether 
Doshi’s batting is better than Gavas¬ 
kar’s bowling’. Doshi came very near 
to elbowing Gavaskar out, as he had 
only five runs to get off the last 
three balls. But with one ball to go 
his score still hadn’t moved and des¬ 
pite the fact that he danced down 
the pitch for the last delivery he 
coulw’t hit the six that he needed to 
win. 

The final between Kapil and Gav¬ 
askar turned out to be the liveliest 
bout of the proceedings. ’The latter 
batted first and scored 24. Then the 
fun started in earnest. Gavaskar bowl¬ 
ed the first ball to Kapil with his ten 
fielders in the arc between long on 
and long off. Then he set a normal 
field and Kapil raced to 20. Gavaskar 
took the ball and walked to the 
boundary line to begin his run up 
while Kapil shivered In mock trepi¬ 
dation. Then he turned around to bat 
left-handed but when he resumed, his 
normal stance Gavaskar refused to 

budge, till he reverted to batting left 
banded. Once, Kapil allowed the 

ball to rap him on his pads and 
Gavaskar appealed raucously for 

Ibw and finally sank to his knees in 
supplication while Kapil guffawed at 
the other end. With the scores tied 
at 24 each it was natural that Kapil 
should be caught but it was a mea¬ 
sure of the spirit of the proceedings 
that the crowd didn’t shout for re¬ 
funds. ■ 


Chitrciit Ghos*' 




WNiii iiNNy BLOSSOMS... 

BCAirnniL things happbn 



CAS BC 31/79 


/''HEMBUK Itumnied with 
^ activity during the two- 
day-loog wedding cclebra 
tions of Rishi Kapoor and 
Heefu Singh, filmdoiii's 
steadiest pair for over four 
years. First day, (January 
22) it was the typical 
Funjaln wedding, complete 
with the white horse httraut 
which was to meet the 
car cavalcade of the bride’s 
party. Prominent among 
tile bridegroon>’.s party wa.s 
Dilip Kuinui who arcumpani 
c<l the baraat-procession, as 
Kisbi’.s relative. Chintu, 
needless to say. was nearly 
tainting with the excitement 
and the claustrophobic garb 
he had to wear. Nectu 
was her usual, cheery, spor¬ 
ting, casual self deck<^ in 
veiy pretty bridal 
lipciy. The next day was the 


typical iilmi party scene, a 
real mob turncHi out at the 
reception which was held 
at the J\K Studios. It was a 
i-eal mela. Someone said it 
wouldn't be considered a 
success if it were not such 
a crowded, police-controlled 
aifair! A week after all the 
celebrations, Raj Kapoor was 
ensconced in his cottage- 
ruom at the Studio, 
conferriug daily with his 
c-|o.se aides. He is about to 
start work on his next tilm, 
after a gap of three years 
smc<> the making of 
Hal yam Shivarn Sundram. 

real takkar betwer^n 
. two cats which is going 
to take place, should prove 
two things, (a) who is the 
better actress and who is 
prettier. (b) who is the 


hero’s real girl. The two 
cats are YogUa BdU and 
Raiueetc aod the hero they 
are falling over, and 
co-starring is MUbun 
Chah/ravarly. The film is 
Khwab made by Shakti 
Samanta, who has always 
liked Yogita and {[iven her 
good roles in all his films. 
But both Yogita and 
Ranjecta are telling people 
separately that the one has 
a better role in the iUm 
than the otluir Of course. 
Ranjecta has been a bit 
more tactful and careful 
about what she speaks. But 
dear dear Pinky who is 
openly hostile to the other 
girl, who has more films 
with her boyfriend, is the 
one who wants a confronta¬ 
tion and i.s working to that 
end. 



S O what if newcomer 
Deepti Naval spends a 
lot of tune with GtiUarl 
She used to do it before the 
fifan world took any notice 
of her and the two enjoyed 
painting and muric together, 
besides poetry and weaving 
dreams of artistic ambition 
for the young aspirant So 
what if she still gives him 
her time today, when she 
has made some headway in 
films? He was her first 
film-contact, wasn’t he? ' 
Never mind that they look a 
strange ^r—she, glowing 
and shining with youth and 
he, grizzly and unshaven 
with more salt than pepper 
in his hair. If she doesn't 
mind it, why should the 
gossips? 

U NLIKE Katy Mvrza or 
Movshunu Lbatiarj* 
who started their respective 
careens with tlie ambition 
of becoming the uext 
“Maena Kumari", there is a 
new girl, to<mam Dhiilou 
who has made it but bates 
the thought of being likened 
to the “Greats” like Meena ' 
Kumari or any other legend. 
Sba is embarrassed when 
some flatterer tells her she'll 
surpass Meonaji. She feels 
quite rightly, teat she is so 
young gad such a long 
ahead of her that 
being bracketed with the 
oMtime greats is not 
desirable. She is happy 
running around in her 
jeans and doing little 
romantic films with acton 
like Farouque Shaikh in 
Nooria as the dimpled 
Kashmiri belle and is in no 
hurry to become a legend. 
Other “youngsters’' luease 
note. 


r is not for any (rtber 
reason—espedally their 
past affair—that Sample 
upodM did not attend 
Ronjeefs wedding, but the 
terrible fact that she had an 
teddent and broke her bade. 
She was standing on the 
dining table to wear a aarL 
She took a tfep bade while 
adjusting it forgetting that 
she was standing on a table. 
The step brought her 
CTfshing badewarda on the 
floor and' ahe couldn’t get 
up. Confined M bed for 
aeveral weeks, she isn’t 
allowed to stand up for 
long. And ao everyone . 
thought Simple was weeping 
away at home while her 
cx-flame Ranjm was getting 
married. ■ 



<<fN Madras two people 
1 can’t be close to eadi 
other without getting mar¬ 
ried, but Bangalore isn’t that 
conservative” said Kannada 
director T. S. Ranaa while 
den:ving reports tliat he’s 
soon going to get hitched to 
his star-discovery Ashwini. 
Though Ranga’s Saodri is 
yet to be released in Karna¬ 
taka, it has been already 
screened for the critics and 
Ranga’s film industry friends. 

V: very successful new 
director from Miidras, J. 
Mahendran hcd sign^ Ash¬ 
wini for Uth^npootMl. Hence 
^he interest shown by Mad¬ 
ras Press in Ashwini and 
Ranga. Following the success 
of Uthiripookal Ashwini has 
received many more offers 
but she seems to be reluctant 
to come to Madras. Well, 
th<* Madras iournalLsts like 
to believe that she will 
change her mind, if Ranga 
accompanies her. 


A well known Tamil 

journalist who also hap¬ 
pens to spawn stories and 
direct films, recently narra¬ 
ted one ot bis new stories 
rto a bright young actress 
and her mother. The story 
revolves around an ex-actre.ss, 
her daughter who’s also an 
actress, and a family friend, 
a director, who has an 
affair with the mother, and 
then “makes it” with the 
daughter. The two women 
seemed to be impressed by 
tbe story, but the mother 
politely suggested that -some 
other actress, other than her 
own daughter, ought to be 
featured in the film The 
journalist didn’t really know 
why the two women were 
feeling so .squeamish about 
the story. A month later be 
.knew. The director perfm- 
m^d a vanishing tridc and 
gcit married to the brij^t 
young actress, Tbe mother is 
still sobbing and telling tbe 
whole world what a big bad 
wolf the ex-family friend 
was. Of course she doesn’t 
want people to ask her if 
she too had an affair with 
her daughter's “husband”! 


VTOW that he’s threatemng 
to daub himself with 
grease paint and play 
celluloid Robinbood, MGR 
has started asking jour¬ 
nalists not to indulge in 
scurrilous writings. Well, 
has he forgotten the past, 
4ifhen some of the magazines 
run by bis Partymen oon- 
ta.ned vigorous gossip items, 
not to forget thq highly 
salidous bedroom stories? 



J l^T as MGR is about to iributed to the planning ol 

resume his acting career, joint ventures. Once upon a 

bis celluloid rival, tiiiic. Kdrunaaiow s nlm con- 

^anesan, who’s still going tained lengthy tirades _ 
strong, and looks quite fit against religion, but since 
(umike MGR) has agreed to Sivaji is averse to suA. 

work in two films written things now, Karunapidiu has 

by M. Kaninanidhi. Sivaji to be content doling out 

and the DMK boss came political inuendoes. (Ohvi- 

closer during th^ recent pur- ously, these will be aimed 
liumentary elemons, and at MGR.) 

Karunanidhi's participation OlVAjm prestigious film 

in Sivaji’s eldest son Ram- Rii>hi Moolam inspired 
kumar’s wedding also con- by a very successful play. 


g couidn’t stand the coropeti- 
s tion offered by BilJa, and 
3 has turned out to be an 
w average success. Of course, 
C jts d.rector S. P. Muthura- 
” man should feel glad that 
» Rithi Moolam has done far 
I better than Vetriku Oruoan, 
S a bundled per cent disaster 
' involving Sivaji and S. P. 
Muthuraman. 

M EENA, the sprightly 
model, who made her 
debut in Srid/ior's Shaklhi 
(opposiie Kunuta/uutiin) has 
been replaced by upcoming 
Malayaiam actress Ambika. 
Meena was qu.te enthusias¬ 
tic about the iilm, but her 
old man w)>u seems to be a 
conservative Catholic was 
feeling terrible about her 
debut on screen. He didn’t 
mind his daughter modelling, 
but a screen career, well, 
tbe Church wouldn’t like it. 
Anyway, the producers of 
Sbakti too must have lost 
interest in grooming Meena 
though they were qpite 
enthusiastic about her 
initially. A lung charter of 
my-daughter-won’t wcar- 
revealing-costumes and my- 
daughter-won’t-do- this was 
presented to the producers 
even before the contract was 
signed. And the demands 
got stiffer once the shooting 
began. 

A huge procession of Swanii 
Ayyappa devotees was 
passing through Mount 
Road. One of the devotees 
happened to look into one 
of the cars stationed at the 
traffic junction, and whispe 
red Uthiri Rookal. Almost 
every devotee vriio was 
chanting the name of Swami 
Ayyappa with frenzy looked 
at the actor whose 
pcrfocmance in Uthiri 
Pookal is still raved about. 
This hit film was released 16 
weeks ago. And the actor 
Charuhaaan who came into 
the film accidentally. doe.sn’t 
seem to be interested 
in films any more. A lawyer 
by profession, Charuhasan is 
busy organising brother 
Kamalahasan’s film career. 
“Well, mine was a well 
written role. And it wrs 
acceptable becau-se it was 
well placed in a good film, 
but personally speaking, I 
should have done far bi-tter. 

If I were the director, and 
someboly had given a 
similar performance. I 
wouldn’t have been satisfied" 
he said. 
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STREAMLINED 

The secret behind the 
well-dressed woman 

Usha Streamlined. 
The machine with patch-o-matic and drop feed 
mechanicms for easy darning, embroidery and applique. 

A special, decorated, chrome plated dial-type stitch 
L regulator lever with lock arrangement. 

A built-in light over the stitching area. 
An open-type shuttle race for quijik and easy 

maintenance. 

A hinge type slide plate for easy bobbin ramoval. 

A five year guarantee 
Manufactured in an integrated factory, one of 

Asia's largest. 

^^^^^^^^^rvica from an all-India network of dealers. 

Also available in easy 
instalment plans. 
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\ARETyi 


Sunday week 


Baginiiliig Pcbniaiy 17 

This week the Sun, Mercury end Kethu are conjoined in Aquarius, Venus is In Pisces, Rahu, Jupiter and Mars are 
In Lao and Neptune and Uranus are In Scorpio. The Moon will be moving through Pisces, Aries and Taurus from 
Aquarius. 




ARIES (March 21 — 
/ April 20) Your domestic 
problems will cease to 
, cfcw bother you. Your flnan- 
clal position too will 

Improve. On the professional front 
you will achieve success. Don't In¬ 
dulge In flattery. Keep yourself 

very active. You will be able to get 
more money through your efforts. 
Your Clark days are coming to an 
end. You will make new friends and 
silence your enemies, apod dates: 
17, 19, 20 and 22. Lucky numbers: 
4 and 6. Favourable direction: South¬ 
west. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
May 22) You will face 
problems on the finan- 
r\ 7 -^^ clal front. However, you 
^iii make a lot of 
money later In the week. Do not be 
extravagant. Your demands will be 
met. Avoid unnecessary expenses. 
This Is not the opportune moment 
for speculation, gamblirig of betting. 
Depend more on partnership ven¬ 
tures. A short journey 

is also predicted. Good dales: 20, 
21 and 23. Lucky numbers: 3 and 7. 

Fawureble direction: North. 

' GEMINI (May 23 — 

June 21) You will soon 
find a solution to your 
proBlems. Depend on 
efforts. Don't 
be slack. Be swift and serious. 
Financially you will find it difficult 
to make both ends meet. Your 
family problems will continue to 
bother you. Your brothers and sis¬ 
ters will force you to seek loans. 
Property deals will be clinched in 
your favour. However, you will 
spend the weekend gloriously. Good 
dates: 17. 18 and 20. Lucl^ num¬ 
ber: 13 Favoi'rable direction; South¬ 
east 

CANCER (JUfW 22 — 
Ju^f 22) You will be dls- 
owned by others, 
‘a Priends will let you 

down. A serious tussle 
is also likely to take place Avdid 
a hapazard way. Be careful about 
controversies. Be cautious In youn 
movements. Don't take decisions in 
suits pending in courts. Don’t stand 
guarantor for others. Avoid travel¬ 
ling. Not a good week for begin¬ 
ning a new venture. Good dates: 19, 
21 and 22. Lucky numben: 4 and 7. 
Favowabis directions; North and 
West. 




LEO (July 23 — August 
22) Your words will 
weight. Take 
steps in the right 
> direction. Success will 
ultimately come In all your vetr- 
tures. Letters will bring you good 
news. Some will profit through 
speculation, betting and gambling 
Generally, a good wot‘k for busi¬ 
nessmen and professionals. Meet 
seniors and elders and chalk out 
new plans. However, someone will 
suddenly fall sick or expire in your 
family. Good dates: 18. 19. 21 and 
23. Lucky numbers; 2 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction; West. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) The first 
' three days are favour 
/ able lor you. You may 
'''' reap the harvest by 
your recent efforts. On the other 
hand you will also meet with dis¬ 
appointments and failures. Don't 
postpone replies to letters. Look 
seriously to the agreements and 
deals you have entered. Your 
domestic (ront will remain peaceful. 
Good dotes: 17, 18, T9 and 23. 
Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. Favoiireble 
direction: North-west. 


i \ libra (September 23 

^ — October 22) You will 

'0 against 

i the current to succeed. 

You may not have 
enough resources to meet the ex¬ 
penses of your family and for main¬ 
taining your status and dignity. 
You wilt have to strive hard to get 
loans. Keep a watch on your health. 
Don't lose your balance or use 
harsh words. For businessmen this 
Is the Ideal period to enter Into 
contracts. Some will get transfer 
orders and promotions. Good dates; 

19, 20 and 22. Lucky numbers; 10 
and 3. Favourable direction: .South¬ 
west. 

. , t. SCORPIO (October 23 

, — November 21) A con- 

genial atmosphere pre- 
yells throughout this 
w "* week. A good week 
for love and matrimonial affairs. 
Financially, your position will Im¬ 
prove. A good week for the middle 
class. The domestic front will be a 
source of happiness. Some will 
gain In speculation, betting and 
gambling. Good dates: 

20, 21 and 22. Lucky numbers: l 
and 3. Favourabe direction: West. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
..X bar 22 — Decamp 22) 
!f,(\ You will face problems 
% I 'V'' '.i; on the financial front. 

' Your aspirations are not 

likely to be fulfilled. With hard 
work and Initiative you can turn 
the tide In your favour. ' You may 
suffer from severe physical and 
mentil strain. Maintain silanca at 
home and outside. Wait for better 
days. Keep away from races and 
clubs. You may undartaka a Iona 
Journey. Check extravagant tend¬ 
encies. Friends may let you down. 
Good delee: 17, 18 and 22. Luek^ 
numbara: i and 8 . FavounMa 

directlona: South and East. 


'.T.. r/i 


V7 CAPRICORN (Oaeambar 

1 ■“ '*•"“•7 ao) Look 

^ after the health of your 

. chllden. Ladles will 

- iHiy new dothes and 

receive presents. A couple of Im¬ 
portant things ere likely to get de¬ 
layed. Don't feel dejected. You will 
have to play host to distant rela¬ 
tives. Some people may get transtar 
orders against thair wishes. A good 
week for businessmen to acquire 
new stocks and enter Into" 'new 
agreements. Good dates: 

17, 19, 21 and 23. Lucky numbera: 

2 and 8. Faveursbie dfreeUon: 
North. 

AQUARIUS (Januaiy 21 
socc; — February 19) You are 
^ advised to remain on 
' our guard. You need 

more financial re¬ 
sources. You will soon have a bitter 
experience while seeking help or 
loan. Many problems will become 
complicated for want of money. 
Don't go to races or clubs. Don't 
worry about suits ponding In the 
court. Good datea: 18, 19. 21 
and 22. Lucky numbers: 2 and 7 
Favourable direclion: South. 

■'ll PISCES (February 12 

— March 20) The be- 
ginning of the week Is 
"*^24 friM o1 opportunities. 

yjpj gpjj Ijggp g 

close watch on pending law suits. 
Don’t lend money. The home front 
may prove troublesome. Depend on 
your own intuition. Good dates: 17. 
19. 20 and 21. Lucky numbers: 8 
and 7. Favourable diractlon: South¬ 
west. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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3000year old recipe for total health 


Dabur Chyawanprash 
builds family health in 
four ways 


I'lftinufi C 

ndu ta\tY 

: ompiumti iti 
naturat 
form 



1. Keeps body tissues young 
Dabur Chyawanprash slows 
down the wear of body tissues. 

2. Builds body immunity 

Dabur Chyawanprash raises 
the total body resistance, and 
is also indicated in coughs 
and colds. 

3. Builds alertness 

Dabur Chyawanprash helps 
build alertness in children and 
develops the faculties in old 
age. 

4. Has anabolic properties 
Dabur Chyawanprash helps in 
the upbuilding of the body. 

CRecip^^h^od^^^^^^’ 

The recipe for Chyaw anprash dales 
hack over 3000 years, when, it is said, 
the physicians of the pods prescribed 
it for Rishi Chyawana to restore his 
youth. Although the oldest health 
tonie in the world, it is today 
manufactured hv Dabur in a modern, 
^lygienicandfull^iutomated factory, j 


An Avurveilic health tonic 

CHYAWANPRASH 

Available at .ill leadiitg (.hciniMs ami nieUical shops 


Basic to a beautifu l b athroom! 

Neycer’s exclusive range of designs and colours- 
and your exclusive touch 

Ciracious homes not only in 
India but overseas as well, use 
Neyccr’s lovely and durable 
colicciion to advantage. 

For your bathroom, too, choose 
nothing less than Neycer. Add 
.1 personal touch with your 
own decorating ideas - attractive 
accessories, clever lighting, 
fresh llowers. foliage plants. 


Beauty in your bathroom 
Beauty that lasts 


The Neycer range and 
your imagination 
produce truly 
exclusive results! 
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chess 


flotoalsch (Mack) 



Andarsaon (Whita) lo mova 


PoaHlon mHtr BImek’m ZtM aiaa* 

HANDS UP Ihoae who have playad an 
endgame recently. Hmm, not many The fact 
IS that precious few players have the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so In most club and’t^nty 
matches games are sent (oi; adjudlealion 
altar 30 or 40 moves, which means that the 
players themselves rievar really gat a 
chance to explore the dark mysteries of the 
endgame- In addition there are tho9^ Who 
hold the sacrilegious belief %at andgamas 
are boring and agree a draw'as soon as the 
queens are exchanged This is all a great 
pity because many superficially simple posi¬ 
tions are vary rich in possibilities, a fact one 
can only really appreciate by playing them. 

Undisputed master of the ‘simple’ posi¬ 
tion IS the young Swedish grandmaster Ulf 
Andersson I remember seeing Ulf play 
friendly games at Hastings some years ago 
He would set up the pieces normally Iwt 
would remove the queens (sometimes 
queens and rooks) from the board before 
playing Needless to say. he won' every 
game Even in serious tournament play Ulf 
IS always trying to simplify With every 
exchange his eyes light up a little, so that by 
the lime the board is virtually denuded of 
pieces his face is positively aglow Ha wins 
nearly all his games in the ending— I cannot 
recall one of his opponents resigning with 
more than a handful of pieces still left on 
the board —and doss so with alarming regu¬ 
larity Ulf has one of the best tournament 
records of any player in the world this yaar. 

I give an example of Andersson's play, 
taken from the big International tournament 
in Munich earlier this year. Note the speed 
with Which the black pieces grind to an* 
almost mesmeric standstill. 

White* U Andersson (Sweden). Black. K 
Hobatsch (Austria) 

Double fianchetto opening, 

1. N—KBS. N—KBS; 2. P-OB4, P—QB4; 3. 
P—KNS, P~ON3; 4. S—N2, B— N2: 9. 
0—0, P—NS; 6. P—NS, B—N2; 7. B—N2. 
O—O; 8. N—B3, P—047! If Black tries to 
maintain the symmetry with 8. . .. N—B3. 
then 9 P -04 favours White. Best is 8 ... 

N—H3I 

9. NxP, NxN; 10. BaB, KaB; 11. PaN. 
OxP;12.P—041, PaP; 1S.OxP,Oaa; 14. 
NaQ, BaB; IS. KaB. Stop yawning, the 

game is about to begin and White will start 
with a small but clear advantage. His knight 
Is much mors active than its opposite 
number. 

IS..,P—Ons. To develop his rook \la the 
back door 

18. OR—B1, R—A2; 17. R—B% R—01; 18. 
P—K3, P—K4? A mistake. Black weakans 


his pawn formation. 

18. N~BS, B-B3; aa P-KN4IA vary nice 
move. Andarason envisagas using me K4 
square for his pieces and maybe orte day 
undermining the Black KP with P—NS. 
aOl..., R—03; 21. KR—B1. N—02; (OUQ- 
RAH) it. R — B8I Already virtually a winning 
mova. Black will pay dearly (or his mova 18. 
.... P— K4; weakening the squares along his 
third rank. 

22..... RaR; 23. RkR, K—B2; 24. M—02, 
K—K2: 28. H-K4, R—N2; 28. P-N4. To 
keep ttte black knight out of B4 
28. . . „ R — N1, Black has no constructive 

moves at all. 26.P—B4; 27. P x P. P x P; 

28. N-N3. P—85. 29. N-B5+ Is highly 
unpleasant. 

27. N—B3I. P—B4; H ha continues to wait 
the execution comes thus: 27. . R—N2; 

28. N-QS f. K—B2: 29. R—061. K—N2: 30. 
»—K6. K—B2; 31. R—K7-*-. K-N1; 32. 
RxNI. RxR; 33 NxP4 

28. N~08E. K—B2; 28. K—NS. P-KR4;SO. 
PxBP, Px P; 31. R—08. R-N2; 32. K—R4. 
K—N2; 33. KxP arvl Black rasigrmd T^ 
White king will walk back along the fifth 
rank artd gobble up everything in sight. 

MICHAEL STEAIM 


bridge 


THE French magazine, (.« Bridgeur, has a 
long-running feature, ‘L'Entame de . by 
JosS Le Oentu. the title serving as a peg lor 
a variety of interesting deals. Recently he 
posed a problem concerned specifically 
with the lead. Your hatKf is; 

A A 10 9 
V A O 8 5 
♦ K O 2 
A A 7 3 

You are West and the bidding goes: 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

— 

— 

No 

No 

1A 

1 NT 

3A 

4¥ 

4A 

No 

No 

dble 

No 

NO 

No 



The question is not so much ‘What should 
West lead?' as 'is there any concaivab'e 
reason lor leading a low club?' For this is a 
hand with a history Two Indonesian 
brothers, named Manoppo. have been 
under a heavy cloud since their win in a Far 
Eastern Championship a few years ago. 
This incident was widely quoted, for partner 
held 

A J 

tr 9 8 4 3 2 
* 10 8 7 5 3 
A K 9 

Obviously the lead of the low club was an 
outstanding success. 

Le Dantu goes over the top in his com¬ 
mentary. 'Is there really one expert in all the 
world capable of finding such a lead unless 
he had a secret code with his partner?' he 
asks. And ‘It is evident that this haivf atone 
would suffice lo convince a jury'. 

But if the bidding is correctly recorded, 
what is West to make of East's double of 
Four Spades? He cannot have anything 
worth while in trumps or diamonds and ha 
would not place any value on the King of 
fiearts, holding a long suit. That his double 
is bas^ on the King of clubs is not just 
likely, It is almost certain. 

Pressing home, Le Oentu quotes the 
verdict of the panel of the American 
Brid^ World. The 35 champions, so called, 
answered the problem as follows; 

20 for the to of spades; 7 (or the Ace of 
spades; 4 for the Ace of hearts: 3 for the 
King of diamonds; 1 lor the 8 of hearts (not 
a bad Idea, because It may give partner a 


chance to laed a diamond through the Aoe, 
making the dafenoe easier). 

If not ona of the champions could aae the 
virtue of the low club lead, more fools Iheyl 

TERENCE REESE 

stamps 



VISITORS to the Llechwedd slate caverns at 
Blaenau Fastlniog, In North Wales, can ride 
on the miners' tramway through a network 
of tunnels and underground quarries in 
what was once the largest of the Welsh slats 
mines. As souvenirs of (heir visit they can 
also buy stamp-like publicity labels lo stick 
on their picture postcards. Designed by Ivor 
Wynne Jones, of Llandudno, and priced at 
5p, one of the labels shows an slectric 
locomotive hauling a passenger train 
through the caverns. Another issue features 
Alice Liddell, who spent holidays at Llan¬ 
dudno, and the White Rabbit whom she 
followed into Wonderland. Although these 
Llechwedd labels have no postal validity, 
they are certainly of interest to cxjllectors of 
Welsh philatelic ephemera. The Ciitderella 
Stamp Club (hon sec G M Dorman, 35 
Smith Street, London SW3 4EP) caters for 
philatelists collecting local stamps, charity 
seals, publicity labels and the many other 
'Cinderellas' of philately. 



IT IS a sobering thought that, by gently 
tearing down the row of perforations be¬ 
tween these two British stamps, the owner 
could reduce their value from C350 to about 
3Sp The stamps come from a sheet 
intended for making into stamp booklets As 
each pane of six stamps needed a maigin at 
the left (or stitching, special printing plates 
had to be prepared. These product rows 
containing first a margin, then three stamps 
followed by three stamps upside down, and 
then another margin. As a result, the third 
and fourth stamps of each row wars upside 
down in relation to each other, an arrange¬ 
ment known to philatelists as t8te-b8che. 
Occasionally the t8ts-b8che stamps passed 
into circulatfon and this pair realised C360 
at a recent Warwick and Warwick sals. 

C.W. HILL 
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For household protection 
against pests 

I use FINtT. 

It's safe and effective! 


An insect-free house, yes. 
But not at the cost of 
household safety. FINIT 
acts quickly and effectively 
vi/ithout leaving 
behind any 
toxic residues 
that could be 
harmful to 
children. 



HINDUSTAN PETRCMfUM 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(A Government of India Entarpriaa) 

CASHPF-7.141 



Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—and what 
brilliant whiteness' Ranipal whiteness! It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Use Ranipal regularly—for whiteness that shows! 



Ranipal®for cottons 

Ranipal® S for synthetics and blends 


Shilpi Sa-2A/78 
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S^IOVEL / SURE, 8UT YOU 
HOUR I HAVET05I6N 
WALK? A THI5 CONTRACT 




YOU UIIU. WORK FOR A FLAT 
FEE, PROVIDE YOUR OWN LUNCH 
ANF PAY YOUR OWN INSURANCE 




IF IT SNOWS WITHIN 
TWENTY FOUR HOURS, 
THE SlPEWALK MUST 
6ECLEANEPA6AIN 
WITHOUT CHAR6E... 


WE ALSO HAVE EXCLUSIVE RI6HT5 TO TOUR 
SHOVEL ...WE HESeUVE ALL TV, MOTION 
PICTURE, RAPIO ANO VIPEO CASSETTE 
RlOHTSt IN PERPETUITY... 


/ IF YOU WHISTLE WHILE YOU 
( WORK, ALL RECORPIN65 BECOME 
OUR PROPERTY > 


THE area To be 5H0VELEP RUNS 
FROM THE PORCH TO THE STREET.. 
HERE, 5I6N ON THE BOTTOM LINE... 


THE CONTRACT 
IS LONOER THAN 
JH6 SIPEWALK! 


Nourishment in 

euerKdroD! 




For lustrous growth 
of my hair, 

I use Keo-Karpin 
every day. 

Gently perfumed, 
non-St icky 
Kco-Karpin is so 
light... yet so 
nourishing ! 


A HAIR OIL OF 
DIMINCTION 

fOOD i fOmt Kil NAIR 
DEV’S HfDICH SfOlkfS ITD. 




O/KE-1/79 






























Bacaitse 
OOONIL dtim tncfths 
^nd cocktmchoQ, m^kes 
&utQ outdothossUyfhsh 
Thagt^nt ^ndssde ftom 
msectQ. 


30 times more powerful than 
naphthalene balls. 

Keeps the air fresh and 
fragrant in homes... 
especiallv in toilets. 


CHAlTRA-BLS-tSS 
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this india 



a dog were imprisoned by the police, 
for the first time in criminal history, 
in connection with a dacoity, accord 
ing to the Superintendent of Police. 
Chhatarpur. He said the dacoits had 
started a new method of using animaLs 
to drive away the police party pressed 
into action to check daooitics —AncrUa 
fiazor fatrika (Tapas Gupta, Baripada) 

ANANTAPUR: Sugalis, a tribal sect 
living in an old settlement for the 
pa.st several years under insanitary 
conditions, have refused to take advant¬ 
age ol the housing .scheme for the 
weaker under the "food-for-work” pro 
gramme. A housing scheme for the 
weaker sections is being implemented 
under the programme and 5,100 houses 
in all the 16 panchayat samithi areas 
will be completed before March. Mr 
P. V. Chowdary, Minister for Endow 
uients, who gave this information said 
the small Sugali settlement was near 
his native village—Nuthimadugu. H 
said the SugalL. believed that they 
would lose all their wealth and become 
poor if they left their old houses— 
The Hindu (K. Subbaramaiah, Kurnool) 


India abroad 

LONDON; Gurdev Gill left home alone 
ouc night, walked to a public telephone 
and tried to call her boyfriend. A 
normal thing for a 20-year-old single 
British girl to do. Gurdev, however, 
was Indian and in the end she was 
shamed into drowning herself when 
her family lound out she had brokfii 
their strict moral code. At least LS 
teenage Indians in West London have 
committed suicide in recent month.*. 
Official say that all were victims of 
the clash between eastern and we.stein 
cultures and attitudes. Now worried 
officials are looking for ways to save 
the lives of young immigrants who 
want to live, love and marry as they 
choose—not as their old world families 
dictate. What compels young people 
like Gurdev to kill thems'ilves? OHen 
It is the prospect of m.-r-jing a man 
or woman ficy not cnlv do not love 
but in many cases never actually met. 
For others it is wearing a san or a 
turban when everyone else is dressed 
in jeans. Or learning about British 
traditions in schools and then being 
forced to unlearn them at home. For 

1 _ 

Illustration /Ahi Bhusan 


pii'ors 30 for the eniiy Qivi'n first 


PUNE; Twenty-eight-year-old Neelim- 
kumar Khaire claimed to have set a 
world record by staying with 72 
poisonous snakes for 72 hours at a 
stretch. Tile beaming business 
managcinont graduate came out of a 
glass house containing the reptiles at 
3.53 pm ending a ordeal which he un¬ 
dertook to prove that snakes are not 
man's enemies. About 70,000 visitorv 
saw him moving freely among the re¬ 
ptiles, which did not harm him though 
they fought among themselves. He had 
entered the .'pccially constructed pen¬ 
tagon-shaped chamber at 3.55 pm on 
January M to live with 27 monocellate 
cobras, 24 Russell’s vipers, nine bind 
cellate cobras, eight banded kraits and 
four kraits —The Hindu (K.P. Andavan. 
Gohichetlipalayam) 

TIRUPATI; An unknown devott>e offer¬ 
ed Rs one lakh in ten bundles o> 
bundi'i'd rupee currency notes on Sun¬ 
day (Januaiy 15) to Sri Venkateswara 
at Tiruin.ila. ‘lliis was made known 
when soiling of day’s collections was 
made—/nawn Ejcpress fR. Somon, Pal- 
ghat) 

ALLAHA4A1): A tuncral proccs.sion 
was taken out from Ba»rhna kKality in 
Allahabad aft >r dropping one full gla.ss 
ol wine >n tiic coipse’s mouth. Tlie 
majority of the mourners were also 
served with wmc with the same bowl 
Ott 'Tuesday (January 22). This wa^ 
stated to De the last wish of the deceas¬ 
ed who had also urged that none should 
weep over his death —Northern India 
Patnka (Rajncesb Ratra, AJIaiiabad) 


some like Guidev it is just fallmg in 
love.. Since iiu/ving to England fou, 
years ago Gurdev bad not been allow¬ 
ed to leave iier home alone at least 
not until her matriage was arranged 
for 1981 to a man in India. She work¬ 
ed as a machinist in a clressmaking 
factory. Her brothers or parents ato 
ompanied her to and from work each 
day. Somehow .somewhere in her 
cloistered life, Gurdev met an Engli.'-h- 
man and fell in love with liiin. She 
probably knew it wa.s impossible but 
she managed to keep the relationship 
a Secret from everyone except a girl¬ 
friend. The la.vt month she broke with 
tradition. It is still a mystev v*"'’ 
may be she wa* f-'flir.., ,,i.i e >'i nu.i- 
f ;i ; to 

g',' o'l'. k; '.lie iorbidden 

c.di, it',’- hf' brother suddenly round¬ 
ed "i rii.'i and saw her. Gurdev 
r; v.iy She did not go far. An 

hour later her brother found hci 
floating face down in a canal near her 
home in the Southall section of West 
London.— 

Northern India Patrika 


without comment 


THERE might bo a tendency, be-', 
cause of its overwhelming strength.) 
on part of the ruling Party to bci 
intolerant—Frank Anthony in vtbe; 
Lok Sabha. I 

AS apprehended by us, the Lok| 
Sabha election results have en-? 
couraged criminals, who have beenl 
lying low, to surface once agaiil| 
-^yoti Basu ^ 

NO state can have complete auto-| 
Qoinv—if wc do grant it, there | 
would not be any India at ail— I 
Inoira G 'I'.dLi’s comment on ’West? 
BetigaTs demand for total auto-f 
Qomy r 

IN politics, one should take sanvas ^ 
or take the right decision at tbci' 
right moment—Hsryana Chief Mi-| 
nistcr Rhaian Lai 

WUA'n:VER little I have is pledg¬ 
ed to the service of the jiation- 
tlaji Mastaan 

GUU didn't make me popular Justj 
t(< ht! a movie star or spend my) 
d.iv* fishing or playing games, li 
tliiiik my mission is to do some-j 
thing good in this world—Mubam-! 
mad All 

YOU take Pakistan out of the 
region, and you will find that you 
have not one inch of soil where 
America can have any influence-— | 
right from Turkey down to VIet-j 
nam—General Zia-ul-Haqto Ameri¬ 
can reporters 

US sells out Shah to Khomeini— , 
Headline in Blitz " ‘ 


.VBEL Muzorowa is a childish ^ 
btsliop who does not know what. 
be is talking about—Joshua Nkomo { 

TITO has alwa.vs stood upright. I 
He does not want to hang on as f 
an invalid like (Spain’s Francisco) | 
Franco—A Yugoslav source quoted 
in Newtsweek « 

THE study ot Gandhi has become 
a virtual cottage industry in the ' 
last 30 years, producing schools, 
museums, foundations and more 
than 400 biographies —Newsweek 

' CAN hit any shot I need to hit...,, 
i i'lel *':nt It my best there is II 
nobody i cant beat — M.’rjna 
Nsvratilova 

I USUALLY have nothing to say 
in mv cartoons, so I camouflage! 
this lack of "message” in my vvorkl 
by CTowding my drawings with as| 
many things and people as possi¬ 
ble—Mario Miranda 


ii^lHIDIARy 



HOW FAR IS 
THE TILT ? 


IS Mrs Indira Gandhi really sno 
portinj; the Russians on the Afjjr,. 
nislan issue as is made out to be,' 
It should be rei-alled that hei ini¬ 
tial reaction to the novi's of the 
Soviet am-ptanev of the “invila- 
tiou" to their troops, was hostiU 
But she changed her stand later, 
and India is now considered to be 
in the Soviet camp on this ques¬ 
tion. But Mrs Gandhi i.s not ail that 
pro-Soviet. and an indication of 
that IS available in the first r"*'- 
elertion issue of Surj/tt, the niaj a 
zine edited by her jounger daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Mancka Gandhi. Here is 
the question, followed by the ans¬ 
wer; But don’t you think it is a 
rather dangerous trend that ano¬ 
ther country should intervene in 
the affairs of a nation merely be- 
rause it has been ’'Invited” bv a 


group of people?" Mrs Gandhi’s 
repiv was: '”The point to be consi¬ 
dered IS the immediate objeotive, 
that is. lessening the teniion so 
that the danger doesn't come, to 
us also. We therefore have to en¬ 
sure that whatever we s.a,v or do 
does not aggravate the situation”. 


FRESH GUEST LISTS 

I'm; Soviet embassy in Delhi is 
in a lix. Before the coming of the 
Junuta raj it used to keep in touch 
solely with the CPI and the Con- 
gre.ss, and all invitations to youth 
confei enees from the Committee 
lI ' -.1 ;*h Organisations of USSR 
(the iipi-.v body which controls alf 
youth activities, including Komso¬ 
mol) used to come to the CPI’s 
All India Students’ Foderataon and. 
to the Indian Youth Congress. But 
in 1977 the Russians started invi¬ 
ting many other youth organisa- 
t.ons, including the RSS controlled 
Janata Yuva Morcha. The Con¬ 


gress (I) youth wing, in fact, was 
cold shouldered a little in the past 
months. Now the Russians are 
urgently making amends. It re¬ 
mains to be seen how Mr~Saniay 
Gandhi will react to the fresh fn- 
vitations which have started pou¬ 
ring into the lYCd) office. 


REHABILITATED 

- - _— ■ - 

PUBLIC notice was taken of the 
resurrection of P. S. Bhinder in the 
police hierarchy and his promotion 
as the police commissioner of 
Delhi. But the smaller men as 
usual have gone unnoticed. Sanjay 
Ganahi’s original security guard, 
sub^inspector Jodb Singh, is also 
back in the secunty wing of Delhi 
police after having been banished 
from this elite force for about 21 
months. Jodb Singh was taken off 
from the PM’s personal contingent 
after Morarji Desai took over. But 
he continued to be in the security 
wing. He was removed from there 
in March 1978 when a photogra¬ 
pher representing a West German 
Journal was found snapping Mr 
Desai on the steps near Parlia¬ 
ment House’s gate no. five one day. 
Mr Desai asked his personal secre¬ 
tary, Mr Tonpe, to find out whe¬ 
ther a photographer was allowed 
to be around. When Tonpe enqui¬ 
red from the security staff he 
found out that the man responsi¬ 
ble was Jodb Singh. Then Jodh 
Singh’s antecedents came to light 
and orders were passed fur hi.s 
immediate removal from the secu¬ 
rity wing. So off went Jodh Singh 
to an obscure police outpost be¬ 
hind Daulat Ram College in Delhi. 
His involvement in the Amethi 
shootout case along with Sanjay 
Gandhi had already cost him a 
promotion. Now a superceded Jodh 
Singh is back in the PM’s security 
staff, deputed to guard Sanjay 
Gandhi. 


LEFTISM NO BAR 

WHA'f was the self-proclaimed 
leftist, Mr Shashi Bhusban, up to 
just after the change of Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre? He weis con¬ 
tacting his friends in the Con¬ 
gress (I). Why? To join the band¬ 
wagon of course. 


TAILPIECE: Lok Dal’s Meerut 
district committee has a' member 
by the name of Dharmendra 
Shastri. Guess who he is? Uncle 
of Mr Kama! Nath, IMP (Congress- 
I) and confidante of Sgnjay 
Gandhi, 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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^KMild modesty preveiit a lavge 
from showiiig off a shapely leg? 




There is hope for the large 
man unhappy with his 
silhouette. Rist, proper eating. 
Refuse second heli^gs. 
When potatoes be^on, stout 
denial is best And, of course, 
dress intelligently. Slim, 
well-cut trousers, shap^ 
jackets, smafl prints. 

Soft, natural shoulders 


with little or no padding, 
vendess jackets, a generous 
range of pin and pencil stripes! 
all convert embarrassing 
curves to smooth,elegant 
lines. Be very careful, though, 
about the faoric. 

We are. Raymond’s superb 
quality is ensured in every 


metre by 250 (that’s right, 
250!) ‘perfect-fabric’ 
processes. Value woven right 
into the warp and the weft. It 
wears well through the life of 
the fabric. Remember the 
name. Raymond’s — the 
fabric that gives you true 
value. This year or next. 


USyniOHjl'S suitings 

A Guide to tlm Well-DntMcd Mal« 



SAA/FD/t9A1 


STAtUtORV WANNING CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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The Agfa laoly Q takes pexfect 
snapshots in dim, soft li^t. 
Open the aperture wide to 
f/S.6 to get as much light as 
possible to the Sim. Set the 
shatter at 1/30 second, slow 
enough to allow correct 
image registration. Shoot 
from a distance of 1.83 m. 
with the Isoly Srmly on a 
tripod. Use dow Blm for 
neater shaipness—123 ASA 
The result? A; 
in low light. 


. perfect picture 


The Agfa Isoly Q is a great 
all-round camera. You simply 
adjust settings, distance and 
Sim to freese a sports scene 
forever, capture every 
detail, near or distant, oi a 
landscape or get close 
enough to snap a leopard 
snarlmg! 

The Agfa Isoly II is built to 
German speciBcations and 
undergoes over 100 exacting 
tests. 


See this fine camera today at 
your friendly Agfa dealer. 



ONrtribtilora: _ 

AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 

Blanches'. Bomtiay • New Delhi 
Calcutte • Madras 

(SlRssialarad Tradamaifc Ol Aala-Gevaan, 
Antw«rpA.ev«rkusan.Manufactufsrs of 
Pholoaraphic Products. 


<^ISOLY-ll 

fof pfolc#/io«Mii 


SIMOES/AO/C/78 







riicy (lon’i build holds 



ivn 19 tyt If' 

which wi» buili 10 bo j paUco Naturally 
pvoryihing about it it laviih And thii lavithnott 
tiarit with lit lO-hcctaro groondi—to big It ovpn 
ac (ommodalot a mini golf courte' No olhor hoin 
It built on «uf h grand lin«t Not anymore 
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On the night o( February 6, lerrof was let loose m 
Parasbigha village in Jehanabad subdivision of Gaya 
district. A band of armed men gunned down seven 
peopie and roasted alive another five. Two SUNDAY 
correspondents report on the Parasbigha holocaust and 
the retaliatory Oohlya carnage which were sparked off 
by a land dispute. In Bihar, the mood is one of confron¬ 
tation and revenge. 


A total solar eclipse occurred after a span of 82 years. 
RAQHU RAI was at Konarak to photograph th>3 his¬ 
toric event. 
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The winning formula 

'<<|NUmA’S INDIA " by M. J. Aklur 
1 (.i.iiiuary 20) Wct.s a shrewd pieto 
of wriiini*. The analysis of the 
landslide vutory of ihc CoiiKiess (I) 
uiid<‘r Mrs Gandhi was quite corrett 
There were two major Gietors, as the 
electoral coalition ot women. Muslims, 
harijaiis and brahmins in addRiun te 
the so-called "charisma vote”. .Second 
IVi the electoral mallicma(ii'.an.s lail 
cd to take into consideration the fad 
that Mrs Gandhi had one ‘‘caste’* 
solidly behind her—the women. This 
combination of I actors catapulted her 
Innn the political abyss ol 1977 to 
the diizy heifthils of unprecedented 
IHirsonal triumph once auain. With 
tho'thist" and‘faith reposed in her, 
will she belie the talks of dynastic 
and desposic designs'? 

].t. Col. Anant Dees'll diet'd), 

J ■■ hpnr. 

MRS Gandhi's victory seems to have 
taken everybody except the common 
man by .surprise. Once again the 
media went wrong where predictions 
were concerned. Their a-ssessment of 
the pre-poll situation was completely 
lopsided since they were prejudiced 
against Mrs Gandhi. All those claims 
that no I’arty would get an absolute 
majority were wishful thinking and 
nothing els<‘. 

The common man—.so often derid¬ 
ed—proved that he was well ahead ot 
all the sncalh'd intellectuals as far 
iis his political thinking was concern¬ 
ed. rtu.ssell posc^l the same question 
when he said ‘‘If one man offers yon 
democraev and another offers you a 
bag ol rile, at what stage will you 
prefer riie to the other?”- 
T. M. Gopinalhan, Madras. 

AND so (inally the people of this 
country have exploded the myth of 


Babu Jagjivan Bam. The elections 
have proved that he is neither a 
national leader nor a harijan leader 
One wonders in rctro.spect just how 
significant hi.s cunlribution was to the 
land.slide victory of the Janata Party 
in 1977. Tortunately his attempt to 
defeet to the Congress (I) just before 
the election this year did not 
materialise. His bluff has now been 
thoroughly expo.sed. 

Another myth that was punctured 
by this election wa.s the myth of 
IJevaiaj IJrs. He bragged that he 
was the undisputed leader of Karna¬ 
taka and claimed that <1 was he who 
reinstated Mrs Gandhi in Indian 
politics. But it took the people of 
Karnataka to show him where he 
actually belongs — the dustbin of 
history. 

Thi.s election proved one thing 
beyond all doubt; the reality ot 
Indira Gandhi's chari.sma. 

Annur Raomdran, Bangalore. 

IT is the politicians who fight the 
elections but ultimately it is the 
electorate that decides between the 
hypocrites and those whom the.v con¬ 
sider honest. One wonders what 
hapfiened to the much-vaunted J-bomb 
this year. Maybe it defused itscU. 

C. K. Apparao. Jamsehdjnir. 

ir was a negative vote that derailed 
Mrs Gandhi in 1977 and it is the 
same negative vote that has once 
iiioi e put her back on the rails of 
power By burying the Janata, the 
eleitorate has proved again that it is 
no silent spectator to the poLticians’ 
game of mu.sica] chairs where the 
sole prize is power. The verdict of 
this mid-term poll should serve as a 
stern warning to the Congress (I) 
lest k stumble into the same pitfalls. 
K. S. Raman, New Delhi. 

THE victory of the Congress (I) in 
my opinion is a blessing for the 
country. The ovcrwneiming majority 
received by Mrs Gandhi’s Party 
shows that the country as a whole 
has faith in her leadership only. She 
is perhaps the only person in the 
country who is capable of handling 
the reins of power fearlessly and 
with complete confidence. The Janava 
Government misplaced the trust of 
of the people and failed to fulfil its 
promises, ror more tnan two years 
its leaders preoccupied themselves 
with interneune quarrels and vaalla- 
tion over compantively minor issues. 

Let us hope that Mrs Gandhi will 
uevote her umiagg.ng energy to build 
up a prosperous country to lead us to 
a better tomorrow. 

Proaiplo Banerjee, Calcutta. 

WHO else could have swept the polls? 
No one but Mrs Gandhi. To the 
people of India she was the only one 
who could give them what they need¬ 
ed moffi—a stable Government. This 
was reflected in the massive mandate 


she icceived. There was no one who 
could rival her where charisma, re¬ 
sourcefulness and fearlessness were 
timeerned. The much vaunted issue 
of “authoritarianism versus demo- 
iiacy” did not cut any ice whatever 
with the electorate. In their minds 
there wes no one else but Mrs Gandhi. 

The Janata deserved what it got. 
The Party made much of the 
‘'Emergency crimes” and in effect, k 
never was a single integrated Party, 
only a fcHleration of various elements. 
Memlx;rs ot the Desai Cabinet quai- 
rclled among themselves so it was 
■'iirprising that they .should be con- 
.signed to oblivion. From the day 
they took the oath at Rajghat till the 
day of their doom, all they did was 
to alienate the people. The 1980 
elections should serve «.Ye- 

opener. 

B. G. V. Prasad, BapaHa. 

THE election proved the capabilitv, 
tenacity and veracity of Mrs Gandh.. 
There were some who had question¬ 
ed her indispensability in the past 
but this election should serve as an 
eye-opener for them. Yes, she js 
indispensable. The country needed 
her desperately and she got a massive 
mandate from all quarters. Where 
arc all those .so-called political 
pundits now? They were the ones 
who predicted her political death. 
One wonders if they are eating their 
words now. 

Khanna Babu G., AnakaspalU. 

THE huge mandate obtained by Mrs 
Gandhi’s Party gives an indication 
that she has refurbished her image 
through her ta.ct and sincere approach 
to the people. She is well aware of 
the fact that her abilHv to run the 
country cannot bo questioned, and so 
is the electorate aware of this fact. 
She is also -secure in the knowledge, 
that no other leader in this country 
can hope to rival her where solving 
the problems of the mass<;s is 
concerned. 

P. Ghosh, Calcutta. 

WHATTiVER the ingenious post 
monems being made, on the outcome 
of the recent Parliamentary clectioni 
what has happened is notning short 
of disas-ccr for democracy. There 
is no knowing whether India will be 
able to recover from this crippling 
blow administered by an erratic elec¬ 
torate. The voters have literally 
placed the country at Mrs Gandhi’s 
feet. Will not the world mock us 
saying that the same India that rejoi¬ 
ced three years ago after freeing It¬ 
self from the shackles of tyranny has 
now volumarily put on the shackles 
again. Even if (he people had deci¬ 
ded to teach the warring Janta lea¬ 
ders a lesson, the best thing for them 
to have done was to have voted for a 
coalition, or the Leftist Parties. 

K, Kumara Sekhar, Eluru. 





Back to the backlash 

<<lJiNDU backiush: what happen' 
XI ed?” by Kewal Varma (Jan¬ 
uary 20) is relevant as it Roes to 
tlie root cause ut coinmunalijin 
and, ol course, suRgesis its most 
efTectivc solution. Since Independence 
the problems of MusLms have been 
projected as “.special” problems, quite 
distiiiLt and different from their 
Hindu brothers. This has proved 
disastrous for Muslims as well as the 
country. Had the Muslims realised 
the inextrirabihty of their problems— 
poveity, disea.->e, iRnorance, etc—with 
the problems of the country as a 
whole and, of cxiurst*. their mutual 
solution the country could not have 
been in the present communal 
morass. Not only Muslim leaders but 
the national leaders as well aie to 
blame tor the awateiiess among both 
Hindus and Muslims that they have 
common problems. Even in matters 
of their “spedar' problems, whicn 
the author ha.s not touched on, the 
above holds good though not totally. 
Musl.ms should try to win the support 
ut Hindus by impressing upon them 
the genuineness of their demand.s. 
Hut their attitude ha.s been unfortu¬ 
nately imprudent. While projecting 
their "special” problems—Urdu, 
AMU, personal law, etc—before the 
(/overninent they antagonised the 
Hindus who, in turn, started pressuri¬ 
sing the Government to turn down 
their demands. 

Skahab Quamitr, Palm. 


A generalisation 

i -strongly condemn the view expres- 
1 sed by Olga Tellis in the article. 
“Bombay, Janata’s island” (January 
20) that it was the traders, shopkee¬ 
pers, slum dadas, protiteers, boarders 
and black-inarkteers who lilted the 
■scales in favour of the Janata candi¬ 
dates in Bombay. You have thus in¬ 
sulted the thousands of Bombayitca 
like me, who genuinely resent Sanjay 
Gandhi’s open contempt for rule ol 
law and his mother’s dictatorial ten¬ 
dencies, and hence voted for the 
Janata Party in spite of its non-per- 
fumiance. 

V. P. Rainanalhan, Bombay. 


Frank portrayal 

I AM afra-'d that articles like "Was 
this a dangerous election?” by 
David Selbourne (January 20) will 
become a rarity with the political 
rehabilitation of Mrs Gandhi and 
her son. As a non-Indian the author 
has understood the political situation 
in the country. 

Koneti, Cuttack. 

DAVID SELBOURNE has presented 
a true and comprehensive picture of 
the Indian situation The recent 
verdict should prove to the rivak of 
Mrs Gandhi that tali talk caranot bear 
fruit. A strong common sense is 
needed to govern the country. 
D.payan Ghosh, 24 Parganas. 


Gracious in defeat 

M . J. AKBAR’s interview with* the 
Janata Party president Mr Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar "By the end of 1980, 
people will be disillusioned with Mrs 
Ganuhi” (January 20) was elaborate 
and interesting. I cannot but admire 
the confident leader for his hum.lity 
in accepting the failure of the Janatu 
Government and for explaining the 
rei..sons for his Party’s debacle in the 
elections. The Janata would have 
had better results if it had more 
leaders like him. I endorse his views 
that Mrs Gandhi has learnt nothing 
from the past and she will continue 
to behave in the same way. 

R. Bhaxkaran, Tiruchirapalli. 

THE interview with Chandra Shekhar 
was excellent. He is the one leaden 
who can analyse the real reasons for 
his Party’s debacle. One hopes, at 
least now, the leaders should face 
reality and arrive at a consensus to 
try to build a nationwide network as 
quickly as pos.siblc. 

H. Mohamed Jan, Madras. 

IT is wishful thinking on the part ot 
Mr Chandra Shekhar when he says 
that by the end of 1980 the people 
will be disillusioned with Mrs Gandhi. 
Mrs Gandhi has a two-thirds majori¬ 
ty now and she has what it takes to 
run a Government effectively. The 
Emergency and its exce.sscs have be- 

No reply ? 

W E wait to hear what C. R. Irani 
iia.s to say about, “Is the States* 
man a banana republic ?” by Tooshar 
Pandit (January 20) in defence of 
journalists like Pran Chopra, Kuldip 
Nayar, Desmond Doig, Sumanta 
Banerjcc, .S. Viswam, Raghu Rai, N. 
J. Nanpuria and S, Nihal Singh 
leaving the institution. 

Rirml Kutmr Purkait, Calmlla. 

IT is only when someone of the sla- 
turc of Mr S. Nihal Singh falls that 
wv journalists suddenly discover that 
editors have no freedom and that 
India has no “freedom of the Press” 
S. C. Ananthraraan in “The editor’s 
iodcpendence disappeared long ago” 
(January 20) refers to the dismissal 
of some journalists from ihe Stales 
man but becau.se they happened to be 
small fry, nobotly bothered about 
them. I was also the victim of a 
similar witch-hunt in the Indian 
Pi'e.s.'i--di.sniis.sed from the Jatlian 
Pipress, Bangalore, in April 1979 a.s 
a acnior correspondent on the charge 
that I wrote articles for other 
papers. My plea ttiat 1 possessi-d the 
“written permission” of the cdilor-iii- 
ehiet and that I had stopped writing 
after the show-cause was served was 
not heeded. My colleagues never 
protested. Mr Nihal Singh is indeed 
one ol our greatest editors but he 
is also a victim of the peculiar situa¬ 
tion in which the Indian Press is 
placed. The Pre.ss in India i.s owned 
by big bu.sine.s.s houses which wants 
to perpetuate the “cla.s,s’’ status 


come irrelevant in the context of the 
decisive mandate that has swept her 
back to power. The Janata simply 
could not function and the people 
are no fools to be taken in by fan¬ 
tastic promkes. 

Wc shall have law and order, peace 
and steady progress during the next 
five years. 

K. Narayan, Madras. 

Al-TER the Janata Party had been 
voted to power unexpectedly in the 
1977 Lok Sabha polk the old leaders 
captured, power and destroyed the 
basic image of the Party. Mr Chandra 
Shekhar has a good base pmong the 
youth and youth power might be the 
only alternative to the Congress (1) 
led by Mrs Gandhi. 

Bhaskar, Palna. 

MR CHANDRA SHEKHAR deserves 
to be congratulated for hk frank and 
thoughtful observaiion. AHhougb 1 
agree with his views on the political 
situation in the country I fail to com; 
prehend his ideas about Morarji 
Desai. He says hat he was critical 
of Morarji Desai in the beginning but 
became sympathetic towaids him on 
a personal level when he found that 
Mr Desai was out to destroy him¬ 
self and his Party. Mr Chandra 
Shekhar should accept his share of 
the respon-sibility. Had he act^ on 
time he could have saved the Party 
from di!<integratiun. 

.Anil Kumar Ojha, Motihari. 

quo. And it is manned by upper 
CH-ste jouin.ilists who want to con¬ 
tinue the “<-aste” status quo. Both 
aim at the same end and also, colla¬ 
borate effectively. Without breaking 
this .stranglehold we can expect no 
“freedom of the Press” in India. 

V. T. Rajshekhat Shetly, Bangalore. 

S. C. Anaiitliraman, the ex-General 
Secretary of the Statesman Journa¬ 
lists A.s.sor'iation ha.s written about 
the resignation ol S. Nihal Singh. 
Rut has it been noticed by the 
managing director, Mr C. R. Iran*? 
It is not only the departure of Mjr 
Nihal .'singh, the best political corres¬ 
pondent of recent times that makes 
me sad about the state of affairs 
with The Slatesman, but the scries 
of departures of most successful edi¬ 
tors in quick succession. Perhaps the 
tiriulation of The Statemian will not 
decline but readers who care about 
the quality of their reading matter 
must start thinking otherwke. 

Tapan Das, Calculla. 

MR Nihal Singh’s exit from Ihe 
SlaU'sman is another chapter in the 
history of management versu.s the 
<‘diturial staff. But it is not merely a 
inalfer of individuality. The point 
is : what exactly are the powers and 
responsibilities of an edkor? Mr 
Singh says that an editor should be 
free to edit a paper within the ambit 
of its proclaimed polich‘s. But docs 
an editor really maintain it without 
overstepping hi.s limits? The same 
can be said erf the management. 

R. K. Gulati, Siliguri. 






It was both, a class and a caste war. The upper 
caste landlord bhumihars attacked Parasbigha 
at midnight on February 6, killing the backward 
castes and destroying their huts and animals. 
The dispute was over land, and the bhumihars 
had been encouraged by the victory of their 
candidate in the Lok Sabha polls. Two days 
later, the backward castes, led by the yadavs. 
took revenge and plundered the bhumihars 
of Dohiya. SAUMITRA BANERJEE and 
ARUN RANJAN reconstruct the gruesome 
beginning of another phase of the caste and 
class war that threatens to send Bihar into 
terrible flames. 
















■I baby rries in the courtyard of Ram Swaroop's 
Ram Swaroop was shot by the gangsters 


house in Parasbigh'’ 


bigha village. Twelve others were 
arrused, including Sukhdeo Bhagat, a 
gareria. 

A small village four kms from 
Jehanabad, located right of the 
Jehanabad-Uaya Hoad, Pari^bigha is 
in the Naurigraiii panchayat under 
the Jehanabad ^lice station. To the 
north of the village flows the rivet 
Uardha. This area is largely domi¬ 
nated by the backward castes and is 
a t'd'I stronghold. It is also notori- 
ou.s for its high crime, rate and con¬ 
siderable probferation of illegal 
arms. Most families in Parasbigha 
belong to the backward castes: 
yaduvs, garerias, bcldars, harijans 
(including dusads and musahars) and 
Muslims. There is only one family 
in Parasbigha belonging to the for¬ 
ward caste—the bhumihar family of 
Ram Niranjan Sharma. With the 
exception of eight families, most of 
the others are cither landless or 
marginal farmers cultivating small 
plots of land. Niranjan Sharma’s 
family owns 52 bighas (37 acres). 
Behind his acquisition of this land is 
a short history. 

About 40 years ago the zamindar of 
Tckari (Gaya district), who owned 52 
bighas in Parasbigha, gifted this land 
to Ganesh Lai, the patwari of the 
Tekari raj. Ganesh Lai, who used 
to stay in Sarthua, two kms from 
Parasbigha, found it difficult to culti¬ 
vate the land on his own and decided 
to employ sharecroppers to till it. 
Later, Ganesh Lai decided to shift 
over tp ParaslHgha and till the li>°<l 
himself. The sharecroppers refused 
to move. Not having the necessary 
manpower to evict the sharecroppers, 
Ganesh Lai contacted Ram Niranjan 
Sharma, a bhumihar who lived in 
Akhuri village under Pali police 
station, and asked him to come to 
Parasbigha and forcibly occupy the 
land. But he placed a condition: out 
of the 52 bighas of land, Niranjan 


Sharma would have to give Ganesh 
Lai the entire produce from five 
bighas. Niranjan agreed, and in 
1057 came to Parasbigha, forcibly 
omipied the land and evicted the 
sharecroppers. 

Alter .some time, however, Niran¬ 
jan stopped giving Ganesh Lai the 
produce troni the five bighas, rcaJLs 
ing Ganesh Lai would be unable to 
take any action against him. Frustrat¬ 
ed and angry, Lai went to a big land¬ 
lord of Pandui, a neighlwuring 
village, and sold the land to him. 
This set off a legal battle between 
Niranjan and Jatti Singh, as 
Niranjan refused to move from the 


land, which he daimed was his. The 
case went up to the Supreme Court, 
whi(^ gave its verdict in favour of 
Jatti Singh. Despite the Court's 
verdict, Sharma did not give up the 
land. Failing to get possession, Jatti 
Singh allottM the land for share¬ 
cropping to the landless harijans and 
yadavs of the village, wliich resulted 
in clashes between the backwards 
and Niranjan Sharma’s musclemen 
and n’eat^ tension in the area. 
Sharma in fact told Jatti Singh that 
"T don’t recognise the Supreme Court. 
The real judgement will take place 
in the ’gun court’". 

Sharma then started terrorising 
the backward peasants in the area. 
For example in 1958 hp was involv¬ 
ed in a harijan murder case. He was 
.sentenced to life imprisonment by 
the district sessions court but later 
acquitted by the Patna High Court. Ri 
1961. he was charged for assaulting 
a harijan woman but was acquitted 
by the district sessions court. 

But it is not here that Niranjan 
Sharma’s record of forcibly captur¬ 
ing land ends. He was involved in 
forcibly occupying government land 
in Parasbigha also. Acewding to 
official ccrords. the river Dardha 
gradually changed its course and an 
area of nine acres emerged (plot no 
168X which originally form^ part 
of the river bed. Of this land 
Niranjan’s wife, Navrati Devi, occupi¬ 
ed and started cuHivating a part. Ilie 
villagers then complained to a camp 
court in Parasbigha that Mrs Sharma 
had claimed three acres of land to be 
hers. A.s a result, proceedings were 
initiated from the office of the sub- 
Divisional Officer, Jehanabad, against 
the encroachment and after an in¬ 
quiry, .she wa.s asked to vacate the 
land. The rest of this land (six 
acres) was being cultivated by bari- 
jans and backwards. This land to 
was claimed by the Ram Niranja;^ 




Sliarma, who started terrorising 117 and 113) which had been occupi* 
them. As the matter was brought to ed by Niranjan Sharma, and issued 
the notice of the authorKies, section orders to Sharma to vacate these 
114, (imposed when there is appre pjots. At this Sharma took the issue 
(tension of breach of peace and the to the court and obtained a stay 
parlies concerned arc prevented from order. 

entering the land) was promulgated. It was over the Government 
.Sharma claimed anofher piece of land that the animosity between 

Government land plot no 94, which Niranjan Sharma and the back- 
Ill xt to plot no 168. On a part of wards sharpened. At around the 

tlihi land, the harijans had set up same time, Sukhdeo fihagat, a ga- 

thvir houses. The local administra- rcria, who was a bcncfldary of the 
tiun looked into this matter and after government land, emerged as a 
m imiuiry, the government granted leader among the backwards, Popu- 
.s<'lili'mcnt rlght.s to eight harljan Inrly relerred to os ‘Ma-sterji*, he is 

i'.iinilics. This angered Sharma. The an educated man and ail legal 

(;ovc>ninent too had Issued settle- matters arc referred to him. In 
incut rights to backward and harljan spite of the Government orders, 
M.ii.pli; in two other plots (numbers Sharma continued to violate them. 
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He violated section 144 on October 
8, 1979, and opened Are. Ultimate¬ 
ly, the police had to arrive to con¬ 
trol the situation. A case was filed 
against him under the arms act and 
acts. 147, 148. 149, and 324 IPC. 

Another case was lodged against 
Niranjan Sharma under 168 IPG 
for violation of 144 CrPC, Qn Octo¬ 
ber 14 a case was lodged against 
Sharma for assaulting a villager, 
Pairu Bhagat. Finally, the SDO, 
Jehanabad, recommended action 
against Sharma under the Bihar 
Crime Control Ordinance. But be¬ 
fore any action could bo taken, 
Sharma was murdered on October 
28. Police were posted at Paras- 
bigha the day he died. » . 

After the death of Niranjan 
Sharma. his grandsons. Shyam Sun- 
dar and Krishna Deo began looking 

gl.if.1JlM VriatMaelaM CleAa*oMA*e 


son. Madan Mohan Sharma, a mcu- 
ritv officer to the Mines Minister 
of Bihar, Thakur Prasad Singh, 
lived in Patna and ocassionallv 
visited Para,sbigha. When he did so, 
the bhumihnr.s of the surrounding 
vUlaae.) gathered at his house for 
meetings. The land dispute cases 
pending with the court continued. 
Sukhdeo Bhagat became more vocal 
and at meetings held in his veran¬ 
dah. told the people of the need to 
oppose the oppression of the bhumi- 
hars. Jatti Singh'.s family in Pandui, 
too, started making claims on the 
52 blah as of land they owned in 
Parasbigha. An uneasy tension pre¬ 
vailed. it was only the presence of 
the police picket which prevented 
the tension from escalating. 

But with the onnouncement of 


date ot the elections the police 
picket wa.s removed on December 
19 for election duty. The bhumi- 
bars backed the Congress(I) candi¬ 
date, Mahendra Prasad. Mahendra 
Prasad'.s victory was a psychological 
boost for the bhumlhars, leaving 
the antugolnst backwards insecure. 
Sukhdeo Bhagat made a request for 
the posfing of police personnel. 
But, according to the SP, Jehana¬ 
bad, a magistrate maintained a 
daily record of the situation in 
Para.<bigha and found that it was 
normal and there was no need foi 


a police picket in Parasbigha. 


The attack 


N the moonlit night ot 
February 6, around II 
pm, a group of armed 
people approached Paras- 
bigna. Beaching the vill¬ 
age, they bolted the doors of every 
house and set them on hre—sparing 
only the houses ot the niusahars, Mus¬ 
lims and one bhumihar family. Aa the 
Dames leapt up and swallowed the 
thatched roofs, the people trapped 
insKic awoke and tried desperately 
to escape. But even as tbey did 
tbis, the attackers who had taken 
up positions outside began firing 
shots at them. Many were injured. 
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•oni« fell dead. Tbe cattle tetiiered 
to tbe houses were burnt alive. - It 
was a brutal carnage. The attack 
lasted for roughly an hour, after 
which the assailants escap^ into 
the darkness. By the end of the 
attack, 11 people, including seveif 
women and two children, lay dead.' 
One succumbed to injuries in hos¬ 
pital the next day. 

On February 7, Parasbigha look¬ 
ed devastated, smoke rising from 
tne burnt huts, (barred and bullet- 
rioden bodies lying around, wails 
ringing the air. Tne DM got to 
know about the inadent over tbe 
telephone at 9 am the next morn¬ 
ing, and police turned up at 11 am. 
The DM appeared with a contingent 
of CRP men. The people, furious 
and emotion-charged, said they 
wouidnt allow any of the dead 
bodies to be removed until tbe 
Cnief Minister or the Inspector 
General of Police came to see what 
had happened. Lpter the same day, 
after the corpses had stayed un¬ 
touched for about ten hours, police 
hnaily managed to carry them away 
at 9.30 pm. 

Hari Uhagat, a bitter gareria, 
spoke with tears in his eyes: “We 
were sleeping when some people 
came and set lire to our house. 
Some who managed to escape were 
shut down and were thrown into 
the tiro again”. A stunned ten-year- 
old boy, IG'ishna Deo. had an even 
more pathetic story of love and 
sacrifice to relate: he had tried 
pushing open one of the smaller 
doors of bis hut while it was afire, 
and succeeded, only to find the 
brute killers waiting outside. As 
they cocked their guns, his sister, 
aware of the danger, threw herself 
above him to save his life. The 
shots were fired, killing her Instant¬ 
ly. Krishna Deo escaped to the 
nearby garlic fields and took cover. 
He also lost his father and mother 
in the mass killing. Phuleshwari 
Devi knew nothing about what was 
happening, until she felt the heat 
iii.-.kle her hut. Looking up, she 
saw her rool on fire. Grabbing her 
two infant.s with both arms, she 
ru.shed to the main door and found 
it boKod. Iben she tried her side 
door, i-arefullv pushed it open, and 
saw to her horror an armed person 
standing outside. Scared, she shut 
the door, and built a platform high 
enough, for her to stand on and 
scale a wall. This she did, and 
eventually ran across to the culti¬ 
vation, where she hW. She was 
luckier than her own brother Ram 
Swamp, who was shot while sleep¬ 
ing in the verandah of another 
house. “This is the work of the 
bbumihars, the people who oppress 
the landless and tbe poor,” I^ules- 
shwari sobbed. 

A spt'cial target flor butchery 
was the house of the emerging 
leader Sukhdeo Bbagat. Inflam¬ 
mable oil was poured over his 
thatched roof, and aet on fire. 
Members of his terrified family 
who had come out in fear were 
thrown back into the flames. Those 
who were sleeping in tbe courtyard 


tri^ to jump out after scaling the 
wall.aJump they did only to tfaeir 
dcatn. ’fhey were shot at from 
point blank range. Though Sukhdeo 
himself was fortunate to have got 
away, five members of his family 
were killed. 

In the l-iR, which was lodged 
with the Jehanabad Police Station, 
5J persons were accused, including 
Niranjaii Sharma’s .son,. Madan 
Mohan. 

The revenge 

“ N hearing of the mass¬ 
acre, an angry crowd, of 
backwards, began converg¬ 
ing on Parasbigha on the 
morning of the 8th, and 
tried to attack the house of Niranjan 
Sbarma, the police said. The mob. 
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according to a report of the Com¬ 
missioner to Chief Sccrctar.Y, was 
chased away. They b^d only suc¬ 
ceeded in setting tire to a haystack. 
They had also tried to loot the 
food that was being supplied as re¬ 
lief by the government to the affec¬ 
ted families. Unable to succeed, the 
mob broke in two, one of the two 
sections headed for Dohia, which 
is about a kilometre and a half 
awa.v. This was around 9 am. 

The Circle Oflibcr, Parasbigli.i, 
noticing part of the retreating 
roup moving towards Dohia, deci- 
cd to forewarn the police at 
Jehanabad, the subdivisional head¬ 
quarters, under which police station 
Dohia falls. He informed tbe local 
CRP post, which ronvc.ved the w.irn 
ing to their Jehanabad counter¬ 
parts by a wireless message routed 
via Cbondauli (Jehanabad and Par- 





osbiglia have no direct wireless, 
link). Alerted subsequently, the 
Jehanabad ASP, Mr Verma, went 
in a party towards Dohia. 

When he reach^ the outskirts 
of the villase, Mr Verma saw a 
large number of women and child¬ 
ren rushing towards the main road. 
Among them were a number of 
men who were making away with 
goods they had looted. They were 
pursued by the police, and four of 
them were arrested. Inside the vill¬ 
age the polia* foq^d the houses 
plundered, and many injured. 
Those in serious condition were 
rush^ to hospital, while others 
were laid on the road to be taken 
later. Among the former was an 
old woman who had been thrown 


from the roof of her two-storyed 
house, and who later succumbed to 
her injuries. 

Dohia bas 13 bhumihar, four 
yadavj IS to 16 mushahar and four 
Muslim families. A member of the 
bhumihar communKy, an old man, 
Chandra Deo Singh, gave his ver¬ 
sion of what had happened at Do 
hia on the 8th. Early in the morn¬ 
ing, he said, the police had come 
and arreset^ a nupiber of young 
men, suspecting them of participat¬ 
ing in the Parasbigha attack. Other 
young men, apprehending the ar¬ 
rests, had fled. After the arrests 
were over there were no bhumihar 
males left in the vilalge save two 
old men. 



Around 9 am the viUiwers, see¬ 
ing the marauders amaroaching, had 
locked themselves up in their hous¬ 
es. The women even started throw¬ 
ing stones at the attackers from the 
roofSj taking up the challenge. 
Stone-throwing, from both sides 
went on for some time till the at¬ 
tackers forced open the doors of 
the houses and began looting. They 
abused, and in some cases molested 
the women. Among the first houses 
to be attacked wa« that of Mithi- 
lesh Singh. During the disturbances, 
the yadavs of the village .are said 
to have cooperated in attacking 
the bhumihars. 

Broken doors, scattered books, 
empty lockers, were a few of the 
remants of the violence and loot¬ 
ing. Even cots and other furniture 
were carried away or destroyed. 
Two rndraksha malas, and a small 
flower pot were all that remained 
of another house. Blood-stains could 
be seen on the roofs and walls of a 
number of houses. Seventeen peo¬ 
ple. all of them bhumihar women 
and children, were injured, and an 
old woman, Deomati Devi, was 
pushed from the roof of her house, 
pnd died in hospital. Women resi¬ 
dents of Dohia say they heard the 
attackers shout while looting : 
“Parasbieha ko dard nahi hota tha 
kva?” (Did K not also pain Paras- 
bigha?) 


The aftermath 

-qULD THE DOHIA IN- 

cident have been preven¬ 
ted? Dohia is within 
visible distance of Paras- 

-tbigha and the incident 

occured in broad daylight. Yet the 
police were not aware of it till the 
afternoon. According to the SP, Jeha¬ 
nabad. “On the morning of February 
8, people were pouring in from all 
ever the area and there was a big 
crowd. In the commotion we did not 
either bear or see anything. We were 
minding the crowd in Parasbigha". 

As soon as news of the Parasbigha 
incident spread, politidan.s from 
Patna started arriving on the scene. 
The first to arrive was Karpoori 
Thakur, who arrived on the morning 
of February 8. As a matter of fact it 
was after the visit of Karpoori Tha¬ 
kur that the Dohia incident occured. 
The Congress (I) immediately charg¬ 
ed Thakur with playing politics. 
Kamal Nath Thakur of the Congress 
(I) said: “The Dohia incident occurr¬ 
ed at Karpoori Thakur’s instigation. 
By giving this incident a caste 
colour, he wants to get the votes of 
the rackwards." Karpoori Thakur is 
aheady the most powerful leader of 
the backward castes in Bihar. 

In an interview to SUNDAY, Kar¬ 
poori Thakur replied: “1 don’t be¬ 
lieve in such methods. Why should 
I try to get the support of the back¬ 
ward castes only ? To try to save my¬ 
self from isolation, I try and gather 
mass support, not just (the support) 
of some particular castes. People 
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HERE'S THIS OLD 
story of how the mytho¬ 
logical demon Rahu, furi¬ 
ous with Surya and 
Chandra for helping his 
godly foe Vishnu find the nectar 
of eternal youth, reached to the 
sky and grabbed the sun and the 
moon with his ugiy hands. The 
story which scientists tell us is 
the earth moves around the sun, 
the moon around the earth, and 
when the moon comes between the 
sun and the earth, the sun is 
eclipsed. Two ways of explaining a 
solar eclipse, as popular and diltcrent 
as religion is Irom science. But 
surely, both schools of thought are 


THE ECLIPSE 

R AGHU R Al went to the Sun Temple 
at Konarak to photograph the eclipse. 
Text by NIRMAL MITRA 


agreed about one thing — the 
splendour of a solar eclipse. 

For the 300-odd people watching 
the February 16 total solar eclipse 
from Konarak’s ancient bun 
Temple, such was the consensus. 

The brilliant solar corona, a magm- 
ficent orange halo in what seemed a 
night sky flashed forth and re¬ 
mained in view tor a total of 92 
seconds. The flash came as a suprise 
as most people were still straining 
to look at the sun’s waning crescent 
through sun masks of all descripr 
tions. Many even chose not to 
look at the sun, duly warned by 
umpteen radio and newspaper 
warnings, and stretched out lazily 
under the trees. At the end of the 
92 seconds, the halo disappeared 
in another blinding Hash, as 
though some heavenly magician 
was playing a mighty trick. Such 
was the beauty ot the halo—which 
many call the diamond ring—that 
many thought there was nothing 
to watch after it had gone. Few 
saw the rest of the eclipse with 
the same interest as they saw the 
first half and totality. 

People, first in tens and then 
scores, began streaming into the 
Sun Temple’s lawns Irotu midday 
on Februdiy 16. A boy in half 
pants ran about trying to sell 
exposed negative films for Rs two 
each. The eclipse was on everyone's 
mind, and many were keen to 





see wbat it looked like despite 
repeated public warnings. Tbe 
choice of the Sun Temple was an 
obvious one : it was actually built 
by King Narasimba Dev 1 to serve 
as a solar observatory oi sorts. 

It faces east, and has standing 
images of tbe holy trinity, Biahxna, 
Vishnu and Shiva facing south. 


west and north res^ctively. The 
statues are placed in such positions 
that the sun, when it is morning is 
directly ahead of Brahma, at 
midday above Vishnu and while 
setting laces Shiva. 

The temple has a close association 
with the solar eclipse, which is 
even symbolised by a devilish 
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griaaing image of the planet Rahu, 
in a small room for worship at 
one corner of the compound. 

With the moon’s crescent in bis 
right hand and the sun in bis left, 
Rafau’s rage is said to have an evil 
influence on the fortunes of men 
and nations, hence also the eclipse. 
A priest at Pun’s Jagannatb 
Temple said the February 16 eclipse, 
like all lunar and solar echpses, 
was a result of earthly sin accumu¬ 
lated for years. It was hence 
important to guard opesetf ade¬ 
quately against Rahu’s bad 
influence. 

The ritual for observance varies 
from caste to caste. A biahmm 
is said to be polluted by an eciipse 
exactly the same way as he is by 
the touch of a lowly ciiandal 
(harijan). He is thus required to 
avoid eating — the food will not 
be digested by a polluted constitu¬ 
tion—during the course of the 
eclipse. While the actual eclipse 
started at Konarak from about 
2.20 pm, the religious almanac 
said it would start at 2.36 in the 
morning! No one shouKi touch 
food from then till the eclipse 
ended in the evening, around 5.30 
pm, the almanac said. As for 
brahmins, they should sing kit tans, 
and recite from the Puranas to alone 
for their sins and those of others. 

At the end of it all they should 
bathe, offer worship and then eat. 
With the puja, the brahmins should 
distribute food — first among the 
lowly and then, only later, among 
brahmins. For brahiniiis had a 


responsibility to the other castes. 
Other castes were to avoid eating,, 
except the sick and old, who could 
be given sweets and water during 
the evil spell, but all should make 
it a point to offer puja to atone 
for their sins. 

At the Jagannath temple 
special all-night kirtans, and bon¬ 
fires of sticks, called akbanda ueep, 
to scare away Rahu and bis evil 
friends, %veie arranged, while the 
temple was itself closed to public 
Buses stopped plying from 11 am 
between Puri and Bhubaneswar. 
Tbaoks to the distorted word of 
mouth, most people were given to 
understand that the total eclipse 
should not be seen. Two visiting 
astronomers from America, 

Bob Berman a^nd Alan Friedman, 
dismissed these fears : “A lot of 
people here believe that the corona 
(the sun's outermost layer) is harm¬ 
ful to look at. This is incorrect. 

In fact, astronomers cve^ywhere 
use magnifying equipment to watch 
it. It is absolutely safe to look at 
the corona, visible at totality. In 
fact, it is something that should be 
seen. But it is harmful to look at 
the partial eclipse, because of 
ultra violet rays. For this, it is 
best to look through folded exposed 
negative, for not more than a few 
seconds at a stretch. The ultra 
violet rays can damage the retina 
and cause a disease retinitis. 
Unfortunately, many believe they 
should not look at the totality. 

It is a pity so many people would 
be missing such a beautiful sight”. 







D id I 111- i-artb tremors which 
rocked various jivas in north 
India eatly on the niornint: ol Feb¬ 
ruary 14, have anything to do 
with tin- sola; cclijiio No, sav 
most weather scientists. Dr H. M. 
Choudhuiy, head of the Depart¬ 
ment ol Seisinologv. in the Meteu- 
rolof’iral office; in Delfii, was cate- 
goiical about the connection bet¬ 
ween oartliquakes and sol.ii eclip¬ 
se's "According to .ill acail.ible 
data, theie is no significant csi- 
denre that a solar eclipse is nece 
ss.mly accompanied with caith- 
quakes”, Di Choudhuiy said. 

What m.iiu ix-oplc don't lealis,- 
IS that tiiere is not a single d.iy 
that pds.-.,;.s III the woild witfiuut 
-ome eaih tremor being recorded. 
S'), if there are earth tremors dur- 
:iig an eclipse it coufd well be just 
.1 toincidemee". Dr Choudhuiy 
said. The seismologist said that 
according to his findings there is 
no indication that the earth is 
more prone? to earthquakc.s du¬ 
ring .III eclipse. “Astrologers might 
try to lash in on the situation but 
it we go by strictly scieatiric cm- 
dence, the caitti tremors on the 
morning of January H, was the re¬ 
sult of a fairly severe quake about 
VoO kilometres north of Delhi near 
the I.adakh China border" Dr 
Choudhury said that this Hima¬ 
layan region was generally prone 
to earthquakes and tficre was 


Tremors of fear 

"nothing at all unusual about the 
whole tfaiiig.*’ 

While scientists tend to scoff at 
any attempt to correlate the solar 
eclipse and the earth tremors, as¬ 
trologers arc predicting a massive 
earthquake that could wipe out 
the world. The tremors had come 
at a particularly opportune time - 
in the wake of a prediction made 
by a leading astrological mag.i 
cine that the February 16 eclipse 
will be accornpanied by earth¬ 
quakes m China, Iran and India 
After the tremors rocked Delhi. 
Meerut, CTiandigarh, Julluiidur 
and otiici northein cities, astioio- 
gers were busy predicting another 
f.ii more inassivj' earthquake 
sshich they said might end the 
world. 

There are various astrological 
inteipietalions of the connection 
between the eclipse and the earth¬ 
quake The more traditional ones 
claim that according to Indian my- 
tholugy, the time cycle of the 
present Kaliyuga has now reached 
its end with the solar echpsc. "This 
would mean tlx.' cumpicto dc.struc- 
tion ol the woild alter strange 
and grotesque phenomena like 
earthquakes and tJic skies raining 
blood. The nioie modern astrolog¬ 
ers tried to link the eclipse with 
the disturbed political situation in 
tbs world and predict that the 
earthquake will actually be the re¬ 


sult of a mick-ar war between the 
USA and the Soviet Union. 

Traditional or iiioderii. astrolo¬ 
gers have obviously moic credence 
than scientrsis, since in laige parts 
of the capital and towns in north i 
India, theix; was considerable pa- i 
nic among the people, paiticulariy 
the poorer and illiteiate sections. 

"1 am positive th.it the whole 
earth will rise ami eat us all uj>’'. 
said Kasluii. a swcepeiess from 
one of the resi-tllcinenl colonics in 
Delhi. Anolhi'r person, a peon in 
a Covei nment depai Iment said 
that he was so terrified at the tre¬ 
mors wtiich rocked his wmdow.s 
and doors that he got under his 
bed and .spent the rest of the night 
there fearing that tlie roof would 
fall down on him. He said he was 
particularly frightened since the 
day before, the local pandit had 
made gloomy predictions about 
earthquakes that would engulf 
half the population oi the world. 

The p(;on was slightly relieved 
after he found his roof intact. 

But he was apprehensi'.ie about 
another ea'rthquake which may not 
be so slight. This panic among th.*' 
people has been fuelled by the 
constant warnings on the radio 
about the dangers of looking at 
the sun during the eclipse. 


AJOY BOSE 
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analysis 


Why Russia fears Islam 

By J OHN BESEMERES 


Soviet invasion of 
Afiihanistao has been 

■ widely viewed in the 

■ West as an expression of 
^ arrogant and ambitious 

expansionism. However, any sugges¬ 
tion of Hitlerian panache would be. 
niiNpliKvd. 'I'he Soviet leaders’ in- 
U're.st in Afghanistan — and in Iran 
ts mure defensive than offensive, 
I heir expansionism more geriatric 
than youthfully swashbuckling. This 
Is not to suggest that their activities 
should be condoned, or that they are 
anything other than dangerous and 
undesirable in every respect. But it is 
impoitant to remember that the 
USSR is a European-dominated colo¬ 
nial empire, which faces a aevere 
and growing threat to its survival 
from its own Asian population. The 
recent manoeuvres are far more 
likely to have been inspired by an¬ 
xiety than by exuberance. 

Western observers have tended to 
regard the Soviet presence in Cen¬ 
tral Asia as beneficial to the natives. 
.Stalinist atrocities in other parts of 
the USSR are more widely remem¬ 
bered; and there may be an uncons¬ 
cious inclination to wink an under- 
st.incling, colonial, Eurocentric eye. 
Ill fad, the Stalinist phase was in 
most respects catastrophic for the 
Central Asians. Their religion was 
ferociously suppressed. Their own 
unrepresentative ‘national commu¬ 
nist’ elites were first thrust upon 
them and then liquidated, to be re¬ 
placed by others even less represen¬ 
tative and even more subservient to 
th.;^ Georgian tyrant from Moscow. 


Colledivlsation of reluctant farmers 
and nomads often proceeded with 
considerable savagery. The total 
numbers of the highly fecund Ka¬ 
zakhs, for example, actually declined 
significantly between the 1926 and 
1939 censuses. During World War 
II many Central Asians readily joined 
units organised by the Nazis to fight 
against their Russian 'big brothers’. 

Un the plus side, there has been 
considerable economic development 
(though facile comparisons with Mus¬ 
lim countries over the border usually 
forget that the development *is con¬ 
centrated in tlK larger towns where 
Slav immigrants have generally been 
politically and economically domi¬ 
nant). Perhaps more notably, there 
has been a remarkable educational 
transformation and one in which the 
native Turkic languages have been 
guaranteed an important place des¬ 
pite their often humble status at the 
outset of the Soviet period. 

. At the same time, advances in 
public health and sanitation have had 
a significant impact on the birth 
rate. Since 19M, most Muslim 
groups in the USSR have been in¬ 
creasing by roughly three per cent a 
year — a rate which can double the 
population in a generation. Though 
fertility is declining in some areas, 
it is still very high, and in any case, 
the markedly youthful age structure 
of the Muslim population will ensure 
that for several decades to come they 
will outstrip the growth of European 
groups within the USSR whose ferti¬ 
lity is nuw near or below replace¬ 
ment levels. It is this imbalance 


which most threatens the stability of 
the Soviet Umon. 

The results by nationality of the 
recent Soviet census have pot yet 
been published. But in 1970 'there 
were T29 million Russians, 40.8 iml- 
Uuii Ukrainians and 9.1 million Belo¬ 
russians. Together these three Sla¬ 
vic groups made up 74.6 per cent ot 
the population, down from 77.1 per 
cent in 1959 at the previous census. 
The Muslim people conccntratca in 
Soviet Central Asia and the Caucasus 
region totalled some 35 milhon, an 
incTease of more than 40 per cent 
from 24.8 million in 1959. If cur¬ 
rent trends are projected torward to 
the year 2000 in a manner relatively 
favourable to, the Russians (and al¬ 
lowing for a substantial decline in 
Muslim fertility) one can expect that 
the Russians will by then number 
roughly 150-155 million. Meanwhile, 
the Muslims at 65-70 million, will 
have ^own in strength from 14.5 per 
cent of the Soviet population in 19/0, 
to somewhere between 20 and 25 per 
cent by 2000. 

Other achievements of the Soviet 
administration — in economic and 
educational fields — may similarly 
rebound and enhance the effect of 
demographic changes. Urbanised 
Muslims, in particular, are litely to 
gather strength and cunfiitenbe as 
their natural ethnic sympathies are 
nurtured by education in their own 
tongue and by some of the outgr 
trappings of sovereignty. The authori¬ 
ties may soon have cause to vloifder 
whether dialectical materialism amd 
Soviet patriotism afford a sufficient 
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defence against the lures of ethnic 
and sectarian passions. 

The consequences of these trends 
will be weightier than the bare 
figures at first suggest. European 
USSR is currently experiencing a 
severe labour shortage. In the 1980s, 
the sharply declining Slav birthrate 
of the 1960s will echo in the labour 
force, accentuating the existing la¬ 
bour shortage to near-crisis level 
Soviet eoinotnic growth in the past 
has been of the extensive type; rely¬ 
ing on new labour inputs. It has 
been predicted that when these dry 
up (as they are now), growth will 
also ahiivel 

In the Muslim areas, by contrast, 
the very high birth and survival 
rates since the Second World War 
have been building up a massive la 
hour surplus. The size of the poten¬ 
tial woih force has probably been in¬ 
creasing by more than four per cent 
per annum, and will go on doing so 
for the foreseeable future. To pro¬ 
vide sufficient employment, a massive 
rogramme of investments shoulfi 
ave been launched years ago. In 
fact, Sonet investments favour Cen¬ 
tral Asia only marginally — not 
enough to guarantee that rates of 
growth per capita will equal those in 
other parts of the USSR. Rural un¬ 
deremployment is massive and grow¬ 
ing. Urban unemployment is 
restrained for the present by the 
relatively modest representation in 
towns of Muslim peoples; and of 
course it is not publicly acknowledg¬ 


ed. But as country-to-town migr.,- 
tlon is squeezed into greater viguur 
by the population pressures in the 
countryside, there i.s bound to be ex¬ 
tensive (if covert) unemployment in 
towns, and growing interethnic com¬ 
petition for Jobs. 

As economic life in Central Asian 
towns is largely run by Russians and 
in Russian, the Muslims, whom cen¬ 
suses show to be the worst Russian 
shakers in the USSR, will be at a 
disadvantage in their own homelands 
— something they are bound to re¬ 
sent. In theory they could search 
for jobs In European or Siberian 
towns whei-e there are labour short¬ 
ages. But this seems unlikely, unless 
they are somehow pushed. Soviet 
wages and Russian winters and cities 
have exerted little attraction for 
them in the past. And their poor 
Russian and industrial skill do not 
favour it. If they do go they would 
presumably, like similar groups in 
Western Europe, have to take the 
worst Jobs and cluster in protective 
ghettos, to the dismay of Slav 
neighbours. If they do not, unem¬ 
ployment in Central Asia will be that 
much worse, and the labour crisis in 
the north that much more acute. 

Cither way, these manpower pres¬ 
sures wiU generate turbulence be¬ 
neath the superficial calm of Soviet 
interethnic relations. Travellers in 
the area, both Russians and out¬ 
siders, already report considerable, 
though subdued, tensions. There is 


very little intermingling between 
Muslims and Slavs in Central Asia 
(unlike, ^y, in the Muslim Tartar 
regions on the Volga). Intermarriage 
is rare, and usually between Muslim 
men and Slav women, with the chil¬ 
dren adopting the Muslim nationa¬ 
lity. The Russians have been less 
ob.scs-sively racialist in the past to¬ 
wards their subject peoples than 
have the Anglo-Saxons or the Dutch. 
But it is in many ways the generous 
aspect of Soviet policies (relative 
tolerance for local languages, urban 
and industrial development, stress on 
schooling) that may be their undo¬ 
ing. 

COMBINATION of im¬ 
proved education and 
population growth will 
produce a young student/ 

--- intelligeatsia explosion. 

and perhaps a young unemployed/ 
intelligentsia explosion (witness Te¬ 
heran). Muslim peoples in Central 
Asia do not have the degree of eco¬ 
nomic, linguistic and political promi¬ 
nence in their own republics that, 
say, the Georgians or the Armenians 
have in their republics. As their 
numbers swell they are bound to de¬ 
mand at least that much. 

Until a decade or two ago, many 
of the cities in Central Asia were 
almost as Russian as Vologda or 
Novgorod. In the next decade or 
two, most will dramatically change 
character. To the 10-12 million Slavs 
in the area, the 600 odd million 
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Muslims will brcumo very visible 
indeed. The Sljvs may decide to 
emigrate. There are some signs, in 
fart that they have already begun to 
do so. But presumably, enough of 
them will remain to treate the con¬ 
ditions for potential ronilict. The 
time will almost <ertainly tome when 
power will have to bo trayisferred — 
at least partially — from one group 
to another. (In Yugoslavia in recent 
years, the Orthodox and Slavic 
Serbs have withdrawn both demo- 
graphically and in other wavs, from 
the province of Kosovo, whidi is do¬ 
minated increasingly by the highly 
fertile and mainly Muslim Albanians 
This has occurred amid considerable 
bitterness, but the central leadership 
has found it necessary to tolerate 
the transformation. The two cases 
aie not exactly parallel. But Kosovo 
Is nonetheless suggestive.) 

if on the other hand, the Muslims 
emigrate in large numbers, matter^ 
will only be complicated further 
l ive million Central Asians in Kiiro 
pean and Siberian USSR by the 1990s 
might ease unemployment in their 
honielands, but would not materially 
diminish their numerical predomi¬ 
nance there. II those emigrants 
Mined the response among Slavs 
that Algerians have done among the 
French, or Turks among the Germans 
a very delicate problem could ari.se. 
It would be one without adventures. 
j:lsewhcre, Europeans had withdrawn 
from their colonies before the ‘co 
joined’ colonials began to cmigraie 
to the metropolitan countries in laigt* 
numbers. But if ethnic relations 
itirncd sour in European Russia anil 
Soviet Central Asi.v the Soviet lead¬ 
ership could be confronted by a 
Wolverhampton and a Salisbuiy 
simultaneously, within the same pn 
litical boundaries. 

The external environment Is nn 
likely to be propitious. The Anglo- 
American powers have proved thcii- 
superlor skills in losing influence 
cluwiy, spectacularly and in an 
attention-monopolising way, but by 
the 199 Ur the Soviet post colonial 
paradox may be no less conspicuous. 
Chinese hostility Is already an inhi¬ 
biting faaor in Soviet Central Asia 
and Sinkiang, where both sides com 
pete for the favours of the indigen¬ 
ous peoples. The spread of Mus¬ 
lim fundamentalism and ethnic sen¬ 
timent in tlie south will impose 
increasing constraints, despite the 
consolation that it also embairasses 
and alarms the US. 

1'lie USSR’s own qiilitary forces 
may cease to be an entirely reliable 
instrument for handling the problem, 
liy 1990, about a quarter of all re¬ 
cruits will be from the Muslim 
peoples, and this proportion will con¬ 
tinue to grow. In fact in the 1980s 
the Soviet army will be experiencing 
exactly the same kind of manpower 
truth as the rest of the economy. If 
greater numbers of Slavs are drawn 
off into other sectors, the linguistic 
and technical skills available to the 
Soviet army will be severely diminish¬ 
ed. Morale may sufler, and it may 
appear to some that a radical ethnic 


restructuring of the heavily Slav 
up|>er echelons of the .Soviet arm\ 
otfirer corps should be conducted. 

These arc some of the probleuiv 
that have probably been worrying 
some of the more far-sighted middle- 
rank Soviet politirian.s. What possible 
solutions might they be looking for? 

Many .Soviet demographic observ¬ 
ers have for some years now been 
urging their governineiit quite expli¬ 
citly to adopt a differential popula¬ 
tion policy aimed at strengthening 
Slav birthrates and damping down 
lho.se of the Muslims. Some East 
Furopean countries have succeeded 
by various means in increasing theii 
birthrates. Rut the clfccis, though 
not negligible, are modest in relation 
to the ‘need’ in the Soviet case. Be¬ 
sides, the problem is aheady matur¬ 
ing : the time to acl was 20 ye.us 
ago. if not earlier. And in any case, 
ihe aulhoritie.s '■eem ili.iry <it smli 
measures. 

The present .«;ovi4 i leadership 
seems keener on tiying to assimit.ile 
Ihe national minorities and spread 
mg Russian a.s the second (oi even 
adopted first I language among them 
I'ensus results suggest some sucn>s 
«es in this field, but luainly with Slav 
and other European iicoplcs. The 
piopurtton ul Russian speaker.s in the. 
total USSR pupuialioii is actually de 
(lining, though slowci than the piu 
puition ol those identity mg as etlmic 
Russians. I’aiaduxKally, d the Rus¬ 
sian language were to spread, il 
could help faeililale the giuwth ol 
'lilK-ralioiiist’ sciitiiiiejits among Mu> 
hni peoples. The Russians may 
point to their ‘liberal’ record and try 
to enhance it by some modest or 
syinbulu popular measures. But 
when people .see themselves in a 
(olonial position, hoiioui may 
not be easily s.disfied. If assiniila 
lion and pioclaiiiaiiua ul br(.tliei- 
hood do not do the trick, some 
kind of strategy for separate but 
equal development might be attemp¬ 
ted in the future. There is already a 
ronsidcrablc element of inluiiiial 
apartheid, but there arc few signs at 
present that it could develop in to a 
iwsitivc policy. 

A further possibility would be to 
grant greater autonomy to the Cen 
tral Asian repubbes in runiiiiig tfac-ir 
domestic affairs. This is u more se¬ 
rious version of the cosmetic liberal 
approach. Soviet goveruments have 
had little stomach fur such niea.surc-s 
since the 1920s. The stroogiy (xn- 
tialist communist tradition is against 
them, and they would set an ex¬ 
tremely hazardous precedent. 

Finally there Is the even more 
drastic strategy of total (politicai) 
withdrawal, leaving Slav leavened 
elites to run people's republics along 
Czcch-Mongolian fines. Such a bc-lt 
of states could form a glittering 
model for development and at tin- 
same time a kind for developmeat 
and ,i: Ihe same time a kind ul cv/ 
dun Aumlairt' Ik'Iwihmi iaiiup-.in 
Russia and possible future antago¬ 
nists such as a hierocrutic Iran or a 
Pro-Chini'se people's lepublic ol Fa- 
ki-stau. However, this strategy is 


unlikely to be cho.sen deliberately. 
Reccot events would suggest rather, 
that an attempt will be made to 
iieate the cordon suaitafre outside 
the present Soviet borders. The 
most probable solution is that bro¬ 
therhood and unity will be ceaseles.S’ 
ly proclaimed, the unfrateriial ele¬ 
ments periodically repressed and 
siineptitiously turned against uue 
.luother, while migration and the 
economy are manipulated in varioms 
piecemeal ways. In other words, 
the leadership will hang on, doing 
what it has b^n, hoping tor the best. 

If ethnic passions and conflicts 
were to break out in earnest (whip¬ 
ped on perhaps by stirring calls from 
bearded figures over the fence) one 
can readily imagine certain conse¬ 
quences — especially if it coinadert 
with intensified jostling pn the Sioo- 
Sovlct border. It is possible, toi 
cxaiiiple, thal the Soviet grip on 
Fasteru Europe will be loosened. The 
good ufiices of the US Stale Depart¬ 
ment notwithstanding, this can never, 
iiiiilt-i present arrangements, be a 
stable sphere of intiueuct: for the 
Soviet Union. The Polish Pope’s re¬ 
cent conciliatory appeals to Islam 
III Turkey are of particular interest 
■n this context. 

Another possibihty is that Soviet 
Russians may feel a rush Of syrapa- 
lliy tor their Western adversaries on 
both sides of the Atlaiitii, and ever 

- depending on the circumstances 

— vice versa. Russian politicaans 
might begin (as the. Rus.sian 
intelligentsia ha.s been doing increas¬ 
ingly in recent years) to ‘rediscover’ 
their own past as a European nation 
and culture, to regret their 'rene 
gadc’ role in stirring Asians and 
others against honest white men, and 
.-irek to conic in from the cold. Al¬ 
most equally likely, however, is t^t 
the chauvinism just below the sur¬ 
face of Russian lite might surge to 
dominance in the state, directing 
reckless strikes against ethnic cne- 
oiies of all hues, within and perhaps 
also without. 

The real danger seems to be thet 
140 million courageous, talente.d, 
(logged, brutal, uncharitable, econo¬ 
mically muddled, culturally decapi- 
i.iit‘(l, but parti lotic, determined amt 
highly armed Russians have over- 
1 cached themselves. Militarily they 
ail- powerful but demographically 
anil in most other ways they are not 
siiung enough to defend the far-flung 
empire they have created. Central 
to any rational Western response 
nni.st be an awareness of the fragili¬ 
ty beneath the external and domestic 
policies of the Soviet Union. Western 
{lolicy should be built on the pro¬ 
bability that centrifugal forces wRh- 
iii the USSR will increase, just as 
they have within the world commu¬ 
nist movement and the erstwhile 
.Siiio-Soviet bloc. The Russians will 
need to be helped over their post- 
< olonial menopause. For ii we fail 
to understand what is happening, oi 
tail to re.spoad appropriately, thi' 
shock waves will fell far and 
wide, and they may be unprcdictably 
violgflL - 

(By Hrr.ingrnn'Dt with ' i\'t w //- • 
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One hour to curfew 

DAVID SELBOURNE in Kabul talks to a major in the Afghan army. 


HI. Major, a round-faced 
dtul siuw-.speaking man in 
hi.', l,ite 3o.s, prematurely 
Kiev, wa* wearuJK a cii- 

I_Jcui.ii giey-brown te.K cap. 

He Uukf I'll, tvhiiu we were talk.ng 
.111(1 nail a Ditineu lonvorsation with 
<1 wi>o uad cumr into the room. 
He e\( liv'd hiiii^cll, <i/id went out 
Mnli null. I W.I.S lett nioiic. It was 
itnd and the light tioiii the .single 
tiiiib wa.' d.iii and .veliowiiig. On the 
lidxe vvai> a hook., ciitukd Xlte Alyhan 
mill Hrtd.'.li iyecimd IVar, IB'/d-ltiOO, 
publdhed by the Afghan Aeadeiny of 
.'xieiui-.s, Kabul Hlid. The chaicoal 


stove had slowly burned low; and the 
vyiiKiuws were damp with condensa¬ 
tion. Outside, the snow-capped moun¬ 
tains were gleammg under a glacial 
muon. It was one hour to airtew. 

He returned aficr ten minutes, in- 
LTeoutous but laughing. "Did you 
see wiiat happened?” |ie a.skcd. “I 
was told to go to my room, and lock 
myself in. This boy you just saw said 
to me, 'Someone is coming to arrest 
you'. 1 had to go on foot to find out, 
becdu.'-e there are no telephone.* 
working. rsaid"-and'he enaits it with 
expansive gestures—•'If you want, 
come i.nd lake me. Rut it is only a 


tumour. Kabul is full of rumours 
,ind people causing uneasiness. Ittey 
know 1 am a government man, so 1 
can still get shot in the street also”. 
Altci a pause, he added: “These 
people arc siill here, even in the cen¬ 
tre of the city". 

Ik* became a .socialist, he said, one 
di.y when he was 18. A single expe¬ 
rience had been deci.sive. The King 
had come lo the district where the 
Major’s father was Governor, or Pre- 
fcit. There were COO invited guests, 
the rich of the province, plied with 
‘C'hicken, rice, everything’ The poor 
were offered merely a piece of bread 


Afghan .student.s in Teheran denumstrating agatnitt the Russian inli'rventum vn Afghamsian 
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wliilff the kinK ‘only squeezed the 
r.'te little with his finders, and did 
not oaf,’ But the poor could see what 
the ri(h wore bein;' given. ‘These 
things the poor people wanted also. 
They too were hiiniiin This was my 
le.sson', be said; he knew that ‘from 
th. t <!av’ ho mii.sf ‘light lor the P<tor 
|a’opl'>, and for my »ounti-v*. 

Outside tl'e dark window framing 
the near branehe.s of a blackened and 
w'ntrv tree, there wa.s the .sound of 
female voices shoutin([, and a car- 
dooi .slamming. The voices rose, rau¬ 
cous. lie got up, and parted the hall- 
drawn 101 tain.s, wiping the window 
yvitli ihe back of his .sleeve and pee¬ 
ring out into the darkne.ss. What is 
happening?', I a.sked. They arc*’, he 
.s.iicl. 'what do you call theiti?...prosii 
tiiti v' You could .See a lc*w .shadowy 
ligures III the icy ruadyvay, and a 
< .ir’s .siclelight.s. A yvoman wa.s yell¬ 
ing, in.suUs in an.y language, as the 
cat diovi' olf. 'Later we will deal with 
tins probleni. We have no tune at the 
nuimeiit. Kit her pul them in one 
place, with iiic'dical treatment; or 
ii.iiii them to .some w‘)rk, nursing lor 
e\ onpie. We have not yet dcHided’. 
He diew the cur<ain.s closi*d. 

Alter the April l!)7ll T.iiakki take 
oviT 1 1 out I’resident Daoiicl, he says 
that the couriei.s lor Alghan drug.s, 
(III a world of the.r oyvn which cvi- 
denily did not iiii lucle iiew.spa|>er.s). 
had for a while ki'pt on coming^ lor 
Iheii |>ick-iip.s and assign,itjoii.s. And 
in the newly expropri,ited Kabul ho¬ 
tels i.nd re.staiiranl.s. from which the 
diiig tiMcie had been organi/ed by 
big crooks with houses in Kiirope’, 
tile Algli.iii revolution had, unknown 
to the drug iiiniiers, placed its own 
sel l el poliecmen. In some cases they 
had succc-.s.sful|y intercepted the ton 
liei-., their naine.s and idenlities are 
known to the new ruler.s. 'Now', he 
s.iid. 'all these liopelc.ss, u.seles,s lei- 
lovvj, cannot come here any longin'; 
.iiul the big Alghan interests are 
-silling in I’akistan, with their money 
.ind then .servaiit.s. We don’t want 
thc'in', he addcHl liercely. ‘Thgy can 
.sit there for ever’. 

Known, too, Ls the identity of the 
iii.ijor (ierman pharmaceutical tom- 
p.iny whii h. had had a factory in 
K.ibiil hetoie the revolution, and had 
lull .111 iil.i-it trade in drugs of ain*- 
Iher kind "I’liey made huge sums 
fioni it', said the Major. Thi'ir nie- 
tliikl yvj.s to ha\c cartons of real 
tiliai ni.iceutic.ils sent Irom Ki.inkfiirl, 
.mil t>as.sed through the cu.stom.s in 
Kiilnii. Within an hour or two, they 
yvould carelully empty the bottles 
.mil relill them yyilh opium, heroin 
,111(1 iiiorphiiie They yvould tell the 
(iisloiiis that they had received a 
wioiii- consignment, retiirniiig the 
(.11 tons with their original custonis 
inaiks on them, often by the same 
night back to Kurope. 

K.ibul has also changed again siniv 
the ri>centl.v-pa.ssed d.iys of the oyer 
thrown Hatizullah Aimn, who i.s now 
called the ‘hangman of the ievolution*. 

It U not just that the Kabul J lines 
has suddenly become the Kabul New 
I imes; or that the few nionth.s-uld 
airport slogan, welcoming travellers 
to the 'Land of the New Model Revo- 
3? 



Children from Kabul hawkmg American cif/arettes 


lution’. in white pla.ster on a red 
giouiid, IS being kiboriously chipped 
,iwav willi ihi.sels. l-'or Alghani.staii 
too had it.s own Hobe.spierre, who h,Kl 
begun voi aciou-slv to con.suine the 
1 evolution's own leaders, os Stalin 
did with the Itol.sheviks of OctolxT. 
.Mcneovci, Am.ii h,id put his own bio- 
ttier 111 to hl•.,d the .limy, and the 
sec let police was Ix'ing um by his 
nepheyy'. They yyeie ,ill e.yeciilecl, to- 
getlwr. Ill retuiii, Kabul has new 
estate.s of workers’ house's, set in the 
dusty laiuLscape outside the grey 
iitv. under the lowering mountains 
ot the H.ndu Kush, craggy and gigan¬ 
tic 


1 he Afghan Major has become har¬ 
dened to death. He had spent ten 
inontiLs ill i-iil. tortured by D.ioucl’s 
men in 1977, his linger nails removed, 
and salt put into the cots made cm 
his body. ‘I became as thin’, he said 
c.tsij.illv. ‘as a wooden person’. His 
hnger.s are still swollen. 'For a long 
time’, he -say.s, ’we knew the revolu 
lion w.is coniiiig’. He had been enga¬ 
ged Ml 1 oral political work in Herat 
l*iovince for .several years bofoie the 
Apiil 1978 oyerthrow of Uaoud, using 
an .^lnc‘ric,ln-finaIl^<'d programme tor 
(o-opc'i'.itive farming as a base, and 
cover. His swollen lingers rested on 
Hie tab.e-edge, while he laughed at 
the mcinory of U.S. funds being 
divcrtc.'d towards the revolution. 

rile Major’s father, a Muslim and 
•*^“dal landowner, has now 
llocJ Kabul to ‘the north of the coun¬ 
try’. where 'he has brought some 
••heep, taken a second wife, and will 
raise his sheep and hLs new child- 
len'. He rc'luses to return to Kabul. 
ti ■'spite his son’s persuading; the 
e\p"oprialion of the landlords is 
already ^r advanced, and advancing. 
He had had to help his son pay the 
raasom for his life, of 400,000 Afgha¬ 
nis (1.30,000), _ which had been given 
to a ‘high official’. I asked what had 
happened tc> tho ’high official’. ‘He 
has been killed’, be said without 
b.itUng an eyelid. 

Tnc Major had known Amin well, 
Jle had ^en a school-teacher, and 
had taught the Major algebra in 


dillerent days. But he was always a 
’troublemaker’, who had ‘set people 
against eacit other, and thought only 
ut himseit’, he said, looking at hJs 
lingers. Uuisidc. u was dead sdent, 
ncK a vehicle passing. ‘Amin’, be 
•said, tried to interterc with peo¬ 
ple’s tx'licfs also. That you cannot 
do’, said the Major, ‘when they have 
h;.d such beliets for generations. Wc 
must al.ow people', he said! his 
Knghsh breaking doyvn; wc cannot 
control evei'ylhing’. You can now 
seo_ tho devout praying to Mecca, 
their shoes neatly placed beside 
them, foreheads to the marbled 
ground at the airport; the ^ssian 
tanks buniping and creaking through 
the icy scrub, on the far side of the 
runway. 

'Everyone has been let out of jail', 
he says, emphatically, ’Not one per¬ 
son remains’. There is a silence. 
VVhat is going to happen in Afgha¬ 
nistan. I ask him. ‘Imperialism can¬ 
not win in this country’, he dccla- 
ic. ’In any case, thg imperialists 
only think of profit’, he -says bitter¬ 
ly. 'but we must defend our revolu¬ 
tion’. And the Russians'? ‘If they 
leave, everything will be finished in 
half-.in-hour’. There are 40,000 on 
the other .side, ‘including comman¬ 
dos’, trained in Pakistan and armed 
by America and the Chinese. ’The 
Russians will be here for one year*, 
he Skid, answering the question be¬ 
fore it was asked him; ‘no longei 
than npccssary’, he added. ‘But 
when the Afghanistan door is open’, 
ho said brightening, ‘then everything 
is open’. There wa.s a pause. ‘Iran 
yyill also one day come to revolution 
and, it the ^ple are strong, Pakis- 
ti'n and India also’. 

It was the hour of- curfew, the 
hour of a silence as dead as stone. 
There were long stalactites hanging 
from the caves of the house oppo- 
-sitc: and red flags blowing stiffly in 
the frozen air. from red flag-posts, 
as the plane taxied along the nin- 
wa.v for takeoff. The Major was jo¬ 
vial, lus eyes twinkling in the cold 
room, lighting a agarette .in his 
swollen fingers. • 



The double edged sword of 
Islamic revivalism 

By CHANDAN SOUR^ MITRA 


-1 CERTAIN MYTHOLOGY 

bas been biuit up ot late 
around the so-calted mili- 
tanit revival of islam. Ah 

_I too often however, it has 

been construed as a socially indepen- 
deut and an almost autonomous 
phenomenon. The last two years have 
been violent years for tne Islamic 
World; but the external symptoms 
have unfortunately been interpreted 
as the real suostaiioe. as the curtain 
draws on the hrst act of toe sordid 
Algtian drama, the world appears ah 
the more confused as regards the 
real meaning of the 'revival*. Iran 
and Afgnanistan have graooed most 
of the heaufines. but the recent attacK 
on the Grand Mosque at Ka’aba, is 
in fact most symbohc of this 
phenomenon of 'revival*. In the 
analysis of the events taking place tu 
Iran, Saudi Arabia and Aignamstan, 
the deepest level of causation, namely 
the disruption of the feudal-patriar' 
dhial social order has not been 
Buffiaentfy understood. 

Mohammed ibn AbduUa al-Katani, 
the 26 year old tribal leader who led 
the attack on Ka’aba, in fact symbo¬ 
lises popular response to the break¬ 
down of the long-standing feudal- 
patriarchial social felpuons, and the 
advance of capitalism. It must be 
grasped that al-Katani and his des¬ 
peradoes fall u a spedbc historical 
category. In all times of profound 
soaoeounomic change, latent soaal 
tensions necessarily come to the sur-i 
face, produdng millenarian move¬ 


ments with a messianic leadership. 

The English Civil War of the 1640’s 
may have produced one Oliver Crom- 
weQ, but it had also produced scores 
of small-time mcssiahs, who promis¬ 
ed liberation from the everyday 
tdnidgeiy and misery of the capitalist 
system which was then being estab- 
BShed in England. Cults like those 
of the Levellers, True Levellers, 
Diggers, Ranters, and the Fifth 
Monarchists all proclaimed the end 
of the millenium of exploitation and 
preached ideas of primiuve socialism. 
They attacked established religion on 
grounds of corruption, but were all 
devoutly religious in their own way. 
Their main target of attack was the 
clergy, ft was said that men did not 
wish to confess adultery to the 
priests, for the priests were known 
to run after such women the very 
next day. Yet the Fifth Monarchist^ 
preached the imminent resurrection 
of Jesus Christ to deliver the failli- 
ful. The similarity with Ka’aba 
should not be missed. The attackers 
of the Mosque declared the existing 
clergy to be corrupt, and proclaimed 
al-Kataui to be the Mahdi—^the 
awaited one. 

These conflicting tesidencies—to 
decry existing rehgious orders and 
to place faith In a revived and pur- 
ihed religion—are indeed the signs 
of an old world unable to die, and a 
new world unable to be burn. Not 
only Engianu, but the culumai world 
has respuuded in a smuiar mannei 
to the advance of capitalist reiaUuns, 


through violent anu-impenaust, mili¬ 
tant, revivalist muvcioenis. The 
Mahdist uprising in Suoan, tne Taip- 
ing Movement in Cmna, and to • 
great extent, 1857 in Inoia, were all 
symbohc ot the same process. *n moat 
such popular ouioursts tne leancr- 
ship was in the bauds ol leaders with 
a mesaumc appeal and a nostalgic 
ideology. 

These uprisings almost Inevlhibly 
tooK place at the point when capita- 
hst-iraperiahst relauuns were sougdi 
to be super-impuseo on a teu-ai- 
patriarchiai social base. Uil has trano 
tormed the economies of toe Arab 
countries in mucn me same way as 
railways bad done to India or Cauda.' 
But as was meviiaoie, oil may nave 
brougnt billions ol aoiiars to Araoia, 
but Its benehts Have oeen outeivau- 
ally dittused over Arab society, 'i'ne 
oii-proauong SoeiKus, siguiucanciy, 
are no longer tribal chietuins, but 
capitahsts, searcmug lor wage-moour 
in a pre-capitahst social tormatlon. 
This has inevitably created tensions 
in Saudi society. 

As a means of dillusing this very 
socwl tension the ruung ougarcoies 
of these oountnes have mcreasiagiy 
ittsorteo to the use ot reugiou. As 
the tradiuonal pairiarcniai soaeiy 
breaks down, religion becomes almost 
the last unifying i actor between ibe 
privileged and the oon-prtviUeged in 
ttese unequal soaetiea. Tnus the 
outward show of Islamic Puritanism 
must be intensibed. Saaoi Arabui 
must insist on not employing air- 


'fhe US mnhasaadar (extreme right) Donald McHenry addresses the UN Security Council meeting on Afghanistan. 
At left is the Russian amboisador Oleg Jroyanovsky. The British ambassador Sir Anthony Poisons is seen 
tofcinp notes 
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hostesses, sad even stone to death 
an adulterous princess. In a grotes¬ 
que imitation, Zia-ui-riaq igust lash 
people tor consumption ol alconoL 
Pakistan's is the most morbid case 
of attempting to sever all historical 
legacies, so that the ruling classes 
cau feel secure by whipping up a 
rehgious trendy. In fact, tnreatened 
with rebellion, ex-President Daoud 
ot Afghanistan had tried similar 
tactics, in a bid to thwart Tarakki. 

But religion is always a double- 
edged sword as the Ra’aba has prov¬ 
ed in such a disquieting manner to 
the Saudi rulers. Having unleashed 
a religious tiraoe the ruhng ohgar 
chles have to face the logic ot it 
Religion always has two meanings 
The rulers wish to use it as an in 
strument to ditfuse social tension. 
The masses have often interpreted 
It as their only means of deliverence. 
If the Ka’aba raiders protested 
against the increasing corrosion of 
Islamic values under the impact ot 
the West, the limousine-riding 
Sheikhs have no ready answer to this 
justified grievance.' Of course, after 
Iran the Arab Sheikhs are a wiser 
lot. No Sheikh will again experiment 
with a ruthless super-imposition of 
capitalist^ values on a feudai-patnar- 
chial social base. It is not inodernisa- 
tion, as is commonly supposed, that 
caused the Iranian backlash. It was 
the dislocation of the tradition il eco¬ 
nomy, the unequal, lop-sided growth 

f attem, rising unemployment, which 
rought the economy to a brink, in 


•irfto rf api^nt prosper!^. After 
■" reflect the 

bcelth of the economy—the human 
factor Is a» important. 

The point simply is that the transi 
tion from a pre-capitalist society to a 
capitalist one Invariably involves 
great social upheaval. Any effort at 
modernisation, dislocates some of the 
peripherally privileged classes of 
traditional society—like the tribal 
chieftains—who now become the focal 
points of popular dissent. In all back¬ 
ward economies, where religion plays 
a vital social function, both the rul¬ 
ing classes as well as the dissenters 
attempt to use religion to propagate 
their cause. The latter are naturally 
better equipped to do so, since tueie 
Is an element of hypocrisy involved 
in the former's use of. religion. But, 
taken together, the recurrent use of 
religion by the conflicting pafties. 
gives religion a new significance in 
these soQ^eties. The revival ot religion 
therelore is uoi an isolated ana 
autonomous phenomenon, but a natu¬ 
ral historical process. 

This religious mythology oilcit 
comes to be symbolised in oue person 
—giving rise to a messianic move 
ment. For instantfe, the tribal move- 
rdents in India tstarting with fiirsa 
Munda's Santhal rebellion in Chota- 
nagpur In li)0'2, to Alluri bitharaina 
ftaju's Rampa rebellion in Andhra in 
the 1920’s) rcrteci, in embryonic form, 
this very phenomenon. These tribes 
resented the intrusion of outsiders 
who came to grab their land, timbci, 


minerals and their women. They 
deeply resented the destruction ot 
their age-old patriarchial system, 
which the outsiders now sought to 
replace with crude cash relationships. 
It is not that pre-capitalist exploita¬ 
tion was very acceptable—often it 
was tar worse than capitalist exploita¬ 
tion—but it had a certain acceptabi 
lity because it had been tempered by 
time. So time and again the tribals 
rose under ,the leadership of 

messiahs, who were reputed to have 
the power to turn ‘bullets into watei 
Their protest was wiped out in blood 
when the bullets refused to get 
diluted. 

The proclamation of al-Katani as 
the ‘Mahdi’ and the assumption ot 
demi-God status by Ayatollah Kho- 
mcioi has to be viewed from this 
standpoint. Transitional society res¬ 
ponds to the breakdown of patriar- 
chialisro in a similar manner almost 
everywhere. Thus, Islam's militant 
'revival' is not a sudden catharsis 
that has seised the region. It will 
spread and intensify as oil gets 
costlier, and the Sheikhs get richei. 
Khomeini and al-Katani are symbols 
of traditional societies' resistance to 
capitalism. In that sense they are al¬ 
most a historical necessity, Just as 
the Fifth Monarchies were to 17th 
century England. The disquieting 
fact, however, is that Afghanistan 
which boldly attempted to skip the 
stage of the painful introduction of 
capitalism altogether, is nut doing 
much better than the others. ■ 
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Third time 
unlucky 

UNIDO~l// ends in a fiasco 

n llilUE weie no mii dclus at UNIDO 
't -III, dtioougu a Irw would have 
been more taaii welcome. Alioguiber 
^ouo oeieKaie.:) Iruin l^U t'ouiitr.cs 
LuiiKieKfieu III New Delni to partici- 
puie m me iirst niu.ior iniernaiional 
Kdiiieriiii; ot toe new decaae, but it 
wa.v not long before the baitie iinei> A 

were cteariy demarcated between the It 

tne ricn and poor countr.ei>. ^ 

The ba 6 ic task betore the confe- 
rente was to review the progress ol 
iiuiu»trialisation in the developing 
world sini-e the Lima Declaration ol 
li)il), wuich set the Tiurd World 
countrie.s a target of a 25 pe.- cent 
share in the world’s industrial out / 

put by the year 2000. Tne conference 
was also to consider various sugges* ( \ 

tioas made by UNIDO in order to SA*,,— 

achieve this target within a time \ ^ 

frame since, judging by present | 

trends, the Third World countries IN-- 

will be able to provide only 13 per 
cent of the total global industrial /{ 

output, by the tune the deadline 
approaches. The lirst ot these sug- 
gestions was the creation of an inter¬ 
national tiiiancial agenev to promote 
financial co-operation between the 7U%T 

oii-pioducing countries and the other 
Third W’orid couiitiies The second 
was the setting up of a global fund UHflDC 

for the stimulation ol indussry. vivu rv 

UNIDD-III held a certain signi- 
iicance toi the UN General Asseni- 
bly as well, which will soon have to * f- „ ' 
adopt a new international develop- 
ment strategy lor the Kighties at its the^'deaV 
fuilhcoming spi'c’ial .si'ssion. which Krct 

will bt* followed by the launching of develooed o 
a round ot global negotiations on <he**New 

inteinational economic co-operation. 

It W.I.S III this context of a new un V 

del standing that the United Nations - 7 . 
Secielar\-t,eneral, Dr Kurt Wal- ^ 

dheim. <baited the major objective _the 

of the conlerence as being the achie- .u Jj, 

\ing of progress towards u new inter- vvint«t to v 
national economic order 

It was never .smooth sailing. To u.. -l; 

start with, a member ol tlie Euro- u-.j. J 

peaii Comiiiis-sion stated very clearly ohierted to 
that the demands being made by “ 

the developing txiuntnes were impo- 
ssible, to say the least. Sweden felt f* - ?,noo* m 
that .Npecifics could not be discussed 
with the special session of the UN oniv^nne of 
General Assembly around the corner, rvn iii 
while the Socialist bloc chose to Mr’1.“ J]? 
highlight the need to decelerate the 
arms race in order to shore up deve- As if tbal 
lopment eflorts. Despite all this pre- soon came 1 
ssure. howeyer, the ‘Group of 77’ developed o 
did well to put the North in a tricky dog-in-the-m 
position by calling for sectoral, dis- sharing of : 
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aggregated targets for achieving the 
Lima goals. In the face of such con¬ 
frontation, one 'Group of 77' repre- 
sent.'.tivc called it a “dialogue with 
the deal.” 

The first deadlock came when the 
developed countries took a firm stand 
on the New Delhi Declaration, which, 
according to them, was a political 
document framed by the ‘Group of 
77' at iis Havana Ministerial mee¬ 
ting. The ‘Group of 77’ had two docu¬ 
ments—the New Delhi Declaration 
and the Plan of Action—which they 
wanted to use as the basis for nego¬ 
tiations. The developed countries 
had no objection to negotiating on 
the basis of the Plan of Action but 
objected to the Declaration saving 
‘‘How can we allow a document ap¬ 
proved at another forum to be impo 
sed upon us?" Developing countries, 
however, were averse to dealing with 
oniy one of the documents, so UNI- 
DO-IIl reached its first impasse soon 
after talks began. 

As if that was not enough, there 
soon came another complication. The 
developed countries then adopted a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude on the 
sharing of nuclear technology. Dele¬ 


gates said that they bad no instruc- 
tioas- from the respective Govern¬ 
ments on the subject and conve¬ 
niently bypassed the issue by saving 
that they would discuss it later but 
not at that stage. The stand of the 
Socialist bloc was even more surpri¬ 
sing. Reverting from their normal 
stance of taking the side of the 
‘Group of 77’, the socialist countries 
cahed for the deletion of the propo¬ 
sal calling upon the developed coun- 
n tries to “rectify their export'policies 

t by removing arbitrary restr.ctions 
on the transfer of nuclear technology 
S needed by developing countries for 
'< their industriaUsation". 

1 ;. With zero hour approaching, there 
g was still no appreciable progress 
F being made despite the best efforts 
5 on tne pan of India, the host coun- 
n try, to bring about a settlement. 
J] There were also last minute attempts 
^ made by the heads of three major 
3 bodies—the ‘Group of 77’, advanced 
^ Western nations and the Socialist 
bloc—to arrive at some sort of con¬ 
sensus. They worked on draft after 
drah of the working paper in an 
attempt to bridge the chasm that 
still divided the rich and poor na¬ 
tions on all the crucial issues. 

Ultimately, with no other alter¬ 
native. the conference was extended 
by a day in order to ratify the docu¬ 
ment which was to form the New 
Delhi Declaration and Plan of Action. 
Mr Ahmed Ghazal, chairman of the 
‘Group of 77', proposed that the 
document be adopted as the declara¬ 
tion of the conference and his pro¬ 
posal, which was put to vote, was 
carri^ by 83 countries for while 22 
veted against. Thus ended UNIDO- 
ni after having recorded no appre¬ 
ciable headway at all with the deve¬ 
loping nations in exactly the same 
posHion they were in five years ago. 
The targets set so optimistically at 
the Lima conference are still as far 
away and as remote as they were 
then. The stand taken hy the Wes¬ 
tern nations on these targets is asto¬ 
nishing to sav the least; they feel 
that the targets should onlv be view¬ 
ed as ’’projections’’. Whether they 
are targets or projections is imma¬ 
terial' what really matters is that 
thev did nothing to bring the targ^/ 
nrAiections within reach of the deve¬ 
loping countries. 

The fact that the New Delhi decla¬ 
ration was passed by a massive majo¬ 
rity means little since toe industria¬ 
lised nations, as a whole, voted 
against it. With the decision went 
all Hopes of snaring ioousirial know¬ 
how. At the end ot UN4)0 -Ill the 
Third Worid countries were left with 
preaous little apart from a senae of 
unity among themselves. As if that 
was not enough, the third decade ot 
industrialisation—^the Eigbties—hea- 
turned out to be a non-ataiter. 

Tbe crux of the stalemate ley not 
in the issues involved but in tbe atti¬ 
tude. Had there not been e maasive 
global fund propoaai of 300 billion 







dollars, but ot a lesser amount, the 
attitude of the industrialised world 
would not have been so ri/tid. As 
someone put h. “though the match 
ended one day later than scheduicd, 
by the time the nnal whistle blew, 
both sides were locked in a aoalless 
draw". UNIUO—111 was one Iona 
confrontation from start to hnish. It 
was an expensive confrontation, too. 
It cost India as host 2.5 million dol¬ 
lars in preparaiion alone, in addition 
to Rs 61,000 per day for 22 days. 
This does not include the expenses 
incurred by the UN body. 

If the "wait-and-watch” attitude of 
the socialist countries was surprising 
during the Conference, then the stand 
taken by the ‘Group B’ countries 
was even more so. They refus^ to 
discuss matters of transfer of tech¬ 
nology, considering this a weapon 


A S New Delhi hosts the fourth 
International Book Fair, an 
exercise that aims, among other 
things, to spread the reading habit, 
thousands of students and booklov- 
ers are desperately scarc'hirfg for the 
bocks they need. What with shoot¬ 
ing prices and s\jddca scarcities of 
coveted titles, the common reader 
today is starved of just the kind of 
literature be wants — whether it be 
a book that could see him through 
an examination, or a novel for 
relaxation. The result is an un¬ 
wholesome dependence on a few 
city libraries and a racket in illegal 
reprints, called “piracy" In pubUsh- 
ing Jargon. 

Ihe recent rise in the prices of 
Indian and foreign books is the 
ttcepest so far. A bookseller in OM 
Delhi complains of Mraistent re¬ 
quests from his stuaent-dustomera 


for bargaining equal to the weapon 
of oil on the aide of the OPEC na¬ 
tions. Another surprising thing was 
that not one nation raised any objec¬ 
tions about the oil price hike which 
is disturbing the economic order ot 
the world as a whole. 

Despite all these apparent set¬ 
backs, the Executive Director oi 
UNIDO, Mr Abdel-Rehan Khane ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction over the “suc¬ 
cess” of the Conference in focussing 
the attention on the "legitimate and 
urgent demands” of the Third World. 
An American delegate commented: 
“Developing countries are happy 
with all tUs eyewash, and we are 
really happy to be in New Delhi and 
enjoy such wonderful hospitality.” 


K. L NANDAN. New Delhi 


for older editions of textbooks, be¬ 
cause those brought out later are 
cruelly expeasive. “What am 1 to 
do? I’ve run out of second-hands 
and ttey just won't buv the new 
ones.” be says, grabbing some books 
a boy has brougnt to .sell. Many of 
the glossy covers lining his racks 
were unsold stock, which had been 
lying there for years 
Tte main reason for the price-rise 
is, of course, the shortage and in 
creased cost of publishers' raw mate¬ 
rials — paper, printing and binding 
materials. Publishers daim that the 
increased cost of production has not 
been matched by corresponding ad- 

i ustmenta in royalties which they 
lave to pay to authors aod commis- 
stona to booksellers. An author's 
royalty la roughly 15 per cent. The 
rommissloo to distributors is a little 
moro. "lo fact, we are quite happy 


if we can get even ten per cent our¬ 
selves," said a smiling publisher who 
dismissed the suggestion that pub¬ 
lishers always profit the most. Even 
with that, most Indian publishers 
have been ignoring overheads, be 
claimed. 

The shortage and rise in the price 
of paper, which resulted in the 
raising of prices of newspapers 
recently, is the immediate factor 
behind abnormally high book prices. 
The Delhi State Booksellers and 
Publishers Association made a repre- 
seotation to the cne-time Industries 
Minister, Mr George Fernandes, ap¬ 
prising him of their dilticulty in 
selling books. The Government, 
which controls about 20 per cent ot 
the total paper supply, failed to 
check paper prices, which rose from 
Ks i.ttuu per ion .n tiiuo lo Hs O.UUU 
per ton in 1974-75 — the sharpest 
rise — and later Rs 6,000 per tun 
in 1979-60. These were prices the 
Covernineut charged tor the paper 
It supplied, Which is treated as a base 
price oy private minuwueis, woo 
enargeo even more. Book pr.ces, as 
a result, lucxeaacd tourtoid. The 
increase m paper prices was recently 
aggravated by me mid-icrm clectiua. 
wuicn coosuiiic-d an unpi ecedented 
amount ot toe material tor its extra- 
large ballot papers, hve-n hetore the 
election, there was largescaic hoar¬ 
ding of paper by i art.es and 
poiidcians woo needed posters tor 
their election campaigns. Milbons 
ot rupees were paid id advance to 
m.liuwners to ensure a supply ot 
paper tOr cleitiuu pui poses. 

bhurtages and oign prices had an 
adverse cilect on the National Coun¬ 
cil tor biiucationai Research aod 
Training (Nc.t.Hli, toe Government 
orgau responsible lor getting Higher 
Secondary icvel text tsooks printed 
and suppi.ed. NULRT was unable to 
buy presciibed text books lor Siudv 
upto class 12. The situation was so 
bad that some pi escribed books did 
not even see the light of day until 
about a furiuigtU beture tbe exami¬ 
nation. One example was Lands ond 
feuple, a book tur cia&s seven, 
which made its appearance in Sep¬ 
tember 19/9 although It was due in 
July 1979. Again, students of classes 
11 and 12 received their physics and 
chemistry text books in October last 
year. Their cxaminaGons are due in 
March this year. When NCtRT 
found it could not cope with tbe job 
it bad taken it sought the help ot 
private publishers. Another major 
reason ior tbe rise in prices of 
foreign books is due to the periodic 
revision of the foreign exchange 
rate by tbe Reserve Bank of India 
and the value of tbe rupee has thus 
fallen in relation to other currencies. 

Chiefly responsible fur the scarcity 
of books is NCERTs slow paced 
adminisvrative machinery has oftiD 
failed to meet school deadlines for 
the supply of text books, even wh.lc 
having much of the work done by 
private publishers. The rest of tbe 
blame must rest on unvcrupuloua di*- 
tributors wbo hoard copies of a book 
which is in great demand. One 
boukseller even suspected ilLdt 
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Books are becoming 
expensive friends 


>45 publishers turn pirates 



A. L. Dios at a book eahibkion 
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deals between publishers and scho¬ 
lars who recommend books for col¬ 
lege and university syllabi : "It 
might just be possible that people 
are paid to recommend books. You 
see. there are no scruples in this 
busintsss After all those who re¬ 
commend are human.s too,” he said. 
It w<is fanta-stic, he added, how cer¬ 
tain titles, when distributors got 
wind that they had been recommen¬ 
ded, suddealy began disappearing 
fium the market. Txamples were 
(ir.ih.iiii (.ree-ie’s The Quirt Amenra\ 
Jo.seph (.onrad'.s ihc Secret Agent, 
two txxiks nil luded in Delhi Univer- 
.sit\'s lollege syllabu.s and Love and 
Bdi!e\'s Praiticc of Surgery, a medi¬ 
cal text iKMik almost unobtainable. 

Tile result, ap.i|-t from countless 
studenfi. Ii.ning to .suffer, is a racket 
111 illr-gal reprinLng of scarce 
iiilunie.s Book-piracy, as it is called, 
IS .1 (iinimon pr.irtice in many State- 
p.irtKularly Bihar. P^ular foreign 
title-, are printed on offset, and al¬ 
most exact replicas of them are 
pnKluiixl and priced convenientlv. 
t'niil rcientlv, the racket wa.s limit 
*-d to foii-ign books, but now there 
are eieit .school and co'lege text 
h'Miks which are reprinted illegally 
' Don't be surprised if walking dowTi 
N'ai Sarak here, you happen to find 
a I an- Penguin or textbook lying 
.ibei'i'inK'' a bookseller told me. 

Althouk'h many pub'ishcr.s have a 
different .storv to te'l. and would 
rather speak about their problern.s 
— no doubt .serious — of prodiirt on 
cost-, and marketabilitv it is a fact 
that books m this countrv arc not 
re.nhini! tho-e who need them mo't 
The onH hope lies in the po-ssib htv 
of expanding the operations and 
r apatJtv of bodies like the National 
Book liust (NBD. wh.ch u. coordi 
nai.iig tin* Insernational Book lair 
ji,d Iras held numerous fairs in India 


uiid abroad. The NBT, set up "to 
foster bookmindodness" and make 
available vanou.s titics in different 
languages at cheaper prices, is ac- 
tjwi\ neiping Inuian pubiLhers by 
holding fairs, which create a world 
maikct for the books and attract 
prospective translators. The fair 
will also open avenues for exports 
and imports. As a result of NBTs 
efforts, Indian publishers have made 
a si/,ibtc dent in the world book 
marki-t, and at least in Africa, 
broken the domination of US and 
British publishers India today ranks 
thud among Knglish book publishing 
fiation.s, and seventh among 9 II putv 
ii.shing nations 

NB'I also caters to university and 
college students. It also has an 
unique .subsidy scheme, in the sense 
that It is a joint venture between 
publishers at the private and public 
level. The .scheme involve.s subsidis¬ 
ed printing ut books the organisation 
finds suitable by private publishers. 
NBr .sends the manuscripts for re¬ 
views, and it recommended, asks a 
publc-her to piint a certain number 
of (x)ple.s at .1 subsidy. The price 
fixed IS usually one-and-a-half to two 
times the exist of production. For 
this It spends anything between 15 
aiicl '2U lakh rupc-e.s a year. Ail ma¬ 
jor piivate publishers are said to 
have (ooperated fully so'far. NBTs 
thoughtful chaii-inan, Mr A. L. Dias 
the ex Governor of 'West Bengal 
remarked "Books arc a big 
gamble The risks and hazards of 
the publishing trade, and high prices 
fuisttate bookmindedness, which is 
our aim. We plan, therefore, to ex¬ 
pand our -vork, to encourage books 
in nnal areas and sustain the lite¬ 
rs.ly campaign". 


NIRMAL MURA, New Delhi 


Moonlight murders 

What kind of feud was this ^ 


I T was Ocariug midnight at Bijova 
on the Uda.pur-Ri.Di mad ut Pali 
OLstrict, RajasxhiUi. In the cold 
bicfzy night of January- 2. 1980 eveo- 
thing appeared nurmal. Farmers 
Nainaram, Sujjrain and Kcnaram 
Were busy watering their fields on 
the fatetui full moon night when 
suodenly the silence wa.s broken hv 
a bluiAi c-uidling shriek. 

Nainarain and Sujaram hearing the 
p.ithctic and continuous cry for help 
cal.ed Kenaram from a nearby field 
where be was working and rushed to 
the source of the cry only to discover 
that the sound had emerged from 
Kenaram's bouse. Ihe three ru.shcd 
in and found all but one of the 
Kenaram taiiiily lying in a poed of 
blood rhey had been mercilessly 
butchered earlier <n the evening bv 
tome unknown assailants. 

Fnquiries reveal that the grue¬ 
some event was the culmination of a 
prolonged feud between two families 


of the .Sirvi ta.s<e. Kenaram was not 
on g!)ud terms with another Sirvi and 
bad been subjected to constant 
harassment for a long lime. Kena- 
rarn's approach to his well was 
blocked when, a house had been con¬ 
structed iinaiitlioriscdly by the other. 
When Kenaram objected a litigation 
octured. Later on, Kenaram's oppo¬ 
nent made an abortive attempt to 
construct a small canal through the 
fields of Ghasiram. Kenaram's cousin. 

In Dercmbcr 1978 some miscreants 
armiH) with guns, lathis and sharp- 
edged “kunts" attacked Kenaram but 
be was able to defend himself valian* 
lly with the help of his cousins and 
neighbours. The attackers retreated 
only after one of their guns h^ been 
snatched away from them 

Sometime in the past month a 
large number of Sirvis had assembl- 
^ at Bijova at the annual fair in 
honour of their ruling deity. The 
dispute between Kenaram and others 
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cemeot and told him' that he must 
dioose between cridtet and the com¬ 
pany. Divedia then took up golf and 
achieved a good standard in this 
sport, reaching the All-India quarter¬ 
finals twice. He did play one more 
season of cricket, in 1962 for Saur-. 
ashtra, when the local manager was 
more sympathetic to cricket. Rajin- 
dernath’s Test career was also cut 
short at about the same age. When 
he came to Burmah-Shell he was a 
quakfied engineer and was recruited 
Into the officer cadre like Uivectta, 
and did not pursue cricket much 
thereafter. The sporting carMr of 
Punjabi was less aitecied because be 
was employed in the supervisory 
cadre, a level below the officer cadre, 
where the company could still afford 
to carry cricketers to some extent. 
Clerks and supervisors could get iiok! 
off to play sport even after 1950. 
With the reduced activities of Bur¬ 
mah-Shell after 1965, Divedia left 
the firm for Mahindra anu Mamnaia, 
Rajindernath for Indo-Nippon Batt¬ 
eries in Baroda and Punjabi retired 
in the normal manner. 

Mahindra and Mahindra, a Bombay 
engineering firm founded in 
1947, has been mure consistent in 
its patronage of cricket which began 
in the 19S0s and continues today. 
The company policy was similar, m 
many respects, to Tata’s but on a 
much smaller scale, befitting a 
middle-size firm with 7 000 employe¬ 
es and another 4 to 5,000 in allied 
coiKxrns. The company, like Tata’s 
could count on a sympathetic 
management for “Mr Mahinura’’ has 
been “consistently interested in 
sports." Then, too, there was the 

S ort for all manner of games in- 
ng popular spcctalur spurts, such 
as cricket, together with minor 
sports, such as golf and traditional 
Indian games. The company has also 
institutionalised its sporting policy, 
in the interests of evenhaudedness 
and a balanced programme, so that if 
two cricketers are taken on “we must 
take on two hockey players, two 
soccer players" and so forth “on the 
same salary”. A unique clement of 
Mahindra patronage was that winn¬ 
ing tournaments, and boosting the 
company through resulting publicity, 
has been of very marginal interest. 
In fact the company has built up a 
losing tradition in cricket for, as one 
long-time employee put it, 'we arc 
always the losers in the Times Shield*. 
It was no accident that this company 
has yet to win this competition. 
It should be noted,- in fairness to this 
company, that to maintain even a 
losing team in the A Division requir¬ 
es a considerable investment. 

-RICKET PATRONAGE 

had expanded consider¬ 
ably in the 19S0s but it 
was to expand even mure 
I. —J in the l%0s with the 

entrance of the State Bank of India 
which recruited players on a scale 
hitherto unknown. The Bank’s rise 
to eminence was spectacular because 
In the short space of eight years, 
1962-70. it recruited not only some 



Syed Ktrmani. rated as the best 
wtckcl keeper in the ivorld, is 
employed by the State Bank of India 

of the leading players of Bombay, in¬ 
cluding Baloo Guptc, Ajit Wadekar, 
Eknath Solkar and Ramnath Paikar 
but also players Irom almost every 
major centre of India including S. 
Cuba and Ambar Roy from Calcutta: 
Vijay Mehra and Bishen Singh Bedi 
from Delhi; G. R. Vishwanatb. S. 
Kirmani and B. Kunderan from 
Karnataka; P. Kri.shnamurthy and 
Abid Ali from Hyderabad; Milkha 
.Singh and V. V. Kumar from 
Madras; llanuniant Singh from 
Rajasthan and others. The Bank 
differed from all pix'vious commer¬ 
cial pal ions in that it employed 
cricketers in sonic 5,000 branches 
around the countiy and did not cen¬ 
tralise players at lh<‘ Bombay head¬ 
quarters. I'lie majority of the Bank’s 
cricketers, as a result, were not list¬ 
ed on the Bombay muster and hence 
not eligible to play in the State 
Bank’s Times Sliii-ld team. Con¬ 
sequently, the Bank has nut had as 
much impact on tlic Bombay com¬ 
petition as other companies and has 
won the shield only four times: in 
1964, 1966-68. However, the real hi- 
dicator of the cricket strength of the 
State Bank was manifest in i9ti7 
when no less than thirteen of the 
seventeen who represented India in 
England were employed by the State 
Bank. It was quite common for State 
Bank employees to constitute a ma¬ 
jority of the Indian XI in the late 
1960s. Even in 1971 the Bank could 
boast of seven of the Indian XI. 

The State Bank had employed a 
few cricketers prior to 1962. Con¬ 


tractor Joined the bank in be¬ 
cause of the interest of the Chair¬ 
man, but left after only nim months 
because he believed that it would be 
difficult to both play cridiet and to 
pass the banking exams which were 
necessary for his career to blossom 
as a banker. Ramnath Kenny Join¬ 
ed the Bank in August 1959 Imt left 
in April 1960 when the Bank was 
unwilling to grant him leave to play 
Lancashire League cricket owing to 
a misunderstanding over the con¬ 
tract. It was the Bank policy then 
that a provisional officer Bke Kenny, 
who was on a probationary s tatus , 
could not secure leave of this nature. 

The greatest contribution of the 
State Bank to cricket was its en¬ 
couragement of local cricket which 
provided a stimulus towards the de- 
i^ntraUsation of the game. By em¬ 
ploying Bcdi in Delhi,Vishwaoato and 
Kirmani in Bangalore, Ambar Roy in 
Calcutta, Milkha Singh in Madras 
and so forth, the State Bank has 
helped to develop cricket outside 
Bombay. It has also been respon¬ 
sible, to some extent, fpr the im¬ 
provement of teams such as Delhi 
and Karnataka which have been able 
to challenge the Bombay monopoly 
of the Ranji Trophy in recent years. 
Bombay companies have also been 
sensitive to this problem of cricket 
centralisation and have encouraged 
their non-Bombay players to turn out 
for their rcspet-iive home slates. But 
because most of the cricket em¬ 
ployees of the large commercial 
patrons actually work in Bomuay, 
their visits to home states were rare 
except when matches were played. 

The State Bank has declined a.s a 
cricket force in the 1970s. While it 
could still field a powerful national 
XI, its Bombay team has dropped to 
the lower bracket of the A-Divislon 
and relied heavily on its veteran 
players, Wadekar and Hanumant. 
The career of Hanumant has been 
restricted because he has risen to 
the position ot manager of a division 
in a Bombay suburban branch and 
with such a responsible position could 
not practise as much. Indian cricket 
will sutler if the State Bank does 
not resuiiic its cricket patronage on 
a significant scale for there is no 
other patron so, well equipped to 
encourage the game in many centres 
throughout the country. 

-IN the 1970s there was 

an equally ambitious, but 
what proved to be short¬ 
lived, programme of cric- 

_Iket patronage launched 

at J. K. Chemicals, a company which 
ranked-fourth in the private sectut. 
J. K. Sports began in a similar vein 
to many other companies. In the 
early 1970s the company had a team 
ill the E-and F-Divisions of the Times 
Shield competition but then soma of 
the Directors decided that they would 
like to have a team, and preferably 
» winning team, in the A Oivisiou 
and initiated a programme of rapid 
expansion from the top. In order to 
Implement a sound scheme J. K.’s 
took the advice of a number of lead- 
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tag officials and former Test players. 
On paper, many of the ideas deve¬ 
loped at J.K., appeared viable : they 
selected Pataudi as the captain and 
sports director, a man respected for 
his leadership (pialities and one with 
the experience to act as an eiiectivc 
liaison officer. A central notion was 
to create a good mixture of youth 
and experience: so the company com¬ 
bined senior players, such as I’ataudi 
and Durrani, with nioic recent Test 
players, the Ainarnath brothers and 
Ghavri, together with younger 
layers with Test potential such as 
ajinder Singh llans It was also 
the company’s idea to build up a 
balanced team with playcis from the 
various zones of the country. Al¬ 
though the headquarters of the firm 
was at Thana, about twenty-five miles 
from Bombay, most of the J.K. 
layers came from outside the West 
one: he Amarnath brothers came 
from the North Zone; Durrani, Hans, 
and Laxman Singh from the Central 
Pataudi and Abdul Hai from the 
South. While J.K. players continued 
to play for their home states, they 
were brought to Thana and settled 
there by the company. 

The J.K. cricket patronage was 
radically diftcrent from all other 
firms in that the company made no 
attempt to integrate cricketers into 
the business. They were taken on. 
purely as sportsmen, in a manner re¬ 
miniscent of some princes, for 
players bad no work obligations 
whatever or, as one official at J.K.’s 
put it, with a delicate understate¬ 
ment, “wo never insisted" that they 
come to work. This situation was 
not to the liking of all the J.K. sport¬ 
ing clients since a number of players 
went to the management ‘so many 
times’ to ask for work, possibly out 
of boredom but more likely because 
of insecurity, but their pleas fell on 
deaf eais. The company did nut 
give cricketers a job, according to 
one of it', spokesmen, because if they 
were pl.Kvd in a ‘continuaus process 
job’ in the I'.ictory, it would lx.' diffi¬ 
cult to icic.isc theni. If this was the 
rationale loi the polin', the company 
ignored th«- preredent of other firms 
which employed cricketers in thi* 
ubiic relations oi administr.itive. 
ranches where part-tnne work w.is 
feasible. Another argument put for¬ 
ward was that very few of the cri¬ 
cketers taken on had 'the qualifica¬ 
tions to work in tlio firm', 'fins res¬ 
ponse could only be treated as an¬ 
other evasion to u»\ci up the loose- 
thinking behind J K. Sports. 

In the traditit most other ro- 
panics Nirlon want.-d its cricketers to 
make a career with the company. 
Mbst of the companv mcketers were 
graduates, or becoming graduates, 
and were employed in the adverti¬ 
sing and publicity departments, 
rather than in the factory since em¬ 
ployment there would create pro¬ 
blems with all of the leave involved 
.for sportsmen. The salaries at Nirlon 
ranged from Rs. 1,200 to 2,000 per 
month in 1978 even though the com¬ 
pany employed only one rest cri- 
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Ajit Wadekar 


ckeler. Nirlon cricket salarie.^ which 
were based on overall qualiHcatlua.v, 
were probably among the highest 
available, and refiected the impro¬ 
ving market rate in the 1970s. 

Nirlon waited to launch its cricket 
programme until the company was 
‘doing weir so as to absorb the ad¬ 
ditional costs of patronage. There 
was a small commitment to tepni.s 
but the company’s primary invest¬ 
ment was in the one sport. Unlike 
othcr patrons, who expressed policy 
ill terms of broader social goals, 
Sugar frankly admitted that success 
in cricket would bring the company 
free publicity and goodwill. The 
promotion of cricket couid be regard¬ 
ed as an extension of company ad¬ 
vertising or, more specifically, a re¬ 
allocation of some Rs. 200,000 to 
300,000 (the approximate annual co.st 
of cricket salaries, touring expenses 
and equipment costs) from the an¬ 
nual advertising budget of two ami 
a half million rupees. However, it 
would be wrung to see the Nirlon 
investment as based on one indivi- 
(1u.irs sell-interest or a cornp.in,v's 
N<-lt .iggi.indivenu-nt, since Sugar be 
lieved tiijt the establishment of .i 
clDscly disciphned professjoiial offii t- 
to.mi. vtilli propensity for vvitii!- 
ini;. V'u.s good not only f-ir Niilou, 
but al-o foi the piayci-' a-ii; tin; na 
'ioiiil team a'.- well in this 

■'I'-e, agreed vvitti (.oriKitt-i. that 
iMontiic was If) jini-ortaiii tonsidera- 
tio'i ber.iuse winniti;; -cl'eile'i iiro- 
fe .:-K;na!ism, .a ctinimiM'.ei;: to the 
lull', te.iiii 'vvoik. (li'tiplim- .and hard 
ti.i.iuiij;. One .of the dangers of 
pationagc. maintained .Sagar, was 
th.ii cii,;keters were treated like 
‘playboys' for this attitude would 
affei t the wav that they played the 
Rdine. If an employee was eiuoura- 
ged to develop a protessioiial attitude 
to his work and his play, lie would 
bring a more businesslike competi¬ 
tive spirit to the game. It was for 
this reason that Sugar could contend 
that companies and corporation.s 
could sponsor the sport ‘with the 
health of the game in mind’. 

The Nirlon cricket team was suc¬ 
cessful in its first year in the A Divl 
stun of the Times Shield reaching 
the final. Possibly in response to this 


Sagar recruited S'jnil Gavaskar from 
ACC to establish his team as the 
main rival to the Mafatlal eleven. 
Meanwhile, ACC which also lost 
Indrajit in 1978, slipped back from 
the A to the C Division. Us place 
was taken in the A Division by Cen¬ 
tury Rayon which employed Durrani 
as a professional. 

The patronage of cricket by busi¬ 
ness houses and the banks is an 
India-wide phenomenon. It was esti¬ 
mated by one Bombay manager that, 
white there were about ten major 
patrons in Bombay there were about 
another fifteen outside, with a fbw 
in Delhi, several in Calcutta and 
Madras, and so forth. A separate 
history could be written of the evolu¬ 
tion and development of patronage 
in a number of cities but it would 
be a repetition of this story with 
some variations from place to place, 
liombay has provided the model for 
wh.it happens elsewhere because the 
scale of patronage was much larger 
in India’s cricket metropolis and be¬ 
cause the salaries and conditions of 
employment here would affect the 
market elsewhere. In .some instances 
cities have borrowed directly from 
the Bombay experience: Ahmedabad, 
for example, has introduced its own 
Times of lndi.i Shield, 

Commercial patronage of cricket 
outside Bombay has only developed 
in recent years. During the 1950s 
many cricketers from outside Bom¬ 
bay depended on the Railways and 
other public concerns for jobs, while 
in the 1960.s the State Bank was the 
major employer of ciicketers. How¬ 
ever by the 1970s there were a num¬ 
ber of players employed by private 
companies such as Madanlal, who 
worked with Mohan Meakin Brewe¬ 
ries at Ghaziubad (U.l*.), Rajindcr 
Singh Hans, cmplo.v<'d in a prominent 
industrial house of the same state, 
and T. E. Sriniva.san, in the .service 
of <i commercial firm of Madras. Tlic 
growing interest of merchants and 
iiidustriali'its of Ahmedab.id. JU.inga- 
lore. Calcutta. Poona. Madr.is and 
nniiicrous sinailer citi: '• ot iiorlhcni 
India in the iirornotion of cr’cket 
:.'ui only enhance the scope ot pa'iron- 





•fe and intensify the competition for 
the leading players. 

The story could also he elaSoratea 
in respect to the many minor Arms 
of Bombay and elsewhere which play¬ 
ed an important role in supporting 
the superstructure of patronage since 
they employ many good club cricket¬ 
ers. The smaller Arms not only added 
to the glamour ol the game, in that 
there was the prospect of economic 
reward for the moderateb successful 
cricketer In addition to the star, but 
also provided the essential lower 
rungs in the ladder of patronage 
which made the task of recruitment 
easier fur the major patrons. Then, 
too, there were many companies in¬ 
volved in ad hoc patronage, such a* 
Colgate and Palmolive, which feature 
star cricketers in newspaper, radio 
and now television commercials. 
These patrons, too, added to the gla¬ 
mour of the game though their re¬ 
wards were limited to the favoured 
few, such as Wadekar, Gavaskar and 
Bedi, and such companies were on 
the periphery of the great network 
of patronage. 

Commercial patronage since 1947 
has had a profound effect nn Indian 
cricket both on and off the Held. 
Above all it has provided a stability 
and a continuity in which there could 
be cricket expansion. While some 
patrons have tended to rotnc and go, 
there have always been other firms 
to take up the slack. In fact an 
expanded commercial interest in the 
employment of cricketers has signifi¬ 
cantly raised salaries in recent times. 
While there have been variatloos in 
cricket rcLi'uilnient and employ¬ 
ment from company to company, 
most major firms have .t similar out¬ 
look on patronage and even proceed 
along comparabk' tines. It was al¬ 
most Inevitable that any successful 
innovation In the recruitment, ma¬ 
nagement and employment of cri¬ 
cketers, would soon become a general 
practice. 

The player was the chief benefi¬ 
ciary of commercial patronage. With 
the support of the largest ousiness 
houses behind him, the Indian player 
wgs secure career-wise and also cric- 




ffanumant 

ket-wiie since the firms not only pro¬ 
vide job security but have made it 
possible for cricketecp to lengthen 
their careers. Jndlan cricketers were 
encouraged to, and could afford to, 
stay in the game until their talents 
waned because their future was 
aacure. In earlier decades India did 
lose some l^st players prematurely 
but this situation was unlikely to be 
repeated given the expansion of 
patronage. Barly retirement, on the 
other hand, has become quite com¬ 
mon in other countriqs, luoi as Aus¬ 
tralia, which lacked a strong patron¬ 
age network. Alan Davidson, for in¬ 
stance, retired when still in bis prime 
partly because the claims of a busi¬ 
ness career cannot be delayed for 
too long; while Ross Edwards finish¬ 
ed his 'lest career prematurely be¬ 
cause he believed that he could no 
longer afford to tour overseas with 
the Australian team; and Paul Shea- 
hail ended his Tbst career at an early 
age because ol the demands of his 
career as a school teacher. 




IIILE Indian cricketers 
were not professionals In 
the English sense, those 
who were in the empioy- 
'ment of business houses 
and the banks were ‘almost profes¬ 
sionals’. A successful cricketer would 
spend much more time on the field 
than in the office during his playing 
days. .The relationship between an 
Indian patron and his cricket client 
was a more significant one than an 
English county contract because the 
former was potentially lifelong 
whereas a county contract was limit¬ 
ed in time. 

Because there was a long term tie 
between the patron and client, Indian 
cricketers were more cautious in 
their response to the approach to 
Kerry Packer than the players ot 
the West Indies, Pakistan and Aus¬ 
tralia where patronage networks were 
weaker. Bound as he was to a pat¬ 
ron the Indian player was less of a 
free agent who could negotiate ad 
hoc contracts since these could pos¬ 
sibly jeopardise his career. The 
Indian cricketer had to weigh the 
short term, but not inconsiderable, 
returns of a Packer contract against 
the longer tcrni returns of a secure 


t carter kt ^'T^^'ftmi-profeaiiontl 
I cricketer. 

^ Indian patroni were also cautioua 
g in their appraisal of World Series 
I Cricket becauw their clients ware 
■ already ‘almost professionals’. If 
their players were to take part m 
further tournaments, they would turn 
up even less frequently at the oflico 
but, more important be unavailable 
for the host of domestic tournaments, 
state, club and office. Having care¬ 
fully nurtured a patronage ayttem 
over some decades, whira business¬ 
men believe was geared to the in¬ 
terests of the players and the game 
in that it has integrated them Into 
business operations, they did not Im- 
medistely approve of a system of 
patronage which rested on quite dlf- 
terept assumptions from their own. 
Some patrons have already shown 
their hand and demonstrated their 
influence by a reluctance to permit 
clients to take up county contracts. 
While there were many West Indian, 
Pakistani and South African players 
in county cricket, there have been 
very few Indians, with Bedi, Engineer 
and Venkataraghavan the most not¬ 
able exceptions. There was no Ukell- 
hood that Bedi’i example will provide 
a precedent tor other players from 
the State Bank, in fact the reverse s' 
was more likely. Tata’s was more 
sympethetle to Farokh Engineer 
when he decided to sign a county 
contract with Lancashire end to take 
up an executive position with • 
Yorkshire firm. Tata’s gave Engineer 
an understanding that he could re¬ 
join the company if ho decided to 
return to India. Because patrons have 
approved of contracts in the Lan¬ 
cashire and associated leagues, there 
has been an annual exodus of Indian 
players to this type of competition. 

The absence of Indian players 
from the county circuit baa denied 
them the experience against most of 
tha top fast bowlers which would 
have provided invaluable experience 
for overseas tours. It is likely that 
the improvement in the standard of 
Pakistani cricket over the past decade 
is due in part to the county expe¬ 
rience gained by most of its leading 
players. However, the opposition of 
the patrons was not the only reason 
for the limited number of Indian 
players in county cricket. There 
have also been a variety of personal 
factors which have led a number of 
Ibst players to decline county offers.. 

There was no one reason why busi¬ 
ness should support cricket so lavish¬ 
ly, and more than other sports, and, 
in the process make Ttest cricker pos¬ 
sible in India. When asked why he 
supported ciicket rather than its two 
rivals, Vircnchce Sagar quipped that 
*1 know nothing of hockey or soccer*. 
However, all businessmen have an 
ear attuned to the market, and cri¬ 
cket’s wide appeal was an important 
clement in commercial interest in a 
a game. So while Indian cricketers 
dciM-nded on the-palron for their live¬ 
lihood, the continuing support of the 
cricket crowd made it worthwhile tor 
the businessman to invest in cric¬ 
keters. ■ 
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M UMTAZ, tliu< boautiful 
glamorous girl who left 
filnis a (uiiple of >cars ago 
and opted tor marriage 
with a millionaire, creates a 
ripple of interest whenever 
she IS in town. And she is 
alwa\s in and out of 
Boinba>. Recently, there was 
a strong rumour that Mum- 
ta/ wanted to make a tilm or 
two if she was given a good 
role According to the 
grapevine she was 
approached by her good old 
friend Yash Chopra to act 
in a film for him. She is 
a,s pretty, if not more so, 
even after the baby, and ran 
compete favourably with the 
present bunch of actresses, 
it is true that even today 
they say of her, "Our 
Muniu Ls our great Mumu, 
and no one can beat her!" 
Whenever she makes the 
rounds of parties on her 
frequent visits to Bombay, 
she draws oohs and aahs of 
admiration from the guests. 



Teslinq lime for Tina 

T alking of stars who 
wiTc riding a high 
tide, reminds me of 
Hajesh Khanna- Recently 
he was in a very nostalgic 
mood and set off very 
surreptitiously to an old 
friend's house with another 
lady. It must have reminded 
him of his Anju days. 
Unfortunately the person he 
wanted to look up wasn’t 
at home but she called up 
Rajesh the next day and they 
spoke about how they 
missed each other. 

But they carefully avoided' 
any mention of Anju Why 
doesn't Rajesh look ahead 
and stop thinking about his 
days of glory? 
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llajcsh Khanna- thinkinq of old qirlfriends 


^ |'\0£S anyone know why 
* Zeenat Aman put on 
f so much weight recently? 

1 Or why she was not even 
able to get into sleeyeless 
dresses and all those 
revealing clothes she was so 
fond of? Because Sanjay 
Khan wanted her so. He 
likes his women fat and 
heavy, claims an insider. 

So it was for her lover-boy 
that Zeenat went about 
collecting all thaf flab. Now 
that they’ve split, Zeenat’s 
producers are tearing their 
hair over the eight odd 
extra kilas on their heroine! 

N ewcomer Raj Babbar 
is gaining ground 
rapidly over the other new 
boys and also th® current 
favourites like Mithun and 
company. This is worrying 
his colleague Deepak 
Parasher, who is rather slow 
in attracting roles and 
appreciation. Raj is perhaps 
the next newcomer to 
reckon with. 



I --—•»*•*%* wn V 

Sanjay Ihitt is said to 
have done very well in 
Rocky. And that 
once more, is unsettling a 
lot of solid male confidence 
all around. And little Miss 
Tina who was a little 
carele.ss where her future 
with Sanju was concerned, 
better watch out if she 
wants to keep her old 
I steady...otherwise, with her 
' loose behaviour, Sanjay 
Dutt might well cast her 
aside. 

f^HUBSOORAT is another 
.small film which might 
well turn into another Guddi. 
It is already doing very 
well. Kudos to Refcha! ■ 














KHAASBAAT 


I s thcrtf anything more 
vulgar than a man 
introducing hiinbelf as 
' M.A. (lit.) first class first"? 
Well, the other day this 
columnist ran into a 
Telugu director C. S. Auo. 
husband of actress Raja 
Suheham. For thirty 
minutes this gentleman 
bombarded me with 
irrelevant, sanctimonious 
phrases. He wanted to 
comment on what went 
wrong with the Filmotsuv 
'80 but chose to speak about 
the concept of Rama Rajua 
for the first 20 minutes. 
Excerpts from our conversa¬ 
tion; ‘On Hama Aajvatin 
India we would rather 
speak of Rama, the one- 
woman god than Sri 
Krishna, the debauch. Film 
festivals often encourage 
debauchery. And in Rama 
Rajya these things should 
not happen. We should 
not behave like the 
depraved sex-crazy 
Americans. Delegates are 
not invited to bring their 
wives with them. Naturally 
they want to flirt with other 
women. Our festival 
committees should alway.« 
extend invitations to the 
wives of delegates, 
specially those who come 
from abroad. Foreign 
delegates would then bring 
their wives and hence, will 
not flirt". At this point I 
interjected: "What if a 
delegate wants to bring hi.s 
igirlfriend? Polanski would 
like to do it. And someone 
may bring his mistress". 

Rao retorted: “Don’t talk 
to me about him. He raped 
a IS-year-old girl". 1 said: 
"That was a statutory rape. 
One guesses that the girl 
was willing...” The director 
asked sarcastically; “£k> 
you want .your 13-year-old- 
sister or daughter to be 
raped?" I tried to explain 
to him that I didn’t have 
sisters or daughters but the 
man went on and on, ranting 
about the sanctity of Indian 
women and the glory of 
Aryan culture. But the 
self-appointed preacher 


wouldn't tell me when 
exactly he was married to 
Raja Sulochana. Certainly 
she isn’t his first wife. Anc 
•she wasn't the first woman 
in his life. How come the 
gieat Aryan tulture allows 
such things? 

W tfY is there such 
controversy over a 
silly, temporary misunder¬ 
standing between K. 
Balachunder the 
controversial, well known 
director and his favourite 
hero, Kamakthasan? 
Balachander was irritated 
by Kamalahasan’s 
observation that the story 
of Maro CharUra. a very 
successful Telugu film 
directed by Balachander, 
may have been inspired by 
hi$ owp (Kamalahasan’s) 
life. Balachander pulled 
up Kamalahasan for this 
observation at a public 
function, and the star 
immediately clarified his 
statement. The matter 
should have ended there, 
but some idle journalists, 
starved of hot gossip played 
up this minor misunder¬ 
standing. Some even wrote 
that Kamalahasan and 
K. Balachander won't be 
associated with any film in 
future. Well, Balachander 
has been assigned by 
producer L. V. Prasad to 
make a Hindi version of 
Maro Charitra. entitled 
Aur Ek Ilhihas. It will star 
Kamalahasan, Rathi 
Agnihotrl and Madhavi, and 
everyone connected with 
the film is quite excited. 

K annada Aims are life- 
savers for those Madras 
heroines who fail in Tamil 
films. A number of them 
have clicked in a big way 
in Karnataka. Apart from 
Lakshmi, there are Bharati, 
Saroja Devi, and 
Padmapriya. The last 
named bos acted with top 
Tamil heroes of the early 
’70s; MGR and Sivaji. In 
fact, she was one of the 
heroines of MGR’s last 
released film Madurava 


IKK was 




liras, 


to piny 
iB in his Hi 
Stieec SL M, 
..YiierappBB (now a 
; Mioisteif In MGR’a 
' tnlriflip. rpimed a ric^ 
f lwc««at at tte brae pfike. 

Oru Vatiodn Vanpui 


Aflirothu, a film 
sponsored by him and 
starting Sivakumar and 
Saritba hasn’t dicked 
with ^ puUic. Well, if 
MGR's Ministry is satdeed, 
both Veerappan and the 
aging hero can emtark 
on a Joint vraih^. 



Meela Sundarama Pandiyan. 
Since Dame Luck wouldn’t 
oblige her, she migrated 
to Karnataka. Though she 
couldn't compete with 
Lakshmi and Bharati, she 
managed to get some plurn 
assignments there. Among 
them is Marulu Sarapani, 
in which she was cast 
opposite Ashok. one of the 
younger heroes. 


W HO i.s MGR’s new 
celluloid heart-throb? 

Is it true that a school-final 
student will be acting in 
his own production? 

Reliable sources deny that 
MGR’.s men have been 
considering some young 
women for future roles. 
Latha seems to be MGR's 
favourite even though she 


has been acting wKh every 
available hero, ranging 
from Kamalahasan to 
newcomer Prakash. She 
has been careful not to 
offend MGR by acting with 
heroes he (MGR) doesn’t 
like. It is believed that 
MGR was rather hurt when 
Latha and Rajnikant 
were paired in Sankar 
Salim Simon and gossip 
culuinnists predicted a 
heavv romance and a 
wc*dding. However even 
before the film was released 
producor.s who wanted to 
cast Latha and Rajnikant 
in more filni.s dropped the 
idea. Rajni wore a sad 
expression, and would 
comment on every subject 
under the -sun except Latha 

PIOUSJI 
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Sunday week 


Beginning Februniy 24 

This week the Sun, Mercury and Kethu are in Aquarius. Venus alone is in Pisces, Mars. Jupiter and Rahu are in 
Leo, Saturn is in Virgo and Neptune and Uranus are in Scorpio. The Moon will be moving through Gemini, Cancer 
and Leo from Taurus. 





ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) Lovers are 
likely to come up 
against new hurdles. 
Elderly people will 
prove very cooperative and guide 
you. Your domestic front will prove 
very troublesome. Some people may 
get transfer orders. Letlerswill bring 
good news. This week is good for 
matrimonial and love affairs. Those 
at home will find their wants ful¬ 
filled. The weekend will prove 
particularly exciting. Good dates; 26, 
27 and 1. Lucky numbers: 3 and 1. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 

-Y-^- May 22) You will meet 
f/d (, with mixed reactions 
this week. Examine all 
new developments care¬ 
fully. Don’t neglect your professional 
interests. Avoid all controversies. 
Businessmen are advised to go in 
for new contracts and acquire now 
fitpeks. You may have to go on 
short trips in connection with your 
plans. An old friend will oblige you 
Check extravagant tendencies. Good 
dales: 27, 28 and 29. Luci^ num¬ 
bers: S and 2. Favourable direction: 
South-west 

GEMINI (May 23 — 
JuiM 21) You wilt face 
innumerable problems 
this week. In spite of 
your recent efforts you 
will feel dejected and disappointed. 
Some people will gain in sports and 
gambling. Take care of the health 
of your children, particularly those 
who are studying. Take things very 
seriously and give top priority to 
your personal problems. Business¬ 
men are advised to enter into new 
contracts. Do not displease your 
business partners. Good dales; 28. 
29 and 1. Lucky numbers; 3 and 8 
Favourable directions: South and 
East 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) You may have 
to depend on the ad¬ 
vice of others and pur- 
sue a new path to 
reach your goal You may also 
have to seek a loan to meet urgent 
expenses. The week will be very 
pleasant and profitable Some 
people will be promoted and others 
will buy new vehicles. A good week 
for matrimonial affairs. Good 
^tas: 25. 27 and 29 Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 and 6. Favourable direction: 
South. 







adventures. 


^'1 ~ 

«) A period of trial 

businessmen and 
Office-bearers. Try to 
■ keep your word and be 
a little more careful while dealing 
with your superiors. Businessmen 
should be careful about undertak¬ 
ing contracts or signing agreements 
Love affairs and matrimonial alli¬ 
ances should be postponed. You 
will be able to solve your domestic 
problems and earn peace of mind 
Improvements are indicated on the 
financial front. Good dates; 26 28 
and 1. Lucky numbers: 1 and 10 
Favourable direction: South-east. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
Septambsf 22) Choose 
your friends carefully 
and do not embark 
upon dubious love 
Sorrow and disillusion¬ 
ment threaten you there. Safeguard 
your own health and that of women¬ 
folk in the family. Attend to voca¬ 
tional matters seriously. Letters 
from a distant place will bring good 

^ **“*®*= 26, 27 and 

28. Lucky numbers; 10 and 3. Fav¬ 
ourable direction; West. 

y®*** (September 23 — 
October 22) Your deal- 
/|\ T 4' business 

associates will prove 
■ fruitful and unexpected 
benefits may accrue to you. But 
deal tactfully with those in authority 
Love affairs and litigation will not 
affect your original plans. Finan¬ 
cially, you are very secure and you 
will enjoy a lot of good fortune 
You will be rewarded for your de¬ 
voted services. Differences among 
business partners are likely At the 
weekend, a short journey is expect¬ 
ed. Good dates: 25. 26 and 28. 
Lucky numbers: 2, 3 and 9. Favour¬ 
able directions: North and East. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) More 



than average success is 
predicted this week 
Partnership ventures will 
bring in a lot of money. Property 
deals will be decided in your fav¬ 
our. Do not hesitate in taking 
mportant decisions Holidays are 
likely to be pleasant. Your domestic 
front will be lively and pleasant A 
good week for love and matrimonial 
affairs. 25, 

27. 29 and 1. Lucky numbers; 6 
and 3. Favourable directions: West 
and South. 



SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
(••r 32 — Dseambsr 22) 

C"' Minor gains through 

elderly male relative 
.11 likely. The domestic 

front will remain pleasant and 

ilv6ly. You ore veiy closo to your 
cherished goal. Stand on your own 
ground. You need not worry about 
pending lawsuits and debts. You will 
gain in sports and speculation. A 
short journey Is predicted. Your 
enorte will bear fruits in the future 
Good dates: 24, 25 and 27. Lucky 
labels: 1 and 3 Favourebie dlrsc- 
Uens; West and North. 

vCr CAPRICORN (December 

i ^ 20) De- 

some trouble. 

( .,,1' ■ perhaps involving pro- 

•Pf’erliance or 
legal matters, a successful and 
argaly happy week awaits you. A 
lot of activity and sound health are 
also predicted. Love affairs and liti- 
gation will not affect your original 
®' expansion is likely. 
YOU will be confronted with family 
problems. Good dales:26, 28 and 
29. Lucky numbers: 4 and 2. Fav¬ 
ourable dirsciion; East. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
f — February 19) You 

ju i'-i > achieve success on 
■ “ ' the financial front and 

unexpected benefits may 
acruo to you. You will find yourself 
very busy with your professional 
career. Your monetary position will 
improve rapidly. Give importance to 
domestic issues which will bring you 
happiness Letters from far away 
places will provide new scope for 
advancement. A good week for 
lovers Good dates; 24, 25, 27 and 
1. Lucky numbers: 5 and 9. Favour- 
abls direction: South 

-.’Jl PISCES (February 20 — 

plenty of rest to 
■ ^ mgain peace of mind 

The results of your 
activities will not be commensurate 
with your efforts Generally a dull 
week for you Your health will not 
be good Womenfolk will go in for 
new clothes. ornaments, presents 
and modern gadgets Children and 
young friends will contribute to your 
happiness Good dates; 26 27 and 
29. Lucky numbers: 10 .and 5 Fav¬ 
ourable direction: South 

M B RAMAN 
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chess 


Uniawood (Blacti) to movo 



Baoman (WliHo) 

PMWon mttmr WhHm't Mtft movm 


Fri*nds of Chosa 

With tho Aafonson Congress coming up 
noxt weakend, this la a good time to men¬ 
tion the Anronson Masters Tournnmenl 
played earlier this year The Aaronson Mas¬ 
ters IS a valuable event, giving young play 
ers a chance to gain experience against 
intei national opposition This year's Inuina- 
ment attracted a largo entry including 13 
International masters and two grandmas¬ 
ters, Getl Ligterlnk, fresh from his victory in 
the Dutch Championship, was widely 
favoured to win, while I tell that ttie young 
Spanish champion Manuel Oivas might be a 
good each-way bet As it lornod out, Paul 
LIttlawood beat otf the strung overseaa 
challenge to lake flist place with a score of 
71/9. which also gave him a norm towarda 
the international maslai title A fine result 
lor Paul, who has already represented Eng¬ 
land at junior inter national level, and on the 
basis ol tins has a very good claim lor a 
place in the senior team 

Paul Lifllewoocl's style is direct and pow- 
ertul, and I give as an example hia win over 
Michael Bnsman irom the Aaronson Mas¬ 
ters If you teel that White's opening play m 
this game m rather silly, you may well he 
right, but Mirhaei Dasmon has In the past 
won some very tirie games with some very 
silly openings 

While M J Biisman Black P Litllewood 


1. p—ON4. P—K4, 3. P—QR3, P—Q4, 3. 
P_K3. N—KB3, 4 B—N2. B—03; S 
p—OB4, P—B3; 6. PaP.rPaP: 7 N—KB3. 

White s strategy is to induce the adv.snco 
P-K5 an.-i ihnreh/ establish a suong 
outpost on 04 L'ttlowi'od refuses to oblige 


7.O—Ka: 8 N- -B3. N -B3. 9. P—KB3, 

0 _ 0 . so p—KN47I Mich.sol does some¬ 
times get rather carried awriv with hts out¬ 
landish Ideas 


so. . .. B—K3. t1. N—K2. P—OB3; 12. 

ig_N 3 , p—KS; Black finally succumbs to 

temptation though not without justifica¬ 
tion White s set up is loo .irtiticial 
13. N—04. NxN; 14. B x N, N—02; 15 
O—N3,N-IC4; 16. B—K2. N -B3I the relu 
latum ol White's strategy With the loss ol 
his bict-k.ide on 04 White s game dismte- 


gr.^tos 

S7. B—N2. P -05. 18 Q--Ol. BxN, 19. 
PxB. P—-06. 20. B—KB1. P—B4; 21. 

O—B1 Dospei.itioii t.ol on 21 P x P. R x f’ 
22 O- N? O—N4 h.i IS delenceiess 

JS. PxP. 22. 0--B5. O—KB2, 23 

cy-o-^o. White seeks some salv.ilion on 
this Side of the b-.iaid but insle.sd finds 
himsell walking into .i mating not 



23..... B—417124. P a P; (DIAOBAM) 24. 

N—fMt A neat touch, though the prosiac 24 
. OR—B1 also wins ol course 
25. PxN. Or 25. OxN, OR—B1« ; 26 
B—B3. O—N6 forcing mate. 

25. an—« 1 : 26. I4-4U, RxO^; 27. 

RxR, QxBI Resigns. 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 


bridge 


THIS DEAL from rubbar bridgs provided a 
neat example of selt-strangulalion North- 
South held 

* AKO1062 

¥ 7 5 3 

♦ - 

« A J 9 4 

N 

¥ Q led WE 

s 

*53 

¥ A K 

♦ KQJ 10 8 5 

♦ K 10 7 
The bidding wenl- 

SOUTH NORTH 

14 1* 

2NT 6NT 

No 

Shtsil and ssnsibla The Ouaen of hearts 
ran to daclarar's Ace. East playing the 8. 
South lad the King and Queen ol diamonds, 
to which all followed low Dummy discardad 
a spade and a heart. On the next diamond 
West played the Aca. The diacard Irom tna 
table was a little awkward Daclarar may, I? 
the diamonds ars not brssking. nsad fivs 
spade tricks or. at worst, four club tricks 
Postponing the decision. South discarded 
dummy's last heart East also threw a heart 
The position was now 

« A K 0 10 8 



« A J 9 4 

N 

W E 

8 

* 5 3 

* K 

¥ 10 8 5 

¥ K 10 7 

West, naturally, led another heart, and 
now dummy was truly embarrassed The 
decl.irer thought to himself 

As the diamonds ars not all good. I must 
pick up the remaining tricks Irom spades or 
clubs It the spades don't break. I shall need 
the club finesse and lor entry reasons I shell 
need to find West with the Queen, so the 
best chance must be to discard a club now 
and lely on the spades' 

But ol course the spades proved disap¬ 
pointing. and as ho had discarded a club 
from dummy South had nowhere to go for e 
twelfth trick West s hand was 

A X ¥QJ10x eAQxxx *Qxk 
S omehow it wasn't at all easy to see in 
lime that otter two rounds ol diamonds 
declarer must play otf B A K When this suit 
does not break and the diamonds also 
disappoint, then South knows he must rely 
on the clubs 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 

I 

i 
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A TERRA COTTA of the Madonni and CJilW 
by Andrea dalla Robbia, the fittaenth- 
oantury Florentine sculptor, provides the 
design of one of the two special stamps 
issued in the United States tor use on the 
Christmas mails The oiigmal sculpture is 
now in the National Gallery ol Art. Washing¬ 
ton The other American Christmas stamp. 
In contrast', has a lively picture of a small 
boy on a rocking-horse. Canada has also 
chosen atudies of the Madonna and Child 
tor Its three Christmas stamps They repro¬ 
duce early Renaissance paintings ol the 
Flemish. Gksrman and Florentine schools, ell 
from eriginals in the National Gallery, 
Ottawa Children's toys are featured on the 
Christmas stamps from Norway and Swe¬ 
den Among those in the Swedish senes are 
a teddy-bear and a model of a fairground 
‘great wheel made ol the Hornby construc¬ 
tion eet. Meccano 
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ONLY Six poets 
have been hon¬ 
oured on British 
elamps. They erf. 

Bums. Gray. 

Keats. Scott. Shakaapaara and Wordaworth. 
Chauear appsam by proxy becauaa a wood- 
cut illualraling hla 'Canterbury Talea' waa 
rfproduced on a 1676 stamp honouring 
William Caxion. British postry has fared 
better on foreign alamps Byron, for exam¬ 
ple. has been jsortrayed on Issues Irom 
Greece. Hungary and Italy. The Italian 
stamp, showing the poet's status by the 
Danish sculptor Bertel Thorvaldsen, was 
issued in 19^, wtien a monument to Byron 
was inaugurated at the 'Villa Borghese. 
Almost hall the members ot Lit-Phil. the 
society which caters tor colleclore 
Interested in 'literature on stamps’, iiva out¬ 
side Britain The honorary secretary. Robert 
Ounbar. 7 Laslar Terrace. Magheratelt. Co 
Derry, will supply details ot membership 

C.W. HILL 
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VARIETY 



this india 



SIWAN: The Siwan SP. Mr J. K. 
Khanna ia reported to have suspended 
one ASI of Raghunathpur police sta¬ 
tion on the charge of giving bribe on 
January 29. The SP told this corres¬ 
pondent that be had been to Raghu¬ 
nathpur police station for inspection 
and one A.SI of Police handed him 
over an envelope and requested him 
to open at his residence. The SP sus¬ 
pected some foul play and opened the 
envelope then and there. It was con¬ 
taining sonic money and a small chit 
saying that he would pay this amount 
every month. The SP suspended the 
ASI on the spot. —The inoian Nation 
(Naresh C. Mathur, Patna) 

SRINAGAR: Three people, including 
two Indian Airlines traffic assistants, 
were arrested by the police on Feb¬ 
ruary 6 for allegedly "molesting” a 
foreign tourist. Her name was given 
as Miss Carolyn Anderson of tlui Uni- 


india abroad 
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ted States. The arrests, according to 
the police were made on the basis of 
a cotpplaint lodged by Miss Anderson 
with the police alleging that the two 
traffic assistants had made her to stay 
in a local house boat, vyiien she was 
stranded here, following the cancella¬ 
tion of the Srinagar-Delhi flight three 
days ago in view of bad weather. Miss 
Anderson alleged in her statement 
that these two persons "molested” her 
in the boat.—TheTitnes of India (Rita 
Jba, Bombay) 

GORAKHPUR: A case of fake vasec 
tomy operation has come to light after 
ahnbst three and a half years. An 
edkor of a local, weekly, has repealed 
in a letter sent to Mr Sanjay Gandhi 
MP that on October 2, 1976 he had 
voluntarily undergone a vasectomy 
operation at Chauri Chaura, but when 
his wife gave biith to a son on July 
7, 1977 he was shocked to know that 
his wife had become pregant. In 
April again his wife conceived, and 
consequently he got ius semen exa¬ 
mined by a doctor, who declared that 
he had not been operated upon 
Northern India PatrihO (Rajneesh 
Batra, Allahabad) 

NEW DELHI: A handcuffed under¬ 
trial yesterday (February 1) threw his 
shoe in the courtroom of Dclbi’s Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate. The presi¬ 
ding officer, Mr K. P. Vwma, took an 
evasive action as he saw the missile 
coming towards him, Mr Venna, how¬ 
ever, did not order any action saying 
that the undertrial appeared to be in 
an unbalanced state of mind— MidrPay 
(Anial fiasu, Bombay) 


NEW YORK: A 42-year-old street pe¬ 
dlar from India has been accused of 
hiring an undercover detective to kill 
bis sister and her daughter, the 
Brooklyn District Attorney’s office said. 
District Attorney Eugene Gold said 
yesterday (January 23) that Yusuf 
Adam was mad at his sister for brea¬ 
king up the marriage of her daughter 
and his brother-in-iaw. Adam, whose 
wife’s maiden name also was Adam, 
was charged with offering $3,000 for 
the murders of his sister Fatima Patel, 
40, and her daughter Khadija Adam. 
Khadija Adam’s husband Abdul Adam 
'—the brother of Yusuf Adam’s wife 
is said to be in India, having separa¬ 
ted from his wife. When'he was arres¬ 
ted at bis Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, home 
on Tuesday (January 22) night, Yusuf 
Adam—a natural!^ citizen from 
Bombay—allegedly told authorities 
Mrs Patel ^as a troublemaker be¬ 
cause she had successfully pulled 
Khadija and Abdul apart. Brooklyn 
District Attorney Eugene Gobi’s office 
explained when Yusuf ^am and the- 
undercover detective discussed the 


plot, Yusuf had instructed that the 
murders take place on Tuesday (Janu¬ 
ary 22) evening at his sister’s home. 
“If” Yusuf allegedly told the "hit 
man”, “Mrs Patel's two older sons 
happen to show up during the rubouts, 
kill them too"—Hindustan Times 

CAPETOWN: An Indian shopkeeper 
was moveii out of the premises he 
had occupied for 27 years yesterday 
(January 22) because they were in a 
“white area”. Officials of the depart¬ 
ment of community development su¬ 
pervised the packing and removal of 
Mr Dawood Bawa Khalfey’s goods, 
Newlands, the area which the shop 
was in, was declared a white area 
1961 but it wa" not -....u. jc .i niiy, 
when the property was sold, that Mr 
Khalfey was ; 'Id he would have to 
move. He said he was offered new 
premises in a nearlqr coloured (mixed 
race rea, but could not afford the 
rent. Two hundred local residents 
signed an unsuccessful petition calling 
for Mr Khalfey to be allowed to stay 
w-Hmdustan Times 


without comment 


WHEN the Congress (I) can sur¬ 
vive, why can’t we?—Jagjivan 
Ram’s comment on the danger po- 
sed by infighting in the Janata 
Party 

SHE (Mrs Gandhi) must learn to 
separate her duties as a Prime 
Minister and that of an agitator 
who is leading a polKical Party. 
She must remember that she is 
under oath—^Banarsi Das, UP 
Chief Minister 

WILL it be too much to infer 
that such situations are being en¬ 
gineered by the Sanjay caucus to 
increase caste hatred on the one 
hand and encourage the feelinji 
of bitterness between the admi , 
nistration and the people, on the' 
other?—Tarakeshwari Sinha on 
the Narainpur incident 

IF my raising the voice in favoui 
of the villagers of Narainpur 
amounted to contempt of court. 1 
am not concerned. I have gone to 
jail many times in the last thred 
years and am prepared to go once 
more—Sanjay Gandhi 

THE police is too weak to tackle 
the sHuation and we have to de 
fend ourselves — An unnamed 
youth of Parasbigba quoted in 
The Statesman 

THEY cannot say anything against 
me.So Kanti is made the target— 
Morarji Desai 

. IF managements do not like em 
ployecs’ behaviour, all the Gov¬ 
ernment can say is that such 
behaviour has to be accepted. The 
master-servant rclaiionship will 
not do—Krishna Pada Ghosh, West 
Bengal Labour Minister 

THE English language has no 
word for it (the mass defection in 
Haryana)—Charan Singh 

IN the present society when a 
starving man commits illegal acts) 

I do not consider it a crime—Jag¬ 
jivan Ram 

THEY (Russians) are here to con¬ 
solidate the gains of our revolu-’ 
Uon, protect our land and secure 
peace in the region—President 
Babrak Karmal of Afghanistan 
quoted in The Times 

HE (Muhammad All) jokes and 
plays and makes faces at kids. Not 
so much with me. Sometimes, he 
docs, when there are guests— 
Veronica Ali 

IN Bengal, it seems to me, there 
has always been an instinctive 
understanding of Shakespeare— 
Professor A. G. Stock in the M. 
M. Bhattacbaryya memorial lec¬ 
ture of Calcutta upiversiw 


lllusuation Bhusan Malik 
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SHREWD PANDIT 

KAMALAPATI TRIPATHI i« welt 
knuwo tor bit Uanurasi pandit, 
Ueatyle and k is not uncomtnoa’ 
to tae people golag up to mm 
and touemng hu teet as a mark 
of respect. As a master of fact, it 
was tbis practice tnai earned him 
the sobriquet “e/uran ennoo chief 
Mmitter" (Chief M.ni»tcr whose 
feet are touened). Panditji's ear¬ 
lier stint as Ka.lway Minister coin¬ 
cided with the introduction of a 
superfast train between New Delhi 
and Varanasi, his hometown. 
There was one novel explanation 
for this step: that the purpose 
was to bring fresh Ganga water 
for Panditji’s bath every day. 
Frivolity apart, now that the ag)i.g 
Congress <t) leader is back as the 
Union Railway Minister, a num¬ 
ber of railway olficials have been 
bitten by the chandan~ltlali bug. 
Even the higher-ups are. no excep¬ 
tion. Some go as far as to put a 
tittle chandan paste on their ear 
lobes, as If to complete the pandit 
look. One senior trade unionist 
recently pointed this out to the 
Railway Minister. Pand.tji is sup¬ 
posed to have smiled and said 
"Maine dekha hat. Mere chale 
jaane ke baad yeh loq ise dhty 
dalenge" (I have noticed it. As 
soon as T leave the Ministry, they 
will wash it o(f). Obviously the 
antics of the ofhdals do not im¬ 
press the pandit 


FjEUDIN G BROTHERS 

EVEN while they raise slogana for 
the dissuiuiion ut hiate Assem¬ 
bles, congress (u leauers are stiil 
busy witn %beir owo taaion feuas. 
The s,tuauon in Madigya pradeah 
is a case in point, por a numbisr 
of years, the Congress in taat 
State has been divided into two 
ramps, one led by P. C. Sethi and 
the other by V. C. Shukla. Now 
that P. C. Sethi is in the Uaion 
Cabinet and Snukla is out of it, 
the former is using every possible 


JSieihi 



n means to gain greater advantage 
4 over his r.val. He organised a 
t rally in New Delhi on January 30, 
a for which around 30,000 people 
f were brought all the way from 
3* MP in special coaches which were 
attached to the longdistance 
trains coming from the south via 
Mttuhva Praaesb. The Snukla 
tucuun, instead, planned a de- 
inun«ira\iun at iinopai on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 since the prospects ut 
gutuering crowds at the Stfve 
cop.tal were brighter. As soon 
as news ot this plan reached Se¬ 
thi's ears he set bouut arranging 
to sabotage it. He vr.ed convin¬ 
cing Mrs Gandhi tnat toere was 
no need for a raily at Bnopal. 
Surprisingly hrst Mrs Ganahi and 
later the AtCC (1) leaoership ac¬ 
cepted his point of view. A group 
ot truatratea young activists from 
ShUKibs camp went to Sethi in 
order co try and ciiange hts hostile 
stand on their raiiy. But Setni 
would not t>c moveu. He retorieu: 
"Kya btruiOKU/l kar rahen hai aap 
(00/ KaOhi kuti ne MA kame he 
band matne ka imlthan diya hai?" 
(You are acting foolishly. Has 
anyone ever sat for the matricu¬ 
lation examination after passing 
his MA7). Obviously he was refer¬ 
ring to his own rally in the capi- 
tal as the MA for the Madhya 
Pradesh unit of the Congress (1). 

What hoa further demoralised 
the young Congress (1) Party 
members in Madhya Pradesh Ir 
the fact that there,is no Youth 
Congress (1) committee in the Stgte. 

TEMPORARY RESPITE 

THE appointment of F. V. Narg 
simba Hao as External Affairs 
Minister has served to aolve 
Chonna Reddy's problems for toe 
time being, Rao used to be god¬ 
father of the dissident camp wlucb 
hod made life ditllcuit for the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister. 

It may be recalled that only three 
of the Party’s 42 nominees in An¬ 
dhra Pradesh for the Lok Sabha 
poll were chosen bv Channa Re¬ 
ddy himself. This was due to the 
presence of Narasimha Rao on 
the Congress (I) Parliamentary 
Board. Now that Rao has become 
busy with diplomacy he has repor¬ 
tedly lost interest in the faction 
fights that take place in hia State. 
Channa Reddy's other opponents, 
notably K. Rajamallu, Jagannath 
Rao and T. Anjaiah have also 
fallen out with one another, al¬ 
though they will not adn^t it pub¬ 
licly. One dissident MLA lamen¬ 
ted: “They will now make up. It 
is people like us wto will aiwa.vs ’ 
SS ** the receiving end from 
Channa Reddy.” 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 





from the Congress (I) are spreading 
these lies to discredit me. Among 
those people who accompanied me 
to Parasbigha,-. one was a bhumihar 
and the other a rajput. Creating tro¬ 
uble and then blaming others for the 
incident is a feature of fascism. The 
incident was well planned. It was 


(Congrcss-I), could say that there is 
no law and order in the state and 
ask for the resignation of the govern¬ 
ment. Ana as far as the Dohia incident 
is concerned, it was grossly exaggera¬ 
ted. But incidents like Parasbigha, 
which had its roots in land disputes, 
will continue. We have a feudal or- 


with this we have.tho usual traits of 
a feudal order : gangsterism. So the 
only way of bringing 'an end to such 
incidents is to bring an end to this 
feudal society”. 

The fact is that the incidents at 
Parasbigha and Dohia have made 
caste conflicts in the district more 


done for the purpose of discrediting dcr here and people still own thous- 
the Slate Government, so that they ands of acres of land. And along 



acute. On February 8, Nival Kishore 
a bhumihar was murdered in 
Sarthua villagfe two kilometres 
from Parasbigha. And there is an 
apprehmsion that Parasbigha and 
Dohia might be repeated in other 
parts of Bihar. True, the administra¬ 
tion has to take a part of the blame 
for not anticipating the carnage, es¬ 
pecially since the disputes jn Paras- 
bigha were continuing for quite 
some time. But, as long as caste and 
the feudal order continue to be an 
integral part of our society, parti¬ 
cularly in the virulent shapes as exist 
in Bihar, it would be difficult to 
prevent a Parasbigha or a Dohia 
from ^ing repeated. ■ 


The land 
grabbers 

I N Bihar, where land disputes 
and gangsterism go hand-in- 
hand, several groups of gangsters 
have emerged, based along caste 
lines, who capture land 
forcefully for a particular land¬ 
lord and even resort to murder to 
settle scores over land disputes. The 
rates they charge are very high, j 
The atrocities at Parasbigha, for 
example, are suspected to have 
been committed by Lakbsman 
Singh’s gang from Pali district, 
which only works for the bhumi- 
bars. Similarly, a gang from 
Asthawa which works for the 
kurmis is said to have committed 
the atrocities in Belchi. 

Their mode of operation is quite 
simple. A landlord contacts »he 
leader of a particular gang and 
tells him what has to be done. 
The payment is made in advance 
and on the decided day the attack 
i.s launched. In certain cases the 
landlord's men join hands with 
the gangsters. As soon as the work 
is done, they disappear in different 
directions. These gangs are also 
employed by politicians, especial¬ 
ly during election time to capture 
booths. As a result they are pro¬ 
mised protection by the Parties or 
candidates thm^havc worked for. 

There has own a {proliferation 
of such gangs, espedaliy since 
the backward castes have started 
asserting themselves. ’'And they 
have been called upon more often 
to capture land • for the forward 
caste landlord and terrorise the 
backward castes and the harljans. 

In fact, they operate as private 
armies in some villages. 

A /?. 











The Quicker Cooler! 



Allwyn Prince 165 


Only Allwyn has 
the Roll*Bond Freezer. 
For faster, more efficient cooling. 

Time it and see! 

Our Roil Bond Freezer is absolutely 
unique. Here the cooling tubes are not 
placed outside the freezer as in other 
fridges. They're integrated into the 
freezer walls. Naturally, cooling takes 
place much faster. Ice cubes form much 

quicker. And the overall operating efficiency of the 
compressor is significantly improved. Today, only Atiwyn 
offers you this feature. That's why it's called the 

Quicker Cooler. 

Other advanced Alwyn features are: 

Auto-defrost with a self-drainirni tray • 
High>efficiency, noiseless, super-compressor • 
Crack-proof, high impact polystyrene liner • 
A cleverly designed interior for optimum space usage • 
Free laminated table top • 
And remember this: Allwyn is the only Indian fridge with 
over 30 years of expwience behind it. ,-, 


HjUiUiinrN 

Uving starts with Allwyn. 

The Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works Umited' 




Allwyn. 

There’s no other fridoe quite like it. 
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Snap up ail the fun coming 
your way at picnics, parties, 
birthdays, holiday trips. 

It costs less than you think. 
And it's fun all over again, 
when you've kept it ail with 
just a "Click". Keep a 
Click handy. Contact your 
nearest Agfa-Gevaert dealer. 

Distributors: 

Agfa-Gevaert India Limited 
Regd. Office: 

Merchant Chambers, 

41, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay 400 020. 


lilt 




Tilt aiin*aml-thoet eaintrat. 


^^ClickIII-Click IV 


egiatered Trademarks of Agfa>Gavaert, Antwerp/Laverkuaen. 
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RAIMBAXY'S 



A few facts you should know. 

Garlic has been well-known from earliest times for its medicinal 
properties. Medical authorities have accepted the value of garlic in 
correcting various health problems. Garlic can be taken raw or cooked 
or in capsule form. But to derive the maximum medicinal benefits from 
garlic, it should be taken in the most effective way. 


Why not raw Garlic? 

t Raw garlic cloves 
have to be chewed 
before the extract 
acts inside the 
body. But when 
chewed, they leave 
an unpleasant 
smell. When swallowed, they are 
difficult to digest. 
And the extraction is incomplete. 


Why not 
cooked 
f#?®. Garlic? 


On cooking, the effective 
medicinal properties of garlic 
arc lost 


Why RAIMBAXY'S 

Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the 
medical profession, now gives you ail the 
benefits of raw garlic without the smell. 

Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain the pure 
extract of raw garlic in easy-to digest, 
soft gelatin capsules—the most 

effective way of deriving the medicinal " 

properties of garlic. 

RANBAXY'S (Sims iiaaaia _ r. 


Help relieve gas and indigestion, 
ease heartburn. 

4 ^ Reduce high cholesterol levels. 
Help ease disabling joint pains. 
Prevent and control recurring 
coughs and cold. 

Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls—everyday. 
It's a healthy habit. 


The natural way to all-round health. 


Take ^ 7 ^ 
^ two pearls*^ 
7^ twice daily^ 
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'Everyone knows that the Bhagwan Shree Rajneeah 
is a best seller, but this week’s cover feature shows 
Just why this Is true. Rajnessh has managed to sell 
the relevance of sex in a traditional aoelelyt 
something which on^ the brave succeed in doing. 
The tact that he writes wonderful prose Is a bonus. 


Mika Brearley was not the easiest of ertckeiera to 
track down, but when he finally gave SUNDAY an 
exclusive Interview, ho was delightfully frank on a 
variety of subjects. The former philosophy don explains 
why the practical side of captaincy fascinates him, 
speaks about his Test debut and even admits that 
Indian pyjamas are hie favourites. 
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This week, we begin new sections and columns which, 
we hope, you will find as interesting and useful as 
we hope to make them. Kewal Varma and Barun Sen- 
gupta hardly need an bitroducNIon. From this week 
onwards, they will alternately write on power and 
politics. They aVe both active, senior Journalists, stUi 
on the poUthal beat, not moth-eaten “intellechials*’ 
Itoing in cocoons. Their views should be provocative 
and their reporting well4nformed. We also introduce 
sections called The World and Living. The headings 
are self-evident, and we ha^ you enjoy these sections. 
Finally, we bring to SUNDAY another writer who 
readers should surely remeniber, and this time on a 
regular basisttke well-known Bombay lawyer A. G. 
i Noorani. He begins a fortnightly column on civil 
’ liberties. Apart from his legal prowess, Mr Noorani’s 
close association with Amnesty International makes 
him the ideal person to write such a column .—Editor 
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Divide and fall 

T Ls a pity that the opposition 
Parties failed to unite, "Move, 
countermove, stalemate” by A joy 
Bose (January 21). TTiere are many 
expcrien<’ed politicians in the oppo- 
•iition Parties who could art as an 
effective check on the Government, 
but unfortunately they arc over 
ambitious and extremely selfish 
They are involved in infightintis and 
personal rivalries and are bringing 
about more disunity than unity. 

/{. K. Culati, Stliguri. 

THE article reveals the true state ot 
the opposition in Parliament.^ It 
seems that the opposition Parties do 
not _ intend to form a atminon front 
against the Government. Tbc rea¬ 
son : They want to maintain their 
respective identities. If they have 
an understanding on some basic is¬ 
sues as the author says, then the 
Parties can both unite as well as 
maintain their indentities. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta. 

Some ''direction" 

OSHAR PANDIT, while asking 
S. Nihal Smgh a question re¬ 
marks : “Perhaps, one .solution 
could be the inclusion of the editor 
in the board of directors" in “An 
editor must be free to edit”, (Janu¬ 
ary 20). I tliink no purpose 

will be served by the inclusion ot 
the editor in the board of directors, 
if the board is only an organ which 
carries out the wishes of the manag¬ 
ing director, who effectively controls 
the board because he has managed 
to corner the shares. This is pre¬ 
cisely the case in The Statesman. 
Will the inclusion of an editor in 
the board of directors make any 
difference? 

6'. Gupta, Calcutta. 


NOW that Mrs Gandhi has come to 
power with an absolute majority, 
the opposition has a greater respon¬ 
sibility in Parliament. It is, there¬ 
fore. regrettable that the various 
Parties maintain different opinions 
on many common issue'^. They 
should keep in mind the interests of 
the common people. 

Chitta Ranjan Pal, 24-Parganas. 

I P’ULLY endorse the view of Mr 
Ravindra Varma in “How they will 
oppose” (January 27). In Parliament 
it is the duty of the opposition to 
logically debate an issue and not to 
create trouble. The number of 
opposition members may be few, 
but that, I think, could be amply 
made up by the quality of debate. 
We need not have any apprelicn> 
sions about the fact that there are 
no recognised opposition Parties, 'in 
Parliament. 

Pratibha'Roy, Beigusarai. 

IN India, the opposition has never 
acted as a group. Only some indi¬ 
vidual members of the opposition 
have been vocal in their criticism of 
the Government. So why bother 
whether the Parties in the opposi¬ 
tion unite or not? In Indian poli¬ 
tics, the rule is : ‘The winner takes 
all, the loser has to be content with 
his individual brilliance’. The ex 
ception to this rule was of cour.se 
the weak Janata Government. 
Ratihant Rath, Satnbalpur. 

I WAS really surprised to find that 
not a single MP from the Left bloc 
was intcrv.ewed for your cover 
.story. 

P. R. Bhattacharjee, Cooch Behar. 

M. J. AKBAR’s article, “Will the 
opposition self-destruct” (January 
2'/), was simply bnhiant. He com¬ 
prehensibly assembled the stray 
events during the election campaign 
of the various political Parties and 
put them in the proper sequence to 
make bis point. It gave us a clear 

Matchless 

T he Madras Test Match has been 
superbly narrated by David 
McMahon and the photographs by G. 
Kaithik were an added attraction. 
The author has appreciated Kapil Dev 
for his excellent performance. How¬ 
ever, it was Dilip Do.shi in the sec¬ 
ond innings, who captured the two 
top Pakistani wickets : Javed Mian- 
dad and Washn Raja which gave 
the Indians a victory. 

B. N. Bose, Jamshedpur. 

SUNIL GAVASKAR’S 166 was a les- 
con In professionalism. He demonstra¬ 
ted to the Pakistan cricket team the 
art of building up an innings. A les- 
.son they should have paid heed to. 

J. S. Acharya, Hyderabad. 


picture of what might happen in the 
near future. Mrs Gandhi can now 
“legitimately hope for one thing”: 
disunion among the opposing Par¬ 
ties. If ttds docs not happen, then 
we can expect the victorious Party 
to indulge in scheming to achieve 
their goal. But if good sense pre¬ 
vails among the opposition leaders, 
then they should resist the tempta¬ 
tion of power 
Sunil K. Singh, Patna. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, mutual coopera¬ 
tion is extremely essential if the 
opposition intends to be effective 
both at the Cenfire as well as in the 
States. Recently, the Government 
managed to have the Prevention of 
Blackmarketing and Maintenance of 
Supplies Bill passed by the Rajya 
Sabha. This was only possible by 
mustering the crucial support of 
some opposition members since the 
ruling Party is in a minority in the 
House. It remains to be seen whe¬ 
ther the opposition can emerge 
united. 

Mahal aj K. Koul, Srinagar. 

iN India, which is the world’s lar¬ 
gest democracy, a strong opposition 
IS essential. The Lok Dal, the 
Janata and the Congress (U) should 
reunite to form an etfective opposi¬ 
tion. In the absence of this we 
sliall be doomed to a single Party 
rule. 

Jay a Chohan, Secunderabad. 

HATS olf to M. J. Akbar. The 
article was indeed thought-provok¬ 
ing. As it has been pointed out the 
opposition ieaders will destroy 
themselves if they continue their 
inngntmg. Their engagements wuh 
iniigliting and out-manouevring one 
anotoer not only made them a 
laugiiing stock but also saw the dis- 
Miiution of the Lok Sabha. They 
are themselves to blame for their 
downfall. 

T. S. Sethuraman, Bombay, 

No peace 

R . N. Datta in his letter to SUN¬ 
DAY (December 30) mentioned 
that the movement in Assam was 
peaceful. I would like to report an 
incident. In November 1979, my 
uncle, a non-gazetted officer of the 
Assam Government went for mar¬ 
keting in Gauhati. He was physical¬ 
ly assaulted by some Assamese boys 
which caused him to bleed profuse¬ 
ly. His only fault was that he was 
a Bengali. 1 cannot go in to de¬ 
tails for fear of further repurcus- 
sions. Besides there have been 
other mprders as well. Can ihese~ 
and all the other incidents which 
have been reported in the national 
Press, belong to a peaceful movement? 
H. Choudhury, Shillariy, 





Setting it right 

THHE article “Student Power Fails’ 
1 by Gurbir Singh, (SUNDAY, 
January 27) is inc'ons,stent. In the 
first paragraph he compliments us 
for running the college as an indus¬ 
try and fur profit. However in the 
next paragraph he thinks very poor¬ 
ly of our business acuitien, .since 
he claims that we are offering to 
sell property worth Rs 80 lakhs at a 
discount of 50 per cent. 

In the fourth paragraph Gurbir 
Singh seems to have hit upon the 
right points as far as the difficuKies 
faced by the various educational 
institutions are concerned. Howevery 
we would like to state that we are 
not running skeleton services in our 
college. Except for some language 
classes, we have not closed any other 
departments. In fact, we are.now 
running some vocational classes so 
as to help the students when the 
time enmes for them to find jobs. 

As far as the issue of the payment 
ol arrears is concerned, our case is 
very well known to the people of 
Goa. I. do not want to repeat this 
here except to state that we are 
fully convinced of our case and that 
all the knowledgeable authorities 
arc in full sympathy with us: This 
issue of payment of arrears has been 
used for political purposes to creato 
strife in our college. The reason be¬ 
hind our strong attitude in this case 
was because our college has over 
the last one or two years become 
very polHidsed, a trend which is not 
conducive to an effective education. 
Damaging college property and 
threatening the principal is tne tvpe 
of hooliganism that our institutions 
would definitely not like to encoura^. 
Hence we were left with no choice 
but to be firm on this issue. In anv 
case Mr Singh seems to have 
‘Slightly’’ exaggerated the so-called 
support from the students. After 
the strike was over, I went to the 
college to address a few students. 
Mr Thumpi, the volatile Tamilian, 
said to me that the.v would be get¬ 
ting the student mandate in the 
eicc'tions that were to be held 
shortly afterwards, as far as this 
issue was concerned. I would like to 
inform you that Mr Thumpi and his 
group were defeated and also that Mr 
Thumpi is no longer in our college. 
Hence, the 900 “students” who re¬ 
quested our principal to leave the 
college on August 8 seems to be a 
very strange figure considering tha* 
the college has about V^OO students. 

I am also surprised at the genero¬ 
sity of the ex-students who contribut¬ 
ed Rs 100 each towards administra¬ 
tion costs for running the college for 
about a week when the Margeo 
Students’ (Council illegally occupied 
the premises of our college. The same 
ex-students were very vocal in the 
case of the fee rise proposed by the 
University. 

Gurbir Singh very glibly condones 
hooliganism throughout his. artide. 
He also seems to have a very poor 
knowledge of the issues involved in 
our college as well as those in Frano'. 


,f. - . - 

in 1988, by making a comparison an industry. During the college 
Itetween the two. In any case J have function on March 31,1979, I deaixv 

a very p(mr impression about indicated to the students that to run 
journalistic capa- this ooUege they would have to 
approached us or finance a defidt of Rs 4.6 lakhs a 
our institution to cross-check many year. 

of the evente and issues that be has What puzzles me miwe is the fact 
mentions, including statements that that this article has appeared after. 
mT® *^*‘*^“f**i ’to me. I would have such a long time lapse- It does give 
tnought that this would have been a me a veiy strong impression that tihe 
prime requirement of any. ethical intention is not to state the case of 
journalist. the teachers or the students, but 

There is a small group of vested something beyond. In this whole 
Interests in the city of Margao which issue the journalist’s profession has 
is jealous of the fact that wjp have the played a very unethical role. It gives 
necessary resources ‘ (both finandal me an impression that Gurbir Singh 
and organisational) to run *a college, feels that the journalist’s profession 
They would like to do anything that means staying in his room and writ- 
is passible to pers<Mially attadi our ing a “story” about events based on 
organisation and use any event that information that has been handed to 
they can lay their hands on- for such him while he is in a comfortable 
an attack. The teachers and students position. The only correct informa- 
playcd into their hands apd arh now tion in the article is the reference to 
suffering the consequences. ’The issue my being “natty, mustachioed and 
that was involved had noUiing to do handsome”, 
with the payment of arrears.- ^t a Ashok V. Chowgule, Coa, 
pure and simple exhibition of naked 

power at its worst IN your well-researched artide on the 

Earlier I had mentioned that the Students’ strike in Shrimati Parvati- 
college is running some vocational College of Arts and Science. Goa. 

classes. For this the entrance fee is you quote the principal of Dempo 

a very nominal one only, to cover the College, Goa, as having said: “These 

cast of the material that Is handed colleges arc part of industrialists’ 
out in the class. The classes are con- efforts to gain prestige as pbilanthro- 
ducted by the personnel of the indu.> .pists”. This brings to my mind the 
try, except for the Library Sdence words of the famous poet.Pritish 
course which is conducted by the Nandy: “A poet b®? to survive and 

Librarian of the college. I would benevolent iiulustrialists, at least in 

like to inform you that a very large this country, are rare. Benevolence is 
majority of tte’ mousiry faculty a rare virtue and where it does exist 

cemes from the Chowgule Organisa- it b usually an income tax saving 
tion. We would like to inform Mr device.” 

Singh that this is not the way to run. (Dr.) Jose Rangel, Goa. 

Fearless Diplomatic defence 

CONGRATULATIONS to SUNDAY I COMMEND Abu Abraham’s views 
Vr and Barun Sengupta for pub- -1. in his timely article “Yunus is 
llshing “How the Cab-net was form- unique”. He did well to defend the 
ed” (January 27). After Mrs status of the Press and the role of 
Gandhi’s return we have not . read journalists during the Emergency. He 
such an informative artide any- succeeded in calling a spade a spade 

where. 1 agrde with the author in a very diplomatic manner. It is 

that today many journalists are an undeniable fact that if journalists 
seated of writing some well-known surrender to the whims of auihority, 
facts. the Press wJi never be effective. 

K. J,- Ronganath, Bangalore. The role played by the bubaa £ic- 

^ press during the Eraerg**m.j aeserv- 

BARUN SEN(jUPTA wants to show es praise in this resped. "Ine subtle 
that Mrs Gandhi is dependant on observations of its journalists were 
Sanjay Gandhi to achieve her aims, w-dely aedaimed.' Such jour- 
Ihls means the country is being run nalists who remain firm and ad- 
by him. However, Mrs Gandhi is here to their own convictions can 
intelligent and is capable of running omy serve to raise the image of the 
the country. She may take advice Press. In this respect I feel that 
but that does not mean she Is doing both Arun Sbourie and S. Mulgaokai 
what Sanjay wants her to do. proved their strength and mettle and 

A. C. S. Gavtam, Jabalpur. m the process, set remarkable ex- 

Discarding theories 

< < A MARXIST who understood and harsh, sentimental and tough, 

the Indian situation” (Janu- idealistic and pragmatic, warm and 

ary 27) is not only Brahmanand’s cold”. Qne cannot help but agree 

reminisences of Achsa^ya Narendra with bis remarkable contention that 

Dev but is also a criticism of the “loyalty and patriotism can at times 

commum'st movement in India. We be overdone but no one can deny 

arc gradually arriving at an under- their supreme valAe for a nation 

standing that equality is a matter chat - continues to struggle against 

of feeling. rather than theories. heavy odds”. 

Baidyanath Mukherjee, 24-Parganas. Jasvinder Singh, New Delhi. 


UST one brief look at his 
bearded face and those 
piercing, magnetic eyes 
and you know almost at 
once that you have met 
of them all. The macho 
man. The all-male Adonis, presiding 
deity in his Olympus at -Pune. The 
man with the golden gun loaded with 
bullets that hit the bull’s eye of in¬ 
stant nirvana. Carpetbagger, dream 
merchant, the ultimate superstar of 
supercoiisciousoess; The Bnagwan 
Shree Rajneesh. 

Of all the freaks, frauds, godmen,, 
gurus and con men who promise you' 
the verdant valleys of beatitude and 
cross your murky, hedonistic path in 
dreary monotony every day, the Bhag- 
wan Rajneesh is by far the sharpest^ 
wittiest, and most deligntiully 
original. He is nut just a Bacchic 
overlord, every horny liringee 
woman’s dream come true — but also, 
coincidentally, the writer of some of 
the most lyrical prose 1 have read in 
a long time. Rehgious prose, I mean. 
A cross between the Egyptian mystic, 
Kahlil Gibran, the Marquis de Sade 
and, if you will forgive me, Groucho 
Marx. At once, gentle and poetic, 
simple and earthy, sensuous and tac¬ 
tile. At times, even rip roaring. And 
Invariably, exquisitely packed — like 
a simple cologne from the house of 
Givenchy. 

In other words, the Bhagwan is an 
absolute sure seller. A biue chip in¬ 
vestment for any publisher who has 
an unerring eye tor the quick buck 
and yet has a reputation to preserve. 
And that is perhaps why some of the 
finest names in international publish¬ 
ing have stumbled over each other in 
their efforts to publish and publicise 
the sayings of this devilishly hand¬ 
some dervish who runs his religious 
factory from the unlikely inuustrial 
township of Pune, where thousandLs 
of his orange-clad sanyasins from all 
over the world are grouping towards 
a cumulative nirvana even as they 
celebrate their one big orgiastic live- 
in at the ashram. Harper and Row, 
Oe Vorss, Thames and Hudson, Dut¬ 
ton, Sheldon Press, and even our own 
humble Motllal Banarsidass and 



the sexiest 








Copulate away to glory, says 
theBhagwan Rajneesh 


By PRITISH NANDY 


Orient Paperbacks brought out many 
of the Rajneesh tracts, most of them 
explaining how to reach godhead 
through the crotch — betore the 
worldly Bhagwan discovered how 
much he was losing out on royalties 
and decided to publish them himself 

Unlike others who have tried the 
same thing and tailed, Rajneesh has 
done well for himscif. 

This is one such book! beautifully 
brought out by the Rajneesh Founda¬ 
tion, and loaded with some very 
attractive photographs of the Bhag¬ 
wan himself — smiling enigmatical¬ 
ly. praying, talking, preaching, bless¬ 
ing his devotees, in fact, doing 
everything but what he preaches. For 
that, he has included some very 
lovely photographs from Khajuraho, 
printed in a rich sepia but not parti¬ 
cularly explicit. But then, the Bhag¬ 
wan is rarely explicit — even in his 
discourses. He prefers the innuendo, 
the subtle hint. Particularly when he 
is on the subject ot the libido. 

Yet Rajneesh is not just a best 
seller. He has the sure touch of class, 
which i^rbaps explains his elite band 
of disciples — many ot (hem ccle- 


britie.s, most of them outrageously 
rich. His is a different ball game 
from that of our more home-grown, 
indigenous peddlers of the faith — 
people like the Sathya Sai Baba of 
Puttapurthi or Dadajcc, Bengal’s own 
contribution to this, the fastest 
growing industry in the land; or the 
itinerant sadhus and fakirs who sell 
their exotic wares not just in the 
Himalayan hinterlands but in almost 
every city and town, every village 
and taluka of this vast subcontinent. 

What hits you first about this book 
is not just its attractive layout and 
accomplished packaging. It is the 
godman himself. An outrageously 
handsome man in his late forties, 
with quicksilver eyes and ash blonde 
locks cascading onto his shoulders. 
He Scares at you from, almost every 
format of the book, draped in invit< 
ing, loose outfits that ding to his 
well preserved body. He is the sadhu 
with the slinky, seductive looks — 
the veritable Rudolph Valentino of 
his trade. Sensuous, scintillating, .sup¬ 
remely self-confident. And the mo¬ 
ment you get down to reading his 
dissertations on sex and superconsd- 


ousness, you discover that the Bhag¬ 
wan knows his onions if nothing else. 

If is a tough joh selling the rele¬ 
vance of sex in our traditional, hide¬ 
bound society — even though histo¬ 
rically we were one of the first to 
discover its myriad possibilities. To¬ 
day the hydra-bead^ monster of 
middle class morality always mana¬ 
ges to raise its ugly visage the mo¬ 
ment someone openly discusses the 
birds and the bees under a starry 
firmament. You may snuggle up to 
your woman in the dead of night and 
do the ritual heaving and sighing in 
surreptitious whispers but by daytime 
she must lose her sexuality complete¬ 
ly and remain the time-honoured Sati 
Savitri — mother, sister, daughter, 
,et al. The embodiment of virtue, to- 
.tally desexed. The eternal, untouched 
^lotus — an absurd symbol of the 
chaste, the virtuous and the patheti¬ 
cally naive. 

Sex today is a dirty word and it 
cannot be discusssed from public 
platforms. For how can you share 
the same vehicle for debating the 
virtues of genital contact that is used 
by our decrepit, infirm political sea- 
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lawags to expound the greatness of 
our hoary past ? Sex makes a strange 
conversation opener in polite social 
■talk and yet Rajneesli has managed 
to get away tvith precisely that ami¬ 
dst a volley of bouquets and brick¬ 
bats. And even if we do it grudging¬ 
ly, we must concede that in his own 
way this sensuous sanyasi is a lone 
frontiersman. ^ To take on Morarji 
l)e.sai at a time when the Janata 
Party was at the height of its power 
and call him an impotent old man 
stupid and indecisive, requires not 
just wisdom but also foolhardiness of 
a .s|K>cial kind. The Rhagwan wears 
this very special talisyian of courage. 

l-’roni tniistv, middle cla.ss homes 
and cloistered shelve.s Rajneesh has 
.tired si-x in broad daylight. He has 
ceicbr.iled eros with rare courage. 
And on his divine shoulders he has 
taken on the onerous burden, of or¬ 
ganising sex education classes for 
the urban elite and unveiled for 
Iheiii the innumerable delights *01 
the physical act. Sans inhibitions, sans 
guilt. Sans moral hangups, 

Uajiwesh liqs hoodwinked the 
.smug, contented moral pundits who 
had arrogated to themselves the role 
nt our conscience keeper and shouted 
tioiii the rooftops that sex, after all, 
can he great fuii. And for this, if for 
nothing else, one should respect this 
mail, lie has blown this whole busi¬ 
ness at guilt skywards and lent a 
new legitimacy to the man-woman 
relationship In all its connotations. 
I'lie emotional, the physical and the 
intellectual: all three facets of sex 
are as crucial to our lives, says this 
permissive, padre, and thus open the 
tioodgates of fun and fantasy. 

'I'lic five di.scourses published in 
tills book are ^cyc openers. He gave 
these lectures in Bombay in 1968 and 
helped many, I am sure, to drop lay¬ 
ers ot blinding wool from their eyes. 
The experience must have been abso¬ 
lutely di^zy! Imagine being told, 
when you come to wash your guilty 
conscience and sins at the Uhagwan’s 
feet, that what you call the root of 
evil and equate with sex is actually 
divine! Tli,it in a night’s exclusive 
rumble and tumble there may lie the 
straight and narrow path to salva¬ 
tion! That to love a woman’s body is 
the. lirst step to loving God himself! 

I'or R.ijiieesh to have accomplish¬ 
ed what he has over these past few 
years is to recognise the value ot 



professionalism. The Bhagwan makes 
no compromise on quality. His books 
arc well written, intelligently edited 
by his difciplcs, excellently illustrat¬ 
ed, beautifully printed and packaged. 
The market just laps them up—and 
you can hear the cash registers ring¬ 
ing away merrily, from Ferozeshah 
Mehta Road to the suburbs uf Hous¬ 
ton. This is no mean achievement 
for a man who just a few years back 
was sniffing and snorting in the back' 
alleys of Jabalpur with his head in 
the air and his hands dug deep into 
his pockets, trying to make up his 
vagrant mind if that thing between 
his legs could get him places. 

From a stuffy, textbook-wielding 
pedagogue in Saugar University, 
where philosophy was the source of 
bread and butter and philandering u 
little spot of diversion, to the mighty 
position of a Bhagwan is no easy 
jump—not even in our polytheistic 
culture, where gods and goddesses 
have a held day. Rajneesh, however, 
has dune it and we must sit back and 
applaud. It needs guts, it needs con¬ 
viction—perhaps it needs a dash ot 
charisma and good looks, which Raj¬ 
neesh has in plenty—but, above all, 
it needs a special kind of brinkman¬ 
ship. That quality of recklessness 
and daredevilry which metaraorpho.s¬ 


es a dead-end academic into a daring 
buccaneer, a suave carpetbagger mas¬ 
querading as a sanyasi and taking 
the entire world by storm. 

One must hand it to him. Rajneesh 
has consciously and deliberately 
transformed himself from a wheezy 
old Splnoza-spoutlng philosophy tea¬ 
cher Into the glamour boy of the con¬ 
temporary religious scene, with a 
more attractive melange of orange- 
clad mannequins than even Yves St 
Laurent could have organised for one 
of his haute couture shows. He has 
his disciples in distant lands. His dis¬ 
courses have been translated into 
languages as far flung as Japanese- 
and Dutch, Italian and Danish, Ger¬ 
man and Portuguese, Spanish and 
French. He has meditation centres 
all over India, Japan, Australia and 
New l£ealand, Canada, Mexico, Bra- 
til, Nepal, Costa Rica, England, Scot¬ 
land, France,. Spain, Holland, Den¬ 
mark, Italy, Switzerland, West Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, East Africa and, ot- 
coursc, the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, where anyone with a kink can 
make his fortune! What is perhaps 
more interesting, however, is that 
the Bhagwan has also opened up 
shop in two cities of South Africa, 
where Indian enterprise is otherwise 
strictly banned in protest against the 
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policy of apartheid practised by the 
ruling government! 

In the west, Rajneesh is a rage and 
countless young peopie have freaked 
out on him and his touch-therapy sex 
education classes at the meditation 
centres that his disciples run, at 
reportedly great profit. Even our own 
muscle men and razmataz beauties 
from Hollywood take the easy three 
hour drive to Pune whenever they 
can get away from the whirring 
cameras, to celebrate the therapeutic 
orgies that the Bhagwan recom¬ 
mends and often organises fur them 
and the other ashram inmates. 

Look at what Rajnesh promises 
you if you only stop straying and 
lend him your ear. The genesis of 
atlection, the pinnacle of meditation, 
the ecstasy oi a permanent orgasm 
culminating in samadhi, a delightful 
variety of dalliance, the road to be¬ 


coming a better man or woman—in 
other words, a rip roaring, successful 
trip to Shangri-la that others have 
only talked about but never really 
offered with such conviction, nor 
with such funi It is a package deal 
heavily subsidised by Rajneesh. It is 
like doing the South Sea Islands in 
fourteen days and returning with 
memories and Instamatic photo¬ 
graphs that last a lifetime. You 
either take it or lump it. But if you 
decide on the latter you would sure¬ 
ly be the loser! For ask Rajneesh the 
way to salvation and it will be surely 
shown. And if all this spirit-cleansing 
hullabaloo does not interest you. 


Ihen just ask him a few gut-level 
basics on bow to prolong your or¬ 
gasm and the mystery will be surely 
unearthed. 

Rajneesh has a peculiar style, an 
underplayed flamboyance that at¬ 
tracts you to him immediately- His 
lectures are punctuated by parables 
and, Jesus-like, he tells you stories 
and feeds your bogged-up intellect 
with exotic philosophical hors-d 
'oeuvres that you slowly begin to en¬ 
joy. Rajneesh has this tremendous 
potential for making things appear 
simple and ethereal. His language is 
forthright, direct and often very, 
very beautiful. Here is a sample of 
why he feels that man and sex can¬ 
not be separated: 

Have you never ' realised that 
the blooming of a flower is an ex¬ 
pression of passion, that it is a 
sexual act? A peacock dances in 
full glory: a poet will sing a song 
to it; a saint will also be filled 
with joy—but aren't they aware 
that the dance is also an overt ex¬ 
pression of passion, that it is pri¬ 
marily a sexual act? To please 
whom docs the ^acock dance? 
The peacock is calling its beloved, 
ifs spouse. Papiha is singing; the 
ruckoo is singing; a boy has be¬ 
come an adolescent; a lass is 
growing into a woman. What is all 
this? What play, what leeta is 
this? These are all the indicators 
of love, of sexual energy. These 
manifestations of love are the 
transformed expressions of sex— 
bubbling with energy, acknowledg¬ 
ing sex. Throughout one’s whole 
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life, all acts of love, all attitudes 
and urges of love, arc flowerings 
of primary sex energy. 

Kajneesh is a religion-baiter in 
another .sense. He rejects ritualised 
faith and the new religion he propa¬ 
gates cuts across the formal struc¬ 
tures of Chri.stianity, Hinduism, Zen 
Buddhism and Suflsm. He attacks 
the run-of- the-mill priests with gen¬ 
tle venom and asks his followers to 
rip the mask off pretension and hy¬ 
pocrisy, sham and make-belief. Give 
up your inhibitions, he says, for you 
have nothing to lose but your bore¬ 
dom, the all-encompassing ennui 
that is the most dangerous (Osease of 
our times. Spurn hypocrisy, the 
Bhagwan urges. The same people 
who covet another’s wife in private, 
speak of virtue in public. Those who 
harbour lust in their hearts, try ti 
wear the mask of chastity on their 
faces. So-called religion and culture 
have poisoned our minds and kept 
sex under a bushel. Those who are 
anti-sex are anti-anything that is na¬ 
tural. These are the people who 
create conflict and incite violence 
and war. Prudery has become an ob¬ 
session and the urge to stay away 
from openly discussing sex has ulti¬ 
mately made man a slave to it, ac¬ 
cording to the Bhagwan. The reper- 
t ussions of ^nt up energy have 
harmed mankind terribly. Tradition 
has destroyed virtue instead of up¬ 
holding it. The act of sex from an 
exhilarating, exciting experience has 
hocome a shameful routine and the 
more we indulge in it, the more 
guilty we feel. Thus grows our sum 
total of self-hate as the violence 
grows inwards. This is what Raj- 
iieesh considers perversion, the vio¬ 
lation of truth. 

What I want to say is this: sex' 
is divine. The primal energy of sex 
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has the reflection of God in it... 
End this enmity with sex. If you 
want a shower of love in your life, 
renounce this conflict with sex. 
Accept sex with joy. Acknowledge 
its sacredness. Iteceive it grate¬ 
fully and embrace it more and 
more deeply... My conjecture is 
that man had his first luminous 
glimpse of samadhi during the ex¬ 
perience of intercourse. Only in 
the moments of coitus did man 
realise that it was possible to feel 
such profound love, to experience 
such illuminating bU.ss. And those 
who meditated on this truth in 
the right frame of mind, those 
who meditated on the phenome¬ 
non of sex, of intercourse, came 
to the conclusion that in the mo¬ 
ments of climax the mind be¬ 
comes empty of thoughts. All 
thoughts drain out. at that mo¬ 
ment. And this emptiness of mind, 
this void, this vacuum, this freez¬ 
ing of the mind is the cause of 
the shower of divine joy. 

Thus having advocated the merits 
of having a good and healthy free- 
for-all in bed, Rajnesh goes as far as 
even telling us how to enjoy our 
daily bread. 

Even after a lifetime of sexual 
experience we never reach any¬ 
where near that supreme stage, 
near that divinity... You may be 
sceptical that an experience that 
is usually of a moment’s duration 
can be prolonged for three hours, 
so I will give you certain pointers. 
If you heed them, the journey to 
celibacy will become simpler. 

The faster one’s breathing is, 
the shorter the duration of inter¬ 
course; the calmer and slower 
one’s breathing is, the more it is 
prolonged. And the longer inter¬ 
course lasts, the more possibility 


there is of making sex a door to 
samadhi, a channel to aupercona- 
dousness.... The breathing 
should be very slow. Slowness m 
breath will open deeper and deep¬ 
er vistas of realisation. 

Another thing to remember du¬ 
ring the act of intercourse is that 
your awareness should be focuss¬ 
ed between the eyes, in the seat 
of the ttamchalfra. If the attention 
is focussed there, the duration of 
the climax can be drawn out- 
even upto ttoe hours. 

After this, who would seek out the 
one-horned rhino for an aphrodisiao 
potion Or spend a fortune on Sande 
ka tel or tentex forte! Rajneesh has 
not just shown us the way to*sama- 
dbi but has also found out some of 
the cheapest—and perhaps safest— 
ways to have a prolonged hard-pn, 
and a belated orgasm! What a relief 
from those smug, self-assured god- 
men who point out at every given 
OBportunity that the kingdom of 
god is only for those who numb their 
sexual instincts and say goodbye to 
the pleasures of the fleshi 

And three hours for an orgasmi 
Neither charas nor the finest Hakimi 
dnwat can claim such a magical ex¬ 
tension for the sex act. No wonder 
the Bhagwan attracts so many youpg 
people from all over the world— 
particularly the blase kids from the 
west who have tried almost every¬ 
thing and now, satiated and world- 
weary, are in search of new kicks, 
new experiences to blow their tired 
minds! Rajneesh has arrived at the 
right historical moment—^just as 
Isaiah and the prophets before him 
had predicted! 

And so sure is the Bhagwan about 
his magic formula that, one hears, it 
is even forced down the throats of 
hesitant novitiates, who enter his 
ashram. One slightly more inlubited 
European lass complained in a long 
letter to tbe Press some months back 
that she wds forced into a gang 
bang asssion, much against her sex- 
pressed wishes, and found herself 
taken by some two dozen males in 
quick succession before she flaked 
out, cither in boredom or in. sama¬ 
dhi—she was not quite sure! Her 
subsequent appeals to the Bhagwan to 
spare her such beatific pleasures 
were met with a stqlid silence verg¬ 
ing on disapproval. The stink her 
letter created forced the local law 
enforcing authorities to take more 
careful precautions that unwilling 
novitiates are not forced into the 
arms of the more-than-willing touch- 
therapists that the Bhagwan hires 
and recruits from the stud-shows of 
42nd Street, off the Avenue of the 
Americas. 

But what the law enforcing autho¬ 
rities have not been able to combat 
is the atmosphere of permissiveness 
that the Bhagwan’s teadiings have in¬ 
spired—and the sex crime rate at 
Pune has multiplied several times In 
the past decade as unwary orange- 
clad devotees are mugged and raped 
with unfailing regularity on tbe 
streets after dusk. Rajneesh claims 
that this happens because of sexual 





rapreiAm la our locitty. Tha poBoa 
clium that toim of the Ioh law^abid* 
log dtiseiu of Pune baw taken in- 
•nation from the Bhagwan's call 
for a fflora open wdety that froe tax 
and samadhi can bring together in 
magic aymbiosis. Whatever may be 
the reason, the doori of perception 
are opening—and without meacaline 
thia tunel 

What imprenea the aimpla-mlnded 
reader moat, however, la not Raj* 
neeah'a call for a aexual revolution— 
nor hia formulae for an extended 
hard-on. It <a the way the Bbagwan 
evokea the great wavea of love to lap 
you up and throw you gently on the 
ahorea of divine ecstaay. There la an 
orgaamic ouallty about thia great 
ecataay called love that Hajneeah 
keeps on talking about It is not the 
word at we have known it—^nor the 
love that we have shared or experi¬ 
enced in our mundane lives. It 
works on two distinct levels in the 
Bhagwan’s philosophy—the aexual 
and the divine-rand at a certain 
point both experiences meet mingle 
and tecome one. That is aamadni. 
That is what we all must aim for, 
says this devilishly handsome druid 
time and again, as he brews the ma¬ 
gic potion of love for that little Gau¬ 
lish village we each nurture in our 
hearts. 

Love is God. Love is the answer 
to all man’s problems. For millions 
of years man has turned away from 
love and nurtured bate and jealousy 
in his heart. He has waged a war 
against sex and this has rost him a 
very heavy price. If you are to be¬ 
lieve Rajneesh, all you have to do is 
make love—and all your problems 
will be solved. Russia will move her 
troops out of Afghanistan. Oriana 
Fallad will jump into the arms of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini. Sonny and 
Cher will make up; and so will Chris¬ 
tina Onassis and her Russian boy¬ 
friend, Sergei of the KGB, whom she 
briefly married in a moment of 
atray summer madness. Even the 
SALT II talks will start again and 
Muammar Gaddafi will embrace 
Menachem Begin. Rajesh Kbanna’s 

S ites, Raj Narain’s imbecilities and 
ajneesh’s owji balding pate, every¬ 
thing wiU respond to love. For love 
can cure everything. It can bring 
opposities and opponents together in 
one great cheerful finale, in the true 
tradition of Manmohan Deaai. 


Rajneesh is convinced that prosti¬ 
tutes and perverts exist in direct pro- 

¥ ortion to a society’s civilisation, 
he more civilised man pretends to 
be, the more ugly are the manifes¬ 
tations of his debauched and vitupe- 
rous mind. Rajneesh recommends, 
therefore, to the delight of all un¬ 
employed architects, that temples 
like Khajuraho should be built all 
over the civilised world so that peo¬ 
ple will know bow to emerge from 
the world of kama and enter that ot 
Rama! 

Similarly, he suggests some less 
expensive remedies. Children should 
be left in the nude to inspect each 
other’s genitals uninhibitedly so that 
they have no doubts in their minds. 



when they finally grow up. as to who 
is supposed to do what and to whomi 
The energy of sex should not be 
wasted. Man can use sex to great ad¬ 
vantage and launch his boat on the 
high seas of salvation. Such a boat 
can never sink. No storms can des¬ 
troy it nor toss it hither and -thithei. 
For once sex is realised and then 
transcended, man can uplift himself 
to that realm of joyous, truthful con¬ 
sciousness — to sMchidanand where 
out of celibacy procreation takes 
lace, where sex is no more the end 
ut the means to an end. Only then 
will man be on his way to a brave 
new world of his dreams. 

Those who show nude photos, 
write obscene books and produce 
sexy films are not responstoie for 
these leakages of energy. The res¬ 
ponsibility of these kind of perver¬ 
sions lies with those who have 
put barriers in the way of our un¬ 
derstanding of sex. It is because 
pf these people that naked pic¬ 
tures are in demand, that porno¬ 
graphic books are on sale, that 
nude films are made, and we see 
the sordid and absurd results 
every day... In order to succeed 
in producing a new man, it is a 

S uestion of ultimate concern and 
ire necessity that we accept sex, 
that we come to know sex fully, 
that we understand it and that we 
transcend It. 

What more can you ask from your 
Bhagwan? 

I, common mortal, am impressed. 
There are many things I do not un¬ 
derstand. The subtleties of Brech- 
tian threatre and Marxian dialectics. 
The complexities of the colours that 
Cezanne used. The crucial need for 
the iambic pentameter in a world 
that is beset by the cruelty of Pol 
Pot and the senseless violence of 


Biafra. I do not understand why the 
world should scream itself hoarse 
over the few hostages that the Iran¬ 
ian students have taken and yet al¬ 
low a criminal despot like the Shah 
of Iran with the blood of thousauds 
on his hands to live a free man. I 
do not enjoy some of Polanski’s most 
celebrated films, nor do 1. honestly, 
comprehend some of Harold Pinter’s 
best-known plays. The grammar of 
Martha Graham’s dance forms is. 
double dutch to me and I have never 
enjoyed, for some strange reason, the 
game of volleyball 

We all have our quirks, true. But 
sex is something 1 understand and 
enjoy. And the Bhagwan, strange as 
his ways may seem to most of us, is 
someone I understand. For his argu¬ 
ments make sense to me. It is true, 
others have said it before. But It is 
equally true that few of them have 
been men of religion. I have lived 
with guilt and primal sin, and other 
such equally strange concepts that I 
have never really understood but 
have accepted In all good faith, in 
the hope that they will lead me out 
of this valley of darkness and of 
fear. 

I now know that there is no salva¬ 
tion. Only the weak and the insecure, 
the tired and the infirm live with 
shame. Others, like Rajneesh him¬ 
self, can have the cake and eat it 
if only you have the guts to take it 
in the first place. That is great wis¬ 
dom—even if it took a small-time 
philosophy teacher in Saugar Uni¬ 
versity slightly more than a decade 
to learn it and reap the windfall pro¬ 
fits such learning brought in its 
wake. I have also learnt, from Raj¬ 
neesh, that the only way to enjoy 
sex is to take it as it comes. And with 
practice, the Bhagwan assures me, I 
can take three long hours to come!* 
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Behind the dissolution 
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UST a week after Mrs 
Indira Gandhi swept in¬ 
to power with a massive 
majority and a day aftci 
_—_ tjie new Cabinet was for¬ 
med. the Itnlira Cioiisress decided 
that the non-CoiiKress (1) state 
(iovernriKMits would liave to ko. On 
January 15. a sub-<oinniittee of the 
ruling Party inel ,iiid it was unani¬ 
mously decided Ih.il in view ot the 
ma.ssive majority with which it had 
won in most states ot the country, 
immediate steps should be taken to 
instal the ruling Party m as many 
slates us possible. A full working 
coirimittee meeting later formally en- 
doiwed this and set up a sub-conimi- 
ttce to go into the various modalities 
on how this was to be bi ought about. 

Although there was complete un¬ 
animity among all mcmb<‘rs of the 
Indira Congress about the necessity 
to bring down the opposition-ruled 
state Governments, there were didet- 
enees of opinion on what method 
should be adopted to achieve this. 
One grou|i held that the Central 
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Government should announce imme¬ 
diate dissolution of the state Assem¬ 
blies since a precedent had already 
been set by the Janata. Party and 
the Supreme Court had upheld it. 
Besides the opposition was in a sham 
bles, the Congre.ss (I) was on the 
crest ot a popularity wave and the 
performance of most of the state 
Governments was dismal. 

But another group strongly advo¬ 
cated defections as the best strategy. 
An immediate dissolution would, he 
controversial, they argued, and 
might even unite the opposition 
Parties. In some states like Uttar 
Pradesh and Haryana, this could be 
disastrous since even in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections, the percentage of 
combined votes polled by the Janata 
and the Lok Dal was higher than, 
that of the ruling Party. 

There was also the ticklish, issue 
of the ratification of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes Beservation Bill 
which was to be ratified by the state 
Assemblies. A dissolution would 
mean holding immediate election.^ 
which could pose all sorts of organi¬ 
sational problems. 

On the other hand, this group at 
gued, defections would make the 
transition of power smoother. The 
example of Karnataka which was 
captured by the Congress (I) shortly 
after Mrs Gandhi won, was cited as 
an example. Defections had already 
started on a massive scale in almost 
all the states and this group felt that 
it would be easy to topple at least 
seven state Governments within a 
month. 

Both groups said that they had the 
interests of the Party as a whole In 
mind but their opinions were uictat- 
ed essentially by their own equations 
in different states. The Home Minis¬ 
ter, Gyani Zail Singh, for instance 
was in favour of defections in Pun¬ 
jab sinoe^he could ^en get his own 
man Mohindcr Singh Dhillon install¬ 
ed as the Chief Minister. Holding 
fresh elections in the state could well 
mean that other aspirants tor power 
in Punjab, like Darbara Singh, might 
get the upper hand. 

Mrs Gandhi on her part too. was 
slightly reluctant to go in for an 
immediate ’ dissolution. She was re¬ 
portedly pf the opinion that the Gov¬ 
ernment should wait for at least a 
month before it decided to take such 
an extreme step. Thei results of the 
Kerala As^mbly elections which fol¬ 
lowed soon after raised further 
doubts ill Mrs Gandhi’s mind. Her 
niaidcn venture into state elections 
after her coiiieback, met with a re- 
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sounding defeat and although condi¬ 
tions in the rest of the country were 
quite different from Kerala, it was a 
psychological setback for the Cong¬ 
ress (I). 

Accordingly, defection and not dis¬ 
solution was thought to be the mam 
instrument to bring down the non- 
Congress (1) state Governments. The 
game of defection paid immediate di¬ 
vidends in Haryana where the Chief 
Minister, himself, along with a long 
troupe of supporters includiog some 
important Ministers, crossed over to 
the Indira Congress thus handing the 
state Ministry on a platter to Mrs 
Gandhi. Encouraged at this, Yasbpal 
Kapoor was sent on a special mission 
to Orissa to try and work out way; 
to topple the Government. In Mahar 
rashtra, Vasantrao Patil was told to 
spare no effort to bring down the 
state ministry. And Gujarat, it wa.s 
considered, would be no problem at 
all with the image of the Congress 
(O) plummeting to a new low there. 

By the first week of February, howi 
ever, it was clear that the game of 
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deftcUoa was not succeecUug as quidc- 
|y as the Haryana toppling operation 
bad led Mrs Gandhi to expect. In 
Oriasa. the Chief Minister, Nilamony 
Routray, showed a surprising teu- 
dty to cling to power and despite 
Mr Kapoor’s beat efforts, the Orissa 
unit of the Indira Congress could 
not encourage many defections. In 
Maharashtra, Vasantrao Patil who 
could not match Sharad Pawar’s poli¬ 
tical manoeuvrings. failed to persu¬ 
ade the powerful sugar lobby to 
totally support the Congress (1). 
Gujarat, of course, was there for the 
taking, but since the term of that 
Government was already due to ex¬ 
pire within six months, there was 
little point in toppling it. 

The biggest drawback of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s plans was the situation in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. These two states 
of India, comprising nearly one-fourth 
of the country’s population, were na¬ 
turally the prime target of the new 
Government. While Mrs Gandhi’s suc¬ 
cess bad not been so complete in 
these two states as in most other 
states, she was confident that it 
would not be very difficult to get 
them to go the Haryana way. This 
was in view of the fact that in Har¬ 
yana, the Indira Congress had won 
fewer votes in the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions than in UP or Bihar. 

But Ram Sundar Das of Bihar and 
Banarsi Oas of Uttar Pradesh just re¬ 
fused to follow Bhajan Lai, inspite of 
strenous efforts by the Congress (1). 
Although the Janata and Lok Dal 
are extremely hostile in these two 
states, they united to resist the Con¬ 
gress (I) onslaught. A number of 
other states which were thought to 
be easy bait and where the Congress 
(I) had achieved s,u'eeping successes 
in the parliamentary elections, also 
proved hard nuts to crack: The Gov¬ 
ernments of Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh, although tottering, 
refused to give in to the Congress 
(I)’s plan. It became obvious that 
defection was not succeeding in bring¬ 
ing the whole country under the 
Indira Congress rule. Dissolution 
now seemed to be the only way and 
the Narainpur atrocities gave Mrs 
Gandhi an ideal opportunity to create 
an atmosphere which would morally 
uphold a decision to dissolve at least 
the Uttar Pradesh Assembly. The 
Parasbigha and Dohia incidents in 
Bihar followed close in its wake and 
statements made by Mrs Gandhi and 
her Ministers made clear their case 
on the necessity for the state Gov¬ 
ernments to be dissolved. 

There were, however, some tech¬ 
nical problems facing Indira Gandhi’s 
Government before it could take the 
final step. The first was the Schedul¬ 
ed Castesand Tribes Reservation 
Amendment Bill which had to be ra¬ 
tified by the state Assemblies. The 
problem was that if the Assemblies 
in non-Congress(l) ruled states took 
their own time in ratifying the 
Bill, the date for the Rajya Sabha 
elections would be over. This meant 
that the opposition Parties would get 
their members into the Rajya Sabha 
on the basis of their strength in the 
states. On the other hand. If Mrs 
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Gandhi dissolved the state Assem¬ 
blies before they ratified the amend¬ 
ment Bill, the Assembly election 
would have to be held without re¬ 
served seats. 

A committee was appointed to go 
into the various aspects of the prob¬ 
lem. In the corhmittce were Home 
Minister Gyani Zail Singh, Finance 
Minister R. Venkataraman, Extern¬ 
al Affairs Minister Narasimha Rao 
and Commerce Minister Pranab 
Mukherjee. On February 16, the 
Cabinet met informally at 5.30 in the 
evening and decided to dissolve the 
nine state assemblies. 

While the Cabinet held another 
meeting around 8.30 at night, word 
had already gone around the capital 
that at least some of the Assemblic.s 
were going to be dissolved that 


night. In fact, around 7.30 in the 
evening, a .senior Tata executive said 
quite confidently that the Bihar 
A.s.semblv would be dissolved that 
night. The .second meeting of the 
Cabinet formally passed the dissolu¬ 
tion decision and shortly before mid¬ 
night President Sanjiva Reddy sign¬ 
ed the presidential proclamation. 
Thus, slightly after a month of the 
initial deci.sion of the Indira Con¬ 
gress, the life of the nine non-Con- 
gress (I) state Assemblies came to 
•an end. 

The prorlhmation. however, g.tve 
no reason for the dissolution, prob¬ 
ably becau.se of the 1977 Supreme 
Court judgment which had ruled 
that no reasons were needed for the 
di’.s,«ohriion but if they were given, 
they were Open for legal ques. 
tioning. ■ 
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ECENT history has 
shown that developing 
countries like India and 
Pakistan can best resolve 
their differences peace¬ 
fully and bilaterally without any out* 
side intervention. Outside interven¬ 
tion in the past has not only sharpen¬ 
ed differences but also made them 
even more difficult to resoive. When 
a bilateral problem between two 
neighbouring developing countries 
becomes the bone of contention in 
the Great Power rivalry and the Cold 
War, the real issues are taken out of 
their context and unduly magnified. 

This has been the sad story of 
Indo-Pak relations since 1947. A ray 
of hope appeared after the 1965 con¬ 


flict anu the Tashkent Agreeme.nt of 
1966. However, the strained relations 
between India and China after the 
1962 conflict and China’s attempts to 
support Pakistan against India com¬ 
plicated the situation. It was further 
compounded by the partisan attitude 
of America. 

During the first part of the Nixon- 
Kissinger period, 1969-1972, the US 
tilt against India and towards Pakis¬ 
tan had been operating under the 
surface through clandestine supply 
of arms to Pakistan in spite of the 
US ban. The so-called ‘one-time ex¬ 
ception’ was in fact neither one-time 
nor an exception. I recall an infor¬ 
mal conversation with a senior coun¬ 
sellor of the State Department in 


1969 when be bluntly warned me, ‘‘the 
Pakistan Army is far superior to the 
Indian Army; one Pakistani soldier 
Is equal to ten Indians; the next war 
between India and Pakistan will re¬ 
sult in a Pakistani victory over India 
and India's dismemberment.” I told 
him politely but firmly that I hoped 
such a contingency would sot arise 
but if it did, the American assess¬ 
ment be proved wrong. 

When I met Henry Kissinttr in us 
Basement Office at the White House 
in the summer of 1969, he was more 
diplomatic, cautious and careful than 
the omnsellor. He talked mainly 
about Vietnam, and eMressed his 
appreciation of India’s efforts in help¬ 
ing to find a peaceful solution of the 






Vietnam problem. At that time be 
had not yet started his flirtations 
with Peking and spoke strongly 
against China’s attempts to disrupt 
peace in lndo<}hina and on the 
In^an subcontinent. He ttenied that 
the US was giving any arms to Pak¬ 
istan and declared that America had 
much closer affinity with a democra¬ 
tic even though nonaUgned India 
than with a military dictatorship in 
Pakistan. He went so far as to ex¬ 
press appreciation of the Soviet 
Union's positive and helpful attitude 
in the Vietnam confrontation. His 
main anxiety, at that time, seemed 
to be that India should not criticise 
the US policy towards Vietnam in 
public This was understandable be¬ 
cause American public opinion was 
very critical of Nixon’s Vietnam 
policy. 

1 told Kissinger that we would be 
glad to be of any help in bringiuit 
America and Vietnam into direct 
contact. He showed some interest. 
But Nixon seemed to be certain that 
be could force the Democratic He- 
public of Vietnam to come to terms 
with the South through military 


pressure. 

It is not my intention to write in 
great detail about the Vietnam prob¬ 
lem and how, in spite of the 'Christ¬ 
mas Carpet Bombing’ in December 
1972, the Nixon policy in Vietnam 
failed. I have dealt with this ques¬ 
tion elsewhere (sec tnaia, China and 
Indo-China). My main purpose here, 
is to show how and why the US po¬ 
licy towards india, during this Nixon- 
Kissinger period, developed from an 
ostensibly ‘neutral’ attitude to an 
open ‘tilt’. 

Kissinger paid a short visit to 
Delhi in July 1971. His main thesis 
was that India and the USA were 
much closer, as the world’s two lar¬ 
gest democracies, than any other two 
countries. We reali^d, however, that 
Kissinger was looking at the Indo- 
Pak question not on its merits but 
In the wider perspective of America’s 
rivalry with and hostility towards 
the Soviet Union and the possibility 
of a deteTUe with China. Although 
he did not give any direct hint of his 
forthcoming secret pilgrimage to 
Peking via Pakistan, we had informa¬ 
tion from sources in Geneva and 
elsewhere that such a visit was con¬ 
templated. G. Parthasarathy had 
been told about it in (jeneva by 
Edgar Snow and mentioned it to us 
when he arrived in Delhi. 

According to a verbatim record 
of my conversation with Kissinger, it 
was evident that he waS trying to 
pull the wool over our eyes, both vis- 
a-vis Pakistan and China. 1 am nut 
blaming Kissinger for having kept 
his Peking visit a secret from us be¬ 
cause it was perhaps neces.sary for 
bim to do so as he was not sure bow 
it would end and partly because he 
was obliged to Pakistan for arrang¬ 
ing it. However, the game was much 
deeper. It was not because Pakistau 
had acted as a channel of communi¬ 
cation between Washington and 
Peking that Nixon and Kissinger felt 
obliged to ‘tilt’ towards Pakistan 
The fa<^ was that in order to start 


a detente with CSiina, Nixon and 
Kissinger felt that friendship be¬ 
tween India and the US was e^E>en- 
dable, while a tilt towards Pakistan 
would be helpfuL American and 
Chinese policies seemed to converge 
on these two grounds apart from 
their common hostility towards the 
Soviet Union. Any hopes that we 
might have entertained for improv¬ 
ing relations with the USA seemed 
farfetched and not practical in the 
circumstances. The US administration 
subordinated regional problems and 
interests to its global policy objec¬ 
tives. It became even more anti- 
Indian with Nixon’s decision to seek 
detente with China. Pi.kl.'^tan used 
this development and exploited the 
cold war and its military alUanoes 
against India. 

Independently of this development, 
we had been in close consultation 
with Moscow about the desirability of 
solemnising our already exlsUng 
friendly relations in the form of an 
Indo-Soviet treaty. Talks had been 
going on about this at my and the 
ambassador’s level from 1969 on¬ 
wards. Such a treaty was in harmony 
with the national interests of India as 
well as of the Soviet Union. It was 
all the more necessary in view of 
Pakistan’s growing collusion with 
China against India, and the US tilt 
But that was not the main purpose of 
motivation of the treaty. The prime 
objective was to strengthen relations 
with a rcUable friend such as the 


Soviet Union whose reliability had 
proved in times of need. But this 
did not debar either country from 
developing friendly relations 
with third countries. The treaty was 
and is a long term arrangement and- 
not something done for tactical rea¬ 
sons. It is valid for twenty years. 

When Pakistan started its military 
terror in East Pakistan from 25 
March 1965 onwards, hundreds of 
thousands of Muslim and non-Muslim 
refugees from East Pakistan started 
pouring daily into the adjoining 
States of India. A grave situation 
was created. It upset not only the eco¬ 
nomic, the administrative and the 
law and order situation in these ad¬ 
joining States, but also produced 
grave danger of communal riots in 
India. The people in the adjoining 
States of India had widespread sym¬ 
pathy for their suffering brethren of 
East Bengal; India could not remain 
unconcerned about the utuation. 
India gave moral, material and po¬ 
litical support to the Banglade^t'< 
and pleaded with various Govern¬ 
ments, including friends and allies of 
Pakistan, to persuade President 
Yahya Khan to bring about a politi 
cal settlement of the problem with 
Sheikh Mujib and the already elect¬ 
ed leaders of East Pakistan. 

Kissinger for once is right when 
he says that I told the US ambassa¬ 
dor in New Delhi, Kenneth Keating, 
in the middle of March 1971 thdh 
“India wanted Pakistan to remain 
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united”. He forgeb, however to add 
that I also said to Keating 
that we had no designs on 
any part of Pakistan but if Pakistan 
did not find a peaceful political so¬ 
lution, it might erupt into a holoca¬ 
ust that would be difficult to «vit- 
trol. Kissinger alsv‘ omits to mention 
that aHer the massacre of East Ben¬ 
galis by the West Pakistan military 
forces in Dacca on the night of 25 
March 1971 and the arrest of Sheikh 
Mujib, 1 warned Keating that unless 
Mujib was released and Yahya start¬ 
ed negotiations with him, ^hc situa¬ 
tion would deteriorate and get be¬ 
yond Pakistan's control. He also dues 
not mention that we repeatedly re¬ 
quested the US to exercise her influ¬ 
ence to get Sheikh Mujib released 
and to persuade Pakistan not to pro¬ 
voke Hindu-Muslim riots or trans¬ 
gress across our borders. 

We did not speak about "Pakia- 
tan’s humiliation perhaps trying to 
spread the centrifugal tendencies 
from East to West Pakistan,” as Ki.s 
singer accuses us of doing; on the' 
contrary, we adopted a very restrain¬ 
ed posture and pleaded that the 
Pakistan Uovernment should guaran¬ 
tee the return of refugees to their 
homes in East Pakistan with honour 
and safety. Kissinger goes on to say, 
“When the United States agreed to 
assume the major cost of refuged 
relief India switched to insisting that 
the refugee problem was insoluble 
without a political settlement”. We 
did not switch our stand but had 
been urging from the very beginning 
that without a political settlement 
the refugees would out rc<ura to 
East Pakistan because thoy were 
afraid of reprisals by the West Pak¬ 
istani military forces. This stand 
proved correct when after the libe¬ 
ration of Bangladesh, almost all the 
refugees numbering 10 million re¬ 
turned to their homes in Bangladesh, 
because the West Pakistani military 
forces were not in power to commit 
further atrocities on them. For an 
intellectual like Kissinger to brush 
this valid argument aside and ini- 
ute ulterior motives to India, is the 
eight of hypocrisy. 1 wonder how 
America would liave reacted if a simi¬ 
lar situation had been created across 
her borders say, in Canada or in 
Mexico 1 If Kissinger thought that 
the Government and the people of 
India would be satisfied by Ameri¬ 
can doles of refugee relief, he was 
underestimating the gravity of the 
situation and the strong teelings Doth 
in India and in Bangladesh, and ig¬ 
noring the human aspect of tin* 
problem. 

Not being satisfied with perverting 
India’s stand, Kissinger goes on to 
say, “In May 1971 we learned troin 
sources heretofore reliable that Mi-< 
Gandhi had ordered plans for a light 
ning ‘Israeli type’ attack to takn 
over East Pakistan”. 1 categorically 
contradict this statement. The tart 
was that Mrs Gandhi was trying hci 
best for a political solution negotia 
ted directly between Yahya Khan 
and Sheikh Mujib or their already 
elected representatives, and not en¬ 
couraging the Indian Parliament, the 
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Indian Government or the Indian 
commanders to embark on a ‘light¬ 
ning Israeli type attack over East 
Pakistan’. Instead of appreciating 
India’s restraint and correcting the 
anti-India tilt, Kissinger is only add 
ing insult to injury by his insinua 
tions. American ‘.sources’ have been, 
proved unreliable and incorrect m 
the past in many parts of the world, 
and one wonders, whether there was 
any such a 'heretofore reliable source' 
or whether one was not invented bv 
Kissinger or the CIA and words put 
into his mouth to suit the Nixon- 
Kissinger premise at that time. 

Acci.i<iiug to Jhe iJtndu, Madras, 
of November 30, 1979, its correspon¬ 
dent in Washington, N.Ravi, had n 
telephonic conversation with Tom 
Powers, author of Thv Mun M'lij 
Kept the Secrets — Richard He.ms 
aiul Ihc CIA. Powers told him: “Mv 
impression is that it was not a Cabi¬ 
net Member but somebody with an 
Administrative position in the Cabi¬ 
net”. The impression given by a deli¬ 
berate leak from the White 
House in 1971 and Nixon’s revelation 
to David Frost in early 1978 was that 
the informant was a Minister of the 
Indian Cabinet. So much for the re¬ 
liability of Kissinger’s sources. We 
are more concerned about the truth 
and substance of his allegation. As 
I have said already, there was abso¬ 
lutely no truth in it. Actually. H was 
Yahya Khan who embarked on a 
‘lightning Israeli type attack’ on 
nine airfields in north and west India 
from his western wing on 3 Decem¬ 
ber 1971 at 6 p.m., not India. 

Kissinger lets the cat out of the 
bag wlien he says, “On May 28 
Nixon sent letters to both Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi and Yahya Khan outlining our 
policy. The letter to Yahya was not 
exactly strong: it reflected our need 
for Yahya as a channel to Peking" 
Kissinger admits, “I was convinced 
that East Pakistan would eventually 
become independent. Our policy wa.s 
to give the facts time to assert them 
selves”. I doubt whether the first 
sentence correctly reflected Kissin¬ 
ger’s thinking at that time or is 
merely an afterthought. Be that as It 
may, Kissinger forgets to mention 
how much time he thought was 
necessary ‘for the facts to assert 
themselves’. This was revealed to us 
during Mrs Gandhi’s visit to Wash¬ 
ington at the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber 1971. We were told that, in the 
American view, about two years 
would be needed for a political peace¬ 
ful settlement to be brought about. 
In the mean time, the US administra¬ 
tion expected India to accept tens ol 
thousands of refugees from East 
Bengal daily and remain satisfied 
and grateful fur the food packets and 
clothing that America was sending to 
Inciia—to clothe and feed the refu¬ 
gees. 

Kissinger gives credit to Yahya tor 
announcing on June 28, 1971 *a plan 
to transfer political power to dvill 
alls’. Kissinger seems to forget that 
Yahya’s plan was no more llia.i 
appointing a puppet civilian a.s gov¬ 
ernor of East Pakistan without t.on 
reding the six-point formula tui 


autonomy as tfad elected leaders of 
Bangladekh. were demanding. Kissinr 
ger’s perfect sense of timing, which 
he displayed with such skill during 
his shuttle diplomacy and the first 
Disengagement Agreement in the 
Egyptian-Israeli conflict of 197.3, was 
completely missing durin.g the Ban¬ 
gladesh crisis. Commenting on Ibis 
in his column of November 13, 1979 
III the tVa.-htnglon Rost, Jack Ander 
son has said: “Thus Ki^iDgcr. with 
even smoother obfuscation that Nixon 
achieved in bis memoirs, revive.<! an 
eight-year-old lie”. 

Referring to his vi.sit to New Delhi 
in July lOTl. Kissinger admits: ”l 
had two partially contradictory mis¬ 
sions. One was to prepare India dr- 
cuinspectly for the news of my visit 
to China. Noting the ping-pon^ dip¬ 
lomacy and our two-year record of 
overtures in trade and travel, I 
stressed that we were bound to con¬ 
tinue to improve our relations with 
Peking. On the other hand, we would 
take a grave view of an unpi-ovoked 
Chinese attack on India. If this un¬ 
solicited comment did not utterly 
mystify my interlocutors, it may 
have given them a brief moment ot 
encouragement, though that moment 
of euphoria surely ended with the 
July 15 announcement of my trip to 
China”. This is a spedmen tH Kissin¬ 
ger’s 'double-dealing, double-talk and 
double-think*. 

Kissinger is being deliberately 
naive if he means what he says m 
this statement. We were not so 
naive as to take Kissinger at his 
word. We had experience of the past 
20 years to go by. We had no illu¬ 
sions about the US administration's 
benevolence in this matter, even on 
humanitarian grounds. It is interest¬ 
ing that Kissinger later (after his 
return from Peking) told our ambas¬ 
sador that if China intervened in the 
Iiido-Pak conflict, America would not 
be In a position to do anything about 
it. This is contrary to what he bad 
said to us before his visit to Peking. 
If his previous statement was made 
to assuage our feelings, it did not 
succeed. And if his later statement 
was meant to frighten us, it did not 
succeed either. We were not ‘mysti- 
tied’ by Kissinger’s statement nor 
taken In by it. He is a suave. Clevel¬ 
and cunning diplomat, but it never 
pays to be that in the long run. Mo¬ 
dern diplomacy must have some basis 
of honesty and sincerity, otherwise it 
loses all credibility. And ‘credibility’ 
was what was lacking in Kissinger’s 
diplomacy. 

I HIS is perhaps where 
Kissirger overestimated 
Us ability to foo] others 
and underestimated the 

J perspicacity of others. 
Kissinger is a phrase-monger. He 
plays with words as if they weYe 
pellets to be fired from an airgun to 
trigbten children or balloons to be 
floated in the sky to test other peo¬ 
ple’s reaction. He does not under¬ 
stand the mind of Asia and the aen- 
sitivities and sensibilities of Asians.* 
He mistook the patience, restraint 
and perseverance of India as a sign 
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of weakness and decadence. Hu un 
dcrstands and respects only strength 
and therefore concedes to the Chini'.sc 
and the Japanese some measure ot 
'realism and farsightedne.ss’. But he 
(icnies it to the other Asians. I do 
not wish to psychoanalyse Henry 
Kissinger. That is a task for people 
better qualified, but 1 must point out 
his deliberate misrepresentation ot 
facts. 

He says, "1 invited Mrs Gandhi to 
visit the United States lor a funda- 
luental review of Indian American 
relations with President Nixon. But 
Mrs Gandhi and her Ministers were 
in no mood for conciliation. The i.i- 
vitation to Washington was evaded” 
This is just not true. Mrs Gandhi 
could natuially not go out of India 
.it that time because of the internal 
political situation and the exterii.il 
threat. But she did visjt Washington, 
London. Paris, Brussels, Vienna and 
Bonn in October-November 1971 i:i 
view of the deteriorating situation 
on our borders with Bast PakisUn, 
and in her anxiety and hope to toe 
able to persuade tne western friends 
of PakiMan to urge Yahya Khan to 
lolca.e Miijih for a political settle- 
• iiont with ho'i Instead cl apprcci:it- 
iiig thi'*, Ki' i.ii'er has only tiied to 
hl.ioie. Mis (•tiidlii and her Ministeis. 
Ihi- i~ ch.'o •i(oii'fic ot .s'i'ixt Power 

. .. i'. .1 ..iiivli 1 ^ i.ih; inti l* 

1,1 r If. •••y Kis.Mii:'< r siiftfi- 

I. T',- , < >: I ll.r ' . woild 
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sident. They refused to understand 
or appreciate the internal and exter¬ 
nal compulsions in another democra¬ 
tic country like India. They resentpd 
statements of facts which may imply 
aberrations of American policy, e.g..' 
the shipment of arms to Pakistan, in 
spite of the ban imposed in 1965 
which Mrs Gandhi and her Ministers 
raised with Kissinger during his 1971 
Delh visit. 

Kissinger’s criticism of the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty signed on 
August 9, 1971 is quite contrary to 
what he told me and others latet. 
He calls it *‘a bombshell about which 
we first learned from the news¬ 
papers”. Did he expect India to seek 
the previous approval of the US ad¬ 
ministration, or at least inform it 
before signing the treaty? Did the US 
administration ever reciprocate in 
such matters towards India? This re¬ 
veals Kissinger’s real appreciation!?) 
of India’s policy of independence and 
non-alignment. 

Apart fron; this, Kissinger's assess¬ 
ment of the treaty as given in his 
book The White House Years i-s 
rather interesting. It is at complete 
variance with the assessment he 
gave me when I was ambassador to 
the USA from 1973-76, and also du¬ 
ring his talks with the Indian Cabi¬ 
net Ministers during bis vi.sif to 
tndi.i ill October 1971. IK- >old mu 
then that America not «inly iinilt r 
stood but also apt>i> d.ited Indi.i’s 
V cf ncnalignir....'. did 

not mind India’s fi'i< iidslii;) with the 


Soviet Union and did not consider 
that the Indo-Soviet treaty violated 
or went against India’s policy of 
nonalignment India, according to 
him, was not a small country that 
could be dominated or dictated to by 
any Great or Super Power, induding 
the USSR. But that was not the real 
Kissinger speaking to me, or was it? 

It is difficult to say who m what 
the real Kissinger is. He seems ^ 
shift his stan^ his ground and his 
premijie, from time to time, to suit 
his point of view in a particular situ¬ 
ation. He is a pastmaster at coining 
new phrases, in putting old discredi¬ 
ted ideas in new words which can 
liave more than one meaning, so that 
he may be able to interpret them 
according to his convenience in a 
given situation. One is. therefore,'in¬ 
clined to take what he says with a 
pinch of salt. 

However, one has to take him by 
what be says about the Soviet-lndiaii 
Friendship Treaty in his latest book. 
He writes, “Its bland provisions could 
not obscure its strategic signifi''ance 
...the two parties pledged to con¬ 
sult regularly on major internaliuiial 
problems affecting both sides”. So 
tar so good. One need not quarrel 
with him on this. No important 
agreement between two sovereign, 

independent, friendly countries, 

neighbours of each other, like India 
and I he USSR, can be without its 
strategic significance. Nor does non- 
alignment mean giving up its sove¬ 
reign right by an independent coun¬ 
try to consult other friendly coun¬ 
tries on major and important prob¬ 
lems affecting both sides. Kissinger 
goes on to say: "The decisive provi¬ 
sion was Article Xf, which called on 
the signatories to refrain from giv¬ 
ing assistance to any third country 
taking part in an armed conflict 
witli the other, and committed each 
side to consult immediately with a 
view to taking ‘appropriate effective 
measures’ in case either par^ was 
attacked or tlireatened with at¬ 
tack”. Surely any' sovereign 
country, including a non-aligned coun¬ 
try, has the riglit to refrain from 
giving assistance to any third coun¬ 
try taking part Jn an armed conflict 
with a country friendly to the non- 
aligned country. Equal^, non-align¬ 
ment does not mean giving up one’s 
sovereign right to consult with an¬ 
other friendly country with a view 
to taking appropriate effective mea¬ 
sures when there is an attack or a 
threat iff attack on either country. 
Art. IX does not commit India or the 
'Soviet Union to station the troops of 
one on the soil c-f the other or nave 
imililsry bases of one on the territory 
of the other. Tliv.rc is no contradic¬ 
tion between this Articte and India’s 
politA of non-alignment. Actually, 
Artiilc IV, whii'li Kissinger does not 
care t'j mention. - \press respect toi 
India's policy of on-alignm<ent as 
“an inportant f. or in the mainte- 
naiK ■ of peace ind international 
' and in ; kisseuiiig of in- 
terr . .nal tcnvi 
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de facto alliance with the Soviet 
Union” is wide of the mark. On the 
contrary, Mrs Gandhi was trying to 
give teeth to India’s policy of non- 
alignment and deter countries who 
might have designs against India. 
The treaty was well-timed in view of 
Pakistan's atrocities in Bangladesh 
and her open threats against India 
and China’s encouragement of her in 
this regard. As it turned out, the 
treaty did deter China and America 
from direct intervention in the Indo- 
Pak conflict of 1971. And what was 
wrong with that? It is strange that 
Kissinger should draw a conclusion 
from this that the Soviet-India 
Friendship Treaty “objectively in¬ 
creased the danger of war. ... with 
tide Treaty Moscow threw a lighted 
match into a powder keg”. Actually 
the treaty prevented the Indo-Pak 
conflict from escalating into a Sino- 
Indian, Sino-Soviet or Saviet-US con¬ 
flict and localised the two-week war. 
Strange that Kissinger should speak 
thus now when he did not utter a 
word against the treaty previously. 
It is hardly fair that Kissinger should 
criticise India and attribute and insi¬ 
nuate motives to her which are not 
home out by facts. 

However. Kissinger does mention 
what L. K. Jha bad told him about 
the treaty that it “was not a reason 
to American policy in India-Pakistan 
crisis but a carefully considered Indi¬ 
an strategy that had been in prepara¬ 
tion for over a year”. Kissinger goes 
on to say, “I have never underslooif 
why Jha would consider this reassur¬ 
ing (Dobrynin made the same point 
to me). I replied that, read literally, 
the treaty was a matter of secondary 
concern, though it was hard to 
reconcile with India’s- nonaUgnment. 
What did concern us was the possibi¬ 
lity that India might draw the con¬ 
clusion that it now enjoyed freedom 
of action toward Pakistan ... I want¬ 
ed him to understand that mifitary 
intervention in East Pakistan would 
involve the high probabiUty of a cut 
ofl of aid to India”. 

Far from encouraging India to in¬ 
tervene militarily in East Pakistan, 
the treaty discouraged China and the 
USA from openly intervening on the 
subcontinent. It was the US admi¬ 
nistration that sent the Seventh Fleet 
into the Bay of Bengal but dared not 
land it in India or East Pakistan. 
India had already sunk a US sub¬ 
marine, Gbazi, given to Pakistan and 
Soviet submarines were floating 
under the Seventh Fleet. China 
made warlike noises but refrained 
from intervening militarily in the 
sub-continent. 

It was Pakistan that started the 
war against India and -not vice versa. 
Kissinger conveniently forgets this. 
According to him, “I warned once 
more against trying to settle the 
issue by war, an evolutionary process 
would with our support lead to .self- 
determination foi East Bengal ..." 
This only insults th.: intelligence of 
Indians and Bai’ ;ladcshis whom 
Kissinger and Nixi/ expected per- 
-haps to- wait until cheir support to 
the so<alled ’evulutionary process’ 
would lead to ‘seU-determinatiun’ in 


East Bengal. Whatever that phrase 
may mean to Kissinger, he reveals 
the real motivation when he says, 
“Nixon thouglit that Pakistan was 
turning into a surrogate for Vietnam, 
which was being niadc irrelevant by 
the opening to China". 

Kissinger completely ignores the 
fact that Pakistan h.id deliberately 
provoked border incidents by firing 
across the Hiili Salient in. East 
Pakistan into the adjoining States of 
India since November 21. He also 
conveniently forgets to mention that 
Pakistani fighter planes Lad violated 
our airspace and were bro ight down 
on our territory adjoining East Pakis 
tan. He does not seem to re«<lise that 
Vahya Khan was so desperat-'. at his 
inability to control the situaMon in 
East Pakistan that be wanted lO div¬ 
ert world attention from the freedom 
struggle in East Bengal by provoking 
India and converting it into an Icdo- 
Pak conflict. What is more, Yahya 
Khan’s military forces in East Pakis¬ 
tan deliberately desecrated Hindu shri¬ 
nes and temples and made the non- 
Muslims the special targets of their 
atrocities. They did this in the hope 
that they could involve the Muslim 
population of East Pakistan against 
the_ non-Muslims and divert their att¬ 
ention from the freedom struggle. 
They had also hoped that there 
would be repercussions in India and 
communal forces would be let loose 
and lead to Ilindu-Muslim riots there. 
However, Yahya Kiian and his collea¬ 
gues had underestimated the strength 


of the freedom struggle in Bangla¬ 
desh as well as the high morale or 
the Indian people. Neither of the 
two things happened and Yatwa 
Khan then let loose his forces agwn- 
st the Muslim population of East 
Pakistan who were united in their 
struggle against West Pakistani mili¬ 
tary forces in Bangladesh. 

Kissinger tries to hide the failure, 
of Nixon’s policy on the sulH»ntiaeat 
thus : “Both Nixon and I had recog¬ 
nised for months that its (East Pakis¬ 
tan’s) independence was inevitable; 
war was not necessary to accomplish 
it We strove to preserve West Pakis-- 
tan as an independent state, since we 
judged India’s real aim was to en¬ 
compass its disintegration. We 
sought to prevent a demonstration 
that Soviet arms and diplomatic sup¬ 
port were inevitably decisive in cris¬ 
es. On December 4, I told Nixon that 
precisely because we were retreating 
from Vietnam we could not permit 
the impression to be created that all 
issues could be settled by naked for¬ 
ce...As I told Nixon on December 
5, we had to become sufficiently 
threatening to discourage similar 
moves by Soviet friends in other are¬ 
as. especially the Middle East And 
if we acted with enough daring, we 
might stop the Indian onslaught be¬ 
fore it engulfed and shattered West 
Pakistan.” By West Pakistan, Kissin¬ 
ger means not only West Pakistan 
but also Pakistan-occupa'd Kashmn- 
(POK) whidh is legally Indian tern 
tory. India could have iustifiably i- 
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covered most, not all, tbe POK 
territory wbicb boloiKed to ber but 
refrained from doing so because it 
would have meant prolongation of 
the war and more casualties. Also 
it might have led to the diainteerd- 
tion of the Western Wing of Pakis¬ 
tan where flssiparous trends were al¬ 
ready evident in the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
Sind. India did not want instability 
and upheaval on her doorstep. 

As Kissinger admits : “The issue 
hinged on the geopolitical perspec¬ 
tive of the White House as aga nst 
the regional perspective of the State 
Department, and on the relative 
weight to be given to China and 
India in the conduct of our foreign 
policy”. This then is the truth which 
percolates through the voluminous 
hook of Henry K-ssinger —White 
House Years. Kissinger also refers 
to the massive vote of 104 to 11 in 
the UN General Assembly (UNGA) 
on December 7 and calls it a moral 
victory. This is ironical when the US 
has violated and defied many resolu¬ 
tions of the General Assembly since 
the beginning of the UN. However, 
the UNGA vote was not an expressi¬ 
on of opinion on the rights or wrong> 
of the conflict but called for an im¬ 
mediate ceasefire and withdrawal of 
forces. 

1 was with the Foreign Ministei, 
Swaran Singh, at the UN two days 
after this vote. We met over lUU 
heads of delegations. Most of them 
belonged to the non-aligned, develop 
ing world. They admitted to us that 
they were convinced of the fault of 
Yahya Khan and expressed the hope 
that India would win the war speeui- 
ly and thereby save them from the 
embarrassment of expressing another 
opinion. And some of them were 
allies of Pakistan. The attitude of 
Britain and France in the Secu¬ 
rity Council was that of an hone¬ 
st broker and they refused to take 
sides. The USSR and Yugoslavia sup¬ 
ported us. China and the USA oppos¬ 
ed us. 

OWEVER, the Issue hau 

already been resolved by 

eveuto on the ground. 

The only contribution 

- that Kissinger made was 

to prolong the conflict hy one more 
week by suggesting to Yahya Khan 
not to accept the recommendation ot 
his military commander in East 
Pakistan to lay down arms on Dec¬ 
ember 10. Kissinger advised tiic 
Pakistani Ambassador, Raza; “Cease¬ 
fire must include “both” East and 
West Pakistan, otherwise, the danger 
to the West would mount as opera¬ 
tions in Bengal conclude. Islamabad, 
therefore, pulled back its proposal 
for ceasefire in East Pakistan tem¬ 
porarily.” 

Kissinger met Huang Hua for th > 
second time in the CiA’s walk-up 
apartment in the East Seventies in 
New York City; “I told him of our 
reliable information of Indian plans 
to destroy West Pakistan's armed 
forces...We were doing our part 
by moving a carrier taw force near 
the Straits of Malacca.” Kissfng-ar 
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should have added “and expected 
China to do its part also”. According 
to Kissinger, Huang Hua said : “He 
would inform Premier Chou En-lai of 
our views; he could tell me now, he 
added, that China would never stop 
fighting as long as it had a rifle in its 
armory; it would surely increase its 
assistance to Pakistan. I took this— 
as it turned out, wrongly—to bs an 
indication that China might intervene 
militarily even at this late stage.” 
Dear Henry, there was a hole in your 
bucket which you had not noticed ! 

Kissinger tries to justify the Ame¬ 
rican actions and attitudes on this 
basis: “A report reached us from a 
source whose reliability wc had nev¬ 
er had any reason to doubt and which 
1 do not question today to the 
effect that Prime Minister Gandhi 
was determined to reduce even West 
Pakistan to importance...Indian 
forces would proceed with the ‘libera¬ 
tion’ of the southern part of Azad 
Kashmir—Pakistani part of Kashmir 
—and continue fighting until the 
Pakistani army and air force were 
wiped out. In other words, West 
Pakistan was to be dismembered and 
rendered defenceless.” Kissinger has 
not revealed the source of this re¬ 
port. It is not certain that one exist¬ 
ed nor is it certain that Kissinger’s 
intelligence did not put words into 
the mouth of this supposed source. 

If India had wanted to do so, it 
could have recovered most of POK 
and over-run West Pakistan. But In¬ 
dia was not so foolish as to entertain 
such a plan. I recall when Mrs 
Gandhi was addressing the National 
Press Club in Washington DC in 
November 1971, 1 passed on a piece 
nf paper to her suggesting that she 
might mention that India had no 
designs on West Pakistani territory. 
She read it out to the audience and 
said: "Not only has India no designs 
on West Pakistani territory but none 
on East Bengal either.” However, if 
Kissinger still wishes to believe his 
source, he is welcome to do so. This 
is not the first time that Kissinger 
has been in a minority of one or two 
even in his own country. 

Future historians will be able to 
assess the role of Kissinger and the 
success or failure of his and Nixon’s 
policy towards the sub<ontinent 




particularly during those crucial 
years, 1969-72. He asserts : “What 
made the crisis so different was that 
the stakes were so much greater than 
the common perception of Utem. The 
issue burst upon us while Pakistan 
was our only channel to China; we 
had no other means of communica¬ 
tion with Peking. A major American 
initiative of fundamental importancx' 
to the global balance of power could 
not have survived if we colluded with 
the Soviet Union in the public humi¬ 
liation of China's friend—and our 
ally.” What a confession : What a 
perception of the state of world aff¬ 
airs t What cynidsm and cold-blood¬ 
ed calculation! What a narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the national interests 
and the role of US imlltyi No fui- 
ther comments are necessary. 

Relations between countries like 
America and India must not depend 
on the personal likes and dislikes of 
individuals who happen to occupy 
positions of power in either country. 
The stakes involved are too great for 
both countries as well as for peace In 
Asia and the world. Both countries 
need to review their policies and 
attitudes to respect the vital national 
interests of each other, and harmoni¬ 
se them with the vital interests of 
peace and progress in Asia and the 
world. 

India has established durable 
friendly relations with the USSR. 
The USSR is also keen to establish 
normal relations with the USA. 
China’s policy in Asia at the moment 
is a stumbling block to the further 
consolidation of detente and coopera 
tion between America, the USSR and 
Asia. But things are changing even 
in China. It is possible, though not 
immediately probable, that China 
will also change her policies towards 
her neighbours and see the advantag¬ 
es of peaceful co-existence and coo¬ 
peration and the disadvantages of 
conflict and confrontation. But this 
will take time. In the meanwhile, an 
understanding of each other’s posi¬ 
tions, national interests and policies 
between the USA and the USSR and 
countries like India is necessary in 
order to prevent the forces of war 
dominiating the forces of peace. 
Where Nixon and Kissinger failed, 
others can and must succeed. ■ 
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HE England captain was 
lounging around in a 
pair of pyjamas when I 
walked into bis room. He 

_ took his time about 

changing into a blue shirt, explaining 
“I like these Indian pyjamas because 
they are so very comfortable, I wear 
them the whole time at home”. 

As it happens, pyjamas arc not the 
only things Brearley likes about 
India. As a matter of fact, he could 
even pass off as an Indian with that 
beard of his. A number of people 
remarked that his features — those 
that were not obscured by the beard 
— did look Indian. And yes, with 
the occasional strand of grey hair 
here and there, he does tend to look 
like a sage. Brearley’s watchword 
is casualness, both in manner and in 
conversation, although he can Ik 
abrupt and impatient at times. He is 
a deep thinker when it comes to the 
game of cricket, but he accepts the 
fact that he is not a natural cri- 
eketer* 

”1 played my first big game at 
the age of 10. Though I got only 5 
not out I felt great pride because I 
was playing with the big bojrs,” 
Brearley says about his introduction 
to the game. “In 1960 1 joined Cam¬ 
bridge University and played as a 
wicket keeper, coming in at number 
eight. In a game against Surrey—a 
side which had luminaries like Peter 
May, Ken Barrington, Tony Lock, 
Peter Loader and Edrich — I got 72 
and that gave me a great boost. I 
was dropped at 14 by Lock of all 
people. But the lesson I learnt in 
that game was when 1 saw Ken Bar¬ 
rington bat. At that time Ken was 
a certainty in the English side but 
here he was trying so hard to do 
well. It was hard going all the 
way. He was fighting, and struggling 
to survive. Seeing him bat 1 got the 
distinct impression that there was 
not too much difference between 
those who played Tests and those 
who didn’t. With this message dril¬ 
led into my mind I was encouraged. 




'^1 was learning 
till a very late age" 

MIKE BREARLEY tells HARESH MUIMWANi 
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1 found I could entertain a$pira> 
tions to play fpr England. Mind you. 
if you see Gary Sobers bat you know 
there is a great deal of difference 
between him and you. .So if you 
judge entry into a Test team by 
Gary’s performances, naturally you’ll 
be found wanting." 

“I joined Middlesex County in 
1964 and 1 was selected to tour 
South Africa with the England side. 

I didn’t do well in the initial games 
and this sort of broke my confidence. 
Because of my poor form 1 didn't 
play too many games and generally 
felt all alone. 1 was not involved 
with the touring party and I also 
felt that I was not being encouraged. 
The other reserves in the touring 
party felt the same way. Ever since 
1 became captain 1 have always 
taken great pains to make sure that 
those who are among the reserves 
are made to feel a part of the team. 

I have always designated duties so 
that these reserves felt involved. 
When you arc far from home and 
aren't getting runs it can be pretty 
miserable. I give them every oppor¬ 
tunity to play in the smaller games.’’ 

“Anyway, going back to the South 
African tour, my confidence was sap¬ 
ped. f lost faith in my ability and 
this can be very crucial. The fail¬ 
ures on the tour continued to haunt 
me in the next English season. I 
was such a miserable flop that I 
didn’t play for the following five 
.vears. I took the civil service but 
had no desire to pursue it. So I 
settled for academics, doing my post¬ 
graduate studies. I did research in 
philosophy and spent some time in 
America as well as at Cambridge 
University before settling for a ^ 
teaching Job at Newcastle Univer- ? 
sity.” I 

“Hut let me tell you about a flaw ^ 
in my batting technique which was s 
detected In ^uth Africa. M. J. K. 3 
Smith, with the help of a photograph ^ 
of me playing a forward (kfensive 
shot, showed me how much ray right 
foot had moved back and outside the 
leg stump. That is, instead of my 
bat facing towards mid-off, it was 
faring the covers and I tried to rec¬ 
tify my fault. But, as normally 
happens, when you try and correct 
one flaw,_ you develop other faults in 
your ba5ic_ technique. So sometimes 
it’s tetter if you don’t try and change 
a thing too much. I know these 
things can be explained so easily by 
actions while mere words don’t con¬ 
vey much. As I was saying, my 
right leg instinctively moved badk 
and across the leg stump while the 
ideal thing was that my eyes should 
have teen in line with the direction 
of the ball. The result was that I 
kept playing across and getting out. 

I consciously tried to eradicate this 
by keeping my eyes over the ball but 
what invariably happened was that I 
lost my balance. With my bead bent, 

It became difficult to stand-erect. My 
body equilibrium became topsy-turvy. 

I kept getting entangled and was 
often a picture of clumsiness at the 
Cr68S6 

"That’s why when 1 became skip¬ 
per I never criticised my players too 
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much. I was very careful not to say 
the same thing repeatedly. 1 didn't 
want to be a nag. I didn't want to 
say a lot or ask the player to raffi- 
caliy change his technique, ^cause 
I had experienced a horrid time I 
didn’t want them to be subjected to 
this mind-boggling experience.” 

THE same thing happen¬ 
ed to Derek Randall. 
Now you see Derek has 
always got runs in Aus¬ 
tralia. This season when 
we were in Australia he started the 
tour by getting 97. He was getting 
good scores so I suggested that he 
open the innings. He also agreed. 
Randall has a strange shuffle while 
he’s batting. It is predominant and 
because of this he was able to play 
many unorthodox but effective shots. 
Everyone started talking about this 
shuffle. We played a match and m 
the first innings Derek played his 
normal game. At about this time I 
think he became extremely conscious 
of his shuffle and decided to erase 
it. I can’t tell you how he changed. 
He was such a funny bat to watch. 
Thomson was bowling to him and 
though there was a little bounce In 
the wicket, I thought Derek was in a 
shambles. He played from the leg 
to the off. All his problems were 
exaggerated. After that Derek was 
never the same. He lost most of his 
attacking shots. He lost confidence. 
The brilliant Randall had transform¬ 
ed into such a dull player. Tae pro¬ 
cess of adjustment had proved 

difficult and dangerous. In fact 

Derek was left with bigger problems. 













That’s why I am not in favour of 
changina the technique of younger 
players.** 

Brearley went back to his earlier 
story juid said ‘T was ^dted for the 
under-25 side to Pakistan and had a 
unbelievably- good tour. I averaged 
13Z It has been my best Mrfor- 
manoe and admittedly to date I have 
never quite done the same thing. My 
earlier flaw didn't show up in Pakis¬ 
tan primarily because the widcets 
are slow and the bounce is not much. 

“Tilings were going quite well for 
me. In 1971. Middlesex offered me 
captaincy. The county bad been go¬ 
ing through lean years. Fred Titmus 
and Peter Parfitt tried but they 
didn’t make much headway as skip¬ 
pers. I took up the job because I 
thought it was attractive. I saw It 
as a challenge.’’ 

Brearley does not agree with the 
theory that every player wants to be 
a captain, irrespective of whether he 
can lead a side or not. "1 can name 
a few players in the present England 
squad who would prefer not to be 
captain, and who would rather be 
.left to do their own respective jobs 
on the field. Of course. I am only 
guessing when I name Derek Under¬ 
wood, Bob Taylor, Derek Randall, 
John I«ver, Wayne Larkins, Peter 
Willey and Graham Dilley. I Just 
might be wrong in my estimation of 
them." 

Does the fact that he Is a onetime 
philosophy don help him in his role 
as a captain? Brearley was quick to 
field that one. “Mo, not particularly. 
You see, a captain’s main .iob is to 
get along with his players. Either 



.... 

be can or be cannot Philosophy has 
nothing to do with it I think r was 
bom with this quality. You know, a 
survey was conducted in Australia by 
an independent agency and it was 
found that I communicated effective¬ 
ly with my eyes and my sense of 
toudi.’’ 

“I am one of those people who 
like bis energy flowing. Though 
I learnt a lot from philosophy, I 
thought it was all theory by itself. I 
was interested in it and now I am 
glad I did it because I think it suited 
me. But I a1^ like to be involved 
in practice as well I do not like 
theory on its own. I like to see my 
ecuted.’’ 

It jars when people 
refer to me as an intel¬ 
lectual. I find that most 
of these so-called intel¬ 
lectuals know nothing 
about the subject when it comes to 
theory, yet on the other hand they 
know everything when it comes to 
dealing with people. They know 
what should be done but they are 
not sure bow to do it. It is a popular 
belief that an intellectual will make 
a good captain, but this is wrong. I 
thiidr one of the best captains 1 have 
ever come across is Keith Fletcher. 
Mow Keith left school at the age of 
15. He has no claims whatever to 
being an intellectual, yet he makes 
an intelligent captain.’’ 

“What'I am trying to say is that a 
captain must be able to face contra¬ 
diction. He must have the power to 
make a decision. It is the practical 
side of captaincy that fascinates me!’ 

How did he develop this quality? 
Brearley answered: “Once I was a 
nursing assistant and 1 found that a 
great deal of importance was being 
attached to a person’s views. It did 
not matter whether the i^rson was 
experienced or not. Position meant 
nothing. If a person had an idea he 
was given a bearing. I held no im¬ 
portant position .vet they always lis¬ 
tened to my suggestions, it did not 
matter whether or not they accepted 
what you said. The important thing 
was that your point was-heard. I 
found' that if you develop this knack 
of persuasion, you will get people to 
do things your way. When you are 
controlling a group of people it is 
important to make everyone feel 
like part; of a team. If you don’t do 
that then people get the impression 
that they am not wanted. It’s im¬ 
portant to tell them what you have 
in mind, bow you are going to do it, 
and invite their suggestions and 
opinions.’’ 

Isn’t it possible that when you 
control ten people, an unintentional 
bias sets in? Brearley thinks for a 
moment. “It’s like having a lot nf 
children. A father would naturally 
like one diild slightly more than the 
others, although at the same time lie 
would not love any of the others less. 
1 think a captain's job is to success¬ 
fully camouflage his likes and dis¬ 
likes. You have to handle ten play¬ 
ers individually. You have to achieve 
the right blend.’’ 

l^alking about his Test debut, 
Brearley said “1 batted well against 


the 1978 West Indies team and 1 was 
selected fw the first two Tests at the 
ripe oht age M 34, although I vras 
dropped thereafter. The only conso¬ 
lation that year was. that Middlesmc 
tvon the county championship. 1 
made a late debut but 1 was learning 
till a very late age. 1 took a lot of 
time to fearn unlike let’s say Geoff 
Boycott who picked up everything 
at a very young age and who, over 
the years, has improved his batting 
technique. I was a slow lewner and 
all those were cnidal years.” 

But the biMest surprise was udien 
I was named vice-captain to Tony 
Greig on our tour of India. Not in 
the side in the previous Tests and 
vice-captain in the next; that was 
life. I learnt a lot from Greig as 
skipper. I got used to playing Tests. 
I pideed up from Tony how to hand¬ 
le the bowling, set fields, how to 
maintain the pressure. And most im¬ 
portant, to emphasise to your play¬ 
ers to persist in their strateiV, a nd 
not to waver even once”. 

Coming back to the recent trip to 
Australia, how does he explain Eng¬ 
land’s eclipse in the Test matches ? 
Was Australia a better side now than 
it was last year because of the inclu¬ 
sion of the Packerites ? “1 wouldn’t 
say they were a belter side. I think 
we were a worse side than we were 
last year when we won the series’’ 
Brearley says. “The batting failures of 
Gower and Randan were onset by 
the success of Gooch, Boycott and 
myself. It was the bowling and the. 
Gelding that let us down. Mike Hend¬ 
rick, our most accurate bowler, and 
Geoff Miller had to return home 
midway through the tour because of 
injuries. Willis was never the same 
bowler that be was last year. That 
left us with Botham. Our fielding 
close to the wicket was tardy. Tay¬ 
lor our wicket-keeper was not consis¬ 
tent. Hendrick at first slip was miss¬ 
ing and so were Miller and Phil Ed¬ 
monds in the gully and point region. 
With the result that we had to bring 
new, inexperienced players in those 
positions. By keeping Gower and 
Randall in the slips our fielding in 
the deep suffered. 

What fascinates him about India ? 
Brearley said: “To a Westerner, or a 
European as you like to call us, eith¬ 
er India can be a repulsive and stran¬ 
ge country or it can be attractive. I 
am impressed by the strong family 
bonds. People go about their tasks in 
a relaxed way. People are openly 
curious when you walk througn the 
streets. Before I was never recognis¬ 
ed, now I am.” He quickly corrects 
himself. “Sometimes some people 
would. Indians are warm and open- 
hearted. They are hospitable and 
make ea^ conversation. Olcutta 
may be a hellish city, but the people 
I met were energetic and exciting. 
In a particmlar way it was stimulat¬ 
ing to be in Calcutta with all its 
noise, and the populous setting. But 
I’ll be honest. Everything about India 
is not good. Here it’s very important 
to know the right people. The filth, 
the squalor, the poverty: it makes me 
miserable.” M 
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Who will police the police ? 


I HE ex-Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, Mr 
Banarsi Das, had de* 
dded rather belatedly 

-1 to ask a High Court 

Judge to inquire into the outrages 
at Narainpur. So, we will have one 
more report to add to the growing 
literature on the misbehaviour of 
the custodians of law and order 
But has the dtizen any legal re¬ 
medy against such conduct? Can 
there be no institutional checks 
against its repetition? The re¬ 
port will provide as much or as 
little consolation to the victims as 
did the Ismail, Muktadar Iyer and 
Shah Reports. Together they re¬ 
veal a depressing pattern. 

Mr Justice M. M. Ismail inquir 
ed into the inadents in the Cent¬ 
ral Prison, Madras between 
February 1976 to February 1977 
when DMK detenues were merci¬ 
lessly beaten up in the prison by 
its officials. “1 am definitely of 
the opinion that the .iajl offidals 
had a regular policy of beating 
every political detenu, at the earli¬ 
est possible opportunity, on their 
admission and that such beatings 
had been severe and merdless.” 
the Judge remarked. 

The report of Mr Justice Viswa- 
natha Iyer of the Kerala High 
Court found that Mr Vijayan Nair 
was taken into custody on March 
5, 1976 in Trivanddum by a police 
party. "He was inhumanly tor¬ 
tured while at the^ Crime Branch 
Office from the time he was taken 
to that office on the Sth evening 
and as a result of the torture 
inflicted on him on the 5th, 6th 
and subsequent two days he 
succumbed to it.” 

A criminal case was registered, 
but the Commission found that 
the accused police officers “have 
the copy of proceedings of the 
identihcation parade conducted by 
the magistrate. They have the 
copy of the statements recorded 
unaer Section 164 and every 
movement of the investigation is 
closely watched by these officers 
and that i$ very much against a 
proper investigation.” 

Mr Justice Muktadar of the 
Andhra Pradesh High Court in¬ 
quired into the notorious Rameeza 
Bee incident in Hyderabad of 
March 29, 1978. She was beaten 
up and raped by a Sub-lnspecvor 
nod two constables and her bus- 
band died as a result of the beat¬ 
ing he received from the police. 
To cover up its misdeeds the police 
branded her a prostitute and 
I brought confessed pimps and pro- 
^ stitutes as its witnesses. 

Perjury and fabrication of re- 
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cords by the police have ceased to 
shock. What is worse, the Ismail 
and Muktadar Reports found 
medical practitioners prostituting 
themselves to help the police tn 
their nefarious deeds. 

The Muktadar Commission 
found that Dr P. P. Knandlikar, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, 
Osniania Medical College, “has 
stooped down to the lowest depths 
at the zenith of his career by 
making interpolations in the origi¬ 
nal reports in order to minimise 
the seriousness of the injuries 
with a view to show, in the case 
of the deceased, that the death 
was due to natural cause of cor¬ 
onary thrombosis and in the case 
of Rameeza Bee, that no rape was 
committed on her” 

All these paie into Insignificance 
when compared to Narainpur. 
Madras, Trivandrum and Hydera¬ 
bad are state capitals. It the police 
and jail officials could behave the 
way they did there, one can well 
imagine the liberties they would 
take in a sleepy village. The 
details of alleged mass rape, loot¬ 
ing and brutal beating up ot the 
villagers in Narainpur neM not be 
recounted here. But if our legal 
system is to have the slightest 
relevance to the lives of ,our 
people, most of whom are poor 
and dwelt in villages, it must 
devise effective checks against 
police misconduct. 

How is the police to be policed? 
The National Police Commission 


beaded by Mr Ofaarma Vira has 
in a recent report suggested sum¬ 
mary punishment of delinquent 
polioe personnel without being 
swayed by political inllaence. A 
counsel of perfection. It expre¬ 
sses the view that poUoemeo are 
mcreasingly getting corrupt be¬ 
cause ot poUtical influence. If 
they did a tot ot unfair things to 
Please their political bosses, why 
would they not do the same things 
tor themselves. Experience shows 
that in many parts of the country* 
the police have come to acquire 
virtual immunity from punishment 
tor crime. 

IT was revealed in 
January that there 
were 245 deaths to 
police custody in Bri- 

_I tain beiween 1970 and 

1979. On January 25. 1980 the 
House ot Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee decided to in¬ 
quire into the matter. But in the 
wake ot the disclosure there were 
certain comments made by Mr 
Alexander Lyon, Labour M.P. 
which are very relevant to our 
situation too. “Would we recog¬ 
nise that the concern of people is 
not the individual details of in¬ 
dividual deaths but whether the 
system as a whole needs some 
looking at?” he asked the Home 
Secretary. In his view the police 
would not have behaved the way 
it did if the system had made 
them more accountable to the 
public. The Polioe Act, 1976 set 
up a Police Complaints - Board on 
which for the first time indepen¬ 
dent persons are nominated but it 
has been none too successful. 

Whet remedy has the Indian 
citizen against a policeman who 
misbehaves towards him? A civil 
suit for damages with all the pro¬ 
cedural requirements of g notice 
and heavy court fees or a crimi¬ 
nal prosecution with the hurdle of 
Government’s sanction. Tn some 
cases the sanction can be avoided. 
But imagine the citizen’s predica¬ 
ment In the face of congestion in 
courts and the problem of proof. 
Policemen will back policemen, as 
we know bv now. 

Lord Denning said of the writs 
that they are as antiquated as the 
Dick and the shovel. In the face 
of police misbehaviour sOt is the 
suit and the prosecution in the i 
forms the.v exist today especially 
when there is a CQlIectivei'outrage 
as in Narainpur. Some indepen¬ 
dent institutional check outside. 
the police establfshmcnt must be 
devised. It is a challenge Sft the 
legal system whidi it can Ignore 
only at its own peril. 
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STATUTORY WARNING 


CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 




The man behind 
Mr Walker 


Lee Falk talks on the Phantom 


W HEN we met Lee I'alk (io ih« 
cool shadtr of the poolside at 
the Taj) he had at lirst sight adher 
ed to the fiindaniciital law of a coini'.' 
hero . never show your eyes. With 
iinptMK-trablc shades sticking to a 
large pair of spectacles, the creator 
of the world’s first-ever masked ex*- 
iriii; hero, the inagnifioE'iit Phantom. 
I'alk characterised the first of a scri¬ 
es of contimiing laws that have been 
and always will bt' abided by his 
hero. The phaiituin is the man of the 
jungki — the neutral arbiter of all 
jungle disputes (in other words the 
enduring battle between the Wain- 
besi ami Llongo), the <nan who un¬ 
derstands jungle law, and lights <ri 
me, injustice and inetiualily aecoid- 
ing to that law. Even as his values 
remain unchanged, thost' of his an¬ 
tagonists leiiiain unwavering: the 
high-road of romantic crime, as any 
loiiiii- reader understands. 

And yet the Phantom has chang¬ 
ed, claims l-’alk. “Where at one time 
he was the Lord of the Jungle he is 
now no more than frk'iid of the pen 
pie. iie does not light to show Ins 
might—be fights to uphold the valu¬ 
es he Stands fur. Unlike the pa.st, to¬ 
day the I’hantom's intervention is 
only as a final resort — and It does 
nut indicate inierioritv in the natives. 
Today he is nut the distant, myster¬ 
ious figure that has di.scuyered tin- 
secret of perpetual youth. He is more 
human than he has ever been”. 

I'he Phantom—in comic strip or 
book form-—sells each story to an 
estimated 100 million buyers all over 
the world. It means a staggering 
readership of 700 to 800 million 
“More than the population of India’,' 
points out Talk. Being the first of its 
kind, and ye.l largest selling comic 
ever, considerable erudition has gone 
into a.ssessing the immense cffcc-t a 
comic-hero like that could have on 
his audience, llacism has been one 
of the more enduring stigmae I'alk 
has had to bear up with; political 
propaganda for the American foreign 
policies; a decadent romanticism 
emerging from a long-dead colonial 
.svstem “When peoph- have gone 
into sm li coiisider.ible detail to b.ick 
up tlu-ir III.my theories that .some¬ 
thing like, s.iv, the Phantom is used 
ns an iiistruiiient of firopagandu for 
the American foreign policy, I ran 
only reply that it wasn’t intentional. 

I iv-rsoiially have seldom been an 
.'ud supporter oi America’s policy— 
Vi' tnani for iiist.'ince, though it never 
3.’ 



Lee Lallt 

featured in the comics directly. 1 
have actively opposed—but if you 
can read conclusions into the Phan¬ 
tom and say that he defends it, you 
have a right to your conclusion. If 
you back it up in fact, I shall have 
to agree”. 

It was in fact during the Second 
World War that I'alk realised that 
the Phantom was achieving dimen¬ 
sions larger than the ones he had 
intended—those of cheap and good- 
quality literature for children. “There 
was an underground counter-revolu¬ 
tionary movement recently in a 
country—I won’t tell you which— 
that the members named the Phan¬ 
tom. But during the war when the 
Get mans had invaded Norway and 
wcic on the borders of Sweden, 
they were carrying out propaganda 
about how Washington has been 
bombed, and how New York had been 
bombed. Now the idea was to estab¬ 
lish counter propaganda, .so unknown 
to us thousands of Phantom comics 
were smuggled into Norway and 
secretly distributed there. The Gci- 
nians naturally saw nothing in them, 
but the fact that they existed and 
were still being printed meant that 
things couldn’t be so bad out there. 
That helped moialc . 

“I'lic late forties and fifties were 
in fact the point of change. It was 
the sort of cliaiige that was rcilected 
in Bangalid (or Uenkali to the un¬ 
initiated) wlieii the watering holes 
tor the animals wcic coiiveitcd into 
swimming pools lor country clubs. 
Large towns sprang up at the edge 
of the jungle, the entire country be¬ 
gan getting urbanised. A mail like 
President Litaga—who is the new 


president, and was formerly a UN 
volunteer with Diana Palmer—is a 
progressive thinker who can be seen 
in contrast with General Bababu. 
Bababu is a sort of Idi Amin type of 
dictator, a man who belongs to the 
past. The Phantom, as 1 told you, 
also changed—a sort of United Na¬ 
tions within the jungle. He has 
helped Luaga, and two presidents 
have attended his marriage to Diana. 
His field has got wider, if you can 
see my point”. 

A direct lift from real situations is 
a rare thing in the comic'world, 
which almost by definition depends 
on the impossible, the infeasible' 
However, one character—Dr Axel, 
the mail who sets up his hospital in 
the jungle—has been inspired by 
Albert Schweitzer, “it happens only 
very rarely”, says Falk, “but here it 
was so. The man who goes to the 
jungle with certain prinaples ... 
sucii a character is rare in comics, i 
haven't tried lu build up his charac¬ 
ter to very much more than the prac¬ 
tical fact of bis being the only 
scientific medical man in the woods— 
and, of course, his constant presence 
wheoevei the Phantom needs help’’./ 

Is the Phantom racist? “Well...” 
Falk hesitates. He can obviously not 
deny it. “I suppose if you tried to, 
you could build up a case to say that 
he is. I can only say for myself that 
I am a white man and 1 have creat¬ 
ed my heroes the way 1 am. If I 
were an Indian. 1 would naturally 
have had an Indian hero. The point, 
1 comfoit myself with, is the fact 
that both the scries. Phantom and 
Mandrake, have a very wide reader- 
ship among the Negroes of America. 
In the US, people are very sensitive 
to the question of racism, and if 
they did think it to be racist they 
would have started a movement 
against it. Since it is acceptable to 
them I see no reason why anyone 
should not accept it. I feel strongly 
about the question, and I would not 
con.sciously feature it.” But surely, 
he could not imagine a black Phan¬ 
tom? “Why not? It could happen.” 

The essence of the Phantom myth 
is what one can call the tradition of 
jungle lore. Falk recalls being tre¬ 
mendously impressed with Kipling 
when as a l^year-old student at 
Milwaukee he started the Phantom. 
“The Phantom is a hero—in the most 
traditional sense of tieroism in liter¬ 
ature. I was influenc^pd by Robin 
Hood, the knights of the Round 
Table, all the heroes of antiquity. 
Tarzan had preceded the Phantom. 
I was influenced by Tarzan. The 
jungle was like the last Frontier for 
me, possibly for many in my gene¬ 
ration. Today it is no longer so. Sci- 
Fi has positively replaced that”. 

Science Fiction only once entered 
the Phantom, when Old Man Moz, 
the story-teller recounts “horned men 
entering the world” and the Phan¬ 
tom actually docs battle with invis- 



ible men on board their fljdnf wucei 
with the help of Devil, Us do(. ^ 
have alvrays tried to keep the Phao' 
tom pretty current, wdiich is perhaps 
one of the reasons for its enduring 
popularity. The sd-fl was actually 
a Joke, but I think it does show that 
the era of human heroes has deflnite- 
ly given way to more and more 
inaudible beings with these powers 
of stretch or fly or run or what 
have you. The Phantom was the first 
masked hero ever—two years before 
the Superman and two years before 
Batman. But I think that the era he 
has always represented has once for 
all come to a close”. 

It is also an era that has emerged 
with sd-fi dnema. Says Falk; “Flash 
Gordon is being filmed right now in 
America in what will possibly be the 
most expensive picture of its time. 
You can see the comic-book influence 
on many of the American sd-fi films 
—1 diink that for the first time it 


The Dalai Lama in USA 

P R 4,000 nbetaa refugees in 
Bhutan, the picture-postcard 
kingdom wedged between India 
ana - China-oomroUed Tibet, things 
seem to have reached a point 
of no return. “Unless a mirade 
takes place, they would be forced 
to return to Clnna-oocupied Tibet”, 
says an insider of the Dalai Lama’s 
heMquarters in Dharamsala. They 
have refused to abaadtm their status 
as Tibetan refugees, and ignored 
offers of Bhutanese dtizensfcip. The 
Nationd AsscniUy of Bhutan there¬ 
fore has doddod to scn^ thuai bad: 


has been comics that have influenced 
the dnema, and not the other way. 
Both the Phantom and Mandrake 
have been filmed, but they were very 
bad. I thought At one time I want¬ 
ed to get David Niven to play Man¬ 
drake, but nothing came of it. But 
they will be filmed in the next few 
years, in actual and animation." 

So the legend lives on. The Phan¬ 
tom turns urbanised in many of his 
habits—he wants to have Diana in 
the dty for her delivery, perhaps 
for the first time when a Phantom 
does not trust jungle midwifery—but 
realises that he belongs to the jungle. 
Change is, however, more devious— 
who knows but Falk could be right; 
future generations could see a black 
Phantom. Surely comics are not so 
sterile as to stay away from the badc- 
lash of a litbrary counterculture. 

ASH/SH RAJADHYAKSHA. 
Bombay 


to the coHntry_ they fled ifom-— 
Chhuhoccupied Tibet. Before that 
however, the Bhutanese Government 
had sent feelers to eight nations 
(Canada. Holland, New Zeaiaad, Aus¬ 
tralia, Switzerland. Denmark. 
way and Austria) to accept the 4.000 
refugees which went unhedled. 

Now the Bhutanese Government 
has decided to put into practical 
shape its plan to deport the Tibe¬ 
tans since the Government of India 
ha« alxo declined to accept them. 
New Delhi says that it still has too 
n: 2 .iy I'cfuficcs for settlement cut of 


the origoiai 60,000 teow 80,000} who 
took rmuge in India in 1958 and, 
therefore, cannot afford to accept 
more. According to latest intelli¬ 
gence reports from Thimpu (the 
Bhutanese capital), the Bhutanese 
have already uprooted 82 Tibetans 
and sent them to “restricted areas". 
Notices have also been served on 
900 mme to be prepared to move 
to other remote areas of the Hima¬ 
layan kingdom at a short notice. The 
“restricted areas” are close to the 
Bhutan-Tibet border, and cut off from 
the rest of civilisation. “Faced with 
two harsh reaLties: the Bhutanese 
Government and the barren areas to 
which they have been shifted,” says 
a source, “it won’t be long before 
the refugees are forced to choose 
between the two.” Intelligence re¬ 
ports mention that the Bhutanese 
Government has taken photographs 
of all the refugees in the Kingdom 
and issued them numbered plates to 
be hung round their nedcs. 

“They are being treated worse 
than cattle,” says 26-year-old Tenz¬ 
ing, a Tibetan youth. “Where is 
the world’s conscience or human 
rights?” Lobsang, another Tibetan 
youth says; “Bhutan is a member 
of the United Nations. If it doesn’t 
want these refugees, it should ask 
the UN to make arrangements for 
their settlement elsewhere.” Kght 
now, the Bhutanese are keimina 
their plans of deporting the Tibe¬ 
tans. a secret. But already panic 
has seized those in the kingdom. 
Recently a family of refugees from 
Bhutan smuggled themselves into 
India by paying a large sum to a 
truck driver operating between 
India and Bhutan. Unfortunately, 
they were detected at Sonada (Dar¬ 
jeeling) by the Indian police and 
were taken to be deported back into 
Bhutan. About ISO Tibetan refugees 
from India intervened and prevent¬ 
ed them. 

Later, when the family of eight 
refugees were taken into police 
cust^y and a case for illegal entry 
into India registered against them, 
the head of the family told a 
friend ; “If there is no hope (of 
being allowed to stay in Imlia), Til 
kill all members of my family first 
and then commit suiade right here 
in India". Apart from the eight 
Tibetan refugees, another group of 
four women have crossed into India 
from Bhutan and were noticed at 
Tawang, in the Indian State of Aru- 
nacbal Pradesh. They have also 
been charged with illegal entry into 
India. According to latest reports 
the 12 refugees have now been al¬ 
lowed to stay in India temporarily 
by the Indian Government as a very 
special case but this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean a change in New Delhi’s 
stand. 

The Tibetan refugees in Bhutan 
were once favoured by the late King 
of Bhutan, Jigme Dorji Wangchuk. 
The Tibetan refugees had acquired 
land-holdings (despite their st.itus, a.'; 
rcfiigcesXand enjoyed , ..my 
ges and most Tibetaas ■.-caiini jiio 
perous. This state of nlViirs .'ue.' ■; 
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A jilted generation 

There is no refuge for the Tibetans 
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after the death of the king. Juat 
before the coronation of the present 
king of Bhutan, Jigme Singhye 
Wangchuk, 28 Tibetan refugees were 
suddenly arrested for hawng cons¬ 
pired to assassinate the would-be 
king. “Over five years have passed 
and the Bhutanese haven’t produced 
those arrested in court, much less 
them guilty”, says 28-year-old Dhon- 
doop, whose relatives are in Bhutan. 
“No country in the world seems to 
bother about the Tibetan refugees 
’in Bhutan whose human rights are 
being trampled by Bhutan”, says an 
embittered Tibetan youth. “Even 
Amnesty International doesn’t bother 
about them”. Refugee sources say 
that during the last five years, Tibe¬ 
tan refugees have been arrested, 
beaten and publicly humiliated. 
“They’ve suffered in silence”, says 
Tashl, an old Tibetan. 

Oharamsala circles see a Chinese 
hand behind Bhutan in order to 
saittle the Tibetan struggle for rest 
stance. They also fear that the 
Bhutanese move may set the prece¬ 
dent for Nepal, where over 10,000 
refugees are settled. Bhutan has 
refused to have anything to do with 
the Dalai Lama’s administration. 
The Dalai Lama, however, has sent 
an appeal to the king of Bhutan to 
reconsider his decision to repatriate 
the Tibetans. The appeal also says 
that if the king is not w-lling to 
change his mind he should at least 


defer the movement of refugees for 
a couple of months to enable the 
Dalai Lama to find alternative 
arrangements. 

During the Dalai Lama’s trip to 
USA in October 1979, Tibetans settl¬ 
ed in Canada and USA put forward 
a proposal to pressurise their Go¬ 
vernments to fix immigratloii quotas 
•for Tibetans every year. Apart from 
this, the Tibetans in USA and 
Canada have decided to sponsor 
llbetan families from Bhutan. 'Ilie 
Dalai Lama will, perhaps, make' a 
last minute appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to permit the refugees 
to come to India. “We can only 
exert moral pressure on New Delhi”, 
explained a Tibetan spokesman. “We 
feel justified in doing this since 
these refugees were originally com¬ 
ing to India, and were settled in 
Bhutan by India at the Indian Go¬ 
vernment's expense.” In the mean¬ 
time reports from Thimpu indicate 
that the king of Bhutan has repeated 
his charge that the Tibetan refugMs 
are a security risk to Bhutan. The 
situation is really grim for the refu¬ 
gees jn Bhutan. “If Bhutan carries 
out its threat and the world doesn't 
raise a finger in protest”, says 35- 
year-old Wangkhang, an educated 
Tibetan, “it would be a sad day for 
the refugees of the world.” 


A. J SINGH, Oharamsala 


Off the rails 


Closure of another light railway 



The condition of the tracks after the floods 


liniEN Che Arrah-Sasaram Light 
VW Railway belonging to Martin 
Burn Limited was officially de¬ 
clared closed its employeea were 
jubilant. Their reason: they would 
get jobs in the Indian Railways. 
Now, the workers of its sister con¬ 
cern, the Fatuah-lslampur Light 
Railway, are pressurising the manage¬ 
ment to shut H down totally. And 
their reason is tiie same. 

Martin Bum Limited, as a private 
company ran, at one time, seven 
light railways. Started in 1922, the 
Fatuah railway went through 200 
remote villages in Bihar and carrl^ 
about eight to ten tiwusand passen¬ 
gers dsiv- After the flood or 1976, 


the management declared its 44 kms 
railway track between Patna and 
Nalanda districts damaged and con- 
scauently untrafficable. This forced 
a lock-out. Since then 250 workers 
are without work. In March 1977, the 
une was re-opened for a sbort peri¬ 
od. But after two months, in May, 
the Une was dedared dosed. nie 
workers then launched an unsuccess¬ 
ful strike, which was called off in Feb¬ 
ruary 1978. Since then no worker 
has received his salary. 

The workers want the Railway to 
be declared dead or at best, they 
want the railway line to be reopen¬ 
ed. (Me thing is clear: they do not 
want the present state of affairs 


continue. According to the inaiMfe< 
ment of the company, the only regr 
son why the Railway is not func¬ 
tioning, is because the Govern¬ 
ment is not willing to provide some 
funds to help it along the way. The 
workers say that once the rail¬ 
way gets started, the Government 
will come forward with the grant 

But while the stalemate continues, 
the workers suffer. Two wars after 
the Railway stopped fundioiung, 
most of the workers can still be seen 
on the platform of Fatuah station in 
tattered clothes. Four engines and 
twenty bogies of the Fatuah Railway 
are lying unused. Said on engine 
driver: “You don’t know how diffl- 
cuK it is for us to pull along under 
such situations. I hope for our sake 
that some solution is reached.” 

In Fatuah district there are two 
factories—a scooter factory and a 
tractor factory. lit is also a centre 
for the wholesale trading of food- 
grains. Bricks are also made here. 
WRh the closure of the Fatuah Rail¬ 
way, which served as the main means 
of transportation for these Items, the 
farmers are fadng a massive problem. 
Tlicy now have to resort to other 
means of transportation, which most¬ 
ly, are more expensive. And the 
Government employees and students 
in remote villages are facing a simi¬ 
lar problem. A student complained: 
“There is no student concession in 
private buses and we have to travel 
long distances everyday. Travelling 
by train used to be so much dieaper. 
Brides, the prices of items of daily 
use have gone up a lot in Hilsa and 
Islamapur. This is only because the 
Fatuah Railway is now closed”. 

According to Vijaya Krishna, a 
leader of the workers of the Fatuah 
Railway, the land on which the tracks 
ot the Fatuah Railway are built, te- 
longs to the Government. Only the 
engines, the bogies and accessories 
belong to the company. In 1920, the 
company and the Government came 
to an understanding, that the profits 
of the Fatuah Railway would 
shared. But if the Railway ran at a 
loss, then the Government would 
provide compensation. But as K. N. 
Prasad, the travelling ticket checker 
of the Fatuah Railway said; “Every 
year the Company earns profits from 
the Railway. But in the records they 
show a loss. The company is not in¬ 
terested in the railway business and 
they want the (tovernment to take it 
over, including of course the huge 
loan that the company haa taken 
from the (Government. There was 
another agreement in 1948 by which 
the Government was entitled to‘take 
over the Railway after paying Rs 25 
lakhs as compensation .ta the com¬ 
pany So you see the Government 
will have to pay in both cases. If it 
wants to see the trains running it will 
have to give a grant to the (G^pany 
and if it takes over the Company 
then it will have to pay compensation. 
So.while this stalemate continues, we 
will have to face the music”. 

AnUN HANJAN. Patna 
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Difficult time 


for women 


Crime rate in Punjab rises 

J ANUARY 18 was a black Friday 
tor 22-year-old housewife Jojpa- 
dero of uoaramkot village near 
Sannaur. According to her, just 
around midnight she was forcibly 
taken but ot her house, put in a 
police jhhP taken to the Patiala 
sadar Police station where she was 
allegedly molested and raped repeat¬ 
edly by poLcemen. 

According to the sarpanch of the 
village, Sotmi Bam, about half a 
dozen persons in mufti went to the 
house of Khairati Ram, Jogiodero’s 
,husband at around 11 pm. They 
started searching the house despite 
the objections of Jog.ndero. Later 
Jogindero was beaten by the police¬ 
men. Her husband aiong with Necla, 
Bhana, Pyara and some others 
objected to this behaviour of the 
poacc. The AS! who accompanied 
the policemen fired a few sboti and 
even beat up those who had protest¬ 
ed. In her written complaint to the 
then Chief Minister i'raka.sh .Siii?h 
Badal, the Social Welfare Minister, 
Mrs Satwant Kaur Sandhu, and 
others Jogindero alleged that she 
had been taken away from the vil¬ 
lage and molested on the way to 
the police station by policemen who 
were drunk. She stated that she 
had been raped in the police lock-up. 
Jogindero has demanded a proper 
enquiry and. punishment to the er¬ 
rant policemen. 

The police authorities have a 
different version to offer. They -ray 
that a police party had gone to the 
village to investigate a robbery 
which had been registered in the 
Patiala Sadar Police Station on the 
complaint of Babuial. Babulal had 
statra that around 7.4S pm on Janu¬ 
ary 18, three persons including 
Khairati Ram had waylaid him. They 
inflicted knife wounds and took away 
Rs 450 and a transistor. Sudesh 
Kumar and Devinder Singh, both 
ASIs and four constables went to 
the village. They reached Khairati’s 
house and wanted to arrest him. 
However, Jogindero and another 
woman Bansi, along with Sohni Ram, 
Bhana, Pyara, Mohinder, Neela Ram 
and others resisted the arrest of 
Khairati Ram. They are supposed 
to have brought out “gandaa” 
(sharpedged weapons) and attadced 
the policeman. In the melee Khai¬ 
rati Ram escaped. A case under 
sections 307, S3, 333, 148 and 149 
of the CrPC (preventing a govern¬ 
ment servant from {lerfornung his 
duty and using arms for the purpose 
and attempt to murder) was made 
out. Jogindero was mentioned as a 
culprit in the case. The violent 
crowd used weapons as a result of 
which one ASI suffered head inju¬ 
ries and another policeman was hurt. 
This provoked ^udesh Kumar to fire 


a shot in the air to disperse the 
crowd. Later, Jogindero was arrest¬ 
ed and taken to the police station. 
The Dolice have denied anv ill 
treatment of Jogindero and no 
further arrests were made till Janu¬ 
ary ;z9. 

The Superintendent of Police 
Hei.oquarters k in Chandigarh is be- 
Ueved to hat« made enquiries and 
found no substance in the young 
housewife’s allegations. This is not 
the first time that such serious 
allegations have been levelled 
against policemen coming as it does 
within days of UPs Narainpur inci¬ 
dent. (SUNDAY, February 10). 

It is significant that the Punjab 
Government bas passed clear instru¬ 
ctions that women would not be 
takra to police stations for interro¬ 
gation. The question that comes to 


mind is : The polios not took 
the woman awiw bm also allege^ 
did the mischief. Tne ooUce auth» 
Titles explain that the State Govern¬ 
ment’s directive does not bar the 
police from taking away an aocuM 
woman to the poiioe station in serk 
oua cases as attempt to murder 
which Jogindero has been charged 
with. 

There are certain pdnts in the 
two versions whidi new to be darl- 
fled. Only one person whs apprehen¬ 
ded by the poiioe due to the armed 
attadc. The sarpanch, Sohni Ram, 
was not questioned, even after nine 
days of the incident Whatever the 
facts of the case it would be 
worthwhile to note the crime situa¬ 
tion in the State. The total number 
of cases registered rose from 48,780 
in 1975 to 55,330 in 1979. Interest¬ 
ingly, in the past year the number 
of murders recorded Was.- 587. There 
wete as many as 305 cases of Idd- 
napping and 84 of rape. 


A CORRESPONDENT. Chandigarh 


The plight of 
Kashmiri labourers 

For how tong will they be exploited ? 



Kashmiri labourers from villages assemble m Srinagm 


A S winter sets in rendering a big 
chunk of the labour force in 
Kashmir, mainly engaged in agricul¬ 
ture or the tourist trade, idle, an exo¬ 
dus of labourers starts from the Kash¬ 
mir valley. Their concentration is 
dense in places such as Chandigarh, 
Amritsar. Jullundur, Ambala, Ludhi¬ 
ana and Simla. Nearly 95,000 labour¬ 
ers throni^d these places in 1978 and 
the number is expected to cross one 
lakh in 1980. In the early Fifties the 
migratory labour force was below 
10,000. But witii the rising cost of 
livrng and the employment market 
shrinking the number has shot up. 
Improved transMit facilities between 
the valley and the outside world and 
within the valley itself have further 
intensified the migration. A sharp 


nse is witnessed when the valley Is 
hit by drought or other such natural 
calamity. Most of these labourers 
work in rice mills, railway goods 
sheds, grain, vegetable and fruit mar¬ 
kets and wood and coal depots. A 
good number o| them ply rickshaws. 

Do these labourers earn enough to 
meet their personal expenses and 
also send money home to family 
members dependent upon them? The 
answer is no. The reason for this is 
the exploitation of Kashmiri labour¬ 
ers which has been going on for years 
with impunity. With the Jammu 
and Kashmir Government having no 
powers over labourers working in 
other States and the concerned State 
Governments showing no concern to 
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better their lot, the plight of laboui- 
ers continues to be miserable. “We 
are treated like aliens in Chandi¬ 
garh." complained Yuussuf, 38, who 
hails from Patlan, some 35 knis off 
Srinagar, towards the west. 

The main problem confronting 
them is the acute shortage of acconi- 
modation. Under a centrally spoiisoi- 
ed scheme labour hostels were cons¬ 
tructed at Chandigarh, .Simla and 
Amiit.sar by the respective State Gov¬ 
ernments. But. unloi tunately, these 
hostels are being used tor purpo.ses 
other than housing labourers. One 
has to sec to believe the conditions 
in which these labuuiei.s live at their 
places of work. .Sanitation is absent, 
hygiene and privacy non-cxislcni. 
I'lies breed, cuckruarhes wander 
around and mosquitoes hover above. 
No wonder cholera broke out in such 
a colony at Chandigarh. For instance, 
in ten rooms at Chandigarh sleep 150 
pc'rsoiis. huddled together. But what 
about those who sleep out.side, in the 
open, on pavements, in alleys? Said 
Bashir^ “It i.s indeed torture , Biting 
cold virtually numbs us. Most ol the 
time wc arc awake and do not get 
sleep". 

Not many can afford to go in for 
rented accommodation. Fven hiring a 
shanty Itut is beyond the reach of 
the majority. "Who can afford p...v 
ing R.s. 45 for a room,” remarked Ali 
Mohammed who i.s working, at Rs. 
3.50 in a railway goods shed. “If we 
are paid reasonable wages then we 
may consider renting a shelter”. 


The most brazen form of cxploita* 
tion is witnessed in rice mills. The 
general complaint of nearly 35,000 
labourers is the absurdly low wages 
tlicv earn. A labourer is paid Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4 for ten hours of non-stop work. 
Anyone raising a whisper is thrown 
out. The condition of labourers work¬ 
ing in railway goods .sheds is no bet¬ 
ter. They are not paid the wages 
specified under the Minimum Wages 
Al t. “Jamadars” or middlemen prey 
upon their earnings. They arc para¬ 
sites sustaining on the sweat of poor 
labourers. These labourers come with 
hopes of earning some money to 
make a saving. Rut they soon realise, 
that while they are preferred to other 
workers; wages paid to them are mis¬ 
erably low — so low that they can¬ 
not even eke nut a simple living. 

“We .ire always in search of Kash¬ 
miri labour. They are hard working 
and possess tremendous capacity to 
take a heavy load on their back,” ad¬ 
mitted a trader. Then, why arc they 
paid low wages? The strength of lab¬ 
ourers increases sharply during win¬ 
ter and dwindles during summei 
months. Out ol nearly 95,000 labour¬ 
ers mure than 76,000 (80 pei cent), 
are of a transitory nature. They 
throng the plains during Novem- 
bcr-Decembcr and trek hack during 
April. It is this mighty strength dur¬ 
ing winter months that works against 
labourers. Reading to a situation in 
which labour is abundant and 
easily available the traders and others 


arbitrarily reduce their wages during 
winter months. Thus, the disparity In 
wages during the winter and the 
summer months. 

"During summer I am paid Rs. S 
a day and as other labourers start 
pouring in my wages are reduced. If 
1 open ray mouth 1 will be kicked out. 
There are many who .are ready to 
work on lower wages owing to po¬ 
verty,” said Gulzar who has been 
working in Chandigarh for more than 
eight years — both during summer 
and winter. But their difficulties 
would have been less acute had they 
been organised. The disorganised 
state of these workers only encourag¬ 
es traders to exploit them. It was in 
this context that the labourers of 
Kalka in Himachal Pradesh with* the 
help of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government’s Labour Department, 
formed a society called “Kashmir La¬ 
bourers Coopcrativ. 1 ' Society—Kalka”. 
The society is given contracts for 
various types of work in the Kalka 
railway shed like loading and un¬ 
loading of goods. The middlemen 
have thus been eliminated from the 
scene. What is earned i-^ distributed 
among the labourers equitably. “Pre¬ 
viously we were pawns in the hands 
of a few expluiteis. But now we are 
happy and can .send money home" 
lio|>efullv, the experience of the 
workers in Kalka will serve as an 
inspiration'to the rest of the Kash¬ 
miri workers. 

ASHOK OGRA, Srinagar 


Suvega: stffl at the top-in mopeds 

First with 
Automatic 
clutch for 
effortless" 
driving. 


With Suvega the rider does nut have to 
make any manual clutch changes. 
What's more, the targe area of 
automatic clutch ensures greater 
transmission of power to the wheel — 
thus resulting in minimum slippage. 

And IS better able to take extra load 
or a pillion rider. 

Plus all thesa star featres: 

* A chain drive and internally 
reinforced box-section frame for 
better stability. 

* Hard-chromed aluminium alloy 
cylinders for longer life and extra kms. 

* Needle toller bearings for smoother 
movements and longer lives of parts. 

And Suvega is backed up by the widest 
after-sales-service network and all-India 
availability of spares. 



Everythir^ a moped should be 
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The meaning of victory 


- T has been a short¬ 
lived euphoria. Hardiy 
six weeks have passed 
since Mrs Gandhi made 
_ a iriumphojit come¬ 
back. and yet it is noi uncommon 
to imd Congress (I) leaders with 
long faces. Only a handful, those 
who still hope to collect the re¬ 
wards of office at the Centre and 
in the States, are vociferously 
pledging their loyalty to the 
Leader and to the Emerging 
Li'ader. The indifference of the 
mass of Congressmen was evident 
from the fact that the turnout at 
both the victory rallies and the 
stage-managed demonstrations to 
demand the dissolution of non- 
Congress(I) State Governments was 
rather poor. In fact dejection is 
writ large on the faces of politi¬ 
cians of ail kinds, whether they 
belong to the Congress fl) or the 
Opposition. 

Last week, a bewildered but 
perceptive Congress (1) manager 
who piayed .tn important part in 
organising the election campaign 
shared his impressions with me 
precisely on these lines, and asked 
me the reasons for this state of 
affairs. Opposition leaders feeling 
dejected is understandable. iTiev 
genuinely feel that the reemer¬ 
gence of Mrs Gandhi docs not 
augur well for the country and is 
very bad news for them personal¬ 
ly. But why should a large number 
of Congress (1) people feel 
dispirited? 

The election results have rein¬ 
forced one stunning truth. In this 
country, personality is more im¬ 
portant than symbols, flags. Parties 
and programmes. Once, it was 
Gandhiji who in the public mind 
was synonymous with the Con¬ 
gress; later it was Jawaharlal 
Nehru and now it is Indira Gandhi. 
When Netaji Subhas Bose challeng¬ 
ed Gandhiji politically, Subhasbabu 
was redut^ to a marginal factor 
in Indian politics. When Purshot- 
tam Das Tandon as Congress pre¬ 
sident challenged Nehru, he was 
thrown Into the political dustbin 
and the entire Congress rallied be¬ 
hind Nehru. Now it is Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. On January 1, 1978 when Lalit 
Maken thundered at Delhi’s Vithal- 
bhai Bhawan where the Congress 
was being split that in a country 
where stone images were worshipp¬ 
ed, what was wrong in worshipp¬ 
ing Indira Gandhi, we journalists 
sneered at him. Alas, how right 
Maken was. How many of the 
Congress stalwarts’ heads have 
roll^ in dust because of her? This 
"roll of honour” includes Kamaraj, 
Morarji Oesai, Jagjivan Ram and 
the latest victim, Devraj Urs. The 
onfy difference between the good 
old days and the present is that in 
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the past dissidence within wide 
limits was permitted but the 
limits of dissidence have now been 
narrowed. 

Another qualitative change in 
the situation is that even though 
the principle of dynasticism was 
sought to be enforced, the voters 
accepted it. Before the elections, 
Mrs Gandhi clearly served notice 
on the people: “Not me alone, 
but iny sun also”. Thus, Sanjay 
Gandhi and a large number of bis 
friends were given Congress (I) 
tickets and most of them won. 
Will it be too wrong, if some 
people take it as an indirect en¬ 
dorsement of the principle o£ 
dynastic rule? If there were any 
doubts on this score, they were 
dis|Kl.ed when a young Calcutta 
business executive, Arun Nehru 
was given a Congress (1) ticket to 
contest from Rae Bareli. What are 
the qualifications of Arun Nehru? 
The day his nomination was ann¬ 
ounced A. R. Antulay, genera! 
secretary of the AICC, helplessly 
told newsmen that he did not 
know Mr Nehru's background. Do 
our intelligent readers need to be 
told that the only qualification ol 
this gentleman is that he carries 
the surname of Nehru? Indeed, 
practically all political Parties are 
guilty of sanctifying the principle 
of dynastism in politics. 

Perhaps this has something to 
do with our backward, semi-feudal 
economic and social structure. 
Barring about one crore people 
employed in the organised sector, 
there is no occupat-onal mobility 
in the country. A peasant’s son 
will become a peasant, a shop 
keeper’s son will become a shop¬ 
keeper, an industrialist’s son will 
become an inda>trialist and in mo!:t 
cases a self-employed professional’s 
son will go into the profession of 
his father. Only my $on will not 
automatically be able to become a 
journalist since 1 don’t own a 
paper. There are many other 
young men who are in the same 
boat. But a majoriiy of my 
country’s young men are in the 
‘dynastic’ boat, and they do not 
resent a leader’s son automatically 
becoming a leader. A good line¬ 
age, facilitates the climb on the 
ladder of politics. Things have 


come to such a pass that in the 
major political Party, which is the 
Congress (I), you cannot survive 
and prosper unless you pledge toAel 
loyalty to the mother and the son. 
Dare you show some dissent, you 
will be finished politically in no 
time. Friends and admirers of 
Bhagawat Jha Azad, who refused 
to be a Minister of State, are keep 
ing their fingers crossed about the 
fate wbldh awaits him. 

If this predicament is not a 
sufficient cause of dejection among 
those Congressmen without any 
lineage and with some self-respect, 
what could be more? But there is 
more Congressmen can be resign¬ 
ed to their fate an<] continue to 
serve the mother and the son with 
blind loyalty if they are convinced 
that they are being led on the path 
of Nirvana. But Mrs Gandhi’s style 
of functioning in the first six weeks 
of her re-emergence is not very 
reassuring. Mr Sanjay Gandhi’s 
imprint is too visible in the selec¬ 
tion of the first instalment of 
Ministers. 'The basis of the selec¬ 
tion was not merit but loyaHy. And 
in the first session of Parliament, 
only P. V. Narasimha Rao made a 
mark. After the Cabinet-making, 
came the time for other key app¬ 
ointments. One story goes that 
after the Home Ministry had prp 
cc.'ised, and the Prime Minirter 
had nearly approved the appoint¬ 
ment of one police officer as Police 
Commissioner of Delhi, Sanjay 
Gandhi got it scuttled and P. S. 
Bhinder was appointed Police 
Commissioner after superseding 
nearly 150 police officers. TTie 
story is unooiuirmed ;but no one in 
Delhi doubts Mr'Sanjay Gandhi’s' 
power. 

Then came the arrest of N. K. 
Singh and the dissolution of 
Assemblies. One link in the whole 
diain is the pressure of Sanjay 
Gandhi on his mother. Perhaps all 
this is causing so much distraction 
that Mrs Gandhi has not been able 
to stbp the drift on the economic 
front. Congressmen sense the 
danger all the more since there 
are no institutional safety valves. 
And Mrs Gandhi docs not recognise 
anyone between her and the 
messes. Thus far, except for a 
customary meeting of the (nomi¬ 
nated) working committee, no 
other Party body of the Congress 
(I) has met after the victory. T^is 
will be the pattern in the coming 
days. Mrs Gandhi’s greatest con¬ 
tribution is de-instHutionalisation 
(A Indian politics. Mrs Gandhi has 
resurrected the old support base 
of the Congress—but not its 
organisation. It remains to be seen 
how effective this style of func¬ 
tioning will be in the 1980s. 
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THE WORLD 



This seems to be the year 
of the Comeback. First, 
Mrs Gandhi. And now, in 
perhaps an even more stunn¬ 
ing victory: by Pierre 
Trudeau. The 60-year-old 
chiarismatic French Canadi¬ 
an, who, together with his 
wife, never seemed to leave 
the headlines (either for 

C ' tical reasons or personal) 
been defeated just nine 
months ago by the stolid 40- 
year-old Joe Clark; and 
about three months ago 
Trudeau had bid a tearful 
arewell to politics at a Press 
conference. Then suddenly 
'’.lark called for a fresh 
•lection after being defeated 
in Parliament, Trudeau was 


summoned back by his 
Liberal Party to lead them 
in the elections, and be 
swept the polls. Not even 
the successful escape of six 
American hostages from 
Iran through the offices nt 
the Canadian ambassador, 
which caused a last-minute 
surge in Clark’s popularity, 
could help him against the 
experienced and debonair 
Pierre Trudeau. What amaz¬ 
ing things fate has in store 
for people! Two months ago 
Trudeau was a divorced, 
humiliated and beaten man. 
Today he is the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Were there any astro 
logers in Canada who pre¬ 
dicted this? 


Thirty >eight 
years later 


The hunt for onetime 
members of the dreaded SS 
continues unabated. Thirty- 
eight years after the horror 
f the deportation and mur¬ 
der of thousands of French 
'evys, three former officers 
of the SS were convicted 
by a Cologne court in Feb¬ 
ruary : Kurt Lischka. Hit- 
■'er’s deputy chief of Ges- 
:apo in France; Herbert 
Hagen, personal assistant to 
senior SS officer; and 
Ernst Heinrichsohn, who 
had been in charge of the 
Paris "Jewish Department’’. 
,ischka was sentenced to 10 
. ears, Hagen to 12 and Hein¬ 
richsohn to six. ITie de- 
ence. however, had asked 
dr aquittals and said that 


appeals on points of law 
would be made. 

The three were charged 
with responsibilKy for the 
deportation of at least 
73,000 Jews to Auschwitz 
and other death camps in 
Poland between 1942 and 
1944. Heinrichsohn and 
Hagen claimed that they 
did not know the reason for 
the deportation and believed 
that the prisoners were be¬ 
ing sent to labour camps. 
The presiding judge, Dr 
Heinz Fassbender, however, 
said there was a wealth of 
evidence to show that the 
prisoners would be killed 
and that their deportation to 
labour camps was only a 
a>ver-up. 


Hoodwinked 


Robin Hood is alive and 
well and working as a pro¬ 
duct development manager 
in north Yorkshire. Not 
the legendary Robin Hood, 
of course, but someone who 
might just be a relative of 
his. The twentieth century 
Robin is a man with a mis¬ 
sion— and a fairly difficult 
one at that. He is taking 
it upon himself to prove 
that the original Robin 
Hood was a Yorkshireman 
and not a citizen of Not¬ 
tinghamshire as is generally 
accepted. 

It will not be smooth 
sailing. Already there are 
people who are snorting 
derisively at their claims. 
Mr Jim I^es, a researcher 
for the Robin Hood society 
at Nottingham, says that the 
Yorkshire claim is sheer 
nonsense. He has even 
gone so far as to suggest 
that the Yorkshiremen could 
have twisted the evidence. 
Nothing can shake bis be¬ 
lief that Robin Hood per¬ 
formed his celebrated feats 


within five miles of Notting¬ 
ham and had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with Yorkshdre. 

The debate will rage, 
possibly forever People 
will get bogged down, lose 
interest and the matter 
will be forgotten, only to be 
revived when new evidence 
crops up. Both Yorkshire¬ 

men and their Counterparts 
in Nottinghamshire will re¬ 
main ' convinced that the 
great Robin Hood lived in 
their forests first with his 
band of merry men and 
later with his childhood 

sweetheart, the beautiful 

Maid Marion. There is one 
last interesting point how¬ 
ever. Legend has it that 
Robin, on the point of 

death, fired an arrow from 
his bed and asked to be 
buried where it landed. 
About 25 years ago a group 
of ardiers tried to repro¬ 
duce the shot and fell far 
short of the stone which 
now marks his reputed 
grave. One more point to 
Yorkshire. 


Best of both worlds 



George Best in action 


Someone once asked 
superstar footballer George 
Best to shave off his mous¬ 
tache so that it could be 
auctioned. Best thought 
about it and didn’t much 
like the idea because of two 
reasons. First, it would 
take too long to grow an¬ 
other one and seco^, chan¬ 
ces were that no one would 


recognise him without it 
But that was in the good 
old days, when the goals 
came by the dozen, the 
girls came by the score, and 
all his flouting of rules was 
overlooked because of his 
brilliant football. Gradually 
all that began to change. 

The millionaire soccer star’s 
tantrums were given a lot 
more space in the inter¬ 
national Press, till finally. 
In mid-February he went 
just that little bit too far. 
He was sacked for being at 
an all-night party when he 
should have been sound as¬ 
leep, resting for his foot- 
hall game. Best’s team—• 
the Scottish club, Hiber¬ 
nian—were scheduled to 
play an important game 
against Ayr United. The 
Hibernian chairman found 
that Best had been out at 
a party till a few hours be¬ 
fore the game and dismis¬ 
sed him immediately. This 
is not the first time that 
Best has got the worst of.K 
frqm the authorities. But 
Best’s footballing genius 
has always brought the 
crowds. 
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The boycott game 


Up in arms 


Hammer^. 

'(wtme) 


seuLune 


cross \ 
oximnr \ 
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uneven 
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Mrs ^ 




^ 


- rraw 
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miuerr) 


9 Who has offered ultra- 
B centrifuges (used in making 
^ nuclear bombs) and arm- 
^ cured cars to Libya? Who 
is planning to sell Leopard 
tanks to Saudi Arabia? Who 
j is discussing wMh Saudi 
g Arabia and other Arab 
o countries the supply of the 
I most modern computerised 
tire-control systems for 
tanks and artillery? All 
fingers point at West Ger¬ 
man businessmen who are 
finalising hush-hush deals in 
direct contravention of the 
West German Government’s 
directive of June 16. 1971 


I of “no export of arms to 
I zones of tenskm”. U is the, 
Fordgn Ministry in Bonn 
whidi decides whether the 
destination of the military 
equipment is a “zone of 
tension”. But all legal con¬ 
notations can be waived it 
necessary. Chancellor Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt and Defence 
Minister Hans Apcl have 
recently been under a lot 
of pressure from business¬ 
men to relax the laws of de¬ 
fence sales. And the Mid¬ 
dle East’s answer to West 
Germany? Well, it could 
have been “Tanks a lot”. 


“Wc will nm participate m 
the Olympics this summer” 
announced Mr Carter, not 
Jimmy but llodding, an 
American State Department 
;poke$tnan on February 20 
n Bunn even while 200,000 
prospective tour gu.des were 
being trained in Moscow for 
he Gamers. The announce¬ 
ment came at the end of the 
one-month deadline for the 
Soviet army to puli out of 
Afghanistan. In late Janu¬ 
ary 1980, the Carter adniinis- 
ration bad proposed that the 
Olympic Games be moved, 
o some other country, post¬ 
poned or boycotted to pro- 
Gsi the Russian invasion of 
fghanistan. 


I France, meanwhile has 
scotched a move by the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Countries 
for a boycott, and the US’s 
comrade-in-arms, China has 
extended a deadline to 
Russia to pull out troops by 
May. Only the International 
Olympic Committee (IOC) 
can deride the fate of the 
1980 Games and the IOC pre¬ 
sident Lord Killanin has stat¬ 
ed point-blank: “It’s Mos- 
'■ow or nowhere.” Let’s see 
who wins this bout—Jimmy 
Carter who boasts that Jio 
has already 50 countries 
under his boycott belt or 
Lord Killanin who presides 
over the world's largest leap 
year festivities. 


Yes, sir—I mean, ma*am 


Close encounter- 
well, almost 




Senator Edward Kennedy is 
flexing his muscles tor an 
eyeball-to-eyeball encoun¬ 
ter: a debate with President 
Jimmy Carter. But the Pre¬ 
sident refuses to be drawn 
|rout of his lair. In the mid¬ 
dle of February Teddy Ken¬ 
nedy thought he had a 
chance of luring the Presi¬ 
dent to such a debate when 


both had been invited to 
speak to the. Consumer Fe¬ 
deration of America. Kenne¬ 
dy had to sit, at Mi Carter’s 
request, in an adjoining 
room while he spoke first. 
.\s .soon a.s Jimmy finished 
he left and in true Kennedy 
fashion Teddy remarked: 
“Who was the man who just 
rushed out of here?” 


‘1 don't think .you are a 
particularly good invest¬ 
ment,' — Sherry Lansing’s 
tamer is suppos^ to have 
toia her when sne had ask¬ 
ed tor a loan. At that time 
she was without a husband, 
without a job and without 
lucK. Sherry became a mo¬ 
del, and went on to memor¬ 
able parts in Lovma and 
Rto Lobo (one oi those rare 
films in wfiicti John Wayne 
did not kill viUains). ihon 
things tegan happening. 

rise to the position 
of The Boss of the IWcn- 
tietfi _ Century-Fox studio 
came in leaps and bounds. 




She had been a mathematics 
teacher . in a Los Angeles 
high school. In ■ 1975 she be¬ 
came an executive story 
editor with Metro Goldwyn 
Mayer and in 1977 joined 
Columbia as vice-president 
in charge of production. 
She has been very 
careful in her basiness deal¬ 
ings and is at the moment 
building up a strong group 
of aides at the Fox studio. 
“1 consider myself a very 
strong, aggresive woman", 
.she said. Presumpi nuns 
males, beware! You hbve 
nothing to lose but .your 
jobs. i 





LIVING 


INDIRA GANDHI 


There’s this excitiOK new 
book called Inde: Hommes, 
RUes et Dicur (bidia; the 
people, rites iind gods). It 
te a collection of wonderful 
photographs, whose French 
captions and essays have 
been written by someone we 
all know very well indeed; 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. The pic¬ 
tures, by Jean-loiiis Non. 
are images of India’s people, 
customs, festivals and places 
of pilgrimage. The writing 
deals with various aspects of 
Indian life, its moods, 
its fancies, its obses¬ 
sions, its beliefs. The jacket 
says of the author: “Madame 
Indira Gandhi offers her own 
vision of India in her cha¬ 
racteristically direct style, 
with enthusiasm, lucid and 
sometimes critical .judgment. 
She has painted vigorously a 
picture of India’s history and 
culture, of the metaphysics, 
social customs, struggle for 
independence and role of the 
women.” 

The work was done, appa 
rently, during Mrs Gandhi’.s 
days out of power. The book, 
which bo asts a gl ossy white 
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JDtN-LOUIS NOU 


cover jacket bearing a pic¬ 
ture of a woman dressed a.s 
Krishna in full regalia, wa.s 
printed at Lausanne, Switzer 
land, b.y Edita S. A. and is 
priced in India ,il Rs .500 
However, the Indian distri¬ 
butors, B. I. Publications, 
plan to publish 3,000 copies 
of an Indian edition in colla¬ 
boration with F.dita to be 
sold at a “special Indian 
price” ol Rs. 400. Oorge Al 
len and Unwin of England 



have brought out an English 
edition. 

The pictures arc gems in 
themselve.s that bear ample 
testimony to the brillianct; 
of Jean-louis. The populai 
photographer persuaded Mrs 
Gandhi to write the captions, 
although this is not his maid- 






en work on India. Two of his 
previous books were India, / 
Love You and The Art of 
India, the latter written by 
Shiva Ramamurthy. Jean- 
louis is currently working on 
8 book of pictures of Maha 
raja’s palaces. Who’ll it be 
this time. Monsieur? 


Indira's India 



HOMMES, RITES ET DIEUX 



Big daddy of 
Europe's theatre 

What was Ins name again? makeup, costumes, stages, 
Grotesqui? Grotowski — lighting and sound effects. It 
that’s right, Jerzy Gro- is, in effect, a theatre that 
towski. One can for challenges the notion of the 
give Ashish Rajadyakslia for theatre as a synthesis. Quite 

repeating it throe times over something, that, 

the teleprinter so that we When playwright/directoi 

wouldn’t get it wrong. Well. Satyadev Dubey was contact 

Mr G (need we give you the ed to confirm whether Gro- 

fuli name again?) paid a { towski was in town, he show- 
very hush-hush visit to Bom- ed considerable surprise that 

bay to gather some new re- the news had leaked out. 

cruits for his theatre laboru- “You’re not supposed to 

tory at Mroclaw (hope we know that he is here, so 

got it right) in the Polish please don’t try to contact 

Eastern Territories. He held him,” was the terse comment, 

a number of auditions for It is reported however that 

hordes of young hopefuls the Polish director was as- 

who arc looking for breaks. tonished at the standard 

He certainly has some repu- fare of the Indian theatre, 

tation. For a start he has About the Badal Sircar move- 

been hailed as the high ment he is supposed to have 

priest of European avant said: “That sort of thing is 

garde theatre, so it was no being done in every colfege 

surprise when scores of In America. I’m surprised 

starry-eyed young hopefuls that the form alone should 

from the city’s film and so exdte Indian audiences 

theatre circuits turned up to when there is no major ideo- 

try their luck at the audi- logy behind it.” 

tion. Grotowski’s theatre has P. S. Guess who is likely to 

emerged as a reaction to go to Poland? None other 

cinema and TV, which ordi- than Nasiruddin Shah, al- 

nary theatre, however inno- though this hasn’t been con- 

vative, can never hope to firmed. In retrospect, how- 

equal. He has evolved a ever, maybe his selection 

form that can exist without wasn’t such a great surpri^ 







Turning the tables 

He’s been borderittK on the 
threshold of the bigtime for 
some years. As a matter of 
fact, Venngopalan Chandra- 
■hekar was being hailed the 
"uncrowned king’’ of Indian 
table tennis even though he 
had never claimed the na¬ 
tional title. Certainly he had 
given a lot of other great 
players their share of ner¬ 
vous moments. Indeed, apart 
from beating many of his 
compatriots on the national 
circuit, he has fared better 
than most of them on the 
international circuit as well. 

He was ranked in the num¬ 
ber 10 slot in the Common¬ 
wealth, two places ahead of 
the only other Indian to be 
ranked: Sudhir Phadke. 

Shortly after winning the na¬ 
tional title, he told Asbuk 
Kamath that he sincerely 
felt he had a good chance of 
achieving what had eluded 
him in the previous two na' 
ttonals. “The only people 
whom I thought would 
trouble me were Manjit 
Dua and S. Sriram. Another 
reason was that I’ve been 
having a good season’’. Inter- 
estlngV enough, he won the 
title at the recently conclud¬ 
ed Durgapur Nationals by 
beating none other than 
Sanjay Kathuria, .the person 
who had first hailed him as 
the “uncrowned king’’. 



Royal connections, 
albeit dubious 


Richard Murphy is a difficult 
person to describe. Poet. 
Recluse. Padiisl. Most im¬ 
portant, of course, his is a 
major name in the world of 
Irish literature, He was in 
India during the third 
week of February this year 
. ,.)n a sponsored visit and as 
i>“ be himself puts it — "in the 
' hope that 1 will try and 
learn something about the 
country’’. He hopes to write 
about India when he gets 
back home. What struck him 
most about the country? His 
was a frank answer: “The 
people here have developed 
a curious fatalism towards 
whatever is handed down to 
them. They accept their des¬ 
tiny with a passiviw that 1 
think it unique to India. It 
it something I do not un 
deritand”. Hit knowledge on 
Mahatma Gandhi was a» 
tonithing but then Gandhi 
hat always embodied much 
of what India meant for him. 
Murphy it no stranger to 


the region. “I spent mv first 
ten years in Sri Lanka — or 
Ceylon, as it was known 
then—and was very much a 
part of the elite British com 
munity. My entire life wa.^ 
an offshoot of the tradition 
of the British Raj. Summer 
holidays in Kandy; toupees 
to that we would not get 
sunstroke; but most of ail. 
the pet phrase of the era 
that my nanny was always 
dinning into my head. 
'We’re not like that’. It was 
alwa.v8 a case of let the na¬ 
tives do what they like. 
He knows the meaning of 
conflicting loyalties, too. He 
explained “My father was 
the chairman of the Munici¬ 
pal Council and later Mayor 
of Colombo—-thoroughly loy¬ 
al to the British. But a prob¬ 
lem arose when the question 
of Irish independence came 
up. You see, we are actualiy 
descendants of Charles I, 
although admittedly in an Jl- 
legitimate line”._ 


The eclipse eclipsed 


Foi the hordes of people 
watching the eclipse at Kon- 
arak’s Sun Temple lawns, 
attention focussed on scien¬ 
tist Alan Friedman of the 
University of California. 
Berkeley. Those who did not 
want to risk their eyesight 
by gazing at the sun concen¬ 
trated instead on what he 
was doing, as Nirmal Mitra 
discovered. At one poi^t. 
when Friedman found the 
curious crowd was getting a 
bit too close for comfort, he 
started an impromptu astro¬ 
nomy class. He stood on the 
Sun Temple wall and ex¬ 
plained the various ways an 
eclipse could be viewed. The 
mysteries of sun spots were 
clarified In simple prose and 
Friedman went on to explain 
why it was the partial 
eclipse—and not the total 
eclipse—that was harmful to 
watch. 

Naturally, the crowd loved 
every minute of it and the 
bald professor was followed 
wherever he went. The 
other doten-odd foreigners 
who had arrived in the same 
bus as Friedman—and who 
were initially mistaken for 


scientists—were forgotten;' 
once it became appayewi 
that they were just rich tour¬ 
ists who knew as much 
about eclipses as the crowd 
did. Once the eclipse itself 
began, the people literally 
fell over eadi other in their 
eagerness to view the sight 
through the beautiful ^ 
spherical telescope that Fri¬ 
edman had set up. They 
were certainly in good com¬ 
pany. A contingent of local 
police who had beep deputed 
to guard the scientists in 
case they were mobbed also 
took time off to have a peep. 
Ninety minutes later, after 
the best part of the eclipse 
was over, a journalist rushed 
up to (he popular professor 
with a tape recorder in his 
band and asked him for bis 
reactions. The whole crowd 
waited spellbound for the ex- 

K rt’s opinion, “it was just 
autlful,” he said, “It Mp- 
pened on schedule and I’m 
proud that science could 
predict such a thing so s& 
curately”. The crowd nodded 
approwngly. For them, Alan 
Friedman had been the best 
part of the eclipse. 


Beer^powered 



Gret Chappell, KimHufihrs and Mike Brearley 


Strange as it may seem, 
Greg Chappell has never 
played cricket in India. Nor, 
for that matter, has he ever 
played a Test against us. lie 
was not in the Australian 
squad that toured India in 
ld69-70 under the captaincy 
of Bill Lawry; and when 
Bedl’s team went to Austra¬ 
lia in the winter of 1977 the 
Chappell brothers were play¬ 
ing for Kerry Packer. Nor 
could Greg be included in 
the team that toured India 
last year, as the WSC play¬ 
ers were still “serving time’’ 
prior to their inclusion. 

“I would love to play here,’’ 
said Chappell. “It’s always 


nice to play in front of such 
mammoth crowds. From 
what I have heard, the peo¬ 
ple here are pretty enthu¬ 
siastic and knowledgeable 
when it comes to cricket. 
One aspect of his character 
that emerged during the 
brief conversation was his 
modesty. “I don’t remember 
bow many runs 1 have 
•cored in Test cricket” he 
said and he was dead seri¬ 
ous. Chappell observed that 
shortly after his team’s ar 
rival in Bombay, they all aat 
down to breakfast and the 
first thing his men ordered 
wss beer. "They’re a ctm 
bunch." he added, smiling. 
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F renzied excttement is 
building up as the two 
Khan brotters, Sanjay and 
JPeroz, arc giving the final 
touches to their respective 
films, l-'eroz is leading the 
race because Qurbosi^s 
completion has been 
announced. However, even 
as the official announcement 
came, Peroz was still 
shooting a few night scenes 
in a five-star hotel in the 
dty. Sanjay’s famous 
Abdullah, or rather the film 
made famous by the fight 


W', 

J.5 . 


MulrnHs look-alike but she 
shook off this image at the 
beginning of her career, 
Bindiya resented being 
compared with Hema; 
obviously, she wanted to 
establish herself as Bindiya 
and nobody else. But there 
was no doubting the fact 
that privately she felt 
delighted at being compared 
to the number one actress 
in the industry. Now 
Bindiya is ecstatic because 
she is actually doing a film 
with Heina Malini. And 




A S recently as two 

months ago, everyon« 
thought that Leena 
Utandavarker bad fallen 
for Ktshore Kumar. There 
were even rumours that the 
two were secretly married. 
Subsequently, people 
thought that Leena would 
no longer be considered for 
the heroine’s role by any 
producer. Imagine a top 
producer’s surprise when he 
received a telephone call on 
New Year’s day from Leena, 
first softly wishing him a 




happy new year and then 
asking him if there was 
good emotional role 
available in the film bo had 
just announced. She was 
apparently under the 
impression that the female 
cast had not been finalised 
and that he might consider 
her for a good role. Come 
to think of it, she never had 
to beg for roles when she 
was working. Now, she may 
have to say goodbye to 
films if she wants Kishore 
by her side. ■ 










Parveen Babi: weighty problern.’i 

between Sanjay and Zeenai. 
is not vet ready for release 
Both the brothers have cast 
Zecnat in the heroine’s role. 
Feroz claims that Zeenat 
looks extremely beautiful 
in Qurbani but Sanjay 
boasts that the lady has 
given her career-best 
performance for Abdullah. 

It's going to be a keen 
fight and no one should 
enjoy it more than the 
audience. 


P liVEEN BABI has 
finally returned to 
Bombay but her producers 
are now worried about the 
visible change in the 
heroine; she has put 
on weight, which is very 
unusual for her and she 
carries the hangover of a 
recent trauma in her eyes. 

B indiya coswami 

has finally realised her 
.secret ambition. She 
entered films as Hema 


. 'ti ..»> 








what’s more, they are cast 
as sisters—^whoever got the 
bright idea of casting the 
two together must have been 
goaded on by Bindiya 
herself; As for Hema, she is 
very amused and gives a 
nervous little laugh as she ,4 
denies any resemblance to 
the younger star. 
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Biiuitya Go.itvami 
and Sunil Dull 
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KHAAS BAAT 


W HAT is not good 
enough for Shashi 
Kapoor is acCeptaUe to 
Kannada actor Anant Nan. 
A couple of years ago, 
Shashi Kapoor wanted 
director M. S. Sathyu (of 
Oaram Hava fame) to 
make a film on any daring 
subiect. Sathyu thought 
for a while and decided to 
make a film based on (an) 
unpublished story written 
by the controversial 
.Kannada author 
* Anantamurthy. Entitled 
Bara, the plot revolved 
around the frustrations of a 
conscientious bureaucrat in 
the famine-stricken areas of 
B.dar In Karnataka. After 
showing initial enthusiasm 
for the project, Shashi 
backed out of it fearing 
that some of the political 
situations depicted in the 
film may provoke the 
censors and frighten the 
distributors. So Sathyu went 
into hibernation and finally 
with the aid of Film 
Finance Corporation 
launched the film six months 
ago. And Anant Nag. one 
of the finest actors in the 
#nuth. gladly agreed to act 
^ in the film. 

A YOUNG film maker 
who launched a film 
starring Sarilha some time 
ago is now accusing her of 
ditching the project because 
she wanted to work for 
another venture which her 
guru (and lover?) was 
directing. Not that such 
things don’t happen but 
Saritha has been acting in 
more than a dozen films. 

H"w come that she hasn’t 
ditched all her producers? 


T*HOUGH his maiden 
A directorial venture 

t phma Ota in Kannada 
)t a smash hit, debonair 
r Shankar Nag Is going 
ahead with a new film 
which is based on a ghost 
story. Once again Shankar 
and Anant w.il be teen 
together. 

O BEY MUTHAM starring 
Sumltra, Jai Ganesh 
and Srikant has not done 
particularly well. Tt is a 
long, long time since 
Sumitra has had even a mild 
hit to her credit. She has 
been wa.ting for the 
release of Maialai Pattalaw 
directed by Lakshml. 
fgfcidentally, the film was «o 
TO released last year as a 
tribute to children. And 
since Lakshml has not made 
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Seema and Rajnikant 


a succe.ssful film in Tamil 
for a long time, cynics 
think that she will not do 
well as a director. 

I N Bombay, one hears that 
distributors aren’t 
exactly rushing to back up 
new Amitabh films after the 
“discouraging” performances 
ot Kala Patthar and 
Suhaag at the box office. 
And yet, what prompted 
two Madras producers to 
pay Amitabh the highest 
fee received by an Indian 
star? Well, the untitled 
project, budgeted at Rs ISO 
lakhs, is inspired by 
Shankar Guru, an all-time 
hit in Kannada. As in the 
original version, the hero 
will play three roles. This 
partly explains the fabulou-s 
remuneration. The film is 
being directed by S. 
Ramanathan; Amitabh is 
quite choosy about his 
directors, and yet, he okayed 
Ramanathan a soft spoken, 
genial person. Not many 


will remember now but 
Ramanathan was the 
director of one of Amitabh’s 
films called Bombay to Goa 
made by comedian-producer 
Mahmood ten years ago. 

D id former villain, 
Anandan, select the 
title of his new film 
Nattaik Kakkum Kai (The 
hand that saved the nation) 
innocently? Or did the 
recent Parliamentary 
election prompt him to go 
for it? Well, one doesn't 
know what the film is about 
but surely Anandan is 
playing the hero and 
ileena is his screen heart- 
throb. 

W HEN will they stop 
teaturing senior artistes 
in those boring first night 
bedroom scenes? Recently 
K. R. Vljaya and Jai 
Ganesh were seen blushing 
and acting coy in scenes 
shot for an up-and-coming 
Tamil film Gowri. 


I rkESPlTE aU the 
! Lf encouragement from 
wife Sheela and the general 

f oodwill of the film industry, 
lero Raviebdsdraa's 
comeback bid isn’t yet 
successful His film 
Bombay Mail 109 vanished 
after three weeks of 
indifferent patronage by 
andiences in the south. 

J UST as one was thinking 
why charming Kannada 
actress Ashwini shquld be so 
reluctant to act in more 
Tamil films, one got the 
good news that she’s going 
to star in Oru Kai Osai, a 
film directed by Bhagyaraj. 
The director himself wHl 
play the hero: be has also 
penned the story and the 
dialogue. 


O NE isn’t surprised that 
for bis dual role in 
J. Mahendran’s forthcoming 
crime thriller Johny^, actor 
Rajnikant got the highest 
reinuneraton yet received 
by a Tamil star. Well, the 
man who was thought of as 
a whimsical actor is growing 
in stature every day. And 
what’s more, 1^ even 
managed to curb bis 
irritating mannerisms in a 
film d.rected by S. P. 
Muthuraman. In the 
meanwhile, Raj.nikant’s 
Bilia (never mind the bad 
reviews) is keeping the 
box office extremely busy. 

S INCE Sridhar’s prestigious 
venture Sounoaryama 
Varuga Varuga starring 
Sripriya, Sivachandran 
and Rathi did very badly at 
the box office, producers 
who were thinking of 
shooting their films in the 
United States are rather 
hesitant now, Ihis is 
certainly not the first tlmi: 
it has been proved that 
exotic locations do not 
always provide exciting 
entertainment. 

S INCE Jayalalitha’a 
comeback venture 
N&diyai Thedhanda Kadal 
was a miserable failure 
(she wasn’t too bad in it; 
other producers who had 
signed a rather slim 
Jayalalitha are now 
certainly worried. But then 
one flop should not stop her 
from staging a spectacular 
comeback. 
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Baginning March 2 

This week the Sun, Mercury and Kethu are conjoined In Aquarius, Venus atone Is In Arles, Rahu, Jupiter and Mars are 
are In Leo, Uranus and Neptune are in Scorpio. The Moon will be moving through Virgo and Libra from Leo. 


' ARIES (March 21 — 

f April 20) An unexpect- 

^ upheaval or journey 

will be followed by 

«.».• .<« ■ financial benefits and 

happier times. Elders retard pro¬ 
gress and cause concern. Young 
associates will help you in your 
career. Take care of your own 
health and that of elderly relatives 
in your family. You will overcome 
your difficulties successfully. Love 
and matrimonial affairs are in the 
offing. Good dates: 3, 4, 6 and 0. 
Ludv numbers: 3, 6 and 9. Favour^ 
able direction: South. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
if- yV. May 22) Take care of 
A'fef Jy your health as well as 
children in the family. 
Quard against colds. 
Courtship and auspicious affairs 
should be deferred. Your financial 
position improves after you adopt 
modern methods. Oo hot spend all 
your gains on pleasure and friends. 
An unexpected journey Is also pre¬ 
dicted. Good dates: S. 6 and 8. 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and' 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: North-wesL 


LEO (July 23 — Auguai 
M) This week there 


(^■‘7 


I'ft 


GEMINI (May 23 ~ 
June 21) Avoid erratic 
changes. Some good, 
^ fortune and haooinass 


M ywr fortune and happiness 
' > \" ig In the offing. You 

will benefit in unexpected ways. A 
promotion is on the cards. Expedite 
business and make changes if 
desired. Elders will contribute to 
your good fortunes. You are advised 
to exercise caution in your love, 
domestic and social affairs since 
disappointment and disillusionment 
are foreseen. Good dales: 3. 6 and 6. 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 10. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: South-east. 


CANCER (June 22 — 
22 ) 

' days of the week are 

not favourable since 
some loss through de¬ 
ception Is foreseen. Love affairs do 
not augur well. Those in business 
will do well. So translate plans into 
action, make changes and travel. 
Your health will improve and child¬ 
ren In the family will make rapid 
progress. Good dales: 4, 3, 7 and 
8. Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: West. 


UfeesJ/yu will be unexpected re- 
verses and some un- 
pleasant changes are 
forecast. Do not arouse the hostil¬ 
ity of your employer. Avoid quarrels 
with your spouse. Accidents and 
illness threaten you and your 
family. Elders will cause anxiety. 
However, you will gain financially 
towards the weekend. Good dates: 
3, 4 and 7. Lucky numbers: 4, 6 and 
7. Favourable directions: East and 
WesL 


* 7VIRGO (AugUM 23 — 
N September 22) You are 

- J liable to bo disappoint- 

' Oji ,1 od in family, love and 

'' ' social matters. Although 

stellar portents are not very pro¬ 
mising, some financial gains are 
forecast. A journey is on the cards. 
You will be rewarded for your 
initiative in indust^. Try not to have 
differences of opinon with elders 
and those in authority. Good dales: 
4. 5. 6 and 7. Lucky numbers: 2. 6 
and 9. Favourable direction: West. 


r'M SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
bar 22 — December 22) 
This will be an eventful 
week in which there 
will be financial success 
and you will make many new 
friends. There might be sudden, 
unexpected disturbances in your 
domestic life most of which will be 
caused by female friends or rela¬ 
tives. However, businessmen will 
profit and employers will be helpful. 
Good dates: 2, 3, 5 and 6. Luclqi 
numbers: 2 and 4. Favourable 

direction: South. 


j LIBRA (Septembw 23 
'jr-v sT — October 22) This wilt 
Y /[\ bo a very successful 
\^ 1' V happy week for 

^ '■ you. Do not allow your 
good fortune to lead to carelessness 
and error of judgement especially 
in your profession. Control your 
emotions. A romance is in the offing. 
Good dates: 2, 3 and 6. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 1 and 3. Favourable direc¬ 
tions: East and North. 


'i *k SCORPIO (October 23 

— November 21) Your 
} capability of working 

'.1 hard, and initiative will 

' —“ bring you success. How¬ 

ever, watch your finances carefully. 
Avoid speculation and keep away 
from legal matters. Refuse to take 
needless risks. An accident and loss 
of money Is forecast. Deal tactfully 
with elders, employeis and those in 
authority. This week is not favour¬ 
able for health, love and marriage. 
Good dates: 2, 4, 5 and 6 . Lucky 
numbers: 2 and 7. Favourable d.rec- 
tlon: West. 


CAPRICORN (Decem- 
^ \l bar 23 — January 20) 

11 ***’ 9 ®'" 

® secret source. 
This week is favourable 
for courtship, marriage and travel. 
Utilise the opportunities which you 
will gain this week. Employers and 
relatives will help you. A legacy is 
forthcoming. Domestic and social 
activities are forecast. Good dates: 
2. 3. 4 and 8. Lucky numbers: 1, 7 
and 9. Favourable direction: North. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
boDfld ^ __ February 19) Now 

f K ■’WI friendships will bring 
I - * happiness. However, 
your separation from a 
loved one will bring a touch of 
sadness. Beneficial changes and 
travel are forecast. Take care of 
yourself and elders in the family. 
A female relative may fall sick but 
will recover quickly. Good dates: 2, 
4 and 6. Lucky numbers: 4, 8 and 
10. Favourable direction: East. 

4 ^}: -f) PISCES (February 20 — 

will pass normally and 
®lders and young asso- 
(SiiWJMea piaieg contribute to 
your happiness. Forge ahead In all 
business dealings. Children and 
Intellectuals will help you. Watch 
your finances carefully. Do not be 
led away by emotions. Love and 
marriage are in the offing. Good 
dates: 2, 3, 4 and 5. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 , 6 and 9. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-west. 
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XARETVI 


chess 


Larawn (BImM 



T«l (Whlla) to mow 


Montraal 79 

Tho grandmaster toumamant held In 
Montreal this spring nas very nearly the 
tournament to ertd all tournaments. I say 
very nearly because although the Intention 
was to bring togettwr all the stronraet 
players in the world, as It turned out there 
were three rather conspicuous absentees, 
namely Fischer, Korchnoi and Mecfcing. The 
absence of Fischer and Mecking did rK>t 
raise many eyebrows. Fischer has consla- 
tently turned down all attempts to bring him 
out of exile since his famous victory over 
Spassky in 197?. arxf Mecking, plagued by 
ill health, has also rarely been seen In public 
recently. The omission of Korchnoi heaver 
requires a more detailed explanation and I 
shall delve Into this subject more deeply In 
next week's article. 

Fischer. Korchnoi, Mecking or no, the 
event was dazzlingly strong. The average 
FIDE rating of the pt^rs was a Staggering 
2,620 (that's over 2S2 on the BCF scale), 
making the event the strongest for many, 
many years and arguably orw of the 
strongest of all time. With such an anny of 
talent collected together, there were bound 
to be some surprises in the final sooiellna, 
as Indeed there were: Isto Karpov, Tal 
(USSR), 12 (out ol 18); 3. Portlsch (Hun¬ 
gary), 10); 4. Ljuboje^c (Yugoslavia), 9; 
Sth-- Spassky (USSR), Tlmman (Holland), 
8); 7th> Hort (Czechoslovakia). Hubnar (W. 
Germany) and Kavalek (USA), 8; lOkh and 
last, believe n or not, Larsen (Denmark), 5. 

The event was played as a double round 
all-play-all, and onfy Tal came through 
unbeaten. Larsen of course was the Joker In 
the pack, tailed off In last place, but the only 
player to beat Karpov. 

Tal's play was particularly Impressive and 
I ipve as an Illustration his annihilation of 
Larsen, whose provocative opening play 
this time proved to be his undoing. 

Whits: M. Tal. Black; B. Lacsen. 

Montreal 1979. 

Sicilian Defertce. Rauzer Attack. 

1. P-IC4. R-G«4; 2. N—KBS, N—OBS; 3. 
P-O*. PnP; 4. NaP, N-B3; 8. N-OB3, 
P—03:8. B—KNS. P—K3:7.0-Q9.B-IC2: 
a 0—0—0, P-OR3; 9. P-a4, O—B2?l 
This move Is common In many variations of 
the Sicilian Defence but is not known to 
theory In this position, which is probably 
exactly the reason why Larsen chose it. 
ia B--4C^ N X N; This and Black's next few 
moves seem to be based on an overs,ighL as 
i n deed may be the whole conception of 
9 0—0271 

li.' b'iiN. P-OIM; 1Z p-ica PxP; IZ 


PxP. N-O*; ia BxB. Not 14. NxN. BxB 
ofwck with advantege ia .. „ N X N. (DM- 
ORAM) And hate itls. I suspect Black had 

Inlsndad to recapture 14.Nx B here, but 

leallaod too lata that this loses to IS. Nx PI 
PxN; 16. BxP-i-, K-«1; 17. 0—08-^ and 
mate next mow. So Black la obliged to'mix 
n* with hla king still in the centre. 

1Z B- B3I An ImportantW n es s s. If 15. PxN, 
QxB; 18. B—B3, B-N2; Black Is still very 
much ailw. 

1Z ..., NxRT Fatal. He had to play IS...., 
N-K7+I. 18. BxN, QxB; 17. B-B3. 
B—N2; 

18. B—08. O—BS: 17. 0-N8I Now the 
black king Is surrounded. There Is no 
OTrnpo 

17. . . .. N-B7: 1Z B-B8-F, B—02; 18. 
BxB-l-. KxB: 20 0-N7-I-, K-<»1; 21. 
Qxn-i-, O—Bl; 22. O—1171 Faced with the 
double threat of mate on K7 and the knight, 
Btack resigned. 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 


bridge 


THE CONVENTION known as the 'unusual 
notrump' has become distreeslngly usual. 
This is the sort of result it cauaw: 


Dealer, East. E-W vulnerable. 
BJ 10 5 3 
B K J 7 S 

♦ J 

« O 8 4 3 


B — 

B O 8 4 

♦ K 10 8 6 3 
B AJ952 


N 

W E 
S 


B A K 9 7 6 

B 2 

8 A Q S 2 
B 10 7 6 


B Q 8 4 2 
B A 10 9 8 3 
♦ 974 

B K 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 

IB 2NT 3B 

4B No No 


EAST 

No 

No 

No 


West's 2NT was typical of the bread. The 
only effect of Intervening on such moderate 
values is to assist opponents in both bid¬ 
ding and play. 

VWst led a low heart, cowted by the Jack 
and Ace. East cashed B K and returned a 
diamond, won by the Ace. South ruffed a 
diamond with B J and cashed B K. It was 
dear now that West, who was marked with 
BOxx, had D3-S5 dlstrltMition. Having 
reached this conclusion. South finessed 
B 7 on the first round and ruffed his last 
diamond with B 10. This left; 


B — 

B 8 

♦ 10 8 
B A J9 


B 5 

B 7 5 

♦ — 

B Q 8 4 

N 

W E 

S 

B A K 9 6 

B — 

♦ — 

B 10 7 


B O 8 4 
B 10 9 6 

♦ — 


After another spade finesse South was 
able to draw trumps arxl make a trick with 
the Oieen ol dubs. Well played, certainly, 
but quite Impossible without the aid of 
West's revealing 2NT. 

you see any defence after the first 
two tricks? Well, try the Queen of spades at 
trick 31 Then, after ruffing two diamonds. 
South has no trumps lefl in dummy. He 
must shorten himself with a heart ruff and 
cannot make a trick In dubs. 


stamps 





SWISS stamps ate notable tor th e ir vtowa of 
•le country's s ple n di d scenery. The flret 
pictorials were thaw high vahMs Issued toi 
1914 and showing vtowa of the ROtli. the 
twin peaks of the Mythan, arxf the Jungfrau 
wHh a peasant girl pereonMylng H elvetia 
The Jurigfrau stamp, a 10-franca Mdue. araa 
m I ssu e d In 1930 aref a mint example of Ihto 
talar issue realiaad C7D in a recant PhHIips 
sate. Price rises tecordad in the 1879adillan 
of-Tha Stamp Catalogue of Sw l taa r tand* 
(The Amateur Coltactor Ltd. 132 pp., G4-40) 
refled the oontiiHiing st re n gth rtf the Swiss 
phlialellc market. As wsH as normal Swtoa 
poetage stamps, the catalogue Hsia the 
issues of the various Intomational agenctea 
In Swltzerlarxl, Induding dtoee of the 
UnNsd Nations olfios in (tonava. 

The six stamps which marked the MMatod 
diaatmamant co td s re t t ca held at Ganaua kf 
1932 still cost toes than C2 in used condition 
but a mint set Is pricad at E27 and the Mma 
stamps overprinted 'SodM dee NaHona' 
for the League of Nationa mall now coat 
fB75 mint or C47 used. 




IN March 1917, as the Flret World War 
dragged on, the Austrian Emperor Charles, 
fearlul for his throne, triad to negotiate a 
separate peace between the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the Allies. Ha and his 
wife, the Empress Zita, held a secret meet¬ 
ing at Laxenburg Castle, rrear Vienna, with 
her brothers, the princes Slxte arxl Xavier of 
Bourbon-Parma, who acted as Inter¬ 
mediaries lor Franca* The negotiations 
came to rrothing and in November 1918 
both Austria and Hungary became repub¬ 
lics. The Empress Zita was portrayed on 
three Hungarian stamps during her hus¬ 
band's brial reign. One marked their coro¬ 
nation in December 1916 and two were 
issued In 1918 for ordinary use. Some of the 
latter stamps were afterwards overprinted 
with the Magyar word for republic, KOZ- 
TARSASAG Npne of these stamps are 
scarce, as many were bought cheaply dur¬ 
ing the 1920-21 inflation. Stanley Gibbons's 
'Stamps ot the World Catalogue' (1979 edi¬ 
tion, 1.680 pp . C9S0) quotes them at be¬ 
tween ^ and 15p each, mint or used 
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THERE HE IS 







m 





' I WANT ^0[J TO MEET EUPORA... 
SHE'S NEW IN MV CLAS5...WE 
.ALSO WENT TO CAMP T06ETHER j 


■>]!«[ CTii;yiwa!f!iWift!iaagj 




I'M PELI&HTEPTOMEET^tOU 
CHARLES...ANPI HOPE THAT WE 
PECOME VERY 600P FRiENPS . 
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INVITING THE ATTENTION OF ALL 
YOUNG HOPEFULS WHO ASPIRE FOR 
A SEATINIIT FOR THE S-YEAR COURSE 

It « • mMlwi ol your coutmt mt l«ith in youiMlI.tlwt yni ililit 
you daiffl lori iNt in ll» Ikit yMt S.TkIi ot «■ IT.By now 
yoi MOilit liavi put m ■ lot at piipiiitofy woit.Kquiring • laumt 
tlMory biH and nlvmg i virlaty of pioOltmvBut wo art aura you art 
tagtf to do mort by way ot gatlini) thoroughly rtady for thia lormidabit 
aiam-.particularly in Phyaica.you tan t tat a limit to tha numbtr of 
problama you raid to try.to raxh a stata ol thorough tall aiauranca 
For.thaPhytKt paptr m IIT Entranca conlinuta to boMIt tha brighttat 
of ctndidatta.Htnca our dalibaiatt concanlrttion on Phyaica 
and attra importanca glvan to tha aubitcl. 

Our MHilLll ii a compilation ol anma ol tha loughaat proruamt 
m Phytka.gtthtrad from yanoua aourcta-and thoir worhad out 
aolutiona by our Profaaaora. 

Tha nnwni it diatiibutad tin to all our Potlal Studanta 
at wall at Clattroom Studanta lor IIT-JEE 1980, 

Wo dart tay -latling wilh our BfflHBDcan bt tha high point 
ol tha oitoaralion bv tlurltntt ol any Itval.galling rtady 
far ina IIT Entranca Eaam 1980. 


BRILLIANT TUTORIALS 


Also Eisborate Postal Tuition for MBBS 
Entranca Exams all over India 


IAS PRELIM'80 

ASK FOR BRILLIANT S SUCCINCT POSTAL 
TUITION NOTES FOR THE OPTIONAL 
SUBJECTS.PHYSICS.ZOOLOGY.BOTANY. 
INDIAN HISTORY.SOCIOLOGY. ECONOMICS. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE.PSYCHOLOGY. 


OUR euEsrs 



That's nothing surprising 
to those who've experi¬ 
enced the many hues of 
our hospitality. Thoroughly 
friendly. Totally profes¬ 
sional with luxury to match. 

Ideal for gueata on a budget. 


B 7 .« 

liin 

Inatent rMervatlon- 
Cell 812061 

Medraa 


230860/231061 

Bombay 

m 

63266 

Bangalore 

6 e«oe 2 

New Delhi 

263867 

Calcutta 


rMga 

\ jiai< w e n A 

W 14 /ESri 

Rcaldenev Reed. 
BingelorC'660 026 
Phone: 83266. Telex 667 


LUXURY WITHIN YOUR 
REACH 



* liitenmtimai 

Meniieth Road, 

Madraa-600 008. 

Phone 612061. Telex: 74B3 


A MINI WORLD WITH MAXI 
COMPORTS 
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this india 



AHMEDABAD : Panic gripped the 
State police headquarters here when 
an armed constable fired off ten 
rounds from his rifle aiming at the 
eblipsed sun on February 16. The 
constable, Velji I^Iuji was on guard 
duty at the office of the Deputy Ins¬ 
pector-General (Arms and Training). 
Later during interrogation the const¬ 
able reportedly said be was a devotee 
of Ramdev who had told him in 
dream to stop the eclipse. He opened 
fire at the eclipsed sun at 3.45 p.m.— 
Indian Express (M. Thomas Kadavan, 
Trivandrum) 

JAIPUR: A fortyfive-year-old woman, 
a resident of Nahari Ka Naka in Jai¬ 
pur, has seen the mythologioal film. 
“Gopal Krishna”, for 112 continuous 
days. According to Shantadevi, her 
god at home .stands quietly, whereas 
the one in the film talks and moves 
about. She had seen another mytho¬ 
logical film, ‘‘Santoshi Mata”, continu¬ 
ously for one year — Deccan Herald 
(P. B. Kumar, Bangalore) 

FARRUKHABAD; The district police 
faced some awkward moments here 
when two brothers, who were arrest¬ 
ed in an alleged armed ‘encounter’ 
v/ith the Suarikh police, turned out to 
blind when produced before the 
^ \dditional District Magistrate, on 
February 9. A medical certificate 
authenticating their blindness by the 
jail doctor was produced before the 
court. The judge released on bail 
the alleged dacoits and has written to 
the .Superintendent of Police for 
drastic action against the police offi¬ 
cial who 'concocted the encounter’. 
According to the police version, Sha- 
bir and Altaf — residents of village 
Kabirpur under Satirikh police circle 
—were arrested along with three 
others on the night of January 9-10 
after an armed encounter and a hai^ 
chase. The police claimed to have re- 
^vered a countrymadc pistol along 
-'with four live cartridges — Northern 
India Patrika (R. S. Saxena, Kanpur) 


piuerb 30 for the ent ry given fifsl 

JAIPUR : Jehangir’s bell of justice 
tolled at the State secretariat here. 
Mr Tola Ram Upadhyaya, a clerk in 
the Education Department at Bikaner, 
taking a cue from the Mughal Em¬ 
peror, has fixed a small bell in front 
of the Seaetariat here and has been 
constantly ringing it since yesterday 
(February 8) in the hope that it would 
ring in the cars of the Chief Minister 
and the Education Minister. Mi 
Upadhyaya wants them to cancel bit 
transfer order. He has also written 
down his grievance on two black- 
boerds placed near the bell. Mr 
Upadhyaya is under order of traasfer 
from Bikaner, his home town, to Gan- 
ganagar. The order according to him, 
has caused him hardship and he 
wants it to be rescinded. Persistent 
in hb efforts he will continue to ring 
the bell until "mstice is done”, he 
says — Sunday Standard (Alok Ku¬ 
mar Gupta, Bhopal) 

JAI.'^UR ; Lala Ram Bhagaram and 
Monan residents of Fan, were lined 
Rs buu eacn for arrang.ng a death 
least. If they do not depooii the hne 
they will have xo undergo three 
munihs’ rigorous imprbonment. The 
Civil Supplies Department conducted 
a raid during tne death feast and 
seized the fo^stufis. They auctioned 
60U kilograms of prepared sweets on 
the spot — Indian Express (Priyanath 
Rufuo, Vizianagaram) 

NEW DELHI ; The teachers and 
parents of some of the students in the 
ueini Aoministration-run Government 
Co-educaconal Higher Secondary 
Scnooi, Vivek Vihar, are engaged in a 
battle of nerves over what one of the 
parents has termed the ‘ broom-stick 
scare”. According to Mr P. S. Goyal, 
vice-prc.sidcnt of the Parents-Teach- 
ers Association of the school all the 
35 studenis of class VUIA including 
g.rb were given a sound beating with 
a broom-stick by one of the teachers 
on February 5, because the teacher 
wanted to teach them a lesson for 
making noise. Ever since some of the 
students due to fright have nut atten¬ 
ded class. When the vice-president 
of the PTA went to the principal to 
take up the matter he was reportedly 
told that "beating” was normal in go¬ 
vernment schools. Mr Goyal dio not 
agree with this practice as being 
‘normar and went tg the nearest 
police station to Icxlge a report. There 
he was told that since the beating 
had not resulted in any fr.ictiire or 
injury it could not be considered a 
cognizable offence. He wrote to the 
Delhi Administration but got no 
‘reply’. So he sent a representation 
to the Prime Minister, requesting that 
the matter be looked into — The 
Times of India (A. D. Nirai Sclvan, 
Rourkela) 


without comment 

DEFECTIONS are there. We have 
to live with it—Swaran Singh, 
after joining Congress (I)- 

WE are dealing with the legbla- 
tors as priority commodity to 
change the situation—^Yashpal 
Kapoor 

WE have done only what ^ 
Janata Government did in 1977. 
What b important b the demo¬ 
cratic process, not personal views 
—Zlail Singh, on the absolution of 
nine State Assemblies 

LET Mr Basu ask hb Party to stop 
opposing the Congress (I) and 1 
shall reciprocate in West Bengal 
—A. B. A. Ghani Khan Cboudhury 

WE are really happy— ^M. G. 
Rdmachandran’s reaction to the 
dissolution of nine State Assemb¬ 
lies, including Tamil Nadu’s 

BLESSED are the loyal Congress 
(I) mcn/For they shall inherit the 
cabinet —Onlooher 

THE Press I think has a record ol 
very irresponsible journalbm. The 
height oi their irresponsibility can 
be measur^ by their initial 
attempt to brand me as a goonda 
—Knmal Nath, Congress (I) MP 

IF Mrs Gandhi’s speech to the 
nation on January 14 b any indica¬ 
tion, she has learnt something 
from her experience...Her langu¬ 
age was sober. She was _ not 
hysterical, which in Kself b a 
great change—Chandra Shekhar, 
Janata Party president 

ARMS could fire in any direction 
—Abdul Sattar, Pakbtani amba- 
.ssador to India quoted in Delhi 
Recorder 

WHEN Janata Government db- 
appeared, sugar dbappeared wHh 
it—headline in Orflonber 

MAYBE what Sanjay says today, 
site (Mrs Gandhi) will aay to¬ 
morrow—E. M. S. Naraboodiripad 

THIS is not the first abuse of 
Soviet power, nor will it be the 
la.st...We cannot afford a foreign 
policy based on the pangs of un¬ 
requited love — Senator Edward 
Kennedy quoted in Time 

I DO not think that any non- 
polilirian could have done better 
than I did...My African trip could 
have been better, but it was still 
good—Muhammad AH 

IT’S he who is getting publicity— 
Film actress Sarika on her report¬ 
ed affair with Kapil Dev 


lllustialion/Ahi uhusan Malik 
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C N.S 


DIARY 


WHO NEXT? 



WHO will be the Secretary to 
the Prime Minister? Among the 
many names on the grapevine, the 
moat prominent is that of K. P. A. 
Menon, an IAS officer belondng to 
the West Bengal cadre. Menon 
was the AddMional Secretary in 
the Finance Ministry in charge of 
Banking and Insurance during the 
tenure of Pranab Mukherjee as the 
Banking Minister. If Menon is 
appointed, then it will be another 
indication of the proximity of the 
pipe-smoking politician from West 
Bengal to the Prime Minister. 


SECRETARIAL 

SHUFFLE 


AN air of uncertainty prevails 
in the corridors of power in New 
Delhi. All the Planning Com¬ 
mission members who were asked 
to resign by the new Government 
were told on the morning of Feb¬ 
ruary 15 that they should leave by 
lunchtime that day. Some of them 
bad hxed meetings for the day, 
but on receiving marching orders, 
packed up their bags gnd left 
without any fanfare. A major re¬ 
shuffle in the portfolios of tbe> 
Secretaries is expected soon. While 
the new Government has not rush¬ 
ed the departure of the Cabinet 
Secretary, Nirmal Kumar Mukher¬ 
jee, be will be relieved of his 
poat in March, it is learnt. His 
post may be taken either by Mr 
Dave, the envoy to Brussels, or B. 
B. Vohr^ the IAS officer who wa.s 
arrested by the Janata Government 
In connection with the CFP deal. 
Among other new faces in the top 
heirarchy may be the former F.P1 
chairman, Mraammad Fatal, who 
is tipped to be the Industries 


Secretary. Fatal was relieved cfl 
his post in the EPI the Janata 
regime. The Coal India Chairman, 
R. N. Sharma, is likely to take 
over as the .Steel Secretary from 
Mantosh Sondtai, who is reported 
to have fallen out of favour with 
the new regime It may be recall¬ 
ed that Sondhi, a former chairman 
of Bokaro Steel, was one of the 
first non-IAS technocrats to ^ 
appoint^ a Secretary at the 
Centre in the earljr Seventies. At 
that time he was given the Heavy 
Industries portfolio and the cause 
of his present trouble b'es in that 
period of his career. 


SILENT SCHEME 


IN mid-February newspaper reports 
regarding a move to retire Gov¬ 
ernment servants at the age of SS 
caused a great deal of oonoem. 
Though the Union Government 
promptly denied the report, it Is 
reliably learnt that the Centre is 
actually toying with the idea. The 
main attraction is that around 
three lakh Jobs can immediately 
be created if the employees ki the 
lower rungs, who have attained the 
age of 55 years, are retired. The 
credit for creating so many extra 
jobs within a year then can be 
taken by the new Government. 
The employees' Snancial interests, 
like gratuity and peasion, will he 
protected by the new scheme. If 
the plen materialises, then many 
Joint Secretaries in their middle 
or late forties can look forward to 
becoming Secretaries long before 
their expected date of promotion. 


MODERATOR 



Shiv Shankar 


UNiON Law Minister Shiv 
Snankar has reportedly earned 
tne wrath ot the hardliners in the 
congreM (i), particularly the 
younger elements. These els- 
menu wanted the Congress (U 
Government to take ell the drastic 
steps, like the dissolution of 
State Aascmldies. withdrawal of 


cases and the scrapping of the 
Special Courts soon after the 
poll results. But the new Law 
Minister, who had supervised 
Mrs Gandhi's defence before the 
Special Courts prior to the elec¬ 
tions, advised the PM against 
taking hasty steps. The hard¬ 
liners feel that the delay of one 
month in taking the crucial deci¬ 
sions has changed the situatiim. 
The Law Minister, on the other 
hand, insists that it has not. But 
the hardliners point out that as 
time passes, the euphoria of the 
post-electicm period will fade out 
and the Government will have to 
face many hurdles, like Che one 
regarding the ratification of the 
Constitutional Amendment ex¬ 
tending the reservation of seats in 
Parliament and the legislatures 
for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled MbM. 


SUPREMELY LINKED 


luc supreme Gouri nas iinxea 
the fate of two poUtidani— 
Chaudbury Bans! Lai, the Con¬ 
gress (1) sUongman from Har¬ 
yana and George Fernandes, the 
firebrand Lok Dal leader. The 
criminal prosecutions launched 
against both by regimes opposed 
to them were withdrawn due to 
political decisions. George Fer¬ 
nandes’s prosecution in the Baroda 
Dynamite Case was dropped soon 
after the Janata came to power 
in March, 1977 and the cases 
against Bans! Lai were withdrawn 
by Haryana Chief Minister Bha- 
jan Lai long before Bhajan La] 
joined the Congress (I). The 
withdrawal of cases against both 
these leaders have been separate¬ 
ly challenged before the Supreme 
Court and they both came up for 
hearing before Justices V. R. 
Krishna Iyer and R. S. .Patbak 
on February 12. The judges have 
linked up the two cases because 
they involve similar legal points 
and the hearing for the appeals 
has been slaved for March 11. 
Interestingly, the reason for the 
court postponing the hearing till 
March was that both the petition¬ 
ers reported that they had not 


been able to aerve notioea on the 
respondents, who Include Banil 
Lai, his son Surinder Singh. Geor- 

g e Fernandes, joumalisu Vlkram 
lap and C. G. K. Reddy, and Rajya 
Sabha member LadlJ Mohan 
Niaam. The petition against Bans! 
Lai has been filed by Manofaar Lai 
of Bhiwani and that againat 
Georgy Fernandes by an advocate 
from Indore, Rajinder Kumar Haln. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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Thesecond 

The largest selling largest selling 
two-in-one: two-ln-one: 



we donrt care which brands are 
In the third,fourth,fifth 
and other places. 


would you? 

The only reason one Bush two-in-one has sold 
more than the other Bush two-in-one is that it was 
introduced in the market earlier. 

And both Bush two-in-ones together are outselling 
all the other brands put together. 

In fact, the only choice you may need to make will be which 
Bush two-in-one to buy. 

Because we believe that it's always great to have a 
choice... even between the best. 

^BUSH 

The N0.1 two-in-ones. 


BediffuRion F/IOC-Sb 
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Service centres 
all over 
the country. 


India’s first pressure cooker 
is still India’s most widely used 
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Books that make learning 
a pleasure 

Books that sntsrtain while they instruct. Books 
that are a delight to own and read. Books 
produced by FEP International. Singapore. 

Just tick the titles you like in the following series 
and mall this order coupon to the address 
given below. Orders worth Rs. 26/* or above will 
be sent free of postage. 

Avail this wonderful offer now! 






Tpjn 

thrilling 

Animal Tales. 

Full colour Rs. 3/2 5 each. 

i .lThe Scorpio'n and the Bulbul 

I iThe Chameleon and the 
Grasshopper 

{ jTho Giraffe and the Lion 

I.lThe Farmer and the Locusts 

: iTho Secretary-bird and the 
Bullfrogs 

! iThe Wild Duck and the 
Catfish 

ClThe Mongoose and the King 
Cobra 

i.lThe Panther and the Leaf 
Monkeys 

; iThe Oitsr and the Fishing 
Eagle 

, :Thd Hyaena and the Spring. 
Bok 



^ / 

i f 


Basic Scianco 
series to hsip 
strengthen the- 

foundations of scientific know¬ 
ledge.Full colour:Rs.3/26 each. 
Full set of 16 with ettractive 
ellp-cass.Rs. 60 
□Air 
inEarlh 
ClElectriClty 

riForces and Measurements 

□ Heat 
□Light 

□Living Things -Animals 
□Living Things—Man 

□ Living Things—Plants 

□ Magnetism 
□Sound 
□Water 

□Animals and their Young 
□Space and Man 
□Life in the Sea 
□Atoms 


Jungle series* 
eleven exciting 
tales to sntartain and acquaint 
your child with various'Itfnde 
of animals. Re. 3/26 each. 

1 iStalky and the Egret 
ri Scaly and the Ant-eatpr 
I iWalog and the Tiger 
I iTorty and the Lizard 
i iBobo and the Python 
; 'Kronky and the Eagle 
I Abdul and the Monkeys 
l' (The Planter and the Dee> 
f Pendai and the Wild Dogs 
I Old Tusky and his Friend 
IjThe Monkey and the rm-jr 

Crocodile Xx 



Imaginatively llluatratad 
Dictionaries. Full colour: 

□ Primary Dictionary Rs.11.B0 
□Junior School Dictionary 
■ Rs. 16.50 


flXIROU 

HIIjBOOKS nVITBlNAnONAL 

4378/4, i^NSARlROAD, 

OARYAGANJ.NEW DELHI-nOOOZ ALLAHABAD b MADRAS 


Learning can be fun with our 
Learn Series. Full colour: 

Rs. 6/-each. 

□Learn with ABC 
l.jLearn with Numbers 
□Learn about Fruits 
f iLearn about Insects 
□ Learn about Animals 
□Learn about Birds 
r iLearn about Costumes 
I ILearn about Fishes 
[ILearn about Vehicles 
; ILearn about Machines 
□Learn about Musical 
Instruments 

U'Loern about Plants and 
Flowers 

rjLearn about the Human 
Body 

( ILearn about Seu Life 




{Busy Bee Learn to Draw 
and Paint series to give 
Vour, child step-by -fstep- 
instructlons on drawing 
and painting. Rs. 2/76 each, 
f 'Animals 
I 'Things I Know 
r^Blrds 

[ jFruits and Vegetables 










I air compressors 



The Indian Standards institution has 
been set up by the Government of 
India to establish standards of 
quality which are accepted interna¬ 
tionally. Hence, it is a matter of 
great pride that Elgi Air Compressors 
are the first Indian-made compressors 
to receive the IS! mark—the seal 
of quality. 



Elgi Equipments Limited 

India House 
Trichy Road 
Coimbatore 641 018 


SAA/ELGI/S64 









Ghfe up smoking 
the same wqr you 

started GradualifL 


namtmter J9xu flnt elgav«n«.> 
probably your wont? Chances 
are you felt s>ck, your head spun 
and your eyes watered. Soon you 
began to enjoy cigarettes and 
even to need them. 

Most people start smoking 
gradually. We feel the best way 
to get rid of the habit is like the way 
you started it—gradually. Unless 
you have tremendous will-power, 

It would be extremely difficult for 
you to stop smoking suddenly. 
Besides, often it results in unfslea- 
sant side effects. 

KUl that urge to smoko, 
bofora It kills yon. 

Koto you OTor thought of tho 
probloms that ariso from clgarotto 
smoking? 

Numorous studios havo docn* 
moatod that eigaratto smokllig is 
assoeiatod with a highor iacidonbo 
of coronary and artorial athoros- 
elerosis (thlokoning of blood 
vassals, rostrietiag blood flow) 
rosulting la what is commonly 
known as hoart attacks. Bosiaos 
thoso, thora is tho all-parvadlng 
foar of eaacor, ono of tho most 
painful and draadod dlsoasos. 

And at home? 

tirnoking can bo agonising to you 
and youi family If as a result 
of smoking you have a non fatal 







heart attack, it could seriously 
affect your family. Besides the fear 
of losing a lovea one, the even 
greater fear of losing the bread 
winner could be absolutely terri¬ 
fying. This continuous tension 
every time you light up. could 
completely disrupt the harmony 
in your house. You oettld save 
a lot of money too. On nn ava- 
raga a thousand n yanr. lan't 
that a good boans? 

la baslaass too you'll notice, 
constant pressures demand abso¬ 
lute physical htness. Can smoking 
give you that’ 

Now don't you think it's time 
you gave up smoking'’CIG-CURE 
slop smoking method is designed 
to make it gradual and easy for 
you. eliminating the evil side 
effects, of a sudden stop. 






Mpdteiliyprovdd. 
•moking mothod. 



PhtM 1 30% 


Ph«u 2 80% 


aliPhSMS 70% 


Phm4 80% 


^NOW^ 



Bow it work* 

There are four conden- 
sation filters in a pack. Each 
one is used for two weeks 

before the next.Smoke inhaled is 
first diluted with air entering 
through a filter vent, which 
increases in size from the hrst to the 
fourth Alter. The mixture then passes 
into a condensation filter chamber 
where the tar, nicotine and carbon 
monoxide in the vapour is 
deposited to produce less 
dangerous smoke. 

Fbrat goes the aeed— then gees 
the habit. 

The first filter reduces tar, 
nicotine and carbon monoxide 
by 30% the second by 60% the 
third by 70% and the fourth and 
final by 80%. This means that the 
last and final step of giving it up 
completely becomes extremely 
easy because your body no 
longer craves it. 

The main objective of CIG-CURE 
is to help you give up smoking 
without any side affects. If that u 
your aim and vou are prepared to do 
the sensible thing. CIG-CURE is all 
the help you'll need. 

CIO-CVM mekea yee eeeeie. 

All it costa ia juat one week's 
quota ofolgarettes. (cost of 
10 packets of averaged-pricsd 
cigarettes) 


X went te be heidthy. 

Please rush one aet of CIG-CURE 
1 enclose lUMd/- (48/-f.4/- 
handling charges) by Money 
Order/Demand draff/Postal 
Order/Cheque*/W 

RAO-STONER (INDIA) 
LABS., 

A Dlv.ol Product Otvtiopmtnl Qioup. 
tea.OREAMII LANE MADRAS -SOO 008 

Name; ■ 


Patent panding 


Address:. 


Pincode: 


* IS diyt for cl«*rancf 









** !Vly Hil'c» a qualified accounlani, 
handling the accouniK in our 
family concern. 

Will her income add on fo mine?'* 


My son wants to return from the 
D S and invest his foreign earnings 
here in a small-scale industry. 

He*^ worried about the taxes 
he’ll face.” 


/ 




This may not be your worry But you 
may have a tax problem we can help 
you with, And the solution could mean 
relief in moie ways than one 

For there are many clauses, many 
cases in which relief can be obtained 
Some exemptions you may not be 
aware of. 

The State Bank Tax Consultancy Cell 
can inform and advise you about the 
ins and outs of these highly complex 
tax laws. As well as: compute your 


taxable income and your taxes, 
be your representative to the income 
tax authorities, help you gel your 
refunds 

It's a package deal. A special 
service offered to all clients of 
State Bank for a small 
fee. For a small 
fee you can # 

receive expert 

advice—in total _ _ 

confidence. savcBJtwulWaO 


Stale Bankofindia 

'm 


Tax planning can save you many worries. 
Contact State Bank Tax Consultancy Cell today. 


This service is available at the Mam Branches at Ahmedabad • Bhopal • Bombay* Calcutta (also 
Park Street Branch) • Hyderabad • Kanpur • Madras • New Delhi • Patna • Also at Nagpur and 
Pune Branches. 


SB. SM 


Small scale & Cottage industrialists.... 




we can help you grow 


Generous incentives 
from the Cottage Cr 
Small Scale Industries 
Directorate Govt, of 
West Bengal. 


* Reimbursement of registration fee, and 
stamp duty. 

* Refund of octroi or entry tax, sales tax. 

* Subsidy on transport in selected areas. 

* Subsidy upto 15% on capital investment 

* PLUS we offer State Grants for 
Research R Development; investment 
subsidy for backward areas; State Margin 
money under Additional Employment 
Programme. 

Fill up the Coupon and send it to us 

If you are \ / Name: Address; 

interested write \ | Standing of firm: 


Whatever your industry. However small suostoy tor oacxwara areas, oiaie Margin 
^ . . . money under Additional Employment 

It may be. We can help it grow. Programme. 

Look at the following advantages that • pHI Coupon and 

we offer you: _|\ --- 

* Subsidy towards rent of sheds H you are \ /Name: Addres: 

in Industrial Estates run by The West interested write \ • a 

Bengal Small Industries Corporation, booklet ' Standir 

and towards rent of land. 'contact: j| lt*ms of manufacture: Annual capacity: 

* Subsidy on consumption of power, DISTRICT J . Twr,.» 

drawing HT power lines & transformer, INDUSTRIES W| ^'^Pl^vment. Type of 

installation of Generators. CENTRE m \ Expansion/Now unit: Any oti 

« 3% Subsidy on interest on 

working capital Loan. W 

DIRECTORATE OF COTTAOE AND SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 

NRV SECRETARIAT BUILDINGS GROUND FLOOR, BLOCK-A CALCUTTA 700 001 


If you are \ 
interested write \ 
for free booklet on 
'contact: . 

DISTRICT i 
INDUSTRIES J 
CENTRE # 


'j Employment: 


Type of assistance sought; 


l^Expansion/New unit: Any other details: 








Little things meana loti 


Surprise your 
wife today. 
HMThasalotof 
little ideas 
for you to 
choose from I 


Sometimes, the best 
occasion for a gift really 
is no occasion at all' 

Like today 

After all, icmember what 
happened for Diwall’ 

You wanted to give your 
Wife something really 
special. But those festival 
expenses, whew they sent 
the Idea up m smoke' 

What al^ut the surprise 
you planned last 
annlvetsaty’ The insurance 
premium you forgot about 
gave you *he surprise 
Instead! 

And before that? 

Wasn’t It a fractured leg 
that crippled the family 
finances:* 

Well, why waste time on 
Idle regrets 



Walk home today with an 
HMT In your hand 

And, even If the surprise 
makes your wife swoon, 
don’t worry. 

She’ll recover. 

To cherish It for years 
and years to come. 

And now available a 
brand new collection of 
Gold Plated models. 


HMT LADIES 

miCHES 

*17 and 21 Jewels 

* parashock 

* and-magnctlc 


Marktllng Diviilen 

TIMEKEEPERS 10 
THE NATION 


Factories at; •Bangalore 
•Srinagar •Tumkur. 


If you've the inclinatk)n,we’ve the time I 


HMT-W-207/80 




March 2, 1980 



VOLUME 7 

ISSUE as 

RUPEE ONE 

AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 


Mrs Gandhi romped home to power criticising the 
Janata-Lok Dal economic mismanagement but her 
first two months in office-have seen tne most rapid and 
ominous rise In prices. Why this apparent unconcern? 
Who la responsible 7 What is the lot of the urban 
and rural poor? 


On the night of Fsbroaiy 25, armed men attacked the 
village of PIpra. The one-sided battle laaM six hours. 
Dawn saw 13 harijans dead and one more succumbed 
to his injuries later. In the carnage the victims had 
been shot, hacked to pieces and thrown Into the 
flaming remains of their huts. The harijan-kunni 
conflict has roots in economic exploitation arKf the 
harijans’ attempt to seek a violent solution to 
their misery. 
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Tha Agfa Isoly-11 iakaa perfect 
•nepahoti of even eplit-eecond 
action scenea, Cloae the 
aperture down to f/11 to get 
juat the right fraction of light 
to the Rim. Set the ahutter 
speed at a faat 1/100 second, 
fast enough to freeze the 
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OPINION 
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Stateless in Assam 

S UBIR ROY’S article, "As.sam’& 

Challenge”. (February 3), is an 
example of true journalism. I ap¬ 
preciate his endeavour to depict the 
trm' picture of the agitation in 
A-ssam. Wo cx|»ct such neutral and 
unbiased reporting made with cour¬ 
age to reveal the truth even though 
oui own faults and sins arc exposed. 
Obvioaslv, this article has once 
again raised the standard of your 
publication. 

TroiluKi/a Bhattacharya, HafUmg 

THANK vou for publishing “Assam's 
Challenge”. We appreciate Subir 
Roy’s impartial report on the Assam 
situation which is unlike the work, 
of some other newsmen, especially 
from Calcutta, who report like the 
spokesmen of a particular linguistic 
group instead of exposing the real 
picture. Indeed SUNDAY has gone 
a long way in revealing! the true 
nature of the agitation in Assam, 
which is against the undeclared in¬ 
vasion of our motherland by foreign¬ 
ers, 

Gauri Pro$ad Bezborah, Gavhaii 

SUBIR Huy's unbiased report deser¬ 
ves praisi! from ull communities. 
But one thing he has not mentioned 
is that the violence started in Assam 
from January 2 this year. When it 
became clear that elections would 
be beld in two conatituenciu of 
Assam. In the oil town of Difbol, 
where I permanently reaide, we 
spent flccpiess nights since January 
2. Thougji we are genuine Indians 
living in Assam sjince 1943, we were 
threatened throughout the nigM. 
The All Assam Students Union and 
All Assam Uana Sangram Parishad 
have several times declared that this 
movement is not against any Indian 
community but against foreign na¬ 


tionals. But this movement totally 
rc’iiiovcd its mask from January 2 
and its real communal and seces¬ 
sionist face became clear to us. The 
Vengali community was their main 
target. They did not caro whether 
a Bengali-speaking person was a 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian. Will 
AASU and AAGSP clarify why 
Indian citizcas were haras.sca, 
why their sniait shops .were 
burnt? I know they will say 
that the untoward incidents were 
the work of miscreants. But, we 
cannot a.*isume almost 90 per cent of 
a community cuiuists of miscreants. 
Rather it is rational to think that 
these 80 per nmt are peace-loving 
people misguided by some fascist 
leaders and organisations. 

As regards CRP, BSP and army 
atrocities I would like to mention 
that the allegations may be partially 
true. But what is wholly correct is 
that, had the CRP and the army not 
been called out. the minorities would 
have peri.shed. Many untoward inci¬ 
dents, oven after the curfew, were 
possible because the civil authorities 
did not co-operate with the arm.v and 
CRP. 

Geiuiine foreigners must be de¬ 
ported But even then one is not 
entitled to kill a foceigner. TTie 
secessionist elements are active in 
the whole north-eastern region. The 
progrc.ssive Aviamesp people are to¬ 
day Si'verely beaten up by the reac¬ 
tionaries. No community is com¬ 
munal. But the. opportunistic leaders 
and organisations are today exploit¬ 
ing the sentiments of every commu¬ 
nity. Secularism appears to have 
become a joke. Those political par¬ 
ties or persons prcachjn^ secularism 
are outca.sts in tnLs region. What the 
now Central Ckivernment will do re¬ 
mains to be seen. We await a per¬ 
manent solution and don’t like to 
lose our honour, peace and property 
once every decade. 

Prateep Sen Gupta, Digboi 

Ckingratiilations for a bold cover 
story. The report itself is neither 
prejudicial nor a one-sided affair as 
the one in another magzine wherein 
the 'Hate Bengali' cainoaign now go¬ 
ing on in the north-eaat was nut 
mentioned. It is now clear from the 
report what the ulterior motives be¬ 
hind the agitation are. 

Sikha Ghosh, New Delhi 

PERHAPS it would have been a bit 
wise tor Subir Huy to have mentiouuit 
a little about the happenings at Lum- 
ding, Ha-lakandi, Karimganj, Tinsu- 
kiu, Nanarkatia and in the eniirc 
Cachar district. May 1 ask him why 
he is keeping silent about the sece¬ 
ssionist activities of the most hatred 
group, Anira Bangali, in Assam? He 
should remember what happened in 
Manctijhapi. Before drawing the last 
conclusion, “but whose economic con¬ 
sequences the Centre will have to 


bear,” he should examine Assam's 
ci'untiiiiic situation. If the entire 
biefuragalas presently in Assam could 
be cinven out then there would not 
be any economic problem in Assam 
and it could bocuine a moat nffluout 
and suimlus state. 

/(. r. Sharma, Mangaldai. 

MY attention has been drawn to the 
the news published in SUNDAY re¬ 
garding Dr Anjan Chakravarty'a 
death. First of all. the incident took 
pUep on December 11-12 midnight, 
Mv .'ion. who was the roommate of 
Dr Chakravarty. told ino thot so far 
us he could remember the incident 
of that fateful night in the Gauhati 
Medical College Hostel, there was no 
knock 00 hi.s door at midnight at all. 
At about midnight my son was pro¬ 
ceeding towards the toilet, but in the 
corridor of the hostel he was sud¬ 
denly attacked by some unknown 
miscre.inis and he fell unconscious. 
After regaining consciousness, he 
•shouled "yVnjan, Anjan” for his own 
help and later on he and the injured 
Anjan were .shifted to the hospital 
with the help of others. The author 
dpserve.s thanks for mentioning the 
tnc’deni. 

Mrs Shantilata Bhattacharjee, SHchar. 

SUBIR Roy’s coverage appears to be 
d mere compilation of statements of 
a Governincnt which for the last six 
months is at the mercy of the stu¬ 
dents, Sangram Parishad and hooli¬ 
gans. This is why the account has 
become a half-truth. He gave de¬ 
tails of para-military brutality but as 
fcir as brutality of the students was 
n.ncerned, he merely said: “38 peo¬ 
ple had died, over 2,000 houses were 
burnt, over 500 arrested and over 
10,000 people were in refugee 
camps”. Why did he try to suppress 
the fact that the Nalbari-Barpeta area 
wa.s calm till December 31. On that 
day the Deputy Commissioner, Kam- 
rup along wHh other police officials 
and student leaders like Prafulla 
Mohanta visited the area and since 
then murmurs were heard against 
the holding of elections In C^ebar 
di-strict. On the day elections were 
lieing held at Karimggnj constituency 
the .students, on the plea of collect¬ 
ing .siiUscrlptlons, started the trou¬ 
bles. As a result many people were 
killed between January 4 and 7. 
Obviously these mass, killings were 
a revenge against the holding of 
elections in Karimganj on January 3. 

Immediately after the incident the 
Deputy Commissioner, Kamrup was 
tran-sferrcd. An Assamese writer, 
Mrs Nirupama BorgohaJn, after 
visiting the villages described 
the. details of the brutalities in an 
Asicamese weekly. Saptahik Kolahar, 
dated January 26. Had Subir Roy 
gone through the articles he wou 
Id have pauMd a while before wri¬ 
ting that the movement pcopip. were 
neither communal nor parochial. 
Tapan Das, Goalpara. 
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YOUR cover story is incomplete 
without a full report on the concur¬ 
rent riot in Cachar district. Your 
story suffers from factual inaccuracy 
when Muslim votes of Cachar district 
are described as immigrant’, the 
chunk of which the Congress (I) re¬ 
pot tcdly received. Similarly, the 
story of ‘char’ land — otherwise im¬ 
portant in the issue—received virtu¬ 
ally no coverage at all. It seems 
nobody in your editorial department 
cared to give such a vital story a 
research-oriented touch. 

On what ground has the Bengali 
ill Assam come to be viewed and as 
a “great chauvinist himself" and 
how and when has the Bengali tried 
to suppress the Assamese language? 
It was not the Bengali who had been 
ruling India, including Assam, prior 
to August 15, 1947. It was not the 
sin of the forefathers of the Ben¬ 
galis that they were born to their 
parents in Sylhet district or in out¬ 
lying native-Bengali zones in Assam 
and their descendants today should 
not regret this ruefully. 

B. B. Taron, Secretary General, 
International Status and Recognition 
for East Pakistan Refugees in 
Dandakaranya, Kondagao, MP. 

In this report Subir Roy, while 
describing the incidents in Nalbari 
district mentions the local residents 
as Assamese Hindus, Bengali Hindus 
and immigrant Muslims. Thus he 
leads us to believe that Bengali 
Hindus are not immigrants and im¬ 
migrant Muslims are not Bengalis. 
He must know well that both are 
wrong. Both Hindus and Muslims, 
under reference, had migrated from 
the same place. Then why cannot 
these Muslims be identified as Ben¬ 
gali? Is the cultural identity ‘Ben¬ 
gali’ reserved for Bengali Hindus 
only? Siibir Roy informs later that 
the Muslims have long settled there. 
But he still calls them ‘‘immigrant” 
while he avoids this word in the case 


of Bengali Hindus, who had migrated 
much later. Hie author finds Ben¬ 
gali Hindu chauvinism in Assam, but 
one may also And it in him. Tbe 
way he treats the Muslims of Nalbari 
is in line with the RSS which has 
long been trying to identify only 
Muslims as immigrants in Assam 
and thus give the movement of 
Assam a communal orientation. 
iMtp Paul, Calcutta. 

Subir Roy has very nicely projected 
the true face of the current agitation 
Assam. But while discussing 
“Mrs Gandhi's options" he has made 
a serious mistake by stating that 
“she (Mrs Gandhi; has received a big 
chunk (of votes) of the latter (immi¬ 
grant Muslims) which enabled the 
Congress (I) to win both seats In 
Cachar". I would like to inform 
Subir Roy that before 1947 (^ebar 
was inhabited by Muslims, Caebaris, 
Munipuris, Biharis (tea garden lab¬ 
ourers) and a few Bengali Hindus 
belonging mostly to the backward 
cla.sses. Therefore, it is wrong to 
say tiiat Muslims of Cachar are ‘‘im¬ 
migrant”. It is the Bengali Hindus 
who had migrated from East Pakis¬ 
tan (Bangladesh) after 1950 and 
more so after 1970, forming the ma¬ 
jority at present. 

Muhmun Mazumdar. Silchar. 

Subtr Roy replies: 1 teas con¬ 
verted to the usage “immigrant 
Muslims” while touring Nalbari 
where I found that every section 
of people had adopted it. Also, 
while the Muslims there had vir¬ 
tually stopped speakmg Bengali, 
the Bengali Hinau had not given 
up his linguistic identity as much, 
I thought the use of ‘‘immigrant 
Muslim” would highlight Mis tra- 
gedy of a people who had inte- 
grated so well. Of course the 
Bengali Hindu is also an immi¬ 
grant. But the usage should not 
have been extended to Cachar. 
That was careless and 1 apologise. 


Rev. Ali 


M uhammad ah on “Prayer” 
(February 3) was most impres¬ 
sive. He has unfolded the philo¬ 
sophy of prayer in a vivid and inter¬ 
esting manner. The subject is not 
new to us but All’s simplicity of ex-, 
pression has made it worth reading. 
Philosophical thoughts on such a 
subject could not have been put 
more simply. He has rightly ob¬ 
serve that consciousness of the ex¬ 
istence of God checks crimes and 
brutality in the world. Not only in 
the rest of the world but in India 
also a majority these days {proudly 
proclaim that it does not believe in 
God. AH’s humility in declaring 
that he is no longer the Greatest 
further strengthens his message. 

S. Narasimha Rao, Paradeep Port. 

WHEN Muhammad Ali says that 
“the praise of God is the prescrip¬ 
tion tor man", does it mean that 
God has created man as bis patient 


who needs his continuous doctoring 
through the prescription of prayer? 
1 would suggest that Ali, who haa 
retired as the greatest boxer and is 
now striving to become the greatest 
humanist, could only achieve his goal 
by becoming the greatest ratfpnaUst. 
He should try to knock down the 
divisive forces of caste, communHy, 
religion, language, and nation¬ 
ality. 

S. A. Veevapandtan, Thanjavier. 


THE feature on Muhammad Ali, the 
boxing superstar, was superb. It is 
indeed sad that sportsiloving Cal- 
cuttans missed seeing him. But we 
hope he will come back in the near 
future to this very homely aty. 
From the articles. 1 get the impres¬ 
sion that he has changed a lot. He 
has shed his rough and tough image 
and donned the one of a jovial 
family man. But at Press confer¬ 
ences he can still sting like a bee. 
That was proved by his performance 
in Delhi. 

Soulik BisvMs, Calcutta. 


Creditable 


I T was indeed highly creditable for 
your magazine to nigtiugat the 
nistonc discovery of a new protein 
by inman biocnemists at the Gentre 
tor Cellular ana Molecular biology 
in Hyaerabaa (February 3). It is 
very unturtuniitc tnot the Western 
Press has snown total disregard foi 
the worK done by Indian saentists 
in this regard and it is shocking to 
note that the name of Mr £. Shyam 
Prasad Reddy was not mentioned in 
their Press release. This young sden- 
tisf is respons.ble for the discovery 
ot the protein. 

O. Utvaiar Reddy, New Delhi. 

YOUR heading “An unusual CSIR 
tan was apt in more senses than 
one. 1 ne diherence between the 
GoMB and otiier CbiR laboratories is 
not just in tne work truey do but in 
rccrunment also. At the CCMB pro¬ 
per criteria are adhered to in mat¬ 
ters ot recruitment whereas in 
many other CSxR institutions it is a 
farce and every appo.ntmcnt is poli¬ 
ticised. And ttic CSiU authorities 
are encouraging this. 

P. C. Mahapatro, Regional Research 
Laboratory, Bhubaneshwar, 
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ByKEWALVARMA 


I TNG Canute ordered the 
tides to recede. But they 
didn't. Price.s also didn’t 
respond to Mrs Gandhi's 

_return to power. They 

continue to rise as they did during 
the non-governance period of the 
Janata and tho Lok Dal. Psychology 
plays an iniportanl part in the price 
rise. Obviously, this Govci nftient’s first 
eight weeks belied the expecta¬ 
tions (or fear) that there was a re¬ 
turn of a strong Government in the 
matter of economic management of 
the country. The initial impact last¬ 
ed a week or two. Traders, hoar¬ 
ders and producers soon returnee to 
the law of the jungle in fixing prices. 
They also realised that the Preven¬ 
tive Detention Act which was the 
first law enacted bv .Mrs G.ii’dhi 
upon her return to power was a mere 
paper tiger People are beginning to 
lose confidence in the capacity ol 
Mrs Gandhi's Government to hold the 
price line. 

If the battle is lost on the psycho¬ 
logical front, then the price i ise is 
always more than wan anted by 
economic f.ictois which are inherent 
in capitalist economies, where profit 
and money are eveiything. All the 
leadinu capit,rli-t countries are atllic- 
ted with inllation. Here is a speci 
men of what the foreign Press cai 
ried in the last one week. “The 
financial markets have been rogi.v 
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terinft their deepening fears that the 
US could now be facing not months 
but years of close to double digit in 
flation." “Inflation jumps to 21.4 
per cent in Italy.” “The annual rate 
of retail price inflation in the UK 
jumped sharply last month, and now 
appears to be beading for a pcal> 
of at least 20 per cent by the carl) 
summer.” “Japan’s inflation rate is 
showing signs that evoke memories 
of 1974, when consumer prices leap 
ed 24 per cent in a single year.” 

Milton Friedman, a NObel laureate 
and currently the world’s most influ' 
ential economist, draws a parallel be¬ 
tween alcoholism and inflation. He 
says: “The drunker enjoys his 
liquor. He finds it hard to accept 
that he really is alcoholic, he is not 
sure he wants to take the cure. The 
inflationary nation is in the same 
position.” Friedman brings out the 
inner contradiction of capitalism 
when he analyses why an inflationaiw 
nation does not take to cure. He 
says: “Many of us enjoy inflation. 
We would naturally like to see the 
price of the things we buy go down 
or at least stop going up. But we are 
more than happy to see the prices 
of the things we sell go up. Whcthci 
goods we produce, our labour servi¬ 
ces, or houses or other items we own. 
One reason inflation is so destructive 
is because some people benefit great¬ 
ly while other people sufler, society 
is divided into winners and losers.” 

We all know that manufacturers, 
surplus agricultural producers, tra¬ 
ders, commission agents, and pro¬ 
perty-owners all make hay while the 
inflationary sun shines. They have 
a vested interest in inflation. When¬ 
ever the objective economic situation 
is even midly conducive to generating 
inflationary pressure, they will put 
all political levers to aggravate the 
situations. They also provide the 
political support base of all the major 
three political parties—Congress (I). 
Janata and Lok Dal. Take the case 
of sky-rocketing prices of sugar. Cane 
growers, the sugar industry and 
traders have made common cause to 
raise sugar prices and all the three 
parties have ronnived at it. 

It was during the Janata raj that 
a Cabinet sub-committee under Babu 
Jagjivan Ram, who was being parad¬ 
ed as the country’s ablest adminis¬ 
trator. decided in 1978 to decontrol 
sugar. Sound economic reasoning 
was against it. In a sensitive agrl- 
wltuipal commodity, whose produc¬ 
tion is subject to .sharp flurtuation, it 
is most diabolical to resort to decon¬ 
trol without building up an adequate 
buffer-stock. Who reaped the bum¬ 
per harvest of the decision, we all 
know. After the Janata, came 
Charan Singh. What did he do 7 He 
tailored the policies in sucli a man¬ 
ner as to ensure a three-fold or even 
four-fold increase in sugarcane prices. 
Charan Singh was followed by Mrs. 
Gandhi. So far her Government has 
been making empty promises and 


giving empty threats. Even the talk 
of nationalisation of the sugar in¬ 
dustry did not scare anybody. Sugar 
continues to remain scarce, fair price 
shops empty and its open market 
prices proh ibitive. 

I HERE is no doubt that 
objective conditions today 
are must favourable for 
inflation. There has been 

_la set-back in agricultural 

production due to drought, and short¬ 
fall in industrial production due to 


man-made causes. Why should capa¬ 
city utilisation of thermal power 
stations fall to about 40 per cent 
from 58 per cent when by del reser¬ 
voirs are drying up because of in¬ 
adequate rains ? Why should pro¬ 
duction of coal decline when import¬ 
ed diesel, kerosene and other fuel 
arc getting costlier and more scarce? 
Why should the railways not fully 
utilise their capacity when carrying 
by road is more costly? There is no 
satisfactory reply to these questions 













except that there has been a collapse 
of the discipline ethos in the coun¬ 
try. Alas, even Mrs Gandhi's magic 
touch in this regard is not yet felt. 
There are no signs of an industrial 
pick up. But when there is a short 
fall in production and shortages, the 
inflationary impact can be neutralised 
to a great extent if there are efficient 
controls and a strong public distribu¬ 
tion system. Earlier, sugar and edible 
oil were the two pillars of the public 
distribution system. But during the 
Janata raj, both these items were 
taken away from the public distribu¬ 
tion system, sugar abruptly and edible 
oils gradually. A.s a result con¬ 
sumers were left high and dry. Mrs 
Gandhi's commitment to the public 
distribution system is also skin deep. 
In the past she was influenced to 
take some decisions in this regard 
by people like P. N. Haksar, D. P. 
Dhar, Mohan Kumaramangalam and 
C. Subramaniam who had a deep 
political commitment to the public 
distribution system. Al.so. since Mrs 
Gandhi believes in ensuring support 
from all sections and classes and 
Assembly elections are round the 
corner she will not take any harsh 
administrative steps against produ¬ 
cers and traders which may bring 
even temporary relief on the price 
front. 

Problems created by shortfall in 
domestic production get accentuated 
by what is called imported inflation. 
As stated earner, alt capitalist coun¬ 
tries are groaning under inflation. 
As a result . whatever we import is 
becoming costlier and costlier. In 
fact, in most cases domestic prices 


are lower than imported prices. The 
long-term answer is to produce as 
muen as possible indigenously and 
insulate the economy, as much as 
possible, from the impact of world¬ 
wide inflation. So long as there is a 
need to import, no Government will 
be able to do anything about 
imported inflation. For instance, 
in some spot deals diesel is being 
bought at Rs. 3.S0 per litre but it is 
being sold at about Rs. 1.50 per litre. 
How long can such a situation con¬ 
tinue? It Is possible to subsidise a 
particular commodity but this leads 
to inflationary price rise of other 
commodities. The total burden of 
subsidies on certain petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, fertilisers and foodgrains is 
over Hs. 1,600 crores per annum. But 
other commodities must be bearing 
more than double the burden of this 
in the form of increased prices. 

Some economists believe that the 
real villain of the piece is the rapid¬ 
ly increasing money supply. In fact, 
Milton Friedman is of the view that 
“in the mudera world, inflation is a 
printing pres.s phenomenon”. Admit¬ 
tedly the Nasik Printing Press is the 
most efficient public sector unit in 
the country. As a result the money 
supply has been expanuing much 
faster—more than double—than the 
increase in material production in the 
last ten years. In 1970-71 if Re 1 
was chasing a unit of domestic pro¬ 
duction and .services available to the 
public, in 1979-60 as much as Rs. 2.07 
Is chasing the same unit of produc¬ 
tion and services. No wonder, the 
wholesale prices index in this period 
increased trom 100 to 225. It can be 


seen that traders and imported in¬ 
flation have also made their contri¬ 
bution. 

One chief reason of excessive 
money supply is that the Govern¬ 
ment has been following a soft 
policy towards resources mobilisation 
to meet its increasing expenditure. 
The high water-mark of this soft or 
rather irresponsible approach was 
witnessed during the Emergency. In 
the 1976-77 budget which bore the 
imprint of Mr. Sanjay Gandhi’s thin¬ 
king, there was actually demobolisa- 
tion rather than mobilisation of re¬ 
sources. The additional taxation 
levied was of only Rs. 60 crores. 
Everybody was happy. But the hap¬ 
piness was short-lived. , Price stabi¬ 
lity, which was claimed to be one ol 
the major gains of the Emergency, 
was lost. The price rise resumed 
and in 1976-77 the wholesale price 
index rose by over 12 per cent. 

Despite Mr. Morarji Desai'.s puri.st 
views, the Janata soon started pur¬ 
suing the “Caucus” ecununiic poli¬ 
cies without the "Caucu.s”. As a 
result of Mr. H. M. Patel’s 1978 
budget, the total budgetary deficit oi 
the Centre in 1978 79 was nearly Rs. 
1,600 crores. No wonder price.s .star¬ 
ted rising from February 1979. It 
was Mr Charan Singh’s ill-luck that 
his appointment as Finance Minister 
coinoded with this. It is also true 
that instead of salvaging the situa¬ 
tion, Charan Singh aggravated it by 
an ill-thought-out and highly partisan 
budget. 

There are suggestions that the easy 
way to curb inflation is to cut drasti¬ 
cally the public sector plan expendi¬ 
ture. There are many who have 
never reconciled themselves to the 
growth ot the public sector. They 
arc always on the lookout for an 
opportunity to axe the public sector. 
Inflation always provides tlKni with 
such an opportunity. This ma.y pro¬ 
vide some short-term relief but It 
will disturb the balance between the 
private sector and the public sector 
as well as restrict the growth of job 
opportunities. This amounts to mort¬ 
gaging the future. The other way to 
curb inflation is to resort to a wage 
frccae and depress the prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce. It Is not a coin- 
ndcnce that in the last decade the 
relative price stability was achieved 
only in those years when the terms 
ot trade moved against agriculture. 
The .years are 1971-72. 1975-76, 1977 
,78 and 1978-79. Poor farmers still 
remember the days when they had 
to sell their potatoes at 10 paisc a 
kg and sugarcane at Rs. 2 per quin¬ 
tal. Particularly in a .year of bumper 
production the Government can 
gang up with wholesalers and operate 
the instruments of credit, pricing 
policies and import-export policies 
in such a manner aS to depress the 
prices of agricultural produce. It is 
also possible to make an impact on 
the inflationary, situation through a 
policy of wage freeze as Mrs. Gandhi 
did in 1974. But the past experience 
shows that the effect of all such 
measures is very short-lived. Infla¬ 
tion is a curse of capitalism and Mrs. 
Gandhi has no power to change it. 
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A big price to pay 


JUE scourge of rising 
prices WHICH Mrs Indira 
uatuiui has so success- 
luiiy used to thrive out 

_Itne previous Government, 

could easily tinreaien lo buoinerang 
on tne Gandhi Government itscit. 

Inc rampant inuaiion wnich had 
gripped vbe country was the mam 
election ptatlorm tor Mrs Gandhi. 
PeopiC, particularly the urban * and 
rural poor were ready to forget 
about tne Lmergency and iUs ex¬ 
cesses, essentially because Mrs Gan- 
dm promised mat it she came to 
power, she would see to it that pri¬ 
ces are kept at bay. 

In lact, soon alter she came to 
power, prices did drop slightly and 
mcm^rs o! the ruling party triuin- 
pnantly declared mat innation had 

once again been conttuered and Mrs 
Gandhi’s promises had been honour¬ 
ed. By the niiddie of January- 

however, prices started diinbrng 
again and m the case of some items 
like sugar mounted sharply. On 21 
February, the linanoc Ministry an 
nounoed that, compared to prices in 
the same period last year, the trices 
in the hrst week of February had 
registered a 22.9 per cent rise. The 
Ministry also admitted that in one 
month alone of the Mrs Gandhi Gov¬ 
ernment, prices have had an overall 
increase ot 0.7 per cent. 

The Ministry announcement relat¬ 
ed only to wnolesale prices. In re¬ 
tail stores all over the country con¬ 
sumers were taring much worse. 
Many commodities had gone up by 
anything from 10 to bO per cent. 
And in the vegetable markets, irate 
buyers found that the pr.ces ot oni¬ 
ons had indeed come down slightly 
but almost every other vegetable 
was much dearer. 

There was also a marked shortage 
ol kerosene in cities and towns 
where it is one of the main cooking 
fuels for the lower middle cla.ss anil 
the working class. There also seem¬ 
ed to be little evidence of fear 
among the trading class and huaid- 
ing and biackiiiarketeeriiig contniueii 
'.o prosper. 

< What added to the cotiunon nian’.s 
growing resentment ot iiiuuntiiig 
prices was the strange apathy ot the 
new Guverninent to come out with 
any decisive, economic measures to 
hold the ilrioi; line. Like the Janata 
I'ariy, lUr.s Gainlhi and her MinG- 
ters seemed more keen to dwell on 
the past rather than plan lor the 
fuMire. While Mrs Gandni hud won 
so resoundingly in the raid-lerin 
polls essciinaily on economic is.sue.s, 
her Government hardly made any 
pronouiuciiicnts in tins regard .iiid 
Seemed to give more imporianre lo 
other issuc.s like the nissolotioii ol 
the Slate Assemblies. 

By itsell the pritt: rise was nolli 
iiig phenoiiiciial and was in keeping 
with the general intlatioiiary tu-nd 
seen in the past. But Mrs Gandhi bad 
hcrselt buiil up an air ot expectation 
by cunsiantly harping on the Janata 
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Governmeiil in«b.lity to control 
prices. The (:nn.i;i<'.s.s(i,) eli-rlion i>o.st- 
eis had iirociaiinod, "Voie tor a 
Goveriiiiii'iit that vvoi ks", but in the 
hrsl bO dav-s ot Ihi- new regime not 
much evKk'Mu ■■I woik was seen by 
coiiimon ih'ople 

111 iIk' c.ip'i 'I, Iteihi, opposition 
I’artie.s were (otfk lo take advantage 
ol the sitiKiiii.il .mu on lebruary 2‘2 
Janata ii.niv i<i imIh’ks nt the Delhi 
M<-tiii|)o/ii.i:i ( ’iiiiril slagt'd a dliarna 
outside ;‘i( w••■lten^e ol Mr I’ranab 
Mukhei ■'In- ComiiK I'eo Minister. 
'I he (ionii(!l members demamled that 
the tmvei nnieiit lake immediate 
step,s 111 hi mg down the piices. 

For a (.lovernmonl that had come' 
lo power to conquer intlatioii, the 
.sitiinl.on w.is highly «-nibairas.sing. 
The Government could explain away 
marginal prire increases but there 
were some basic items like sugar and 
edible oils which h:.d risen in just 
oiw month by nearly oO pet wilt. 

UluUt lot mslanu; 
cosi au P'.f c.ent iiime on 
jLuuiuuiy III.Ill 11 uiu a 

Jiiuiiui <ii;o .ti.ii an nii;.’ 

__.Jti.oie amj pel > I'lii lame, 

lh..n IL dicl .1 .ve.u C»ll' I'tife-. 

IK.-*; oy lo |>i‘i ‘•■111 ju mil- I'.imsit i.l 
ivji. i.am.iii -, i-j-e ji.u S../V t’l-i citlt 
i.inp.ileu iij me same peimu kkh 
ye,ii. f.vsU oiii.viuui on rose py ,jij 
pel c.eui lloiii l.Lii yeai s puces. 


sigiiiuLouiiy, lue price ut food 
ariiLtcs ruse at a mucu faster rate 
tOan luduufaciurua gouus, woich 

lueans tuai lue current nutation hit 
tOe poor lar mure uiau it did the 
ricn. tne wnuiosate price inuex tor 
tucxi aiticics lur instaucu ruse trooi 
Ibu.i on t-eoiuaiy tasi year to 

221.2 on tne same day this year. 
Mauulactured guiMis However rose 
train zuoM lasi year only \o 
tins year, uuring tne tirst month nt 
Mrs GuUdms Guverument tne whole¬ 
sale price iDuex ot toud arucies rose 
Ironi itu4 so it^L 2 wiii.e inanutaciu- 
red goods accuaity came down trom 
22p.b to 223.9. 

The coming Asseinbiy elections 
have tuixher cuiiipiicateo the picture, 
and caught Mrs Ganuhi betweea the 
boms of a diieinma. On tne 
one hand, it she dues nut take imme¬ 
diate measures to cumrul the price 
rise, it is bound to attect her electo¬ 
ral tortunes. Tne collapse nt the 
Janata Goveimnent in less than three 
years is anip.e precedent that if any 
Government does nut deliver the 
goods, the people are going to reject 
it, no matter how popular it may ini¬ 
tially be. Alvhougn the opposition 
Parties arc in a shambles, tnere are 
too many shrewd pulit-aans in the 
oppoaitic.n to mtss the chance of 
Using Mrs Gandhi's own weapon 
against her. 

At the same time, the coining state 
elertioiis are a hindrance on the Cen¬ 
tral Government to pass any drast.c 
legislation against the trading class. 
Mrs Gandhi’s pul.ticul psyche instinc¬ 
tively wants as broad a popular base 
as pos.sib]e. H is tnie that the new 
Government li.i.s pa.v-sed the Preven¬ 
tive Detention Bill against boarders, 
and blackmarketeeis but it remains' 
to be .seen how miiih it will be used 
before the As.sembly elections. The 
ti'iding i'(imiiiiin.tv bns traditionally 
been a powerful tacSor in clection.s 
:md parliciilarlv so in Assembly elec¬ 
tions, where local politics plays 
an iiiipoitant role. 

It is not siirrii ising, th<*reforo, that 
Mis ('liindbi b,is rem.lined quiet 
.'iboiit .siciii measiire.s against traders. 
Ohvimi.-Iv sbi- does not want to re¬ 
peat CJiaiuniiii y Chiiran Singh’s mis¬ 
take ol di’pi'iidiiii! on one .social clas.s 
nlmie. to win elei lions 

r.vi'ii it she musters the politi¬ 
cal will to II--I' the vtiek on traders it 
can only have a limited effect. The 
best example ol Ibis is the price pat- 
lein uiiimg tne J'anergency. When 
'Viis g,.imIiii insi iic-cKirid the Kmei- 
j;viiiLV III.. tune, Ittoj, the pi'ue.s tell 
uia.-tic.ilty hut by April, I97<i. Ihey 
-.laiK'd 1 liiiibing WHO a venge.iiice 
.ind esieeded by lar Iheir i-arlier 
p. .'Ik. bv the tune the March l.ok 
''.iliii.i e.eelion.'- w* re Imld. 

It Is mtei.-.tiiit; to see liovv the 
(.[ 111 - gi.io i ■' It miti.itlv .md fh<.n io,se 
m l ie . ..Kt't-. nt tile I'loi'-igeiicv In 
I;!;:, 'wo iinmiiis la-l'Me tin; 

I iii'i.iiuv was derkin-d, the eonsii- 
III-r !..i<-. index tor the imlusnial 

1 / 
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working clau wm 278. Thia fell to 
2V8 by December, and dropped to 265 
by Marcti, 19‘<6. But in April, it etart- 
cd climbing and by October, the 
price index had reached 280 crossing 
the April 1975 level. It went on to- 
reach 285 in March, 1977 — a good 
seven points more than it was just 
before the Emergency. 

The price pattern in the wholesale 
uricc index is the same. In April, 
1975, the index was at 175.4 but by 
March next year dropped to 162.6. 
From the next month, prices started 
ciimbiiiM and by July that year had 
exceeded the pre-Kniergency level by 
two Index jmints and by March 1977 
reached 182 — 7.0 points more than 
the April, 1975 level. 

I HE price pattern 
during the Ernergciicv 
tnuntus ineretore, demo 
Ushes the popular myth 
jthac Mrs Ouiuhi could 
declare the i:.mergency and simul¬ 
taneously iigut mtlation. Emergency 
measures can at best hold the price 
line or even make it drop for only a 
lun.tcd period oi time, 'there is just 
no way ot trying to combat piecemeal 
the inherent distortion m the produc¬ 
tion niecnani.sm in the country whicli 
is the basic reason behind the price 
rise. 

Mrs Gandhi's problems are likely 
to mount in the coming months since 
the ettects of last year's drought will 
actually be (eit in the latter part of 
this year. She can do little but hope 
for a good monsoon this year and 
consequently a bumper harvest. Tem¬ 
porary relief can be sought by stop¬ 
ping exports and increasing imports 
but the expected rise in petroleum 
pr.ccs will drain away much of the 
toreign exchange resources that the 
Government has' built up. 'Fhere Ls 
also the new factor of the gulf coun¬ 
tries evicting Indian workers which 
again will prevent foreign exchange 
reserves from rising rapidly. 

On the industrial front, there is the 
terrible power situation, low produc¬ 
tion of coal and slow movement of 
goods trains to plague any economic 
policy that the Government is plann¬ 
ing. While all three are essentially' 
management problems created by 
negligent or inefficient management, 
Mrs Gandhi's Government is yet to 
show any, imagination or inclination 
to handle the situation firmly. 

In addition, there Is the question 
of planning itself. The Janata Gov¬ 
ernment had changed many of the 
basic planning policies of the earlier 
Mr.s Gandhi Government. While all 
mombers of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion of the Janata regime have re¬ 
signed, the new Government has 
not shown much haste in setting up 
8 new Planning Commission. 

The continuing price rise and the 
consequent growing . resentment 
among the people are the Arst indi¬ 
cations that there are troubled times 
ahegd for Mrs Gandhi. She has 
shown remarkable courage and ima¬ 
gination in making a spectacular 
political comeback but she will have 
to show far more if she wants to 
avoid another mid-term poll in the 
coming years. 






What has she done? 



A tUt'sel tjiif iia. 

MM I SHE has played a hiK 
hoax on us. Wc 
thought that she will 
do sumctbuig but just 
. aothing has happeae<i. 

The prices just keep on rising. 
Tell me Babuji. wnat is the point 
of coming to power if you can’t 
do a<tyvhikg for the poor 
Kasturi, a sweeperess who stays 
in Shakarpur, a North Delhi slum 
is bitter today about her dedsion 
to vote for the Indira Congress. 

A crowd collects. Nearly every* 
body in the slum voted for the 
Congress (1) candidate. Just two 
months back, the whole slum had 
been* covered with posters and 
festoons of the Party with photo¬ 
graphs of Mrs Ganubi prominently 
displi^d. Some cd them stiu 
remain on the walls. Tearing oii 
one ot the posters with Mrs 
Gandhi’s face on u.a.iother woman 
of the colony rips it into many 
pieces. “When Indiraji had won, 
wc ail triumphantly went to the 
local baniya who is a Jansangbi 
and told him that he had better 
lower his prices. He just smiled 
and said, just wait and see, your 
Indiraji will not be able to do any 
thing about the pricea They wii 
double. Don’t you know that them 
was ahal (famine) in the villages 
last year”, she said. “We did not 
believe him at that time but now 
after a month, we know that ht 
was right. Indiraji is helpless 
She can’t tackle these baniyas. 
Just like the Janata, it will be 
baniyaraj all over again”, the 
woman said gloomily. 

Complaints pour in thick and 
fast from other residents of the 
colony. “Do you know the prici.' 
of sugar? Seven rupees a kilo. 
Okay it is less in the ration but 
bow much do the ration shops 
give? The Janata had reduced the 
quota and now Mrs Gandhi has 
reduced it even further. What are 




we to do ?”, said one. “And i^ur 
prices are rising even faster. Why 
they have more than doubled in a 
few months”, another resident 
pipes up. They admit that onion 
prices have come down, but com¬ 
plain that the prices of all other 
vegetables have gone up. “An.^ 
even onions have come down from 
Rs S to Rs 3.50. Nowhcie near 
the old prices we had to pay”, they 
lamented. 

Apart from the rising cost of 
food articles, the tremendous rise 
in kerosene prices plague the slum 
dwellers. According to them ti 
local authorities send a truck 
every day to sell kerosene at con¬ 
trolled rates of five litres for Rs 
8. “But. before any oi us can get 
near the truck, the kerosene is 
sold off to blackmarkelecrs who 
have a deal with the truckwallah. 
Later the same kerosene is sold 
to us at Rs 2.50 a bottle which i.s 
less than a litre. We thought Mr^ 
Gandhi would settle these black- 
marketeers but the same old 
tamasha goes on”, the residents 
said. 

The resentment to the rising pri¬ 
ces is not limited to the poorer 
.sections alone. The lower miduii. 
class is equally vocal about what 
they consider the disappointing 
performance of the GuvcTument 
of Mrs Gandhi. Jagdisli Prasad, 
a Government lower division clerk 
who live in the Lodhi Colony—a 
South Delhi Government em¬ 
ployees’ colony, feels that he has 
been taken fur a ride. He too 
bad voted for the ludira Congre.ss 
because he fell, “only she can 
bring about some discipline'. 
Prasad admits lli.it it is too earlv 
to come to a judgment, but he. 
is angry about the Government's 
apparent inditference to the grow¬ 
ing inflation. “Mrs Gandhi could 
at least announce some basic steps 
to control the price rise. Thi.-> 


would at least hold the price 
level even if prices did not come 
down. Bat what we find is tli. 
'same sort of anardiy and indis¬ 
cipline that the Janata Govern¬ 
ment encouraged”. Prasad said. 

Prasad who earns about Rs 550 
has to support a family of five 
on this salary. “It is absolutely 
impossibte, I teU you. to make two 
taas meet. I am lucky that 1 
have got a Government quarter. 
But I have a number of ooUeagues 
who have to do with private ac¬ 
commodation. C]an you imagine 
their plight. What with rents 
going up so much", he said. 

I Prasad is also worried about the 
coming budget. “We have aheady 
given up eating eggs, fish and 
' meat. I think after the budget the 
kids will have to do without milk 
as well I don’t know what will 
happen. We are living on the hope 
that Mrs Gandhi would come to 
her senses and do the things for 
which she had been voted into 
power”, he said. 

The upper mtddleclass is also 
affected by the rising prices. Diiip 
Mohan, a young management 
executive has just sold his car. 
“It’s just too expensive to run a 
car any more. I think 1 will shift 
to • scooter or motorcycle. I gues.v 
there will be a fall in status but 
what to do, 1 just can’t afford it”, 
he said. Dilip Mohan feels that 
the only way prices can be 
brought down is to declare an- 
otter Emergency. “The onlv 
sensible dedsion that Mrs Gandhi 
has taken in her career is to 
declare the Emergency. We arc 
still paying for her later decision 
to revoke the Emergency and 
declare elections. The Janata 
Government proved a mess despite 
all sorts of populist postures and 
if Mrs Gandhi tries to follow their 
example, she will be sunk. The 
on^ way you can rule this coun- 
fery is through the danda (stick). 
No other method will suffice”. 
Dilip Mohan is frankly reactionary 
in his attitude. 

A restaurant owner was, how¬ 
ever quite sceptical about the re¬ 
actions of the middleclass and u 
pcrclass to rising prices. "There 
is so much hullabaloo about in¬ 
creasing prices, but there are 
more and more customers in my 
restaurant even though I have 
hiked my prices twice in the pas 
year. Actually there is a lot of 
money in this city. Peopte just 
pretend to be poor. 1 am no 
talking about those who live in 
slums. They might be having dif 
ficultics. But the rest of the 
people who scream from the roof¬ 
tops about rising prices, have 
enough money to buy the stuff, 
whatever the cost”, he said. 
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'The villagers are fed up' 

By SUDEB ROYCHOWDHURI 


-[MET old and wiiened 

huM Caaad at the week- 
^ fuuu or v^Uage market 
(d Nilgaadha. wbidi 

_ its about turee miles 

away from Baraiat, to toe norta 
ot Calcthta. Ue had come to 
laell a basket of brmjals at toe 
marib't from Sarpaoim village. 1 
ttiKco him toe price of one kg. 
Hubbiog tus hand on his grey aiubble 
he said: “Baou. tois is a wholesale 
maTKei. This year has been a had 
yeijr tor pr.ces. I don't even get 
Ms I for a mauod. And 1 ha»e had 
to sell the brinjals for Rs 6. Tuat 
means a kiiogram of brinjala coats 
only 15 paise. Un the other hand the 
price ot everything else has risen 
rapialy. Mustard oil, for exampie. 
costs Ks 17 a kg. And kerosene is out 
of sue market. At Uackmarket rates, 
kerosene 15 available for Bs 3.00 to 
Hs 3 . 0 O a litre. It is available at ration 
shops for Rs 1.60 a litre but vhat is not 
available to the poor. Sugar has 
totally vanished from the market. 
And gur also costs around Bs 3.00 
a kg". 

Clad only in a dirty lungi and a 
banian, be spoke of the hard times 
he was facing. He had brought the 
brinjais from his lields only to sell 
them for IS paise a kg. The same brin- 
jais cost seventy paise in the markets 
at Calcutta. This did not benehl 
fanners like Fakir Cband at alL He 
had seven mouths to feed, and they 
lived solely on the produce- of his 
fields. If he did not earn enough 
money he would be forced to sell his 
cr.ttle. The mortgafie business in the 
village was fiourishmg in these hard 
times. The prices of essential com* 
modities were rising rapidly and the 
poor farmers could not keep pace. 
They, therefore, bad to pawn not only 
their valuables but also their Iwass 
utensils. Apart from all this there 
was the diesel crisis which had all 
but crippled the fanners. The farmers, 
thus, no other alternative but to 
sell the crops within the village itself. 


At the same market, I met Mr 
Subodh Banik. a middlc*a^ man. He 
lives in the Government quarters in 
Sndepur near Barasat with 14 family 
members. He is not illiterate. Failing 
to vet a job be started bis own vege¬ 
table business. He told me: "Nobody 
thinks about us. See. there are 
baskets of vegetables and aKbough I 
have the necessary finance I cannot 
buv them. There Is no conveyance 
to take the vegetables to Sodepur 
becanse of the scarcity of dieael. 
Whatever diesel there is, goes to the 
towns and we in the villages receive 
nothing. The farmers are suffering 
and so are we wnolesalers. I buy the 
vegetables from here snff sell them 
in Sodepur. For the past one week. 
I have not been aUe to buy anything. 
While 1 have not been able to earn 


any money 1 have had to buy 
nc'ccs-sities like kerosene, mustard oil,' 
spices, etc. at high prices. Can you 
teil me how 1 will maintain mv 
family? 'Ihc prices of vegetablc.s are 
yoing down but the prices of other 
thing.s are rising •apidly". 

1 ^. of iNilganuiia in a village called 
Berabar.d, 1 met Mrs NandKa Rana, 
a primary .school teacher and a 
iiuttber ot three children. Her hus¬ 
band also teaches. In the I’oursc of 
our conversation, she said: “Earlier, 
there were a lot of advantages of 
living in a village. Now it is no longer 
so. Coal and kero-sene are nut avail¬ 
able. Mustard oil i.s lis 20 a kg. Ins¬ 
tead of kerosene I thought of u.sing 
some other oil but that too is a costly 
affair. Sugar cannot be seen at all. 
Whichever I’arty comccs to power, the 
plight of the people from the villages 
remains the same. The leaders pay 
oniy lip -service. Have they ever 
thought of the people who remain in 



A ktTcisewe queue 


their needs. His words ecdioed the 
same sentiments: “Sir, prices of 
everything are rising. Our wages 
have not increased in the same pro-- 
portion. This year the vegetable crap 
has been good but for us it is useless. 
We will have to sell ail that at a loss. 
From the next season, we are going 
to plant mu.stard. lliis is the first 
time I have come to the town for a 
Job. And it is only because it is im¬ 
possible to make both ends meet. I 
have married recently and that is 
why it is necessary for me to find 
work. Whatever I earn by labouring 
throughout the day wdl be spent in. 
Iiuying mi^ard oil, kerosene, etc. In 
the past tliree years the prices of 
essential commodities have doubled. 
In mv family there arc seven mem¬ 
bers and the only earning qiember is 
any f-.tlier. Now 1 am earning too. 
lint together our earnings are in- 
^uiruicnt’’. The picture was the sam'c 
in almost every village 1 visited. The 



darkne-ss throughout the night? 
Kero.sene has disappeared from many 
shops in the village. Wherever there 
is a little left there are long queues 
and only a litre per head is being 
sold. Ihe people from the pandiayat 
keep on saying : ‘There is nothing 
to fear. Kerosene is coming. The 
present scarcity is due to the dis¬ 
turbances in Assam’. Take sugar, 
the people in the towns receive 100 
grammes per bead per week while in 
the villages only 75 grammes per 
head is sok). Why should there be 
this partiality? Further, in the modi¬ 
fied rationing areas foodgrains are not 
available all the time. Sugar is one 
such commodity. The blackmarket 
rate is Rs 6.80 a kg whidi is beyond 
the buying capacity of th« villagers". 

Near the Barasat bus-stop, i met 
young Ruidas Malo, looking rather 
worried. He had come in seardi of 
a job to Barasat. His father is a 
fanner and the quantity of grain pro¬ 
duced from their fields barely fulfils 


farmer and the villager could not 
keep pace with the rising prices. 

I met a shopkeeper near Barasat 
station who told me that people had 
quarrelled and fought recently over 
kerosene oil. “My demand is for a 
thousand litres but 1 received 300 
litres only. As H is there is a 
scarcity of essential goods and to top 
it all there is this trouble over dis- 
tribiKion. The villagers are fed up," 
he said. “The difficulties of the com¬ 
mon man will not be lessened," 
said Nandakishore De. a farmer from 
Barasat. "Earlier, we used to buy 
sarees at controlled rates. Now these 
are not available. To buy a saree of 
the same quality now one has to 
spend Rs 30. We farm¬ 

ers only want the Government to 
make adequate arrangements for us 
for selling our vegetables at fair rates. 
But no Government is willing to do 
that.'As a result, the small farmers 
have never been able to come out of 
the clutches of middlemen". • 
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WHCN BINNX BLOSSOMS... 
DCUGHTniLTHINGS HAPPEN 



Like eye-catching prints. 
Impressive designs.. 

In soft, lovable fabrics 
-100% polyester. 


polyester blends and 
cottons. Binny blossoms 
into a beautiful new world 
of colour and design... 
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My son doesn't like 
school anymore 


By Rev. KURUVILLA CHANDY 


C] 


Y son had been in love 
with his school from the 
very first day. Unlike 
other children he did 
not cry when left alone 
at school. Instead ho cried when 
he had to come away. Six weeks 
later, he cried because he had to 
Ro to school. 

The little fellow was only three 
years old and had just joined a 
nursery school. Wo did not send 
him there because wc wanted to 
start him early on a career of ac- 
quiriiiR book kiiowledRi', but be¬ 
cause we wanted him to have an 
opportunity to play and interact 
with children his age. Living in 
the church compound, in a non- 
rcsidential area, he has had no 
playmates and so nursery school 
"was merely to compensate 'hat. 

S To our dismay we discovered 
Uhat the children were to be in 
.^uniform. Uniforms are symbols of 


regimentation Undoubtedly ch Id- 
ren must leatn the value of group 
disciplines, however, nursery-age 
children need, not a curbing of 
their in.sl;ni‘1ive curiosity about the 
world, but the freedom and joy of 
discoveiy While uniforni.s do not 
in themselves limit the child’s ex- 
ploratoiy nature, they are symbols 
that piesage the total style of ope¬ 
rations. Othei disiiiiiyirii; loature-- 
were that the children jvere to 
have two text hooks--.me foi the 
alphabets, and another fot num¬ 
bers What was really fr'Klitoning 
was that the.se Ihi ee-year-olds weie 
to have even a homework diary 
We .shared emr concerns with the 
tcai-hcrs but were told that ot.ier 
parents did not feel tlie way we 
did .-jiid would not think of school 
as sihoo! unless there was some 
book-Ieainim; and homework. Foi 
just a few mouths heloie S'liool 
began we had hoii Td and eared foi 


a little boy who went to sehool. bo 
our son had been wanting to go to 
.school like his little friend 

1 

The first day of .school came, -My 
wife took him to school and witen 
she said that she was going home, 
ho just wished her good-bye. She 
i-onfe.Sscd that she was a lilUe dis¬ 
appointed that he had not cried. 
Imagine her chagrin when she dis¬ 
covered that while other children 
were relieved and glad when their 
01 deal at .si-hool was over, our .son 
cried because he had to come home. 
Fortunately other parents were 
concerned about their own. or they 
would have wondered about the 
kind of home we had. 

The first couple of weeks the 
children just plajed. Tho.se wore 
our .son’s happiest days at school. 
He a.ssertcd himself in his choice 
of toys. He wa.s a loner still be¬ 
cause' he did nut know the local 
language But he enjoyed liim.self 
And then word wa.s sent home ilial 
he would need to start takiii'; his 
books to school. Two weeks later 
the homework diaiy was called 
for. 'When he canu' back with it, 
wc discovered th.it In* wa-- scliedul- 
od for a test in 10 day.’ iinie and 
he had to learn 13 tiuisciv ihymes 
la English, a couple in Hindi, nuni- 
lu'is one to ten, the lellci.s ';i' to ‘p 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



The night 
Pipra became 
a graveyard 


S. P. SAGAR reports on the violent outburst of a 
class'caste conflict that has simmered for generations 


T 10 pffl oa the night or 
I'cnruary 'a>, me dogs of 
Pipra village in Patna 
di^ict began to bowl 
ominously, snattermg the 
calm of the surrounuiiigs. Toe eight 
men on guard outy tlwi nigbt knew 
that mere was danger atoot. In a 
little wnile there were sounds of 
activity in the iiekls around the viU 
age and the nanjaiis ot Pipra began 
to hurl s\one.s ar tiic shadows. Given 
a fair chance to defend themselves, 
the inhabitants ol Pipra might have 
been abic to save \lu‘iii.^elvc$, but no 
one was going to give them any 
chances that tatei'ul night. An esti- 
tiiutcd 4UU peopli* surrounded the 
hamlets and began throwing kerosene 
soaked nrebalts onto the cruuc hovels. 
.Soon the blaze troni the huts threw 
leaping shaoows and Iri the eerie 
scene. One group ot marauders forc¬ 
ed their way into one ot the huts on 
the periphery ot the village and 
.slaughtered nine people there. First 
they were shot, then they were hack 
ed to pieces and hnally thrown into 
the leaping ilanies. Men, women and 
children met the same ghastly fate. 
There was no quarter given that 
miirderoii.s night at Pipra. 

In another nut, three more people 
were slaughtered, bringing the death 
toil to 13. One more succumbed to 
h,.s injuries on the way to hospital 
and several others were wounded. 
Even as the carnage took place, the 
survivors took shelter in a brick 
bouse that was under construction 
and began hurhng brickbats at their 
attackers. It was an impossible situa¬ 
tion: brickbats against a bail of 
bullets, but the inhabHants of Pipra 
continued their resi.stance till 4 am, 
six hours after the initial attack. 
When the invaders retreated, they 
left behind them roasted bodies, dead 
animals and burnt huts. Pipra was 
no longer a village. It was a grave¬ 
yard. 

The police could only enter the 
area at dawn. They had tried to do 
so earlier, at 3 am, but the lights of 
their jeep were thought to herald a 
new wave of attackers. The villag¬ 
ers had directed the fury of their 
brickbats at the jeep and in the 
uproar, a constcble was injured and 
the police posse had to retreat. 

M URDERS, extortion and 
looting bt crops are not at 
all unusual in the area 
around Flora. Ine piace 
swarms wita hrearms— 
most ot them iLegaliy maautactured. 
'I he landowners in tnls area, the 
Poonpuon uoanaruha - Masaurhi - 
NauDaipur beit are generally inver- 
mediate caste kurm^s, wniie the 
peop.e who actually tul the land are 
the narijans. Tne weaker secuons 
supply tarra labour m return tor 
meagre wages, i^md owners usually 
operate hand in giuve with criminals 
aiid tae weaxer seaions nve in a 
constant stave of oppression and fedr. 
For generations, the relavionsnip 
between the two ctasses has been 
that of masver aad aert. 

Now and agun, vhere were in- 
cideatti of agrarian uprismg, but ttieae 
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took a daaKerou:> turn after 197a 
Landboiders would be killed by 
mybtenoas asaaiiantSt whom the 
police would refer to eupheinb>t.caliy 
■extremists . 

The climax came in 1975. The 
>ol.ce killed 14 people, believed to be 
.xtremisis, in an encounter at Gno- 
rauan in the Masaurhi police area. A 
short while later came the retalia¬ 
tion. Tea rifles were snatched from 
some Home Guard.s at Akbarpur and 
to date, have not been recovered. 
Poor communirat.uns have plagued 
the guardians of the law in this area 
and extremists and lawtess elements 
I have rrvehed in the sKuation. Killing 
of land owners became almost 
rout.ne: one kurmi leader recalled 
no less than 22 incidents of rich 
kurmis being murdered in the last 
ten years. Every time the pattern 
was the same: the land owner would 
be shot and then hts bead would be 
cuopped ofi. 

it was against this backdrop that 
the pruvocauon for ibe npra murd¬ 
ers muH up. On July 26 last year, a 
kurmi landowner named iiwarka 
Singu was snot dead at 3 pm one 
aticrnoon at iiekuii, near t-oonpoon. 
Most ot tne accuoed were harijans, 
ana tne attituae ot the kurmi land¬ 
owners began to haraen towards the 
hanjans. ui their minas, ail kurmi 
ffluroers were the work of the hari- 
jaus: a dangerous nre was being 
stoked. 

The weaker sections began to raise 
tbeir voices tor better wages and 
better working caad.tions. lu some 
cases fuodgrauis trom the farms 
would be looiea, wune >n others tney 
would oemana “donations” tram the 
laodlorus and the latier, having no 
option, would have to oblige. Leader¬ 
ship came from units of pohtical 
Parties waiting in the wings. In one 
incident at Tulsi Cbak, a fear-stneken 
kurmi named Lagan Singh parted 
with several meunos of rice by way 
of “donation” to a band of militant 
barijans. As far as the landowners 
were ctmeemed, the writing on 
the wall was dear and they resolved 
to face the dtallenge unitelly. They 
held secret meetings, collected funds 
and formed a committee: the Kisao 
Suraksba Samity. 

The chairman of the semity was 
Bhola Singh, a prominent landowner 
in a village called Kalyan Chak, one 
i*j|im from Pipra. The treasurer was 
■another kurmi landowner, Deonandan 
Singh, from Kamalpur village. Acc¬ 
ording to one report, a sum of Rs 
50.000 to 60,000 was collected by the 
landowners to adiieve their ends. 
The first spark that culminated in the 
carnage at Pipra waa lit on December 
Bhola Singh, the chairman 
of the samity, was murdered in a 
field barely one km away from his 
own village. The attack took place 
8 t dusk md Bhola Sindh*# head waa 
cut off and carried away by bis 
assailants. The dead man’s brother, 
who was an eyewitness to the 
murder, named four barijans as the 
accused. Significantly, however none 
of the accused beteaged to Pipra. 
According to the police, they were 
an “well-known NaxaVtes”. 


The next death was that u1 Deoiian- 
dan bingb, the trc:.sun-r ot the 
samity. rour people attacked him at 
11 am on January 31 inis year. No 
one was accu.>cd, but the tacts them- 
selves weie txiiituaiun. LH-onandaii 
Singe was on bad term.s with his 
own caste, the kurmis, and at the 
same time, he bad taken a punitive 
tee trom the residents ot a nearby 
viltage. Su-spicion could have reined 
anywiicre. But, for the kurmis, the 
murders of Ltwarka Singh, Bhola 
Siiigh and Deonandan Singh all had 
one Hung in common: the invisible 
hand ot their arch enemies, the 
hanjans. 

Tne division was complete: the 
landowners on one s.dc and the 
labourers on the other. 

The residents of the village of 
Kalyan Chak suspected the harijans 
of Pipra. There is, however, no 
evidence ot any wage dispute between 
the landowners of Kalyan Chak and 
the labourers of Pipra. Indeed, the 
whole economy of Pipra bad, over 
the years, become dependent on the 
weaitt of Kalyan Chak. barely one 
km away. The resWenU of Pipra— 
wKh the exception ot one faxn.ly—are 
eitaer landless or own nominal tracts. 
The latter do not own enough laud 
to support themselves. So the people 
ot Pipra work all the year round on 
the hekls of their Kalyan Chak 
nia.stcrs. Their daily wages amount 
to “a seer of khesari and half seer of 
sattu given aa a midday meal in fields”. 
There was another reason behind the 
suspicion of the landowners pointing 
at Pipra. The murderers of Bhola 
Singh had fled away in “the direction 
of Pipra village”. In wldHion, Bhola 
Singh’s cousin, Radhika Singh, had 
maintained a harijan “wife” called 
Taramuni over the last 20 years. 
Taramuni, who was only 35. stayed 
in Pipra and was suspected to be an 
informer of the Kalyan Chak kurmis. 
Her presence became too mudi for 
the barijans at Pifira and they ex¬ 
pelled her one day, whidi only serv¬ 
ed to irk Radhika Singh. The odj^ 
were stacking up against Pipra. _ On 
one or two occasions, Radhika Singh 
threatened the harijans, after which 


a nightlong watch was set up at 
Pipra. *1116 harijans decided not to 
approach the police: “After all, who 
listens to the poor? 

PTER the Pipra UUiofs, 
the police discovered that 
the attackers had left 
bettind a pair of ahoes 
and a coarse red towel. 
Tile .scent ot ihe former lad a police 
trauviiig dug to tue house of Bhola 
Singn in Kalyan cnak.. The scent of 
th«; towel leu to the bouse of Kesri 
biiigii, anotucr kurmi, 

A huu&e searc.i at Parthu village 
iiiiearined 64 cartriuges ot .315 cali¬ 
bre. wiucti tallied with the 70 odd 
caririUges recovered irum Pipra. The 
huu.so belonged to yet another kurmi 
Icinuuwner, Saailcnuia Singh, who 
dues not possess a gun licence. As 
the CKi' party approached Parthu 
village, a harijan opened nre on them. 
He wd.-> later apprehended and is 
alleged to be one of the people who 
tiHJh part in tne attack on Pipra. Of 
tne 3y accused, tue most important 
are tne kurmi mukh.a and sarpanch 
of the area. 

It is Significant that the Pipra 
attack took place a week after the 
Bihar As.wmbly was dissolved. Bcichi, 
Par3sb.gha and Pipra are all beads 
on the same chain: sporadic cases ot 
class and caste confrontations 
between the rural haves and have- 
nots. There are 6-81 million landless 
agricultural labourers in Bihar, a 
hgure which corresponds to 39 per 
cent of the total working population 
in the state. The Land Ceiling Act 
—which has been in force since 1962— 
notwithstanding, landowners in 
Cbamparan, Purnea, Katihar and 
Saharsa continue to retain thousands 
of acres of land. The surplus land 
acquired so far totab no more than 
2.32 lakh acres, of which 1.3 lakh 
acres have so far been distributed 
‘‘Officially” among the landless. In 
most cases, it is barren land, while in 
others, the allottees have bMU indis- 
possed to take it over. The oollective 
consciousness of the harijans is being 
aroused, but the kulaks still rule Uie 
roast. There b still a long and 
bloody conflict ahead. ■ 
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COMICS 



f NO/ NO/ I HIRED THIS 
^ BOAT FOR MYSELF/ 

, YOU'LL CAPSIZE IT/ 






'iW 












r BUT I DON'T WANT TO 60 TO 
/WASSIL/A/ I HAD A LOT OF 
TROUBLE FINDING A ROOM 

WITH FULL Board in nicae, 

AND I DON'T WANT , 

W TO MISS LUNCH ! ^ 




\ WELL, THIS ISA > 
BOARDING PARTr 
BOUND FORMASSILIA 
SO rOUft LUNCH 
WILL HAVE TO 
SO BY THE 
BOARD.' 


WrW'A'f fT'S 
ALL VWJSCLS. 
NOT AN 
OUNCfi MT, 
U«»T^ , y 
s^<«u«Cie/^/ 





*AC»C TO NiCAS. 
I*VS OOT A AOOM 
THCAt^ W>Th ^Uuu 
aOAAD. 


, / GOl^46 BAC< TO 
, ' MCAE 3'' =-:A? WHA't 
!/ WITH THE M STRAL 
I M.NO UP? /ESUv/IUS 
I*. ti^uPr/NS IS nothing 


TO IT/ ARE YOU 


CRAZY ? 


n>/« V mm lAcr 
rtMm ' mvmt* so 
■70 rttm SOUTH 
OH SAUL ON 
HouoA>rf 











■I'. 


Is/ 




w:.v 'V 

"V■ f ' 











































m- 




-it 




cir* 


^5r.. 

K. 




'^1 

^ ■ 




‘ikM 


i 


/cIsar/ 

/ COMPANY/ 


* 


vV-' 


v-^C • ^ 


M-iSi 


'-*■ 


g 

rIliWiI 


1*1*^ 


NO, NOT that one / I'M 
NOT JULIUS CAESAR, 
I'M CESAR 
DRINKLIKAFIX, LAND¬ 
LORD OF THIS 

INN. ^ 






%is 










«> wR 


HEY, HYDROPHOBIA / 
GET SOME FISH 
STEW COOKING/ 






F«! 


.->“1 




NO THANKS, 
WE'D RATHER 
HAVE SCAT'S 
MILK... 


p-im^ ^ -M \di 


GOAT’S MIUK... BOAR...Tr>U 
WOULDN'T BE THE TWO SAULS 
THOSE CRAZY ROMANS ARE , 
AFTER, WOULD YOU ? 


fl. 




i 






>1Si*ii<si J 


'\r. 




'■■r 


THEN WELCOME TO MASSiLIA / 
DRINKS ALL ROUND ON ME .' 
Mll-K FOR you, PA6TIX FOR 
US/ 









NOT 
FOR ME, 
THANK6 


i,; IT/ * I 






|'«inF ^ 


i 'i 


WHEN I OFFER DRINKS ON THE 
HOUSE, SIR, PEOPLE DRINK THEM 
IF THEY DON'T WANT TO SEEM' 
LIKE A FISH OUT OF WATER / 


* 1 ^ 1 ^ 


y —^ 


|■‘WV' 






' ‘If- ■ I 

'■■ ' lsi,v 


il'A 
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CONTEST 


It's everything you ever dreamt of. 
Win a fantastic 30-DAY TRIP 
FOR TWO-ROUND THF WORLD! 
See 23 fabulous cities. 

Have everything organised for you- 
hotels, food, sight-seeing...the lot! 
And, as if that isn't enough, 
let Rs. 50,000 in crisp, new 
ank notes.Start counting! 


g; 




Lean back and slip into a 
world of dreams. And 
ima(jine the thrill of 
waking up and finding it 
all come true! What would you 
do if you won a ticket around 
the world...? 

Feel so tall, you'd tower over 
the Eiffel Set your cap at 
anyone you choose Meet a 
Mermaid and'wow'her. Have 
everyone dance to your tune 
while you remain as insciutable 
as the Sphinx. And come bark 
with stories taller than the 
skyscrapers you left behind' 
Enjoy yourself dreaming on . 
and pretty soon you'll discover 
you've finished the first part 
of the Contest! 


Two 
2nd Prizes 

Each a 21-day tour 
for ona to Europe. 

To 8 exciting cities 

(OR Rs. 15,000 in cash.)j 

Also two 'VIP' Suitcases 


Tst Prize 

A 30-day tour for twO'— 
round tha world! 

To 23 fabulous cities 
, Plus Rs 50.000 in cash 

I (OR Rs. 1,00,000 in cash.y 

Also a 4-piece set of w 
'VIP' luggage 


Four 
3rd Prizes 

Each a 14-day tour 
for ona to tha Far East. 

To 4 exotic cities. 

(OR Rs. 8,000 in cash.) 

Also a ’ VIP' Suitcase. 


Bags of 
Consolation 
Prizes 

150 ’ VIP' Overnighters 
ind Variity Cases. 


All you do is have fun! 

Part I: Wa've given you 
6 illustrations, eech associated 
with a particular country. 

Just identify these countries. 

Easy.? To make it simpler still, 
we've given you two alternatives 
in each case. Tick the one you 
feel IS correct. As an example, 
we've already given you the 
first answer! 

Part II: Write an interesting 
caption to the photograph of the 
Sheikh silting on a camel. Try and 
capture the mood of the picture 
and link it with 'V.I.P.' luggage 
The line should be in English 
(you may add a foreign phrase 
if you wish) and should not be 
longer than 15 words. 

One...two...three...GO! 

Here are 3 points you may want to 
keep in mind. Read them. And then 
go ahead and write the winning 
caption. 

1 'V.I.P.' luggage is available 
in two ranges—Classic and 
Travelite. 

2 There are over 300 items of 
'V.I.P.' luggage. In 12 lovely 
colours. 

3 'V.I.P.' luggage is made of 
tough polymer with sturdy chrome 
channels and high-impact locks. 
Important! Every entry must 
be accompanied by a cash memo 
for any item of 'V.I.P.' luggage 
purchased on or after 

1st February 1980. 

Prices of 'V.I.P.' luggage 
range from Rs.i25 to Rs. 560. 
Last Date for entries is 
31st March 1980. 
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laying Down 
TIm» RuImI 

.. 1 . The contest is open to all 

I Indian citizens residing in India, 

I' except the employees of Blow 
Plast Limited, Aristo Plast Limited, 
Sista’s Private Limited and 
their families. 

2 . You can send in as many 
entries as you like, but each entry 
must be accompanied by a cash 
memo tor any item of 'V.I.P.' 
luggage purchased on or after 
1 St February 1980. The luggage 
may be from either the 'V.I.P.' 
Classic or ‘V.I.P.' Travelite ranges. 

'3. All entries must be submitted 
only on "WeTI give you the 
World!” Contest Entry Forms, 
which are available at all 'V.I.P.' 
dealers, or on the Entry Form 
in this advertisement. 

4a Fill in your full name, 
address and the caption in capitals, 
in English. 


S* Superserlba ''We*ll give you 
tho World I" Contoat eloarly on 
the anvaiopa and mailyour Entry 
Form to Blow Plaat Limitad, 
P.O. Box 914B, Bombay 400 028. 

6. All entries must arrive on or 
before 31 st March 1980. 

7 . Wo undertake no responsibility 
for any entries lost, delayed or 
damaged in transit. 

8 . Entries must be sent by 
ordinary post only, NOT by 
hand delivery or registered post. 

9 > All entries become the 
property of the Company. 

10. All prizes are subject to 
Indian Tax Laws wherever 
applicable. Winners will have to 
make their own arrangements 
for passports, visas and eligibility 
for foreign travel. 

11. Illegible or incomplete 
entries become invalid. 

12. Judging of entries will be 
done by an independent panel. 


The judges' decision will be 
final and binding, and no 
correspondence will be 
entertained. The winners will be 
those who have selected the 
correct answers and whose 
caption is judged to be the best. 
All winners will be notified by 
post. The names of the 1 st, 

2nd and 3rd prize winners will be 
announced in the Press. 

13 . All tours announced in this 
Contest are in the form of Package 
Tours organised by SOTC Travels 
£r Tours in cooperation with 
Air-India and are subject to the 
rules and regulations of such tours. 

14 . All tours proceeding out of 
India are subiect to the rules and 
regulations of the Reserve Bank of 
India and will operate as per the 
prevailing regulations and 
permissions being granted for the 
operation of such tours. 


ENTRY F0RM:"WE1L GIVE YOU THE WORLD!" Contest 


CUT HERE! 


PART I: 


PART II: 




I O'France 
□ Italy 


□ Russia 

□ Turkey 


JV 4 


□ Britain 

□ U.S.A. 




□ Danmark □ Thailand □ Greece 



'Irv ‘ 

.. 


• * if a.'V.- . 


FILL THIS IN BLOCK CAPITALS 



I agiee to abide by iha rules of this Contest. 


Signature: 


><eeeeeeeeeeeee»«aeeeea«teee»c«aee«e* 


>CUT HERE 


I Cafrtion 


t (Write in English, in not more tnan 15 words. The caption must 
mention the name ’V.I.P.') . a 


-M- 

An^hera in the world 

BLOW PLAST LIMITED, 


P.O. Box 9145, Bombay 400025. 



HUmVriVmATINTHEWORLDAREYOUWUmnFORI 


SiSta'S-BP.10820i78-R 














Awards 



or nearly two decades, Wills 

ndard of excellence in its own spheie. O^/er the year ' inlpir^s ih. 

s excellence has been recognised and appreciate .maK-wt-on <« long ..s -t expresses the 

millions of consumers. made tor each other' mood. 

(clebrate this achievement and to demonstrate VVhatyouhaMetDdo .„.h other- 

:o,Uinuingcomn,i.rn™. to excellent St 


ontinuing commiimeiii lu 

lls F ilter introduce the'Madc For Each Oth er Awa rds 
Excellence in Photography 1980 


/10Q,0tM) prizes 

ateurs; 

PVize; Rs IVJOO 
(j Pdze: sRs ^500 
dPri7±‘;R'^ ,000 

Awat s cadt. 

ie^ionals: 

t Prize: Rs 30,000 

A'varQs; Rs 10,000 each. 



SimDlv, do your iH'M - 

mo<^ on film Create somelhinu that is a tribute 
to the spirit of excellence 
Fw both amateurs arid prcfessioiTals 
The comftetition has been divided into an 
amateur and a professional cateRorv with a 
different panel of judges for cacti. Photographers 
who undertake commercial assignments will 

be eligible to enter only m the 

entrieswill be judged on the basis of. 1. Excellence 
2. Thematic strength 3 Imaginativeness- 
4 Composition and S. Technical quality. ^ 

Closing date : Marc h3l, 1980 

for detailed rules, contact IIC or HTA j ^ 

««iws or Wading photographic stores and C S 



book stores 


sianiraiiv wamiing nifiAREHE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


. date: Marc h31,1980 

i rules, contact I IC or HTA j » ^ 

eading photographic stores and ^ K\ 

Filter and tiAacco . 

pertectly matched 


ftatR wvi^Q 

VVIUWMMM 

QGttlK9HE 

tmmtm 





distinguish between colours, iden¬ 
tify animals (even to the extent 
of knowing the difference between 
a cow, an ox and a buffalo) and 
know classroom manners. We pro¬ 
tested again and were once again 
given the excuse that other parents 
just wanted this sort of thing. 

Around this time, he had a six- 
day bout with a severe cold and 
cough, when we kept him back 
from school. When this period of 
indisposition was over and he had 
to return to school, he threw a tan¬ 
trum. So many days away from 
school had in no way whet the 
school-going appetite he had mani¬ 
fested earlier. The teacher’s ex- 
lanation was that because he had 
een away from school for so long 
he had got into the habit of 
staying nt home. I simply cannot 
buy that because my son had cried 
to go to school on holidays and had 
cried when school was over and he 
had to come away. Now he says, 
“School is bad". At the time of 
writing, he is resigned to the idea 
that he has to go to school. I rather 
think that the change of attitude 
has come about because school is 
no longer play. When 1 said that, 
1 was told it could not always bo 
play. Quite right. But I contend 
that the play is over too soon for a 
three-year-old because education¬ 
ists are giving in to the pressures 
of anxious parents who know no¬ 
thing about education and child 
psychology. On the other hand, 
parents may be just reflecting the 
piesent educational miU,eu of a spi¬ 
ralling amount of school and home¬ 
work. 

When I was a schoolboy, an 
eminent educationist used to visit 
my parents. Once seeing me at 
rny thick volumes on chemistry and 
physics, he remarked about how 
children were being overloaded in 
our country, making them care¬ 
worn. He is still in the fleld of 
education and still talks of the need 
for reform. So, too, have other 
educationists harped on the subject 
of reforms and the need for giving 
back to our children their child¬ 
hood. But it has all been talk. No 
'One is implementing even his own 
'"ideas, let alone those of others. For 
instance, everyone decries our ex¬ 
amination system and its faults. 
The same people head schools 
where performance at a test (a 
stereotype of all examinations to 
come) determines all future oppor¬ 
tunities on the basis that all poten¬ 
tial ability has been assessed at 
once. Branding for life in this 
fashion is sheer injustice. Quality 
of one’s previous life-experiences 
and opportunities, nervous state at 
the time of testing, and pet%onal in¬ 
clinations are not considered as 
factors Affecting the performance in 
a given test. When these tests arc 
administered to kindergarten child¬ 
ren they become inhuman end un¬ 
just. 

Talk is cheap, but change is cost¬ 


ly- Tor one thing it wiU cost the 
state’s approval vmich depends en¬ 
tirely on conformity to the regula¬ 
tions. A reformer by that rule is 
a renegade. Another factor that 
hinders change, and it follows on 
from the state’s approval, is that 
a reputed institution affords the 
head and/or sponsoring organisa¬ 
tion tremendous power in society. 
Thus change could bring a loss of 
power. One wonders whether even 
Christian institutions, founded ori¬ 
ginally on missionary principles, 
are concerned about having a re¬ 
demptive and reformative role in 
society. I refer to Christian schools 
and colleges, because they are defi¬ 
nitely the trend-setters in the realm 
of education. I suspect that the pri¬ 
mary interest in bringing education 
to the illiterate, the downtrodden 
and the oppressed has been given 
up, and increasingly the concern 
now is to extend their facilities to 
the well-to-do, the well-placed and 
the ones with power in society, so 
that ecclesiastical bodies will have 
that much of influence in the eche¬ 
lons of power. Their policy of ad¬ 
mitting only “first cl^ material" 
is a case in point. These are those 
who have been able to afford learn¬ 
ing opportunities that prepare 
them for school- Those who fail to 
qualify are those whose parents 
could not afford them educational 
toys and picture books. Sending 
children home with work to be 
completed, is another way of con¬ 
tinuing the denial of equal chances 
in learning. The child of uneducated 
parent? who can neither help him 
with his work, nor afford him pri¬ 
vate tuitions is bound to fail in 
this system. While these are only 
indirect results of a system that 
favours the “haves', the authorities 
have alsu been known to grant 
employment opportunities to wives 
and admissions to children of Gov¬ 
ernment ofiBcials or otherwise well- 
placed persons in preference to the 
more needy and deserving. It is 
a you-scratch-my-back-I-scratch- 
your's exercise. 

Power is a heady thing. Who 
does not enjoy having it? The 
proverbial corruption that follows 
in its wake, does not always take 
the form of blatant graft. It can 
be the enjoying of privileges and 
the lulling of the reformer’s con¬ 
science. So that he is satisfied with 
merely voicing an opinion without 
laying his life on the line- Our day 
has seen loo many armchair re¬ 
formers, who have become adept at 
conferring, verbalising concerns, 
passing emphatic resolutions and 
moving on to the next conference 
on the next ‘in’ topic. What we 
need today is a moratorium on all 
conferences and then reformers 
who will go to the stake. And I 
hope the reformers will hurry up 
while children are still children so 
that they will not have to miss out 
on the joys of a care-free child¬ 
hood. ■ 
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IROM four and a half mil¬ 
es mga, uie landscape 
arouba japifUtSar is pre- 
dominamiy aibrren. 'i'iie 

-Igruuno, so far Deiow, is a 

dark brown tnat cootrasis snarply 
wicn tne Uue ot the snyune. Ttiere 
IS no green; evcryuung is m varying 
siiaoes 01 brown, aimost UKe a mono- 
curuiiie. Mottling moves on me ground 
ana u is many mites of airspace be- 
ture you notice me nrsi roaa, a tmn 
grsjy ribbon tnat is easily visible from 
tar away, tor it stands out m snarp 
contrast to tbe desolate surroun¬ 
dings. You notice a small cluster of 
hucs ana tor me urst time, a touch 
ot given on tbe land. iWn there is 
emptiness agam and as Jamnagar 
approaches, you notice tnat me landi' 
scape is cnanging gradually. HaKing 
across the land are irregular, mis¬ 
shapen tracts that probe the barren 
land like skeletal angers. Tncy stand 
out harshly against me rest of the 
land features, tor they are the stark, 
lighter brown of desert sand. 

Vet, strange as it may seem, Jam- 
nagai' aty, set amidst mis inhospita¬ 
ble terram, is fast becoming an is¬ 
land of wealth. Local residenis have 
a saying that goes: “Throw a stone 
and you'll either hit a camel or a 



Jamnagar's 
mysterious millions 


DAVID McMAHON tried to find out 
where they come from 


miliiunaire'*. Sometimes k becomes 
diincuit to tell whether the camels 
outnumber the millionaires or vice 
versa; and there are plenty of camels. 
But frivolity aside, Jamnagar, with 
its pupuiauon of four lakhs, ranks as 
one ot tbe foremost industrial cities 
in the state of Uujarac. rill just a 
few years ago, it was a place of lone- 
linesa, consisUng of a few small hou¬ 
ses and a cluster of villages, surroun¬ 
ded on two sides by dcsei;t, the Guil 
ot Kutch on tbe third and the Ara¬ 
bian bea on the fourth. Now, there 
are factories springing up overnight; 
the aty has exi^anded; new houses 
are appearing with startling rapidity; 
from a myriad different areas drift 
the pillars of smoke common to all 
industrial cities. Jamnagar, once prac- 
liraify unknown, is rapidly making its 
presence felt. 

There is money everywhere, in in¬ 
credible quantities. You don’t have 
to go looking for people with wealth; 
they are all over. Ihe local tailor, by 
whose scissors the entire population 
of the city swears, and who is by all 
accounts, as good a man as one 
could hope to hud and as honest, has 
a bungalow that looks like an ardu- 
tect’s dream, lit is single-storeyed, 
painted in pastel shades, has a swing 


in the courtyard and bougainvillaea 
along the walls. Copstruciion is un¬ 
der way for an extension to the bun¬ 
galow. This is just one example, 
there arc several more. One of the 
local dhobts (washermen) has no 
problem carrying the inevitable bun¬ 
dle of clothes around the dty. He 
does not hat^ to trudge for miles 
along the dusty roads or wait for a 
bus to take him to his destination, 
for he has his own scooter and a 
flashy crash helmet. One of the milk¬ 
men in Jamnagar has a second source 
of income—he doubles as the proud 
and prosperous owner of a tmtton 
factory. 

rhe people to whom I spoke give 
me a variety of reasons for the pre¬ 
sence of such wealth. By far the 
most interesting was the smuggling 
theory, which was endorsed, among 
others, by a senior customs official. 
In the past (no one could tell me 
exactly when k started or when it 
took a decline) smuggling set the 
trend for the economy of Jamnagar 
and each smuggler kiqg had bis own 
empire, ilieir greatest asset was the 
terrain, for the thousand-mile stretch 
of Gujarat coastline was geographi¬ 
cally silked to their purpose. Law 
enforcement officers and customs 
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iMSife-eyeir loofctwts at .cer- 
iMil poiHts wmidi were known to be 
favoured tbe smuMlera. Contra* 
band in tbe form of aoM, wrist-wat¬ 
ches, nylon, perfumes and drugi>, 
emanatina from sources in the Ara¬ 
bian sea used to hnd their way to 
Jamnagar and the smuggling racket 
flourished in this fashion. .Money 
flowed in and out of the city freely 
and in massive quantities, thanks to 
the traffic in contraband goods. 

And then, surprisingly enough, the 
trend staged an aln'upt volte face, 
'fbe smuggliM continued, but in an 
altogether different form. Jamnagar 
suddenly came clean. No longer were 
smuggled goods disposed of withiu 
the dty. Former kingpins in the trade 
lost interest in what had hitherto 
been a way of life for them. Today, 
Gujarat is still plagued by the prob¬ 
lem of smugglers aqd though Jam¬ 
nagar is still one of tbe most popu¬ 
lar dumping grounds for contraband, 
the picture has altered radically. The 
city is used as a link in the smugg¬ 
ling chain which passes goods on to 
Bombay, from where they are sold 
The taint of smugglers’ money is no¬ 
lunger associated with Jamnagar. In 
a complete reversal of situations, the 
money in the dty is white, incredibly 
enough. 

No one denies that contraband is 
still disposed of within Jamnagar, but 
this is a microscopic percentage of 
what the figure once was. Those 
goods that are actually bought in the 
dty before the rest passes on to 
Bombay are actually inddcntal pur¬ 
chases, a far cry from the booming 




the itii^-ttnlficeiy tN»oe«. A Wdb pace 
shown a' peon shop and usked: .if there 
was anything extraordinary about it. 
1 replied in the negative, and .my 
compafiion laughed. ‘Tf tbere is ever 
anything you want in ttan way of 
smuggled goods, you just have to 
contact the owner and you’ll get it in 
a few days, or if you’re In luck, 
within a few hours”. 

10 some extent, Jam- 
magar's money has been 
raanneiled in through the 
^rican countries as well. 

-(Many people from tbe 

city decided in the late Fiftiea and 
early bixties to quit tne country and 
start a new lite abroad. Most ot them 
Ciiuse Africa as tneir new home, 
wniie a minority settled in England. 
Unce they Had esiaoushed tnemscl- 
ves there, tney begao sending large 
sums of money bacK to tneir tamilies 
wno bad remained on in Jamnagar. 
Tnis money was put to good use by 
the Gujarat-based relatives, who in¬ 
vested It in small-scale industry and 
waited for profits wtaich tney later 
reintesied in order to expand. But 
by tar the over-riding reason tor 
Jamnagar’s new-found prosperity is 
the inherent tecnnical sense and 
business acumen that are so much a 
part of tbe mental makeup of every 
Gujarati. 

A bank once opened a small branch 
in Jamnagar with the express pur¬ 
pose of providing loans to local labou¬ 
rers and farmers. On the very day 
ot its inauguration, the labourers 
and fanners in the area flocked to 




ut 'tia 'day; basnusad bout ufficiiib 
hod couniad and vadfled a stunalng 
. ..tew of JU two crores wmrtb of depo¬ 
sits. Jamnagar’s real weolUi, how¬ 
ever, stems trom its five major in¬ 
dustries—oiL salt, braaa, gypsum add 
bauxite mining and plastic 

lUe major souroa Income is the 
oil innustry for groundnut is grown 
in plenty in the region. Groufidaitt is 
a cosh crop harvested once a year 
and tbe industry has, not aurpridugly, 
expanded tremendously, over the hut 
hve years. The biggest dame ht Jam¬ 
nagar’s oil drdes a that of Mr A. L, 
Saigal, whom I met at his residence 
late one evening and who wetoomed 
me in despite the fact that 1 had not 
made an appointment. ’’Twenty years 
ago,” he said, ’’this place had only 
13 or 20 oil mills and just one oft 
extraction plant The eiqMiuioa in 
tbe oil industry here has been accom¬ 
panied by large profits and this re¬ 
gion now provides 3S per ce^l of ftie 
country’s requirements in this res¬ 
pect” 

The first stage in the extraction of 
oil from the groundnut is the cru¬ 
shing, for which process madiines 
called expeliers are used. These ma¬ 
chines. ideally suited to this purpose, 
are not too expensive and are res¬ 
ponsible for the removal of all edible 
oils from the groundnut. The resi¬ 
due after the squeezing process is 
.termed oil cake, from which a fui- 
ther seven per cent of oil is available 
and which is then extracted with the 
help of petroleum. Tbe cake is immetw 
sed in the solvent, the oil settles to 
the bottom, from where it is remo¬ 
ved and reriimd. The de-oijed cake is 
then exported, leading to a complete 
utilisation of the raw material ITe- 
viously, Mr Saigal said the oil cake 
used to be disposed of till someone 
discovered that it could be put to 
further use. 

’"lAMNAGAB also earned a 
great deal of foreign ex- 
diange through the ex¬ 
port of hand-picked seeds 

_1(HPS) from which tbe 

large-sized nuts (which are 
rougnly twice as large as normal 
peanuts) ate utlliscn. Jii-st »ne 
machine is necessary for tix* |irr,M-s. 
sing of these hand-picked .-,cc>:.. .md 
since the machine in qui stion (osts 


as little as Rs 25,000 or 30,000, the 
ioitial outlay Is nesligiUe io oom* 
parison with the profits. 

Gujarat also bas the distioctioa 
producing 60 per cent of India’s salt 
requirements, ot which 40 per cent 
IS produced in the saH pans of Jam¬ 
nagar district. Salt was once exported 
in bulk, making it a very paying pro- 
) 'Mon, but foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings dwindled when a heavy cyclone 
in 1977 put paid to most of Jam¬ 
nagar’s stocks. Third on the priority 
list of industries comes brass, and 
one wonders where the raw materials 
could possibly come from. The ans¬ 
wer is novel; they come from the 
military firing range nearby, where 
spent cartridges and shells Ue in the 
sand, the brass of their casings' win¬ 
king in the sun. There are more than 
800 tiny sectors (where the investment 
in plant and machinery is less than 
Rs one lakh) and small scale units 
now, while in 1966 there was a grand 
total of 175 units only. Almost all 
the units today fall 
under the tiny sector 
and their supply of 
raw materials is aug¬ 
mented by the import 
of brass scrap which 
is currently freely 
permitted. 

An incrediUc 90 
per cent of India’s 
brass requirements is 
met by Jamnagar’s 
industries. The requi¬ 
site knowhow is mas¬ 
tered by several of 
the villagers and in 
one particular area, 
every alternate house 
has its brass workers. 

In Jamnagar, 25 of 
the 900 factories ma¬ 
nufacture cycle valves 
that meet the de¬ 
mands of the Indian 
marmt. And that is 
not all. Unbelievable 
though H may seem, 
these factories also 
supply 50 per cent of 
the total demand ot 
the South -east 
Asian countrieSi Uast 
year a total of four crores of these 
valves w(»'e sold abroad at a price of 
70 paise each. In addition to valves, 
Jamnagar also produces brass battery 
terminals, radio fittings and the 
esseotial parts of petromax lanterns 
and stoves. Most of the labourers in 
these factories are women and young¬ 
sters who do the bulk of the work, 
including that on the lathe madiiaes 
since there is now a drastic shortage 
of labour. It is not uncommon to see 
someone engaged in the brass indus¬ 
try sans a hand or a kg: the result 
of wandering onto the firing raoffe in 
the hope of collecting some booty 
while the range itself is not yet deai'. 
On the other hand, there are stories 
of villagers who are so skilled in dis¬ 
arming ’live’ weamms to strip them 
of their brass that they are some¬ 
times considered the equals of trained 
bomb disposal units. One of the tales 
I. heard—-and it came from an autho 
28 


ritative soui4.e—coaoemed a than 
who was sentenced to two years’ im¬ 
prisonment for stealing on the range. 
When he was finally released, be 
wasted no time in reappearing at the 
scene of his old crimes and was 
promptly arrested again, this time on 
the cnarge of stealing a pistol. 

Jamnagar’s foreign exenange earn¬ 
ings are further augmented by the 
export of diesel engines, used in the 
sinking of tubewells, which netted Rs 
two crores in 1978. Radial drills too 
are exported in large quantities and 
bring in a sizable amount of foreign 
exchange. Export earnings from Jam¬ 
nagar’s ports, Bedi, Sikka. Salaya and 
Okna have registered a sub^antial 
increase which is due in no small 
measure to the eongestion at Bom¬ 
bay. Although bgures have been fluc¬ 
tuating, the mean has been Rs 100 
crores a year and eiqjierts feel that 
even this ngure would escalate rapidly 
if tne system of unloading were* im¬ 
proved at these ports. Since all loa¬ 


ding and unloading depends entirely 
on the operation of the barges— 
woi(± is unreliable, to say the least 
—delays are unavoidable- 

*’Tnis region has registered pheno¬ 
menal industrial expansion over the 
last ten years,” according to Mr 
Anjaria, one of Jamnagar’s wealthiest 
and most respected industrialists. 
’'But it has never been smooth sailing 
all the way although people seem to 
think Uiis is the case. Bi the late 
Forties the situation here was totally 
opposite to what it is now, believe 
it or not. Money was really tight 
then: we had te sell the furniture of 
our local club to pay the salaries of 
the servants. At that stage it was a 
princely state and there were cer¬ 
tainly no industries worth the name 
then. We bad to make telephone calls 
from the post oflSoe.”At this point he 
stopped and gazed out of his window 
for several moments. It was difficult 


to tell whether he was lookliu ont 
into the distance or at his factory 
alongside. “Novr, all that is changed. 
1 suppose the real credit must go to 
the people of this place, because they 
have really achieved everything 
through the sweat of their brows. It 
is noining but tbeic own toil which 
has made them what they are today. 
At one stage there were just a few 
Ciasung factories here which, believe 
it or not, were started by none othei 
than former labourers. Those with 
the wealth in Jamnagar are all self- 
made men who, in most cases, start¬ 
ed with practically little or no capi¬ 
tal.” 

ICOMMON practice Is to 
employ part-time wor¬ 
kers since labour is com¬ 
paratively expen^ve. The 

-Iworkers are paid on a 

commission basis in most organisa¬ 
tions and so it is quite normal to 
und a number of them who earn 
up to Rs 20 a day. 
hince they are paid 
according to the rate 
of production, their 
level of efficiency i.s 
unbelievably high and 
sonic of the industria¬ 
lists in the district 
claim-that they work 
almost as well as ma¬ 
chines. This is no ex¬ 
aggeration, they add¬ 
ed. 

“A great deal of 
the cr^k for the ra¬ 
pid development ot 
this area must go to 
Mr Manubhai Shah, 
the former Union Mi¬ 
nister for Oimmcrcc 
in the late Sixties.” 
Mr Anjaria said. “He 
was the one who rea¬ 
lly did all he could to 
encourage industrial 
growth. He was scru¬ 
pulously honest and 
was always true to bis 
word. A person who 
went to him with a 
request for an indus¬ 
trial licence could ap¬ 
proach him secure 
in the knowledge that he would not 
have to wade through reams of red 
tape before he attained bis goaL” 

As a result, ManuUiai Shah’s 
dream of a highly industrialised 
Jamnagar has paid rich dividends in 
slightly more than a decade. There 
are two major cement factories in 
the area, one at Sikka and the other 
at Owarka, whik Digjam Mills too 
have their base in Jamnagar. Ce¬ 
ment produced at Sikka used to be 
exported at one time, thou|^ ship¬ 
ments made now are actually oM 
commitments since there is now an 
embargo on the export of cement 
In fact, the Sikka complex is so 
much a part irf the region that {dlots 
approaching Jamnagar are instruct¬ 
ed to use as a prime navigational 
aid the column of thick jdadc smoke 
emitted by the factory. 

Even industrialists nave their own 
problems. At the Nawanagar (the 





Conner name for jramnagar) Qiam* 
ber of Commerce and Industry, the 
Chief Executive, Mr P. B. Purohit 
endwsed the views of the people 
who had spoken to me earlier about 
their problems. Their biggest single 
headache is, predictably enough, shor¬ 
tage of power. Those factories that 
are powered by electricity suffer be¬ 
cause of restriction on consumption, 
while those that arc fuelled by coal 
fires are no better off s.nce there is 
a chronic shortage in the supply of 
coal to Gujarat. On one occasion, the 
state Government, with, all good in¬ 
tentions, earmarked HO wagons for 
the supply of coal but only 20 of 
them eventually arrived, a situation 
which led to chaps among the coal- 
powered industries. “If we get twen¬ 
ty per cent of our demand fulfilled,- 
we consider ourselves fortunate," Mr 
Purohit said. This shortage of wa¬ 
gons also affects the transportation 
of salt from Jamnagar. The demand 
for wagons register^ with the rail¬ 
way totalled 1,026 at the end ot 
March 1979 ( a figure 


Bombgy to, Jamnagiii^ god Bhni but 
the -demand for seats on these flights 
was so great that Indian Airlmes 
finally decided to switch over to a 
Boeing, service in late May 1978. The 
Boeing 737, even with its 120-plus 
seating capacity, that now serves tnis 
route is always full. There was the 
case of a person who arrived in Bom¬ 
bay with a request ticket for the 
onward flight to Jamnagar. He fore¬ 
saw no problems till he tried getting 
his ticket endorsed at the Indian Air¬ 
lines booking counter, where he was 
told that he was “chance number 28" 
for the next day’s flight. He retalia¬ 
ted by asldng when he could get a 
confirmed seat for the flight, expec¬ 
ting to bear the answer “day tfter 
tomorrow” but was further taken 
aback when informed that he would 
not get one for the next eight days. 

There was no racket involved: 
what he was told was the absolute 
truth. There is always a mad scram¬ 
ble for air tickets on that sector, 
which is surprising in view of the 


pie are investtag their money in pro¬ 
perty and buildmg their own houses. 
What was once a town is now expan¬ 
ding rapidly into a dty, but there are 
.still camel carts aplenty on the main 
street of Jamnagar. The main form 
of transport used to be carriages 
drawn by ponies, -but now there are 
auto-ricluhaws and other weird-look¬ 
ing contraptions that are. actually a 
cross between andent motorcycles 
and equally antedeluvian carriages 
These are the main forms of tran> 
port within the dty, while outside 
the city limits there are dusty, bug- 
ridden buses that are traditionally 
short on punctuality. 

HE main street of Jam¬ 
nagar stretches perhaps’ 
for about three-quarters 
of a mile and the 
buildings on either side 
arc old and rickety. The ground 
is .scorching hot and it is not 
until after seven o’clock in the 
evening that the heat begins to de 
crease; after .sevee* 



which includes the dr- 
mand pending till that /r 
period) but only 250 
wagons were cleared I 

during March. I 

Another- cause of I 

industrial blood pres- M 1 

sure is the shortage w * 

of water. The supply 
from RanjKsagar is 
meant solely for do- 
mestic use in Jamna- 
gar but the city’s four 
lakh inhabitants are 
denied part of their 
water so that the in- 
dustries can make up ' 

their shortage. How- . 

ever, even this plan | 

has not brought about ' 

any effective means 
of relief so far. Nor is 
this likely to happen 
soon. One prime con- ^ u 

sumer gets only five 
lakh gallons instead 
of its ten lakh gallon 
requirement. The filt- old pirtt 

er capaaty for the L, _ I - 

city of Jamnagar 
is only 60 lakh gallons and though 
there has been a proposal for a sepa¬ 
rate link with the Sasoi Lake, 25 
kilometres away, nothing more has 
been heard about this plan. 

Finally, according to some leading 
industrialists—and this was confirm¬ 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry—vacant land is not 
being released by the state Govern¬ 
ment, making expansion or new ven¬ 
tures difficult. However, if weaker 
sections of sodety form a co-operative 
and apply for land, the Government 
will consider the release of surplus 
acreage. This has given rise to the 
common grouse that Governmental 
policy has two aspects: vacillation 
and procrastination. 

The growth rate in air traffic in 
the region has also shown an admi¬ 
rable upsurge in the last few years 
as the money keeps pouring into 
Jamnagar. Till 1978 there was a 
twice-daily Avro (HS 748) flight from 
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An old picture of Jam Rawtd, the founder of Jamnagar 


fact that Jamnagar has nothing to 
attract tourists. The fact is that local 
residents have enough money to spurn 
the long, dusty, uncomfortable train 
journey to Bombay and fly instead. 
There are few smartly-dressed, brief- 
case-toUng businessmen on this flight 
Instead—and this is in no way inten¬ 
ded to be a belittling description— 
there are grizzled old men with the 
callous hands of labourers; their 
wives speak no Englirii and do not 
know what to do with their seat belts. 
I was told the story of a man who 
cheWed paan throughout the 45-minu 
te flight and sat with his legs crossed 
under him. Just before landing at 
Jamnagar be looked out and exatedly 
told a fellow passenger that they 
were flying over his home. The fe¬ 
llow traveller craned his neck to look 
out and saw a small cluster of huts 
below. 

There are fewer villages in Jam¬ 
nagar now, for more and more peo- 


there is a cool breeze 
that Iur<‘s everyone 
outdoors. The results 
arc catastrophic; at 
I-*' the best of times tra- 

^ ” flic on the main street 

. is chaotic but in the 

* evenings, with crowds 

thronging the narrow 
sidewalk, it is folly to 
^ (f venture out unles, 

. one is agile enough 
- to avoid the hooves of 

a sidestepping camel. 
It seems as if every- 
, body has decided to 
take an Evening walk 
siinuitflaeousiy. The 
' only passible recrea- 

IV ' tion is a movie at 

j one ot the two balb 

^ or, for the very weal- 

^ thy, a game of t»nb 

- followed by a swim at 

; ■ the local club. The 
latter is exclusive and 
though entry fees 
ipr have been rais<^ dras- 

■ - tically to stem the 

influx of new mem¬ 
bers, no one seems to be averse to 
paying the enhanced rates. 

Local architecture favours single 
and double-storeyed bungalows, each 
with its own neat garden and boun¬ 
dary wall. Nowhere are there tiu 
ugly high-rise buildii^ that are asso¬ 
ciated wkh other cities. The bunga¬ 
lows are all neatly maintained md 
the curtains in most bf them look 
the expensive type, while the cars 
parked inside the compounds are in 
some cases imported. No two houses 
are alike, for eadi has its own indJ- 
yiduality, be it in the form of a 
glassed-in balcony or an ornate gate¬ 
way. The only harsh note is struck 
by the colour schemes of the bunga¬ 
lows. Eadi one is worse than the 
one before and the shades of paint 
used never seem to match one ano- ' 
ther. 

Thjs wa« ‘ iO land of the iegendaiy 
Ranjitsin, .uid Duleepsingji, bo.fa 
of whom >..,onged to the royal familv 
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uf the state^ One of my guides took 
me to a large field, now overgrown, 
and explained that the two legendary 
cricketers bad learned their art there. 
But there is no trace of that bygone 
era now, for the grass that must have 
existed at one time is no longer; it 
is barren land, with weeds and rocks 
in abundance. Jamnagar was founded 
by one of Ranji’s fuicestors. Jam Ka- 
wal, who actually named the place 
Nawanagar, or new town. 

IHE former princely House 
of Jamnagar might never 
have been but for the 
murder of Rawal’s father, 

_——JLakhaji, who ruled in 

Teraoanu' in Kutch. His two cou¬ 
sins, Tamacbi Deda of Kathiawar 
and llamirji Jadeja were fiercely 
jealous of the reputation which 
Lakbaji had built up by virtue of his 
valour and splendid leadership and, 
accor^ngly plotted to dispose of him. 
Hamirji goaded Tamachi on to invite 
Lakhaji to a banquet to celebrate bis 
successes and during the course of 
the festivities, Tamachi murdered 
Lakhaji but the latter’s young son, 
Rawal escaped. It was not until many 
years later that Rawal learnt that 
Tamachi. who struck the fatal blow, 
had actually been a mere tool in the 
bands of Hamirji and that the latter 
had masterminded the entire plot, 
’fhus Rawal decided to invite Hamirji 
to a banquet, but the latter, fearful 
oi the consequences, accepted on the 
condition that Rawal swear by the 
Kodde.ss Ashapura, the family deity 
of the Jadejas, that he would do his 
guest no harm. Rawal, in whose mind 
the thought of vengeance was upper¬ 
most, took the false oath and Hamir¬ 
ji made his appearan¬ 
ce. «)inident that the 
promise would be ho- 
nouied. Predictably, 

Rawal plied his guest 
with wme and when 
Hamirji was too 
drunk to know what 
w;t.s happening, hi.s 
throat was slit by 
Rawal who then .sei¬ 
zed the (lead man's 
land. 

Ilumirji’s two soils, 

Kheiigarji and Sahib- 
jr, swore to avenge 
Hie death of their 
talhet and fled to 
ndhi to try their 
hand at winning the 
tax ours—and the aid 
- of Emperor Huma— 
t un. However, they were not granted 
<n audience and they waited near 
S'l.'! fort for a full year before fate 
• nded their vigil. The Emperor went 
'it lion hunting, followed by a reti- 
. 'e of nobles and soldiers and the 
idhers decided to follow. When a 
suddenly attacked the royal party, 
■K attendants fled but Khengarji 
;hc lion with a single swing of 
nit off its ears and tail and 
.. <<i^p<jrcd with bis brother. 
,w.r in order to find out 
sent out a run- 
= .u \ t:.c man who had the 
. iitd tad vif the dead lion. It was 



A 1908 photograph of Ranji, Prince 
of Jamnagar 


in this way that the boys found their 
way into the court of Humayun and 
told him their story. 'The Emperor 
promptly ordered one of his generals 
to accompany the brothers, along with 
a hundred thousand men, to regain 
the kingdom of the exiled princes. 
Jam Rawal, not at all dismayed, 
prepared to defend himself till one 
night he had a vision where the god¬ 
dess A.shapura ordered him to quit 
Kutch, cross the sea and settle in 
Kathiawar. 

This Rawal did and in the process 


conquered.su many kingdoms that it 
became necessary to CTcate a capital 
for his land. The story is told that 
one day he was out hunting when 
his dogs came across a bare which, 
instead of running for its life, turn¬ 
ed on the dogs and put them to 
flight. Rawal was so impressed by the 
hare’s behaviour that he decided to 
build bis capital there. He reasoned 
that men born there would be great 
warriors with the same spirit as the 
hare and so Nawanagar was founded 
in August 1540. Jam RawaPs fort still 
stands at Rozy Island, about a half- 
hour drive from Jamnagar tovyn but 


it is slowly crumbling to bits and 
cows wander in and out of the corri¬ 
dors. There is still a rickety stairway 
one can climb to get to the topmast 
lookout post, from where the light¬ 
house is visible, but the place is in a 
general state of dec^. 

In Jamnagar dty itself, there is a 
narrow tarred stretch that is grandly 
called Palace Road, and which owes 
its name to the fact that it runs aion{[. 
side Neelam Palace, the onetime resi¬ 
dence of the royal family. But even 
Neelam Paiaoe has felt the ravages 
of time. The courtyard is overgrown 
and dusty, windows in the high tow¬ 
er are broken and have been replaced 
with wooden boarding to prevent the 
rain from seeping in and ruining the 
priceless treasures inside. No ode 
stays in the palace now; the former 
Jam Sahib stays in a two-storeyed 
building some distance down the 
road. ’There is just one retainer who 
maintains the expanse of the palace 
and he does his job painstakingly. 
There is a pile of valuable Persian 
carpets that have been rolled up and 
stored in one room to protect them 
from the rain. Every window pane, 
each with its crest of the royal fa¬ 
mily, is free of dust. The interior is 
immaculately maintained. 

Just the room with paintings must 
be worth a small fortune. There is a 
portrait of one of'the Jams and no 
matter where you stand in the huge 
room, it looks as if bis shoes are 
pointing towards you. the result of 
an optical illusion that turns them 
through 90 degrees. High up on one 
wall, so high that you have to crane 
your neck, is the painting of a young 
man and woman, who^ clothing 
seems to be transparent. The artist 
who began the painting started with 
two nudes and then began painting 
their clothes on but he had barely 
start(?d before he died. Another artist 
was commissioned to continue but 
he too died before the work could be 
completed. No one else agreed to 
take on the task because of the super¬ 
stition that whoever did so would 
die. Stories and legends about the 
palare abound. Parts of the palace 
were constructed with imported mar¬ 
ble and it was noticed in the early 
part of this century that repairs would 
havo^ to be carried out. A l(Kal arti¬ 
san, scorning the purchase of foreign 
marble, claimed that he would pro¬ 
duce something similar out of cement. 
He kept his word and he was so suc¬ 
cessful in his attempt that the diffe¬ 
rence cannot be told. When he was 
asked for his formula he forsook the 
promise of great wealth and instead 
died with his secret. Today the per¬ 
fectly matched repair work remains 
as the only proof of his brilliance. 

The story of Jamnagar is the story 
of change, of success. Where once 
there were villages, there are mo¬ 
dern bungalows. Where once there 
were bullock carts, there are cars. 
Where once there was a royal family, 
there are shrewd industrialists. But 
by far the most important change is 
that where there was once black mo 
ney in smuggling, today’s millions 
flow in through legal sources. Jam¬ 
nagar has come clean. ■ 



Ran^mati river, which flowed past Nawanagar 


Sanjay wins another round 


-ANJAY Gandhi ha-i 

won another round) of 
the battle within ^he 
Party. He has been 
Jable to get nine non- 
Congress (I) state Ministries and 
Assemblies dissolved in the face ot 
stilt opposition from a large num¬ 
ber'of senior leaders of the ruling 
Party. But this victory cannot by 
itself increase the political autho¬ 
rity and prestige of Sanjay. On a 
long journey this is just the first 
step and unless he can reach bis 
goal smoothly and successfullv 
this initial victory may laud him 
ill great political trouble. 

The goal is to secure a majority 
in these state Assemblies and get 
Congress (1) Governments installed 
ill those .states.. Aiter the victory 
ill the la>k Sabha elections Sanjay 
Gandhi started demanding that the 
Ministries in the states in which 
the ruling Partie.s had failed to 
secure a majority vote should be 
dismissed immediately and fresh 
polKs ordered. He argued that if 
fresh polls were held in those .sta¬ 
tes immediately the Coiigresss (I) 
would be able to secure a majority 
everywhere. He warned that unless 
a inajorKy of the states could be 
brought under Congres.'- ^I) rule 
the Central Government by itself 
would not be able to bring about 
much change in the country. Ra¬ 
ther, the continuance of ineffec¬ 
tive and hostile Governments in a 
majority of the states would ulti¬ 
mately discredit the Central Gov¬ 
ernment because the common man 
would think that though he had 
brought back Mr.s Gandhi to po¬ 
wer she could not do any good 
for him. Sanjay asserted that to 
“fulfil the expectations of the peo¬ 
ple of the country we must have 
a majority of the state Govern¬ 
ments also with us”. 

The first reaction of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi was negative. She did not 
challenge Sanjay’s line of argu¬ 
ment directly; but argued, "We 
should not do anything which 
may create an impression that 
we are not democrats”. She als(> 
asked all the Party leaders to 
recall “what wc said when tbi- 
Janata Govcrniiient disniLssed oui 
state Governments”. 

Some of the senior leaders ot 
the Party, including Kamaiapati 
Tripathi, were opposed to Sanjay 
on this issue lor quite different 
reasons. They argued that imme¬ 
diate dismissal of all the Janata 
and Lok Dal state Governments 
may bring these two Parties close 
and they may fight the state elec¬ 
tions jointly against the Congress 
(1). They warned that then the 
Congress (1) may fail to get an 
absolute majority in some of the 
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states. Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 
where the Congress (I) could not 
secure even 40 per cent of the 
votes in the I>ok Sabha polls, 
were specially mentioned. They 
suggested instead that the non- 
Congress (D states should be tak¬ 
en up one by one so that the Con¬ 
gress (I) can get time and oppor¬ 
tunity to consolidate its position 

A third group of Congress (1) 
leaders pleaded for the conti¬ 
nuance of the Karnataka and 
Haryana method. They calculated 
that within a year it would be 
possible to secure an absolute 
majority in eight or nine state 
Assemblies through defections and 
form Congress (L) Governments 
there. After their success in Hima¬ 
chal Prade.sh they fixed Maharash¬ 
tra, Bibai and Ori.ssa as their tar¬ 
gets. Emi.ssaries were sent to Bom- 
bav, Patna and Bhubaneswar. 

But Sanjay was vehemently op¬ 
posed to this idea. He said: This 
method would injure both the 
prestige and the health of the 
organisation. We would have to 
take in a large number of discre¬ 
dited men as our MLA’s, Mini¬ 
sters and Chief Ministers. People 
would not like that. And, such 
large .scale entry of foreign and 
hostile elements within the Party 
would ultimately create a difficult 
situation for us. Those who fought 
with us during the bad days would 
not also like a large number ot 
their former adver.saries capturing 
positions of power in our name. 

This line of argument was im¬ 
mediately hailed by men like Va- 
sant Dada Patil of Maharashtra, 
Jagannath Mishra of Bihar and 
Janakiballav Patnaik of Orissa. 
Under no circumstances would 
they like to sec Pawar, Das and 
Routhrav as Congress (I) Chief 
Ministers. They also started de¬ 
manding fresh elections in the sta¬ 
tes and in their self interest they 
also started supporting Sanjay’.s 
demand fur immediate dissolution 
ot the non-Congress (I) Govern¬ 
ments. Sanjay's bands were stren¬ 
gthened. 

But Mrs Gandhi was still hesi¬ 
tant. She was still opposed to do¬ 
ing anything which would appear 


undemocratic, apprehending that 
an immediate dismissal of all the 
Janata and Lok Dal Governments 
might bring those two Parties clo¬ 
ser and thus make it impossible 
tor the Congress (I) to an *b- 
soiute majority in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar. 

Sanjay of course had no such 
illusion or fear. He said: We are 
going for a verdict of the people 
in the same dreumstanoes in which 
the Janata Government ordered 
state elections. Asking for a ver¬ 
dict of the people under comple¬ 
tely changed draimstances is not 
undemocratic. So far as the ques¬ 
tion of the Janata and the Lok Dal 
fighting the state elections unitedly 
Is concerned, he said: It is impo¬ 
ssible. Rather, there will be a fur¬ 
ther rift in the Janata Party. And. 
in multi-corner contests the Con¬ 
gress (D would get an absolute 
majority in all the states. 

While all these arguments were 
going on inside the ruling Party 
the sudden price lisc and acute 
.-itdrcity of essential commodities 
in various iion-Congress d) states 
helped Sanjay. Telegcpnis sent by 
Congress (I) workers started rea¬ 
ching the l*rhne Minister’s secre¬ 
tariat from different parts of the 
country. 'I'hey were all informing 
their leader: I'lie common man is 
getting disillusioned veiy rapidly. 
He is thinking that though Mrs 
Gandhi has been brought back 
there is no change tor them. 

'1 hese telegrams strengthened 
iianjay’s hands further. He argued 
again with renewed fervour: If 
these non-Gongress (1) state Gov- 
ernmeat-s are not removed imnic- 
diutely the situation would be¬ 
come worse and people would be¬ 
come more disillusioned about our 
leadership. Sanjay then adopted 
his old line of action also. Impor¬ 
tant Congress (I) Ministers and 
leaders went to Mrs Gandhi and 
started arguing along the same 
line—as it they were giving then 
opinion indeix-ndcntly. Ultimately 
.she had to give up her hesitations. 
She gave her green signal to San¬ 
jay’s plan of action. The cabinet 
suivcommittee's meeting was just 
a formality. 

If the Congress (I) can win the 
.state election.s it would tremen¬ 
dously strengthen Sanjay’s posi¬ 
tion and prestige within the Con- 
grc.ss (I). Mast of the Chief Mini¬ 
sters and Ministers would be his 
men in the real sense of the term. 
And as a bonus the Congress (I) 
would be able to get something 
like a two-thirds majority in the 
Rajya Sabha by 1981. Then, would 
it be possible to stop Sanjay from 
amending the constitution accor¬ 
ding to his ideas? 






Tragedy at Agra 

Was the aircraft to blame ? 



The son o[ Sqn. Ldr V. S. Mehta, Ughting the fvaeral pyre. 


lU lengthening ^ihadows had 
already melt^ into darkness 
on ihe evening ol Saturday Febru¬ 
ary 22, and tbe lights ot Agra had 
begun to come on, one alter an- 
otuer. At Kneria airport, however, 
tecnnicians and ground crew in 
overalls still hovered around the 
giant shape of tbe Indian Air Force 
,1'airchiid Facket transport aircraft. 
Ihe Facket had llowu two sorties 
tlial day and had successfully' drop¬ 
ped two batches of paratroopers on 
40 


training exercises. Tbis was to be 
the third and last flight of the day, 
a night drop for 31 trainee para¬ 
troopers and their 12 instructors. 

byewitnesses recall that the air¬ 
craft's rear wheels were only a few 
feet off the ground at tbe time of 
takeoif when tbe right engine caught 
lire and lost power. With only the 
lelt engine w(»rking, the transport 
plane slewed to one side in mid-air 
and landed in one of the plantations 
bordering the tarmac, the right wing 



breaking off in the process. The 
wreckage was a blazing furnace, in 
which 47 men aboard perished and 
one survivor, gunner Lai Chand was, 
left fighting for his life. 

In terms of personnel, an im¬ 
mense loss. In human terms, an ir¬ 
reparable loss. All but one of tbe 
men aboard the ill-fated aircraft 
were married : 47 deaths and 47 

grieving families. A court oC inquiry 
was immediately set up to investi¬ 
gate tho cause of tbe crash and an 
ex-gralia grant of Rs one lakh was 
announced for the next of kin of 
each victim. 

There were 50,000 people at the 
funerals on February 24. Senior 
military officers, families of the dead 
and mourners from the city itself. 
Among the senior officers were Air 
Marshal T. S. Brar, AfIC-in-C Cen¬ 
tral Command, Major General S. K. 
Sinha, Major-General R. S. Dayal 
and Brigadier O. P. Sabharwal of the 
ISth Indejrendent Para Brigade. At 
Tajganj Ghat, 35 of the 47 bodies 
were cremated with full military 
honours. As the flames were lit, a 
detachment fired three volleys into 
the air and buglers sound^ the 
haunting notes of the Last Post, the 
traditional farewell to a fallen com¬ 
rade. But the most heart-rending 
scene came when the body of Squa¬ 
dron Leader V. S. Mehta, the pilot- 
wa-s cremated. His little son, bis 
head shaved and a small white dhoti 
draped around him. lit the funeral 
pyre. His father bao bee" a Master 
Green, the highest pilot category 
signifying experience and excellence. 

India purdhased the first Fairchild 
Packet as far back as 1953. As a 
matter of fact, the lAF was the only 
air force in the world to coqtinue 
using this type of aircraft after the 
Korean War. In 1960 eeeperts ad¬ 
vised the Defence Ministry to 
ground them but the Padeets were 
u.sed during the 1962 operations in 
I.eh as an emergency measure. 
Later, the Packets were used with 
modifications such as an additional 
eneine atop the fuselage. The irony 
of the situation is that the lAF pilots 
refer to it as fcafon Im dtbba (the 
coffin). 

UDAYAN SMARM A. Agra 






The death of a scientist 


Was he disillusioned ? 

N JaBuary IS, 1980, a brilUanl 
30-year-oId sdeatist took what 
now appears to have been cyanide 
and within minutes life ebbed out of 
his frail body. Ramkrishna was a 
scientilic oHicer, SU (senior class 
one in the .salary £rade of Rs 1.100 
•Rs 1,600) in the biotogy and agricul¬ 
tural division of the Agriculture Rio- 
cheniistry section of the Bhabna Ato¬ 
mic Research Ccntrje. Bombay. 

While the reason for his death i.s 
still a mystery, and will perhaps re¬ 
main one, even his colleagues say 
that what drove him to suicide was 
not necessarily dissatisfaction iu 
work, though in all probability it 
was a contributory factor. Ramkrish- 
na was quite uncommunicative with 
his parents, he had no friends and 
since he left no note as to why he 
was taking his life the mystery will 
continue. Meanwhile one can just 
toy around with the clues he left 
behind. In a bag that he left with a 
scientist friend, Mr Hanumant Rao. 
at the latter’s Vashi residence there 
were five letters. Three letters were 
from his former professor at Pant- 
nagar University and one written in 
Telugu from his sister. The iiflli 
letter was the one he himself wrote 
to Rao giving him instructions re¬ 
garding some liiiancial matters and 
requesting him to inform hiS parents 
about his death only after his bodv 
had been cremated. 

Ramkiishna obviously was trying 
to return to Pantnagar University to 
do his Ph. O. He had done his M.Sc. 
from there and he had been in cor¬ 
respondence with his professor for a 
lectureship. In a reply the professor 
had . expressed sadness that R.'yu- 
krishna should want to leave a job 
that earned him around Rs 1,500 for 
one that would give him only Rs 500 
or Rs 600. He. however, said that he 
would be happy to have him. The 
professor later wrote to say that he 
would be leaving for Mexico for a 
year and suggested to him to try fur 
a fellowship at the Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore. 

The letter written by Ramkrishna 
to his sister was in Telugu but it bad 
strangely enough two phra.ses in 
Knglisb. One was “painful days" 
and the other “difficulties with su¬ 
periors”. It implies that Ramkrishna 
was having a tough time .with bis 
superiors. This strikes one as sur¬ 
prising. because Ramkrishna had no 
immediate boss. The head of his de¬ 
partment Dr P. V. Sane had been 
away for a year. It is however true 
that Ramkrishna wanted to do some¬ 
thing more “meaningful” by way of 
his work. 

Recalling Ramkrishna’s last painful 
moments, his colleagues say: "When 
we came on the scene he was un¬ 
conscious. The first one to hear bis 
mournful cries was a tradesman who 
was going to make a phone call from 
a phone in the room where Ram- 
krishna lay dying. He saw Ram- 


krishna writhing on the floor in pain. 
He called his colleagues who lifted 
him and but him on a chair thinking 
that he may have bad a fit. Ram¬ 
krishna may have been alive for 
about 10 minutes more. There is a 
dispensary a minute away and a 
visiting doctor was on duty there. We 
summoned him and he felt his pulse 
and searched for heartbeats. He was 
followed by another doctor who said 
a stretcher should be brought and 
Ramkrishna taken to a hospital 
About this time Ramkrishna started 
frothing at the mouth. We decided 
not to wait for a stretcher but carry 
him down ourselves from the second 
floor. Five scientists carried him 
when his temperature started drop¬ 
ping dramatically and most believe 
he died in their hand.s.” Ramkrishna 
was, hoM«ver, taken to the BARG 
dispensary where the doctors tried 
to revive him. He was given oxygen. 
They tried to revive his heartbeat 
but with no success. One of Ram¬ 
krishna’s colleagues then told the 
doctor that he was emotionally rather 
unstable as a person and it was then 
that the doctor felt that he may have 
taken his life with a strong poisop. 
Someone suggested they look for any 
note he may have left and sure 
enough a note was found in the 
right-hand pocket of his trouser. 

Then all the formalities started 
and the police were brought in. Ram- 
krishiia’s parents were informed 
about the death, ilis father who is in 
his late Fifties and employed with 
the Public Works Department in 
Guntur, was distraught. He was fu¬ 
rious about the letter that his 
daughter had written to her brother. 
Shacked and pained he incohercitly 
alleged “foul play" on the part of the 
authorities. But later he was recon¬ 
ciled to the fact that his son had co- 
inniitted suicide. He was accom¬ 
panied by his wife, a younger son 
and two of Rainkri-shna’s uncles. In 
fact, there had not been any com¬ 
munication betwen father and son for 
a long time. The father was not even 
aware of the position his son held 
and when told he was filled with 
pride tinged with tragedy. 

“ He had a slightly diflfercnt kind 
of personality", his colleagues keep 
repeating. And this is. of course, not 
very uncommon at the Bhabha Ato¬ 
mic Research Centre. There are a, 
lot of psychiatric cases in BARC and’ 
one figure put the average of such 
cases at 300 to 400 a month. Talking 
about the fear and suspicion psycho¬ 
sis at BARC, scientists quote a letter 
written to the director of BARC on 
January 27,1978, which says: “there 
are a number of cases of harass- 
ments. dismissals and even imprison¬ 
ment of young sdentists at times on 
frivolous grounds, even when seri¬ 
ous lapses on the part of officials 
were being condoned and covered 
iup. This had shaken the faith of our 
'members in the fairness and even- 


tondedaeas of the authorities. , If 
These tendencies are allowed to grow 
unchecked they are bound to vitiate 
the atmosphere here and the result¬ 
ing climate of fear and intrigue 
would not be healthy for scientific 
growth.” 

Ramkrishna was a scientist of 
great promise. He was sent to Hun¬ 
gary in 1977. Normally one has to 
sign a bond for four years when one 
is sent abroad. So It was rather 
strange that he was trying to leave 
BARC in addition to the fact that he 
was leaving for a salary that was 
one-third his present one. Ram¬ 
krishna was sent to study electro 
mictorcopy, but he was more inter¬ 
ested In immunology, so be switched 
over to it. When he returned to 
BARC he could not pursue immuno¬ 
logy as it would mean his transfer to 
some other department. So he was 
asked to do photosynthesis—^the pro¬ 
ject on which his section head work¬ 
ed. PhotfKynthesis is a very important 
field of study in pure science. Ram¬ 
krishna wanted to do something 
more “meaningful” and not some¬ 
thing footnotish. Very simply explain¬ 
ed photosynthesis is an important 
problem because all living beings 
live off sunlight that is fixed on 
plants. The entire food chain imput 
of energy comes through the process 
of photosynthesis. Even coal and oil 
is based on photosynthesis. The only 
way to capture sunlight is through 
photosynthesis. The energy captured 
by solar cells etc. is very 
marginal in comparison. So this 
is a very important process and un 
derstanding the basic mechanism of 
this process is the prize aim of 
.scientists. It would be a great 
achievement to a scientist if he could 
unlock the secrets of this process. It 
is also extremely relevant to Indian 
conditions because it rauld be used 
for increasing foodgrain production 
particularly since the total area 
available for foodgrain cultivation is 
limited. If one can increase or step 
up the process of synthesis and con¬ 
version into carbohydrates one can 
increase food production without in¬ 
puts from outside. One can increase 
the efficiency of photosynthesis by 
increasing the basic efficiency of a 
particular leaf so that a bigger frac¬ 
tion can be used of a leaf area. Ai 
BARC scientists are trying out which 
kind of plants are most efl'ectiyc for 
photosynthesis. Ramkrishna was 
working on an enzyme in this pro¬ 
cess and this led him to another Idea, 
namely he wanted to examine the 
magnetic field produced by a moving 
charge. This is very difficult to work 
out because of intricate theoretical 
calculations involved. His training in 
physics was not strong enough for 
this. It was a very' ambitious idea. 
He tried to take the help of some 
solid-state physicists but things did 
not progress much. 

This probably frustrated Ram¬ 
krishna. A scientist likes to own an 
idea and he gets a great deal of sa 
tisfaction and stimulation from it. 
But Ramkrishna could not get much 
further because of his own personal 
academic limitation, and lack of a 
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•tlmulating environment. Had there 
been a scientifically stimulating at- 
mospliere at BARC it might have 
helped him through, his "painful 
days". But Ramkrishna had also con 
tacted Mr Govindji, a photosynthesi.* 
specialist from the Univer^ty ol 
Chicago in the United States. Go¬ 
vindji had promised to let Ram¬ 
krishna know if he came up 
with any new ideas related 
to Ramkrishna’s field.. But there 
again there was not much pro¬ 
gress. Ramkrishna was obviously 
overawed and conquered by his diffi¬ 
culties. He was sensitive but lacked 
the enormous patience and plodding 
needed to contribute to this frontier 
level of science. As his more senior 
colleagues ' say, one has to be very 
careful about choice of subjects as 
one has to look to the overall avail¬ 
ability of equipment as well as a 
competent guide. One needs expert- 
ence for this. Ramkrishna lacked this 
experience since he was just 30 and 
had been with BARC for barely live 
years. He was not very mature and 
unable to recognise the limits of 
functioning at BARC. 

And so Ramkrishna embarked on 


T he brutal murder of a pimp in 
broad daylight in the posh law¬ 
yers’ colony in South Delhi, Neeti 
Ragh, on February 23 has highlighted 
the proliferating call girl racket in 
the capital once again. The murder¬ 
ed man. Ram Parkash Shukla, had 
been in the call girl business for some 
time. As manager of a large hotel 
in the heart of the walled city, 
Shukla used to procure girls regular¬ 
ly for a varied clientele. In the 
middle of last year, he left his job 
and got down to being a full-time 
pimp. Although, Shukla was mar¬ 
ried and had three grown up children 
be did not live with his family. His 
wife and children were left to fend 
for themselves in Ashok Vihar where 
his eldest son supported the family. 
Shukla, meanwhile, wandered around 
in various places in Delhi, not staying 
in one place for more than a few 
da.vs. 

On February 13, Shukla came to 
stay with another man, Harbans Lai 
Verma. who had just moved into the 
servants’ quarters above a garage in 
a vacant plot in Neeti Bagh. Verma 
has allegedly been active in Delhi 
for nearly a decade as a pimp. His 
clients ranged from posh hotels to 
sleazy, hippy hangouts in Paharganj. 
He was arrested a couple of times- 
before under the Suppression Im¬ 
mortal Traffic Act. But there 
was no conviction since tht Act 
was vague about its jurisdiction. 
Verma, the police allege, bad con- 


the road to suicide. It was a preme¬ 
ditated act according to some ot his 
friends. He was thinking about it for 
at least 15 days prior to January 15. 
He had almost stopped eating or ate 
fitfully for the last ten days. He wa.s 
a poor eater even normally. In fact 
when he was in Hungary his profes¬ 
sor there wrote to his boss here say¬ 
ing that he ate very little and some¬ 
thing should be done about it. So fais 
health was poor. In addition he 
had been talking to friends about the 
emptiness and uselessness of his 
work. The routine destabliscd him. 
He started .sorting out his drawers, 
because when he died they found 
only his library card in it. On the 
fateful day of January 15 he took 
some of his friends to the canteen of 
BARC and gave them coffee. When 
he paid the bill someone asked him 
what he was celebrating. He said 
cryptically: “You’ll know tomorrow’’. 
Of course, they knew In a few hours. 
The BARC canteen opens at 11 a.in. 
and by 11.30 or 11.45 Bamakrishna 
was dead. 


OLGA TELL/S. Bombay 



Police interrogating Harbans Verma 

tacts in high places Although he 
bad no ostensible means of livelihood 
Verma, within a few days of his 
moving in, was given a temporary 
telephone connection by the Delhi 
Telephones. The police are now try¬ 
ing to find out Verma’s contact in 
the Delhi Telephones and exactly 
how he got a phone so quickly. Verma 
was married and bad children but 
his family stayed in Shastri Nagar. 
He has been living with a 23-year-old 


woman. Usha alias Asha, for the last 
few years and had three children by 
her. Asha and her youngest child— 
a bab.v in arms—also moved in with 
Verma in the Neeti Bagh flat. 

Shukla, when he moved in, came 
along with 22-year-old Radha Rani 
who was reportedly Shukla’s mis¬ 
tress. On February 19, another girl, 
Mainta, moved into the flat. Mamta 
was Shukla’s contact and had come 
to Verma’s house on his invitation. 
Mamta had been working for Shukla 
for some time and had introduced 
him recently to another girl, Poonam, 
who had agreed to work for him. 
Poonam reportedly was married to 
Kishan Lai who is also allegedly a 
pimp. On February 21, Kishan Lai 
came to meet Shukla at Verma’s flat. 
They had a violent quarrel and Kishan 
Lul left in a huff after threatening 
Shukla. 

The very next day, around 2.3U pm, 
the police control room passed on a 
message to the Defence Colony police 
station that a dead man was lying 
in 136, Neeti Bagh—Verma’s fiat. The 
police arrived around 3.00 pm and 
found Shukla’s body with multiple 
wounds, lying in a pool ot.biood. The 
body had been dragged from one 
loom to the other m the two-room 
Hat. According to the police doctor, 
the murder was committed any tiin. 
between 11.30 am and 1.00 pm. 

When the puhee arrived, they 
found Mamta and Radha Rani in a 
hysterical state. According to Mamta, 
two persons had come to see Shukla 
in the morning. Verma. Asha and 
Radha Rani had left earlier and 
Mamta was alone with Shukla in 
the fiat when the two men came. 
The men started quarrelling and as 
the tension increased, Mamta locked 
herself in the bathroom. According 
to her, she stayed inside the bath¬ 
room for three hours since she was 
atraid to come out. Meanwhile, Asha 
and Radha Rani returned to the flat 
round 1.00 pni and found the front 
oor locked from inside. When they 
heard Mainta's cries ot help from 
inside they jumped in from the bal¬ 
cony. They discovered Shukla’s bo^ 
on the floor and according to Mamta 
it was only after the two women had 
come, that she ventured out of the 
bathroom. According to Radha Rani, 
when she and Asha found the dead 
body and heard Mamta’s story, Asha 
went to call Verma who was visiiing 
his ailing father in Wiliingdoii Hos¬ 
pital. According to Verma. it was he 
who rang up the police, altbuugu the 
latter claim that it was an anony¬ 
mous call. 

The ponce are mamtaimng a dis¬ 
creet silence about whether Mamta 
actually recogmsed the two men who 
came to see Shukla that morning. 
They, however, went to Ram Kishan 
Lai’s house in Moti Nagar and tound 
it locked. Poonam and Kishan Lai bad 
left. Since, Ram Kishan Lai hails 
from Gurgaon, the police went there 
to trace the missing couple but agani 
grew a blank. 'The poitce are also 
working on an alternative theory 
after they found out that snukk 
owed money to some people from 
Aligarh and they haa come to demand 
it a few days back. 


Delhi's call girl 
racket exposed 

A grisly murder blows the Hd 
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A visitina card found at the scene of the murder 


Wbil<: itae South Delhi Deputy 
Police Commissioner, Dr. K. K. Paul, 
hoped that the pohce wouid be able 
to nab Sbukla’s murderer soon, he 
admitted there was inaoequate legis¬ 
lation to stop or even take strict 
action against the call girl trade whidi 
has been increasing in the capital 
for the last few years. 

On the day of the murder, two 
couples were arrested in a New Delhi 
restaurant where they were indul¬ 
ging in “obscene acts”, according to 
the police. The two girls were re¬ 
portedly a part of a cailgirl racket. 
Two days later, the police unearthed 
yet another call-girl racket—this time 


in a prominent ITDC hotel in central 
Delhi and arrested four call girls and 
two pimps. The racket wbich was 
high^ organized was run through a 
travel agency in Connaught Place. 

Delhi, as the centre of political 
power, has in the last few years 
acquired a notoriety of being tlvs 
happy hunting ground for all sorts 
of middlemen who strike shady 
deals. Apart from money, the other 
most common form of gratification 
are girls. Call girl rackets have, 
therefore, sprung up in almost every 
corner of the city. The girls who 
mo.stLv come from middle-class fami 
lies generally want to make some 


quick money and easily fall into the 
clutches of pimps. The usual rates 
for a night are Rs 200 to Rs 300. The 
pimp normally gets a major share. 
.*>ince. the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act bans soliciting in public 
places, the deals are struck on tele¬ 
phone bv the pimp. The client first 
rings up the pimp, who in turn rings 
up the call girl and fixes a meeting 
place. Since nothing actually hajj 
pens at the pimp’s place, the police 
have no way of proving anything 
against him while the call girl is free 
to pretend that her cheat was her 
beloved and get away scot free. Even 
if the police arrest them on a suspi¬ 
cion, there is not much of a c%sc in 
court and both the pimp as well as 
the call girl are generally acquitted. 
“Unless the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act is made more comprehen¬ 
sive we can’t completely stop call 
girl rackets which encourage other 
criminal activity as well’’, said South 
Delhi Deputy Police Commissioner 
Dr. K. K. Paul. The murder at Ncetl 
Bagh is a good example. 

AJOY BOSE. New Delhi 


Silent Valley holds its 
breath 


Will it live ? 

I£ fight for the preservation ei 
the Silent Valley is far from 
over, despite the fiat the Charan 
Singh Government to have a fresh 
look at the proposed hydroelectric 
plant, and similar sentiments expre¬ 
ssed by Mrs Gandhi’s Government. 
The Kerala State Eiectridty Board is 
spearheading a vi||orous and mali¬ 
cious campaign against those who 
have been fighting for the preserva¬ 
tion of this vast and unique tropical 
forest Despite the statutwy directive 
issued by the Kerala Government in 
January asking the Eiectridty Board 
to suspend aU its activities connected 
with the project, the mindless pro¬ 
paganda continues unchedeed. The 
senior board members whose inflated 
egos have been pricked by the succ¬ 
essful campaign by India’s renowned 
naturalists, sdentists and conserva¬ 
tionists have been wooing local poU- 
tidans in ordsr to “educate” the pub¬ 
lic about the projects feasibility an 
desirability. Now that thousands erf 
illegal Guu workers are returning to 
Kerala, the old excuse that the hydro¬ 
electric project can offer employment 
to hundreds, and turn the baoeward 
region into an area of prosperity is 
being forwarded. The Hindu whict 
has vodferously attacked the propos¬ 
ed project in a number of editorials 
and through its well-documented, pro¬ 
fusely-illustrated artides is also con¬ 
sidered (by the Eiectridty Board) 
as an agent of Vested interests and 
naturalists who are described by the 
Board as armchair world-savers who 
don’t have the guts to go anywbero 
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near Silent Valley. The fact that a 
number of botanists and zoologists, 
helped by alert students, have visited 
the Valley, and that their activities 
were monitored by some Of the finest 
sdentific brains available is overlook¬ 
ed by the bosses of the Board. 

A “Neglect of Malabar Action 
Committee’’ (sic) was formed to 
educate the people that the opposi¬ 
tion to the project was engineered 
by big landowners of Mannarghat 
and Palghat who want to juggle 
precious forest products from Silent 


Valley without paying any levy to 
the Government. The Committee 
has also produced literature (most of 
which is in Malayalam) to the effect 
that these very landowners will have 
to pay better wages to their labour¬ 
ers if the project starts. As against 
the current daily wage that fluctuat¬ 
es between Rs 2 and 5. a minimum 
wage of Rs 10 will have to be paid. 
The Committee also ignores (deli¬ 
berately, perhaps) the eventual eco¬ 
logical disaster scientists fear from 
the project. The argument that the 
Valley isn’t a virgin.forest is once 
again advanced by citing a single ex¬ 
ample that timber from it was used 
as early as 1840 to make railway 
track sleepers. Another argument has 
it that only 830 out of 39,000 hectar¬ 
es will be utilised for the project. 
That these -630 hectares are right in 
the centre of Silent Valley isn’t men¬ 
tioned. The Committee has also 
claimed that some scientists are, in 
fact, in favour of the project Their 
scientist hero is Dr K. B. Sadasivan 
%rao doesn’t believe that the impend¬ 
ing project will cause ecological 
docmi: nor does be think it is a vfirgin 
forest. Says Prof M. K Prasad, one 
of the most vociferous academicians 
supporting the preservation of the 
Valley: “The remark that Silent Vall¬ 
ey has never been a virgin forest is 
quite unbecoming of any botany pro¬ 
fessor who knows any fundamental 
(rf ecology. The expression “virgin 
forests’’ does not mean untoucdied in 
the ecological sense but a forest 
which is sitill composed of elements 
which were present when the ecosys¬ 
tem reached the climatid' edimax’’. Dr 
Sadasivan also believes that opium is 
cultivated in plenty in pockets at the 
valley. "Bis belief that c^um is cu^ 
tivated is baseless as the Botanical 
Survey of India and the Central Plan¬ 
tation Crops Research Institute have 
refuted lt’\ adds Prof M. K. Prasad, 

ARTHUR PAIS, Trivandrum 




There is no chaos in Iran'' 


! SIVAN KANAT interviewed AYATOLLAH HOSSEIN 
IMOORI, a longtime acquaintance of Ayatollah 
Khomeini and the latter's special envoy, during his 
unofficial visit to India in January this year. 


B AS the attitude of Iran 
toworda India changed 
with the Islamic Revolu¬ 
tion under AyatoUaU Ru- 
hollah Khomeini? India 
has had good relations with Iran dur¬ 
ing the imperial regime of the Shah 
^ who was overthrown by MusLm 
3 fundamentalists. Now with the $hah 
in exile and everything connected 
with him. an anathema with the pra- 
-sent Government in Teheran, what 
will bd the future course of Indo-lran 
relation? 

Ayatollah Khomeini’s special envoy. 
Ayatollah Hosscin Noori, who was on 
an unofficial visit to India (he arrived 
on January 17) says that Iran’s spiri¬ 
tual leader expects the bilateral rela¬ 
tions to further strengthen. Ayatollah 
Nocfri, a long-time acquaintance of 
Ayatullah Khomeini, said in an inter¬ 
view that Iran has deep-rooted cultu¬ 
ral and historical relations with In¬ 
dia. In addition there are a large 
number of Muslims in India. “This 
itself is a factor for our being doscr 
to India.” In the mutual relations 
there is a “feeling of closeness, ncar- 
nes.*! This is regardless of religion 
and creed. The closeness is because 
you are Indians: your culture and 
history arc like ours, the custom.s 
similar”, says Ayatollah Noori. There 
is no reason that both countries should 
disregard such close contacts. There 
is no question M weakening of the 
bilateral relations because of the exit 
of the Shah. “Our relationship will 
lurther grow on a very sound, basis, 
and will further extend”. 

What does Ayatollah Khomeini 
think of the fear among neighbouring 
nations, especially with a large Mus¬ 
lim population, that the Iranian Re¬ 
volution will spill over its borders. 
Says Ayatollah Noori: “We are of 
the opinion that the Islamic Revolu- 
aon of Iran will not be limited to 
uur country. Certamly it wiU awaken 
ail the oppitesed people of the 
world”. Aya^ellah Khomgini has been 
emphatic that the Iranian Revolution 
is an Islamic Revolution, and not a 
national revolution, nor a regional re¬ 
volution. “It is a God-inspir^ revolu¬ 
tion, inspired by Islam and Koran”. 

WKh more than 50 m>llion Mus¬ 
lims in Soviet Union, an apparently 
worried Kremlin has intervened in 
Afghanistan and moved towanls the 
Iran border to keep vigil there. What 
does Ayatullah Khomeini’s fran think 
of it? Ayatollah Noori says that the 
Soviet action has angered Iran. Iran’s 
Revolutionary Counal has condemned 
the action b^use "a Muslim should 
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ticlp ns ini as lu- (an liis Muslim 
linitliiT, Islamic (iiivcriiiiu'nls ana 
l.''i.iimc iintkm.N”. Ami il Moscow ha.s 
.simildi (loiKiis oM’i Irnii. they will bo 
lh\\.-rlr<l iindf-r tlie lp.n<liTsh.p of Ava- 
10)1.ill Khoiiioini. “'rhr iicoplo, ha\r 
sutli inilh thill no ;i^»Kr<‘.'-sOi «ooU1 
cvi'i set loot on thp .soil of Ir.in ox- 
cvpl bv dfcimatma ;dl the million 
people ol Iran.’’ 

Tlie Ilian who imi.M'd the 35 million 
people iiiid. swejrt lh<‘ Shah oil 
Ins I’oacoik 'I'hioiie still lives in >i 
sparsely tnrnislunl .small house. He 
sehloni speaks, but listens. The 
bliK'k tiii'biin, blink robe and the in- 
leiiselv powerinl eyes have become 
well known the world over. To the 
oiitsuk'i', howevei, Avatollah Khu- 
nieiiii i.s a bundle ol (onti-tdutiun.s. 
Wbat is bis pbilosopliv'’ lie i-'' an 
<ts{etii: who is humble and arruitant, 
kind and veiiMefiil, a utopian idea¬ 
list bill a pratmi.itist. Is he noi an 
eiiiKin.i? 

“No”, says Ayatollah Noon who 
jiislilied llu' crackdown on the 
Sliali'.s supporters and the execu¬ 
tions. “All Kieat men h.i\e tidier 
eiit personality traits. In one con 
text they show ureal miiiiiianiniil.v. 
in anollier the.v are lull of andcr 
In -Some places they aie humble. 
Ayatollah Khomeini's aciion should 
be undeistood in the pai to.ular con- 
loxt. ■ Ayatollah Khoineini wanted 
thu.se who uppre.s.scd and killed in¬ 
nocent people Oiirini' the bhah's 
leKiinc to .be execuiea. 'liierc is no 
meity lor tncm. but he is essen¬ 
tially a veiy k.nd man. “Tins is 
true ol all (jieai men, like. Ha/rat 
All, tile iirsi son-in-law ol Piophct 
Munammetl. Hazral Ali ordered 
execution ; he. would have no mercy 
on oppres.sor.s. 'I'ue sdine is true ol 
Unam Knoiiieinr’. 

Ayatoliaii Noori asks how Ayatol 
lah Khomeini cun lorkive a peisun 
like the bhah and the nieuibcrs ol 
tile bAVAA. Iran’s Secret police 
which have killed about 70,000 people 
and muimed another 100,000. Tne 
bhah plundered the natiou’s wealth. 
Tlioukh Iran is the world's second 
largest on producer, a majority ol 
the people spend tlie oiRhts under 
the sky, with no education, no em¬ 
ployment, uu water to drink and no 
mcilicat tacihUes. UunnK ail tbcsc' 
yeais the bhah and lus men have 
been stackiuK away money in West- 
cm countries, and buying up mili¬ 
tary hardware to keep them in power 
while stilling the voice pi the people. 

Ayatollah Noon wonders hoyv the 
Western media can plead that Imam 
Khomeini .should .show mercy to the 
•Shah as he is ill and dying. The 
media call Ayatollah Khomeini cruel 
as he is demanding the Shah’s ex- 
tiadition for putting him on trial. 
The Iranians cannot forgive the mis¬ 
deeds and crimes during the impe¬ 
rial rule. “You must understand 
that His Holiness Khomeini is very 
gentle and humble, lie lives simply, 
loves all tbe people. He is only 
against oppressors. He is not an 
enigma”. Ayatollah Noori quoted 
a verse from the Koran to justify 
the present Government's action of 
executing former generals of the 


■Shah and members of the SA'VAK. 
I he Korun say.s, “Mohammed, the 
rrophet <it flod, and his followers 
are h.irsh against the uppre-ssors. 
tho.se who mistreated iMmple and 
hiiinanitv. But to the poor and up- 
pri'.'-s<;d they <iie very nice and 
kiiwl”. Kvery Muslim and evcr.v 
hmn.iii bi-ing should act in this way. 
says Ayatollah Noori. 

Itul could Khomeini achieve the 
objectivco ol the Islamic Revolution? 
A\.itollali Noori says that already 
three-fourths ol the objectives of 
the Hevohitioii have been accom¬ 
plished with Ihe. prc.sidential elec¬ 
tion ol .lanuary 1980. With the hold¬ 
ing III .1 popular referendum In lorni 
the Giuernnienl, the lirst objetlive, 
w.i'- achieved. At the relereiidum 
99 jier ctMil ol the people voted for 



the Islamic Republic as the form of 
the Government, rhe second objec¬ 
tive was realised when the people 
overwhelmingly adopted a constitu¬ 
tion few months ago. The third was 
the presidential election, and the last 
objective will be the setting up of a 
national assembly and election of its 
delegates. The national assembly 
will enact laws in accordance with 
the precepts of Islam. 

Ayatollah Noori strongly refuted 
the allegation that the Islamic Rc- 
voluuon unleashed anarchy and chaos 
and upset tbe economic development 
of the country. He says that tbe so- 
called stability under tbe Shah was 
misguiding as it was brought about 
by strangulating the voice of the 
people with repressive measures. A 
visitor to Iran may have seen that all 
was quiet and calm. “It was not all 


quiet and calm. It was like a dormant 
volcano”. At the slightest freedom 
(he Shah allowed, the opposition 
against him set alight the powder 
ki.g on which the dictator was sitt¬ 
ing. Ayatollah Noori accused that 
part ol the Iranian wealth looted by 
the Shah was passed on to the West¬ 
ern media tor propaganda that Iran 
was ail quiet under his rule. But in 
fact what was happening was that 
anybody who rose up against the 
Shah was put behind bars, tortured, 
iiiaiined and killed. The economic 
progre.ss, tlip Shah’.s supporters had 
been il.iiniing, was a white lie. If 
the Shah had built schools, hospitals, 
voad.v and factories—the indm of 
development—there should be evi- 
deme ot their existence. “Can any 
ol tin- leporter.s who had gone to 
Iran .show n.s these signs of economic 
progie.s.s ? " In the south of Teheran 
people .still live >n mud-brick houses 
ami in abject poverty. Over 60,000 
villagers do not have tbe eleinentar.v 
reiiiiirements for rivilized existence. 
.And nil in spite of the oil wealth. 

Avatollah Noori, however, said that 
there i.s an element of instability fol¬ 
lowing tbe Revolution. But it was 
like the initial di-sorder following a 
popular uprising. It is quite natural. 
Now there is stability. He denied 
that there is chaos and lack of com¬ 
mand in the armed forces. He said 
that during the Shah's regime the 
army was u.sed against the people, 
anvl only the top brass was around 
the Shah. There was discontent 
among the junior officers who wanted 
to change the army set-up. But after 
the Revolution the army has become 
a part of the people, justice has 
been restored to the army and their 
condition Ls much better now. There 
is perfect) unity among the rank and 
file ol the army. In fact people, now 
say that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces is Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini. 

Ayatollah Noori also denied alle¬ 
gations that there is conflict and 
mistrust between the armed forces 
and the pasUaran (the revolutionary 
guards^ numbering about 20,000. 
When the people gained freedom 
following the ovepthrow of the Shah 
the army was torn apart by the con¬ 
vulsions of the Revolution. There 
was an urgent need, for an organisa¬ 
tion to restore security and safety of 
the people against the remnants of 
the SAVAK. So young people volun¬ 
tarily formed the pasaaraa forces. 
In the mean time tbe reconstruction 
of the army was going on. While the 
pasdaran looked after the safety of 
the people the army was being purg¬ 
ed of undesirable elements. Little 
by little the gendarmes, the police 
force and the armed forces were re¬ 
constituted undqr the Islamic Re¬ 
public. “Till the atmy becomes 
powerful and organised enough to 
safeguard the boundaries and main¬ 
tain internal security, tbe pasaaraa 
force was necessary. It is not true 
that there is chaos in bran. For the 
first time Iranians can decide what 
thev want. 

This IS an Insight Feature 
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The first Steel 
WBrdrebe came from 





The best eee stHI does. 

• Wider and deeper. More space. 

Ample room for hanging clothes. 

• Adjustable shelves. 

• Additional hanger rod (optional) 
under locker. 

• Full length mirror (optional) 

• Special channel grip locker. 

• Three way interlocking system. 

• Concealed hinges. 

• Unpickable Godrej lock on locker 
and door. 

• Rust-resistant finish in three colours. 


Al nK>dels now available 
in ready stock. 


Great things come from 




look! 

Ranipal 

whitens best 






Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—and what 
brilliant whiteness! Ranipal whiteness! It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Um Ranipal ragulariy—for whitanaaa that ahowa I 


Ranipal 


Ranpal^j 




Raftipal®for cottons 

Ranipal® S for synthetics and blends 
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REVEW books 


Age tells 


By ANIL GROVER 

it'TTHE story of the Boat People ex- 
A poses power pobtics in its most 
prioiiUve form,” reads one sentence 
in this engrossing book. The Boat 
People have revealed “the ruthless¬ 
ness of major powers, the Imitality 
. of naticm-states, the avarice and prc- 
■ judice of peoide" and “at times, 
when telling the story of the Boat 
People it seemed that Indo-China 
had become the vortex of all that is 
wrong with mankind”. 

In 1975, there were 377 Boat Peo¬ 
ple; in 19TO, there were 5,619 and in 

1977, the figure rose to 21,276. And 
these were the numbers of safe 
ai rivals in camps in reluctant host 
countries from Norway to Australia 
or resettled; not of departures. And 
they also did not indude those who 
were caught while casting otf in 
waves from Vietnam. But it was not 
yet a recognised crisis. By the end (rf 

1978, Boat People resettled around 
the world numbered 196,489 and by 
July 31, 1979 the figure loudied 
292,315. Not till then did “powerful 
factors of politics and history /begin) 
to bear down upon the Boat People 
(and) the region and the woiid (rea¬ 
lise) it had a crisis on its hands". 

The Age is an AustraUan news¬ 
paper, published from Melbourne, 
which was approached by th« pub¬ 
lishers, Penguin Books, and assigned 
to produce a book rapidhr on a phe¬ 
nomenon which was turning more 
grotesque with each passing week. 
Unlike Indian “quick sellers”, the 
Age was iniball^ daunted, admits 
Midiael Davie, the paper’s editor, in 
his preface, luit took up the challen¬ 
ge when they quickly decided that 
“we couk) do it”. Bruce Grant having 
had a Itmg association with the Age, 
was asked to summon up his special 
Asian experience and mastermind 
the book, assisted by an array of 
worldwide correspondents including 
India’s Sunanda K. Datta-Ray (an 
assistant editor of Calcutta’s States¬ 
man). Grant is author, but the dip¬ 
lomat, international affairs writer 
and High Commissioner in India 
(1973-7^, Michael Richardson, the 
Age’s South-East Asian correspon¬ 
dent who has been filing evteasive 
reports on the regkm for seven *years 
“provided a reporter who could com¬ 
bine exceptional knowledge and ex¬ 
traordinary stamina” and supply the 
core of the book. 

’Hie result of this is the present 
book, up to date and datelined Octo¬ 
ber 1979, and which came to hand in 
November 1979 — “the first fuH ac¬ 
count of tboir ^oat Peoi^'a) eidc; 
who they arc, who profits from their 
misery and what the complex politi¬ 



cal and social reasons are for then 
plight”. The blurb, without the usual 
bluster, adds: “Their story is an indi- 
ctmenl of the failure of world opi¬ 
nion to act — an omen in a century 
noted for the dislocation of peoides 
by ideological conflict and war. U is 
not only the story of the Boat Peo¬ 
ple, but draws attention to the idight 
ot all refugees”. Michael Davie calk 
them “not merely another desperate 
swarm of ‘di^lac^ persons’, but the 
victims and indicators of a profound 
regional instabiUty”. Two centuries of 
western ascendancy in South-East 
Asia came to a stonewatl-end with 
the fall of Saigon in 1975: now the 
three super powers (the United 
States, Russia and China) “hover un¬ 
certainly on the South-East Asian 
periphery, their armed forces approa-- 
ching each other more closely than 
anywhere else on earth”. 

When we now realise the signifi¬ 
cance of the Afghanistan issue, whidi 
exploded suddenly, about a cou|^ of 
montb.s after the publication m this 
book, it is easy to agree with the 
book’s prophetic contention: “The 
Boat People are a warning to the rest 
of U.S that the whole region, during 
the next phase of its history, is liaUe 
to become increasingly a source of 
unrest, anxiety and war”. 

Ibc book include.s maps, statistics 
(based on UNHCR figures), data and 
a chronology which one is advised to 
go through before attempting to read 
the book: especially those who arc 
nut previously familiar with the prok 
lem of the Boat People. The matter 
is meticulously gathered and authmi- 
tatively presented, not to speak of a 
very elegant production, embellished 
by .some photographs which, how¬ 
ever, could have t^n better. There 
is a very representative poem written 
by an unknown Vietnamese at a re¬ 
fugee camp in 1978. To quote certain 
portiom: "Lost in ihc tempests / 
Out on the open seas / Our small 
boats drift. / We are the foam / 
Floating on the vast ocean / We are 
the dust / Wandering in endless 
space. / Our cries arc lost / In the 
howling wind. / Without food, with¬ 
out water / Our diildrcn lie exhaus¬ 
ted / Until they cry no more. / How 



many boats have perished? / How 
many families lie beneath the wa¬ 
ves?” 

|'\NE estimate the ptfcentage of 
Vr Boat People who periafaed in four 
years was up to 50 per cea|. Austra¬ 
lia’s Minister ftar Immigration. 
Michael MacKellar, agreed with Hik 
estimate, drawing his conclusion from 
talks with refugees and intelligenoe 
sources. “We are looking at a death 
rate of between 100,000 and 200,000 
in the last four years”, he aaid. Other 
estimates ranged higher and exmoeo- 
trated on what was the spe^al hor¬ 
ror, and susceptibility to mishait, of 
the boats that brought tens of thou¬ 
sands of CSrinese from southern Viet¬ 
nam after March 1978. 

There is also a special interest for 
many Indians and Pakistania who 
had the traumatic experience of Par¬ 
tition in 1947, though the despatch 
from India in the book thinks other¬ 
wise, partly correctly. While Lord 
Carrington’s aM>cals to the then P M 
Mr Morarji Desai, “drew a blank”, 
Mr Charan Singh’s coalition Govern¬ 
ment wbic^ took over soon after, 
“was tt>o busy trying to survive to 
attend to world Issues”. It adds: “Hie 
horror stories of Vietnamese priva¬ 
tion that made headlines in Uie wes¬ 
tern media seem far less gruesome 
to a people who have lived with refu¬ 
gees .suHcring ever since India became 
independent thirty-two years ago. 'The 
9 million Bangladesh refugees who 
were given sanctuary in 1971 have 
gone back, while the 80,000 Tibetans 
who fled with th<> Dalai Lama arc 
adequately provkled for. But India 
has nut yet solvtHi the problem of 
about 12 million Hindus who were 
uprooted when (lu- country was par¬ 
titioned in 1947. The steady flow of 
dispossessed faniilie.s...may iMVe dul¬ 
led India’s re.spuusi- to similar trage¬ 
dies elsewhere, flivtorical experfesMe 
and the inherited perspectives of the 
British Raj also explain ladla’a ia- 
dilfcrena; to events in South-East 
Asia; rather. Indians react more rea¬ 
dily to developinents in the Wqat.” 

The Boat Paoptat an Aga invastiMtion 
with Bruca Grant (Panguin Books. 

US $3 SO) 
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Hekha : always the child woman 


A MAN who has been 
knocking around 
Bombay wanted to produce 
a liiin with the intention 
ul iiidking big niuiu-y in 
a short time, lie approach¬ 
ed a hnancier w<tn his 
intended cast: ex-luminary 
kajesh Hhanm aud 
Heme Maiini. The finan¬ 
cier snorted and said 
that a him with Hema 
Maiini was not a sound 
business proposition and 
that lieina bad lost her grip 
on Bombay hints long ago. 
The shrewd financier 
however added : “Go, get 
hoUl of Hekha if you can. 
She can bring in the money 
you want. With Rekha 
there, even the hero 
doesn't matter”. Seven 
hits in a row, and a few 
of them still running to 
packed houses is Rekha’s 
50 


record to date. So, in the 
words of the tiade sharks, 
Rckh.t is today’s Number 
One 

INCIDENTALLY, has any- 
I body noticed Hekbu’s 
immaculate take-oil on 
Jaya Bhaduri and AniiLuUh 
Buchhan in KJmbsooral? 

In this film Rekha has 
acted the little girl with 
two plaits (like Jaya in 
(I'uddt) and has also 
copied Amitabh’s song, 
pirturisation as well as his 
hair.style Rekha has 
thereby proved that she 
can out-do Jaya in her 
own style and has 
also exhibited her 
obsession with Amitabh. 
Anyway, Rekha is used 
to issuing frequent 
statements about her 
crush for Amttabb. 


I SAID sometime ago 
that Mutmaz was per¬ 
haps toying with the idea of 
doing a him or two in 
Bombay. By now, 
everybody knows 
about it. Mumtaz is 
making the rounds of places 
she knew so well before 
she telt lilm.s and is 
looking up old friends and 
Dying to intluence new 
ones. With the beautiful 
look she has acquired, 
bagging plum roles should 
not be much of a problem 
for her. But what about 
her husband's Tiiillions? 

Have they rubbed off or 
staled? .She. was .seen en- 
joing herself thoroughly 
with her baby daughter 
during Ri-shi's marriage 
but there was absolutely 
no sign of her husband, 
Madhvani. 

P LENTY of new runiQur.s 
aif being spread 
.irouml about Zeeuat Aman 
and the new men in her 
lile. Some .say it is 
Feroze Kh,m, others in¬ 
sist it IS Imran Khan. 

And while she is busy 


recuperating from the 
two-year nightmare she 
has been through, she has 
no time to even think of 
another man. She states 
that some interested peo¬ 
ple continue to link her 
name with this and that 
man — to prove all the 
maligning stories they 
have been circulating 
about her. 

O NE star we have not 
heard much about 
lately is Viaya Smha. She 
blew in like a strong wind 
with the rash of 
Baau Lhatterje's films 
which clicked thankfully, 
stayed around to prove 
to .some people that she 
could act, but exhibited 
the most atrociously iion- 
lilmi behaviour, like no 
no false goodness drip¬ 
ping out onto unnece.ssary 
people etc. And like a 
strong wind which also 
blows away, she seems to 
have blown away to ob¬ 
livion. She has very few 
films on hand qnd she 
may even take up some 
good chaiacter roles if 
they cxime her way. a 


Vidya Sinha’s strange mobility : 

From female lead to 
character roles 



Gt'fSh ShuMa 









ctin be expected to maintain 
a steady lead over her 
nearest rival, Snptiya, And 
if she can maintain her 
slim tiKurc she mlaht be the 
must sought-after heroine 
for the next live years. 

'PHEY (her detruclors) 

* used to say that tfemu 
wasn't true to her soil: 
that she wasn't interested in 
accepting fliudi lilins made 
by Madras producers. Why 
did she then ucn‘pt Do Aur 
Do l*u<Mchy Years ago she 
was seen in undthcr Hindi 
film made in Madras 
“Cehri Jaal" with Amitabh 
and Jewltmdra, and now abe's 
working in IJ. Rama Naidu’s 
Bandish opposite Rajash 
Khanna. They were also seen 
together in Rama Naidu’s 
hit Prem Nagar. This time 
producer Naidu is spending 
a fabulous sum. He says. 

“If Amar Deep was a come¬ 
back vehicle tor Kaka, I 
want my Bandish to he a 
comeback hit fur both Kaka 
and Hcma”. 

W HOEVER says that MGR 
didn’t have the grace 
to ^reet Sivaji Ganesan's 


sun when the latter 
gut married in January la 
just being malicious. MGR 
didn't turn up for the 
wedding, true, but he did 
send his trusted lieutenant 
R. M. Veerappan for the 
reception. 

lAYAN'mi. who began her 
J career as a heroine in 
Kinmudu lllms and then 
graduated to Telugu fllms, is 
struggling to stage u terriflt 
comeback but the spare 
tyres round her wul.st and 
age have gone against her. 
She hod hoped that 
Devathai her lost released 
Tamil film will do well but it 
fizzled out after three weeks. 

Now one hears that Telugu 
actor-producer Girl Babu is 
taking interest in her revival. 
Well, one hopes that every¬ 
thing will be all right. 

Years ago another him- 
iiidker Peketi bivaraman 
used to monitor her career 
but when thev parted 
cumpany few years ago more 
bilterne-'.s was evident than 
in the separation ot 
Bumbay'.s Helen and 1’. N. 
Arora. 




T he latest one in 

Kamalahasan's family 
to take up acting is his 
sprightly niece Siuhasini 
who was doing a cour.se in 
photography at the Adayar 
film lirstitute. She’s the 
heroine in Ncnjatk Killathey, 
a romance story filmed by 
J. Mahendran tor Devi 
films. She’s cast opposite 
another new actor, Moban. 
And her uncle Chandrahasan 
is also acting in a film 
being directed by C. Rudraya 
with Kamalahasan in thelead. 

1I7HEN MGR left the 
Vi UMK years ago, some 
over-enthusiastic Party- 
workers wouldn't allow his 
new films to be released. 

But MGR's followers remain- 
ad stubborn, and one Mm 
Ulagim Sulrum Valtdon 
was released under police 
protection. MGR's 
sidekicks fear the same 
situation may arJ.se again 
when (and ifj a new MGR 
film is to be released. But 
the DMK leaders seem to 
be very confident of fighting 
him politically and devious 
efforts may not be made to 
stop his new films from 
being screened. 

PIOUSJI 
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Pasriof lip service 
to kissing 



Vasanl Hatne 

Never did one single state¬ 
ment create such a ripple- 
nay, a wave—of speculation 
throughout the country. 
When Information and 
Broadcasting Minister Vas- 
ant Sathe announced on Feb¬ 
ruary 27 that kissing, pee 
formed artistically and pres¬ 
ented naturally, would no 
longer be censored in Hindi 
films, evervbody licked their 
lips in anticipation. 

Not so long ago, a well- 
known Hindi novelist who 
provides the themes for 
“romantic” films said “Salim- 
Javed are' making their mo¬ 


ney, but wait till real itmi- 
ance enters the films. Once 
kissing is legalised people 
will ask for tedroom scenes 
and 1 will be right on top”. 
Sathe’s bombshell was grat¬ 
ed with no less enthusiasm 
within the industry. Sud¬ 
denly eve^one has become 
an artistic, realistic film 
maker. Producers are al¬ 
ready going into huddles to 
discuss the possible themes 
that could centre around 
that magic touch of lips. It 
seems as if everyone in film¬ 
land is bowing down at the 
altar of the great god Kiss. 


The Holi spirit 
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Bulfcis/uin and Balbtr Singh 

Saturday, March 1. saw the 
second leg of the .semi final 
matcheji at the reccntly-con- 
cludod Hockey Nationals at 
Cuttack. Being Holi, it also 
.saw a lot of light-hi'atlcd 
antics among players and 


officials alike. Balbir Singh, 
the ex-Olynipian, arrived at 
the camp on his scooter, and 
went upstairs to meet the 
selectors and other officials. 
One of the people he met 
was Uayanand, the secretary 
of the Indian Hockey Fede¬ 
ration, the other was Bal- 
kishan Singh, another ex- 
Olympian who is currently 
the chief hockey coach at 
the National Institute of 
Sports,Patiala. A.s Balkishan's 
forehead was smeared with 
the traditional abjr, a camera 
shutter clicked. Luckily for 
us. Nikhil Bhattacharya, the 
statf photographer of Spurts- 
world, was on the spot onen- 
again. 


Hooray • (hie) 


Carnival time in Goa once 
more. And Just a couple of 
days before the three-day 
pre-Lenten festival that is 
almost orgiastic in its inten¬ 
sity, Goa’s new Government 
announced the relaxation of 
prohibition, reducing the 
number of dry days to just 
one. Just one I The sense of 
timing, adds Mario Cabral e 
Sa, was perfect. From the 
myriad taverns dotting the 
length and breadth of Goa. 
there arose a chorus of 
thankful “Hosannas” to the 
new political deities in the 
miniscule Olympus. The 
situation was—to quote from 
the Bible—“as it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever 
shall be, world without end”. 
So if you want to drink feni 
or palm toddy you can do 
so all day and all night— 
except one day and night, 
of course. 

Drinking in Goa has a 
legitimacy bestowed on it 
by the Bible itself, for when 
the hosts at Cana ran out of 
wine, the Blessed Virgin 
asked Christ to help and He 
turned plain water into wine. 
Goans think this is just 
wonderful and there must 


sur^ have been plenty of 
them who tried tbeir hand 
at the same thing. Goans 
attribute their own bonhomie 
and raison d’etre to their 
drinkiug. In addition, tbej 
also believe that they got 
unscathed through two 
world wars, thr^ flu epide¬ 
mics and two bubonic 
plagues only thanks to good 
old feni. Feni is also a 
wonderful cupe for anything 
in Goa ; upset tummies and 
toothaches. It even helps 
expectant mothers get over 
their labour pains. 

On February 16. when the 
sun hid behind the moon, it 
was heaven’s way of best¬ 
owing a bonus on good 
Goans. The Goans naturally 
had to celebrate this celes¬ 
tial blessing. The traditional 
sundowner became a double 
that day—and j pretty gene¬ 
rous double at that—in 
keeping with the spirit of 
astronomy. Tipplers cast 
aside the proffered goggles 
and strips of exposed film 
and instead viewed the skies 
through tumblers of rum 
and Thums Up. Never, wc 
presume, was a solar corona 
so colourful 


Ministering to the fans 



What does the future hold 
for MGR ? Now that 
his two-and-a-half-year-old 
AIADMK Ministry has been 
dismissed in Tamil Nadu, it 
seems quite likely that he 
will turn to films once again. 
It might be remembered 
that in early 1978, MGR bad 
■ought the permission of 
Morarji Oesai, the then 
Prime Minister, to resume 
his career in acting, so the 
possibility of his return to 
filmdom once more seems on 
the cards. However, Arthur 
Pais discovers that there is 
not much excitement being 
generated by the possibility. 
For one thing, heroes like 
Rajnikant and Vijayan have 
generated massive interest 
at box offices in the state, to 
the extent that both act or.s 
have created some sort of 

( oint record for fan follow- 
ngs. It is going to be diffi- 
'cult for the bald, pot-bellied 
veteran to try and win bock 
his old admirers in the face 
of such determined—and 
stiff — opposition. 








A Boon to Indian readers 



Perhaps the most unique 
thing about the Mills and 
Boon publishing house is 
that it sells its own name 
rather than the names ot 
its respective authors. Paul 
Scherer, Managing Director 
of Mills and Boon Inc, is 
proud ot this tact. On a 
visit to Bombay in Pebruaiy, 
he told Astiish Hajadhyaksha 
“Mills and Boon have evolv¬ 
ed a distinctive style and we 
publish books that only 
follow that style. We have 
built a readership and they 
are people who have begun 
to depend on us increasing¬ 
ly for their reading needs. 
We cannot let them down". 


Scherer was in inqia to 
explore the possibiuties ot 
Mills and Boon titles being 
reprinted here. As the 
situation stands now, India 
imports 2,000 copies (the 
maximum permissible) ot 
all Mills and Boon titles. To 
quote a proud Macmillan.s 
PRO “they are the fastest 
selling titles going”. Wealthy 
dowagers, peachy keen bob- 
bysoxers, schoolgirls, they 
all scream for more—and 
more. Mills and Boon books 
are even being stocked in 
school libraries so that The 
Habit may now be inculcated 
that much faster- 
It is also Scherer's inten¬ 
tion that Mills and Boon 
should start printing book.> 
by more Indian women 
authors. As a matter of fact. 
Meera Tarneja's Indian 
Epicure and Mrs Balbir 
Singh’s Indian Cookery have 
been steady sellers, but the 
grapevine has it that a writer 
from Calcutta is currently 
working on a full-length 
novel. 


Cone culture 


Kiskis. Choc-o-lust. My My 
Ooh Ooh. Couplets. Wheel 
Sundaes. Now what could all 
of those possibly have in 
common 7 They are all varie¬ 
ties of ioe cream at Calcutta’s 
very first ice cream parlour. 
Sub Zero. The popular gas- 
tronomical haven first open¬ 
ed Its doors to the public ou 
December 9 last year and 
distributed free ice creams 
from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. after 
which it began regular sates. 
Business has certainly been 
brisk, as the hordes of custo¬ 
mers who always crowd the 
cash counter will testify. The 
•econd such venture in the 
dty, Flury’s Ice Cream Par¬ 
lour, opened on December 
23, exactly a fortnight later 
and only about half a fur¬ 
long away from Sub Zero, 
Hakesb Sharma, the 
young, ebullient manager of 
Sub Zero explains that the 
ice cream parlour craze fin¬ 
ally reached Indian cities 
long after it caught on over¬ 
night throughout the length 
and breadth of the United 
States. Ice cream parlours 
first sprouted in Delhi in the 
mid-Seventies and soon 
after, became a fairly big 
attraction in Bombay as well. 
The seven Ghai brothers 
who own the Kwality chain 
«f restaurants were the first 
to recognise the possibilities 



of succeeding in the ioe 
cream parlour world. So 
Nerula’s in Delhi became 
the first ice cream parlour 
In the country in 1973, fol¬ 
lowed by Yankee Doodle at 
the Hotel Natara.i in Bom- 
ba.Y, and finally Sub Zero in 
Calcutta. But that is not the 
end of the story. The Ghals 
intend to open some more 
parlours at Lucknow. Alla¬ 
habad, Amritsar and Dchra 
Dun. 

Sharma had an interesting 
story to tell Syed Nisar 
Mehdi Abdi about the sates 
It Sub Zero on the day of 
the eclipse. They opened 
an hour earlier than normal, 
at 10 a.m. and closed at 
midday. When they reopen¬ 
ed at 6 p.m., there were 
queues of people waiting 
outside. It looks as if an¬ 
other Ice Age is here—for 
keeps. 


Come East, 

Poland really seems hell¬ 
bent on a cultural invasion 
of India. No sooner had 
Jerzy Grotowski left our 
shores than we have in our 
midst one of the biggest 
names in European cinema : 
Krystzoff Zanussi. The direc¬ 
tor of Camouflage, The Ba¬ 
lance and The Slructure of 
Crystals is making a se- 
miel to one of his earlier 
Aims, the murh-acclaimcd 



Spiral, for which a sequence 
is to be shot in India. 

“Once I manage to get 
out of this ghetto of elegant 
hotels”, he says, “I shall trv 
to capture that mystical 
quality of India as a land 
where my protagonist, a 
man obviously dissatisfied 
with the material values 
around him, comes to seek 
solace. I hope that the Indi-i 
I film v'ill not be a tourist 
brochure, or in any way a 
simDllstic, banal image. I 


young man 

will try to capture the reality 
of India and the spirit of, 
contentment that pervades 
its philosophy.” Zanussi i.s 
convinced, unlike other film 
directors from Europe, that 
there is no future for the 
good film maker on the. 
'capitalistic' dreuit of the 
West. “Yes, I do know that 
there is a lot more money 
there. When I meet my 
friends Roman Polanski or 
Milos Forman—^people who 
have piigrated to America 
in the belief that it is a bet -1 
ter place for film making— 
1 see that they have not 
benefitted at all. First, they 
have to recover the money 
they spend on the making of 
their films. Second, they arc 
catering to an audience that 
dues not reallv need their 
films. It Forman makes a 
film, they see it. If be 
doesn’t, they forget about 
him. My own case is dif¬ 
ferent. There is a definite 
audience that will look for¬ 
ward to my films with an 
antidpation that spurs me 
on to better work.” 

Zanussi is currently film-, 
ing at Bombay and Pune. 
In Pune he will be,working 
with the Film and Tetevision 
Institute, who might provide 
characters for local scenes. 
But Zanussi is including no 
speaking parts for Indians. 
The reason is simple. “The 
reality of India is in its 
natural environment. 1 can¬ 
not duplicate that with pro¬ 
fessional actors.” 


Experiments with self 


One of the more worried men 
in Bombay in the last week 
of February was Bimal Dutt. 
whose award-winning film. 
Kasiuri, has finally been 
rclea-sed by the Film Finance 
Corporation. Thus comes 
dose on the beds of pro¬ 
longed negotiation with (.oni- 
mercidl distributor.s and 
though, to all practical put- 
poses, the FFC ha.s borne the 
risk of the filni’.s commercial 
future, there is .still plent.v 
to furrow the broad brow ot 
the tilm maker. In fait, his 
very future is at ^take, acc¬ 
ording to Ashish Hajadhya¬ 
ksha. 

hasturi was completed in 
1948, with the help of an 
IFC loan ot Rs 3,.‘>0,U00 and 
hit the headlines soon alter. 
In the same year it shared 
with Junoon the award for 
the best lilm of the .year at 


the National Film Awards 
ceremony. Some film critics, 
however, insist that this was 
an unfair assessment oi 
Dutt’s film, which they rate 
as superior to Junoon. But 
Dutt was not as lucky as 
Senegal and his film remain¬ 
ed in the can for almost two 
years, while the interest on 
the loan from FFC mounted 
steadily. A point has now 
been reached where Dutt 
himself stands to gain prac¬ 
tically nothing from the re¬ 
lease of the film. 

The S3-year-old Dutt used to 
be a scriptwriter for Hrishi- 
kesh Mukherjee and scripted 
the films Anupama, Satya- 
kam, Anand and MilL He 
does not feel it is too late 
to start on a career making 
films. "For me,” he says,, 
“life has so far been one! 
adventure after another.” I 
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THE WORLD 


Last will ? 


Mountainous secret 



While the American bust- 
ages languished in the 
American Knibassy in 
Teheran, the conscience- 
keeper and do-tacto head of 
Islamic Iran, Ayatollah 
Ruhullah Khomeini remain¬ 
ed confined to bed in the 
Heart Hospital in north 
Tehran. He is a weak man 
who feels that the time has 
come for him to go back to 
his creator. He told his 
followers : “1 sec my.self in 
the last dav.s of my life, and 
when I go back to the next 
world, I will do it with con¬ 
fidence in your character”. 
That he has confidence in 
those ruling Iran presently 
is evident ' since the presi¬ 
dent. Abolliassan Bani Sadr 
announced some time late 
last month that the Ayatollah 
had himself approved ol a 
secret plan to end the soige 
at the Emba.ssy. Although 


the Ayatullah has not .said 
anything himself, whjspei 
has it that the hostages may 
soon be released. Ami 
Khomeini alive holds the 
key to their release. What¬ 
ever Ted Kennedy might 
say of the “fumbling" of the 
US Prc.sident. Jimmy Carter 
simply refuses to be out¬ 
done. Immediately after 
the seige he got State De 
partment olliciaN to contact 
the three French lawyers - 
Christian Bourguet. Bertrand 
Valette and Francois Cheron 
—who handle Iran’s finan 
dal affairs and who also 
processed the Shah’s extn 
dition proceedings. Tin 
officials and law.ver.s have 
been holding the continuou.s 
meetings. Hostages, takv- 
heart. You have Jimmy 
Carter, Ayatollah Khonyeini 
and so many others on viui 
side. 


The doom merchant 


riu‘ world has a date with 
destiny, only nineteen years 
I rum now On August 18, 
1!)99, the planets surround¬ 
ing llu' -sun will take up 
positions in the .shape of a 
cross. What has been pro¬ 
claimed the Grand Cros.s 
phcnomciiun was predicted 
by Ftofe.ssor Hideo Itokawa, 
the pioneer ol Japan’s rockiK 
technology. Fittingly enough, 
the Japane.H' were the first 
nation to learn ol t^is awe¬ 
some prediction m the course 
of a docuincntary on the 
idiot box. According to the 
Japanese, professor this ex¬ 
traordinary occurrence in the 
solar sy.stem will probably 
augur the end of all human 


life. 

W’ay back in December 
1979, the profess&r bad pre¬ 
dicted that total devastation 
of the environment would 
take place by 1999, by which 
time there would be no food 
or _ energy resources left. 
This prediction was made in 
a work ol fiction entiHed 
Case-D. He i.s certainly in 
good company. Even that 
great French phy.sician Nos¬ 
tradamus had forecast the 
end of the world in 1999. 
And remember, Nastrudaniu.s 
had predicted the coming of 
a man railed Hitler, except 
that be spelt it “Hfsier”, the 
great tire of London and the 
end of the world in 1999! 


Were Sir Edmund Hillary 
and Tenzing Norgay really 
the first people to climb the 
mighty Mount Everest? Per¬ 
haps not. A pair of English 
climbers, George Leigh Mal¬ 
lory and Andrew Irvine niay 
have beaten them to it by 
nearly 30 years. The mystery 
stem.s from the fact that no 
one over saw the pair of 
British, climbers again. The 
last person to see them was 
professor Noel Odell, the 
geologist of the Mallory ex¬ 
pedition. That was on June 
8. 1924, when they were vis¬ 
ible as two specks some 800 
feel below the summit. 

The world took for grant¬ 
ed, the. fact, that Hillary and 


Tenzing were the first men 
to climb Everest, but this 
theory might just be proved 
wrong later this year, when 
a Japanese team tackles the 
slopes of Everest. If they 
find the body of an “English 
climber” that was sighted by 
a Chinese mountaineer pre¬ 
viously, the riddle could be 
.solved once and for all. If 
the body is indeed that of 
either Mallory or Irvine, the 
next step will be to try and 
locate their film-camera and 
film. Experts believe that the 
film could still be intact 
after 56 years and if they 
are right, some of the fra¬ 
mes might show Mallory or 
Irvine at the summit. 


From White House 
to ** What house V* 



It’s been one long road for 
the “hero" of Watergate. At 
last hi; can lest liis weary 
feel and live in connubial 


, bliss now that he has taken 
up residence in his 19th cen¬ 
tury $7,50,000 four-storey 
hou.se in Manhattan, New 
York. That Bichard Nixon 
•nd his wife are historical 
monuments wa.s amply prov¬ 
ed by the fact that there 
were a few sightseers who 
came to see the former US 
President when he came to 
the Manhattan house. While 
there was one group which 
welcomed him there was 
another which proposed ex¬ 
changing the ex-President 
for the 53 American host¬ 
ages in Tehran. Fearing i 
that the reception would be 
a shade hostile Nixon decid¬ 
ed to close the doors and 
windows of his house and 
left town for the weekend. 


Holy smoke! 


Casanova did not die. In 
fact, he wa.s jailed for eight- 
and-a-half months on Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1980 in Genoa. Don 
Luigi Casanova is a Roman 
Catholic priest who was alle 
gedlv involved with a wo¬ 
man. He wa.s accused ol 
cairving a gun so that he 
could protect him.self against 
the woman’s hii.sband who 
inspected him of carrying on 
f! clandestine affair. How¬ 
ever. Don Casanova .set 
everything right while he 
was waiting to.- the verdict. 
Said he: "It’s all untrue. 


There never was anything 
between us except friendship. 
Sbe tame to my home some- 
t:ints bm a'w.iys .vith the 
baby, and we left the win¬ 
dows open”. A.id before the 
verdict he mcntio,ied that he 
knew “nothing about these 
things. They could give me 
30 years, but I am no crimi¬ 
nal, I have never fired at 
anyone”. Whatever might h« 
the .stories around this in- 
ddent Don Casanova certain¬ 
ly displayed his ta.stes—^Mrs 
Maria Tina Ronnano is a 
brunette! 









Too Young 
to be a diplomat 


Ballot box editor 



Andrew Young 


Remember that anjiry 
young man who create^ a 
furore when he supported 
the Palestinians as the US 
ambassadpr to the United 
Nations. It’s none other 
than that controversial An¬ 
drew Young. Well, last 
weok he went to Aigeii.i— 
not representing his country 
nor any organisation, lie 
toured refugee camps near 
Tindouf in support of the 
Polisarios or the Popular 
Front for the l.iberatiou of 
Western .Sahara. He had 
"come to get to know you 
(the Polisarios) as friends 
and to tell you that when 
the American people get to 
know you, they too will be 
your friends”. There ho 
rode a camel, rested in a 
huge desert camp and en¬ 
joyed himself to a feast of 
songs and dances. And he 
became a lovable character 
At least he was to the wo¬ 


men who sang: “Andy 
Young is lovable and the peo¬ 
ple will not forget him." 
However, he just might not 
be lovable and will definite¬ 
ly not be forgotten in a huri y. 
Those who have him on their 
minds are the US State De¬ 
partment and Morocco’s King 
Hassan who are sworn ene¬ 
mies of the Polisarios. 

It all began when Hassan 
annexed the Western Sahara 
colony. The Poli.sario rebels 
wtth the backing of Algeria 
and Libya carried out deyas- 
tating raids on Hassan's army. 
The Carter administration 
teat a helping hand to King 
Hassan by .supplying him 
with Cobra helicopters and 
F-5 fighter jets to crush the 
rebels. Well, now the Polisa- 
rios have more than a good 
political friend in Andrew 
Young .since lie told them: 
“...you shall be free and yoir 
shall prevail’. 


Oh» Gord! 


Remember Gordon 

Greenidge, the hard-hitting 
West Indian batsman who 
got a century on his Test 
debut? That innings was 
worth 107 against India at 
Bangalore in 1974-75. Weill, 
Greenidge has been piling 
up his runs pretty high eve; 
mco. Halfway through 1978 
He reached a momentous 
landmark, when he scored 
the 15,000th run of his car¬ 


eer. That was a good yeai 
for him: he got five succes¬ 
sive tons (including a 
double oentury) and also 
succeeded in scoring for his 
county, Hampshire, the fast¬ 
est century for the Law¬ 
rence Trophy. It was an 
awiKomc innings of 133, of 
which the first hundred 
came in only 82 minutes. 
Also, that year he won the 
John Player League award 


They required 440 vote.s 
out of 734 to elect a new 
editor. That was how the 
journab'sts of the interna¬ 
tionally famous I'rcnch daily, 
Le Monae, wanted it to be. 
So they got together for two 
long evenings in the last 
week of February, in a girls' 
sthool in Paris to vote lor a 
new editor. The 35.vear-old 
daily with a circulation of 
4,38,000 is owned by the em¬ 
ployees and the share of the 
editorial staff gives them the 
decisive voting right.s on 
who'is to edit it. Prior to 
this round of discus-sioiis 
there were three rounds of 
voting and the journalists in 
Paris were joined bv thetr 
colleaguc.s in the provinces 
■nd abroad. After a lot ot 
heart-searching they had 
come up with five namcit. 
One of the nominated, in 


utter humility, confessed 
that he did not'have the niak- 
ing.s ot an editor, and step¬ 
ped down. The others left 
in the fray were: Andre 
Fontaine, the chief foreign 
policy commentator; Jacques 
Amalric. the foreign editor; 
Jacques Decornoy, assistant 
editor and Claud Julien, 
editor ol the weekly Le 
Mun(l(> Diplomat ique . 

In the first polling M An¬ 
dre Fontaine and M Jacques 
I)'“cornoy were defeated by 
Uic other two. However, in 
ihe next two polls neither M 
Claud Julien nor M Jacques 
Amalric managed to get the 
required number of votes 
So the stJiff of Le Monde 
have derided to continue 
their campaigning for their 
favourites for the next 
three months and then they 
will try again. 


Fanning the flames 


Fanny Ashkenazi caused a 
major upset among diplo¬ 
matic and foreign ministry 
circles of Israel in the last 
week of February. This was 
when the historic exchange 
of ambassadors between 
Israel and Egypt was an¬ 
nounced. And it had no¬ 
thing to do with diplom¬ 
acy. It started when 
Israel’s ambassador to 
Egypt, Dr Eliahu Ben-Elissar 
wanted his secietary, Miss 
Fanny Ashkenazi, to accom¬ 
pany him to Egypt since she 
had worked with him for 
seven years and knew about 
his “eccentricities”. She was 
all ready to leave on the 
jet plane when the foreign 
ministry started flexing 
their muscles. They said she 
could not go because an 
ambassador’s secretary had 
to be from their depart¬ 
ment. And since Fanny had 
been on the .staff of Dr Ben- 



EIi.ssar’s office when he wa.s 
director general of the Prime 
Minister’s office, she was 
on the payroll of the PM’s 
office not the foredgn mipls- 
try. The diplomatic person¬ 
nel won unanimous support 
among theii members for a 
firm stand against the secre¬ 
tary. But the ambassador 
was adamant. So the com¬ 
mittee of the foreign minis¬ 
try personnel sued the state 
while appealing to the lab 
our roiirt. They also sued 
the ministry and the amlus- 
sador. The court gave an 
interim ruling. It said that 
the secretary could accom¬ 
pany the ambassador for 
the first three weeks and 
she will have no “rights to 
the status of (a) foreign 
ministry employee”. Law 
yers m e planning ways in 
which Fanny Ashkenazi can 
be kept for more than three 
weeks in Cairo. 


of £200 for hilling the most 
sixes (20) of the tourna¬ 
ment, five of which came in 
his last innings. Despite the 
impressive Test aggregate, 
Greenidge has only got five 
Test centuries to his name. 
It seemed as if the sixth 
was well within reach during 
the recently concluded Se ] 
cond Test again.st New Zea- i 
land. Alas, that was not to 
be and the West Indian 
bat.smaii holed out at 97 I 
In a match where there 
were five tons scored. 
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Fantastic Fun! 

Fabulous Fortune comes to light! 
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Beautiful ways to beat the heat 


Whatttver your need, whatever your taste or 
your budget. Orient can offer more of 
what you want. More of quality, more of beauty, 
more of value, and more of choice*—the widest 
selection ever I Designed and built with cere 
by experts with a proven record of competence, 
every fan is backed by the Orient symbol of 
excellence ; to work well, to work longer. 

Why sweat this summer? 

Beat the heat, with Orient breeio at your fingertipsi 

Guaranteed for two years 


ORIENX 

FANS 






Deluxe 






\ARIETy 


Sunday week 


Beginning March • 

This ¥vsek the Sun, Kethu and Mercury are In Aquarius, Venus Is In Arles, Rahu, M>n and Jupiter are In Leo, 
Saturn la In Virgo and Neptune and Uranus are In Scoiplo. The Moon will be moving through Sagittarius, Capricorn 
and Aquarius from Scorpio. 





ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) Some good 
fortune will come your 
way. You are advised to 
- — be careful in your pro¬ 
fessional pursuits. Property matters 
should be doalt with discreetly. Do 
not spoil good opportunities by 
impulsive decisions and erratic 
actions. Attend to your profession. 
Peruse all correspondence carefully 
Avoid litigation. A short Journey Is 
Indicated. The weekend will be a 
pieasant one. Good dales: 11, 12, 
13 and 14. Lucky numbers: 6 and 
11. Favourable directions: West and 
North. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 

' a May 22) This will be a 
ffki week of mixed fortunes. 

<^'a ' Your associates are 
i'; lll^aly to let you down 

and thus cause mental agony. They 
may also level false allegations 
against you. Do not take hasty de¬ 
cisions. The domestic front will not 
pose any problems. However, be 
restrained In your dealings with 
persons of the opposite sex. The 
time Is not yet ripe for you to seek 
transfer or promotion. Good dales: 
10, 12 and 14. Lucky numbers: 7 and 
4. Favourable direotlom: North«east. 

GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 21) The stars 
favour your progress. 
^ An old friend will ren- 
der good sen/lce. Seek 
and act upon the advice of elders. 
New interests contribute to your 
happiness. Financial affairs will 
show Improvement. Conserve aome 
of your extra resources. Someone 
In the family may fall sick. Medical 
expenditure is Indicated. A good 
week for love and matrimonial 
affairs. Good dales: 11, 12, 14 and 
16, Lucky numbers: 3 and 6. Fav¬ 
ourable directions: West and North, 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) This week new 
friends will enter your 
Ufa and contribute to 
your happiness. A mea¬ 
sure of financial success is Indicat¬ 
ed but do not be careless In buying 
stocks and handling business 
correspondence. Children and wo¬ 
menfolk may cause some anxiety. 
You may meet your old friends. 
Avoid doubtful love adventures. Good 
dates: 9. 10, 13 ano IS. Lucky 
iHimbeis: 1 and 10. Favourable 
dkectlon: North. 






LEO (July 23 — August 
22) You will face a 
number of problems. 
Keep away from specu¬ 
lation and extravag¬ 
ance. You may suffer severe losses 
on the financial front. You must 
settle old debts before embarking 
on new ventures. Do not be irritated 
if progress Is slow and your health 
remains unsatisfactory. You may 
undertake a short Journey. Good 
dates: 12, 14 and 15. Lucky rtun»- 
bers: 5 and 9. Favourable direction: 
South. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) A per¬ 
son of the oppoalte sex 
will contribute to your 
happiness. The domes¬ 
tic front will continue to present a 
pleasant picture. Control your 
temper. Forge ahead on all fronts. 
Take reasonable risks. You will 
benefit through relatives and new 
friends. Promotion may be round 
the corner. A sudden change of 
residence or profession is shown. 
Good dates: 6, 10, 11 and 12. 
Lucky numbers: l and 3. Favourable 
directions: South and West. 

LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) The 
next fei^ weeks should 
prove very lucky for 
you. You may, however, 
face soma problems on the business 
front. This should prove a lucky 
period for love and romance. The 
domestic front will remain a source 
of Joy. This period Is particularly 
favourable for business axoanslon 
and Investments. Conserve your le- 
sources and check extravagant 
tendencies. Some people will rind 
employment. Good dates: 10, 11, 12 
and 13. Luelw numbers: 3 and 9. 
Favourable din 
East. 



alrecttons: North and 




SCORPIO (Ootober 23 
— November 21) You 
will be able to solve 
your pending problems 
Involving finance. Cour¬ 
age, faith and fortitude will help 
you greatly to successfully tackle 
these problems. A good week for 
love and matrimonial correspond¬ 
ence. Your home front will remain 
pleasant. Professionals are likely to 
get transfer orders. A hapoy week¬ 
end Is forecast. Good dalee: 9, 11, 
13 and 14. Lucky numbers; i and 7. 
Favourable direction: East. 



SAGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — Deeembsr 22) 
An unexpected Journey 
Is expected to help you 
In finding profitable 
business contracts. You may ex¬ 
pect greater financial returns but 
exercise caution and circumspec¬ 
tion while dealing with the opposite 
sex. Suits and debts will cause an¬ 
xiety and easy solutions may not oa 
available. Seek and act on the 
advice of elders. Check all extrava¬ 
gant tendencies and keep your tem¬ 
per under control. Good dates: 10, 

12, 14 and 15. Lucky numbers: 7 
and 4. Favourable direction: West. 

CAPRICORN . (Decem¬ 
ber 23 — Januaiy 20) 
Those in service may 
be promoted. This 
period Is favouiable 
tor romance and marriage. A happy 
supriee Is In store for you. Some 

people will win lotteries. Pay all old 
debts. You are, however, advised to 
guard against over-optimism and 
deception. Let your own Intuition 
guide you. Take every possible ad¬ 
vantage of favourable stellar 

Influenoes. Good dates: io, 11, 14 
and 18. Lucky numbers: 6 and 7. 
Favourable direction: West 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
— Nbruary 19) The re¬ 
sults may not be In 
keeping with your 
efforts. Both physical 
and mental strain will be experi¬ 
enced, Speculation or gambling Is 
unlikely to pay off. Suits and debts 
will cause anxiety and you may not 
And an easy solution. Business 
deals will bring In some profit. Do 
not embark on -doubtful love adven¬ 
tures. Good dotes: 11, 12 and 14, 
Lucky numbers: 4 and 3. Favourable 
direotlons: South and West. 

PISCES (February 20 — 
March 20) Hapoy events 
will take place In the 
family. Friends and 
relatives will visit your 
home. You will find solutions io 
eome pending problems. An unex¬ 
pected Journey Is likely. You will 
rind new business contracts. Make 
new plans and forge ahead on all 
fronts. Keep your temper under 
control. Good dates: 9, 10, 11 and 

13. Lucky numbers: 1 and 10. Fav- 
ouriyble directions: East and North. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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The Zodiac album. Of mens^im 

Why this album has taken 25 years to ^mpile. 

Like the seasons of the year, fashions are in a constant cyeie. What waa 
'stylish' in the twenties came back in the seventies. The Gatsby look. 
Narrow ties. Short coilars. Pleated trousers with narrow bottoms. 

This sweep and flourish of fashion is what Zodiac is all about. This is the 
world of Zodiac—and has been for 25 years. 
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Tics: A superb range of fantastic prints, 
stripes and checks. 



Belts: Genuine leather. Also reversible 
belt', -specially designed to fit a range 
of smart Zodiac buckles. There are 
Zodiac elastic belts for casual wear. 



Shirts: Choose from woven and knitted, 
100% cotton, polyester blends and 
pure silks. 




Socks; Nylon. 'Cotlon'^-perfect for 
Indian conditions. Now all Zodiac socks 
have a wide elastic band—wider than 
any you've seen, for greater comfort. 


Kerchiefs: In presentation packs of 
three. Texture—so very soft. Choose from 
masculine designs (woven and printed) 
or just plain white. Monogrammed 
kerchiefs as well. 



Making news in the world of fashion for 



Metropolitan Trading Company, 

10/76 Haines Road. Bombay 400018. 
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chess 


Moe*i«iy (Blaak) 



Shamkovleli (WhMa) lo mov* 


PotWon mn»r Kmck’t 13th movm 


Only on* can play 
I rafarrad last waak to tha Moniraal touma- 
man^ and touchad upon a rathar dallcata 
aubjact, tha abMnca of Viktor Korchnoi. 
That ha, tha world’s numbar two, should ba 
axcludad from a tournamant Intandad to 
faatura lhar world's lop tan raquirss soma 
axpISnallon bayond arlthmaticai Inaptituda. 

Evar sinca Korchnoi dafactad from tha 
Sovlai Union In tha aummar of 1978, ha haa 
baan 'blackllatad' by tha Sovlat Chass Fad- 
aration. No Soviet playar la allowed to com- 
pala In an avant In which Korchnoi is play¬ 
ing and avan pliers from other Eastern 
Bloc countries are under strong prasaura to 
boycott any event with which tha name 
Korchnoi la sssociatad. Of course tha Soviet 
Federation danisa that any such boycott 
axisti, but offloial denials do hot altar tha 
reality of tha situation. To ask any Soviet 
grandmaster to play In an avant with Kor¬ 
chnoi is Ilka Inviting Yasser Arafat to a bar 
mitzvah. Tha only axoaptlon Is tha World 
Championship Itself, baoauss hare refusal 
to compete would allow Kerohnol to taka 
tha title by default. This blacklisting gives 
tournament organisers an unanwabla 
oholoa: invHs Korchnoi and loaa the posst- 
billty of having such names as Karpov, 
Spassky, Tal, Polugaavsky, Balashov . . . 
(tna list Is endless) or aeoapt tha Implicit 
blackmail of tha situation and leave Korch¬ 
noi out In tha cold. In the ease of Montreal 
they would have loat tha ftrst three names 
on this list and possibly also Hort (Czaehoa- 
lovakla) and .Portisoh (Hungary). Evan 
before Montrsal began there was the case 
of a tournament In Yugoslavia being forcad 
to retract an Invitation which Korchnoi had 
already aooaptad so that two Soviet grand¬ 
masters oouid play. 

Why, you may ask, are the Soviet 
authorMfs so vinaloihe towards Koretmdlt 
The answer goes deeper than petty childish- 
ness (WM don’t like you. Wa aren't going to 
play with you), in recant yaars trim has 
bean a gradual afflux of r^wasplayers from 
tha USSR through legal emigration, but this 
emigration can be easily controllad. Kor^ 
ohnol'a defection (Hhgu under Sovlat law) 
and subaaquant sucoasa, however, sat a 
polsrttlslly dartgaroua precedent which If 
tollowad could easily milk tha Soviet Union 
of much of their top chassplaying talent. 
The Soviet sanctions against Korchnoi can 
therefore be seen not so much as a simple 
act of spita, but more as a thinly vallad 
dWrtoantlve to any other Sovlat grandmas- 
tsr who might be thinking that the grass on 
the other sMa is, if not a ilttla green, maybe 


a little lass ted. 

However far Sovlat sanctlorta against 
Korchnoi may extend, I don’t brink thw can 
stop paopla playing the French Oefanoa. In 
the following gams, however, Korchnoi’s 
favourite opening comas horribly to grief. 
White: Shsmkovlch. Black: McCarthy. 
uSa 1976. French Dafanca. 


(8) Abandoning the relay and stating tha 
final contract. 

You might think that most pairs would 
reach Six Clubs, If rtot so sclentifloally. But 
there you would be wrong. The Cantabs at 
tha omar table aubaldad In Three Clubs.- 

TERENCE REESE 


T- R—K4, P—K3; 2. P—04, P—04; One of 
Korchnoi’s specialities. Black avoids the pin 
with B—ONS, but loses time. 3. 

P-QB4: 4. KM-BS, P—OR3; 8. KP x P. 
KPxP;8.PxP, 8xP;7. N—N3, B—R2;8. 
B-03, N—KB3: 9. 0-0, 0—0; 10. 
P—KR3, N—B3; 11. B—KN8. A vary annoy¬ 
ing pin for Black 

11.0—03; 12. P—B4. P—05; Not 12.,. 

PxP77 13 BxPf 

13. P—B5I, B X BP? Overlooking tha follow¬ 
ing trick. However unpleasant, ha had to 
move the queen DIAQRAM 14.BxN,Px B; 

18. Q—S1I, N—NS; If 15.B moves. 16. 

Q—H6 wins. 18. OxB. Resigns. 



MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


WHETHEf^srtlflclal systems are an Intoler¬ 
able nuisance, separating tournament play¬ 
ers from rubber-bridge players, or a fas¬ 
cinating part of the game. Is-a debatabla 
question. (Twenty years ago I campaignod 
tor tha prohibition of all cipher blda, apart 
from universally known conventions, such 
as Blackwood.) Tha following deal occurred 
in this year's Oxford v. Cambridge match, it 
was rmortad In tha BrWge Angazfite by 
Barry Rigal, a member of the winning 
Oxford team. 


Dealer, West. Love all. 
a 7 6 5 
a J 10 a 7 
♦ 4 3 2 

a 8 4 2 


* A O 10 

a 4 

a A K Q 10 7 

* AK85 


N 

W C 
8 


a a 4 3 8 

a K3 2 

a 8 

« a J 10 9 7. 


a K j 9 
a A098S 
♦ J 9 8 8 

a 3 


The Oxford East-Wset pair wars playing 
tha relay systam of Qranovatter and Rubin. 
This was the bidding; 


SOUTH 

WEST 

Olne- 

Lee 

berg 

— 

1* 

IB 

No(1) 

No 

1NT(3} 

No 

2* 

No 

3* 

No 

4<a 

No 

8* (8) 

No 



NORTH 

EAST 

Young 

No 

Oodles 

No 

lACa) 

No 

a»(4) 

No 

8NT1(I0 

No 


No 

4B(7) 

No 

No 


(1) The pass, altar the strong opening and 
negative response. Is a relay bid, InvfllhB 
partner to dedare himself. 

(2) Further negative. 

(3) This, and the next three bkta by Waat, 
were all minima, putauing the relay tacUos. 

(4) King plus Ouaen plus black suH. 

(5) Suit is cluba. 

(8) Second suit la spades. (The editor, Eric 
Mllnes, added an ironic exdamatlon mark 
to ealebrato the coinddenoa b e t wee n bid 
and suit) 

(7) Hearts longer than diamonds, so the 
shape is 4-3-1-5. 


WHEN Columbus discovered Jamalct, In 
1494, he found It peopled by Arawak 
Indians, estimated to number about 60,000. 
The Arawaks did not survlvo the Spanish 
occupation and had already died out when 
Jamaica became a British possession In 
1688. A stamp in the Jamaican pictorial 
aerlaa Issued in 1919 featured an Atawak 
woman preparing cassava but It was not 
until last year that further philatelic reoog- 
nitlon of the Arawaks was made tot tha. 
shape of three stamps depleting some of 
their artefacts found about 200 years ago 
In the parish of Vere. A second se r ies 
showing other Arawak artefacts has now 
baen lasuad. They Induda a grindstona, a 
aerving-dlah and this oooking-pot, dated at 
about AO 300, on the 20oants stamp. The 
new stamps have been designed by David 
Bowen and printed In Britain by The House 
of Quaeta. 



EARLIER this year tha American Post Omoo 
proposad to Introduce nsw pastime rates of 
13 cants tor privata letters and ISoentstor 
bualnsas mall. The Postal Ratos Commie- 
Sion r eoom m erKtod Inotsad a uniform lettsr 
rata of 18 cents. Because IBoants stampa 
ate not yet ovailoMa in sufficient quantity, 
the Post Office has had to te l e see stampe 
printed aeveral years ago for um In an 
smergeney. Instead of a face value these 
stamps have only the letter A. They are now 
bNng sold at IS cents each tor use on 
intornol maH. This Is the second Ume In 
recent years dwt such an expocHant has 
been neossssry In the United States. The 
two Christmas stampa of 1978 wore printed 
without a face value artd sold at 10 cents 
each. 

C. W. HILL 
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It 


irrjir 


the only instant coffee 

made from 100% pure coffee 


Largest selling 
instant coffee 
in the world 
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My Double Deposit 
at Allahabad Bank 
gives me a double benefit. 


That means my money 

is growing two ways I 

That's right, Allahabad Bank's Double Deposit Scheme offers a 
double benefit: I earn a handsome interest, and the interest each 
quarter is added to my principal, so that interest for the 
following quarter is calculated on a larger sum. 








• Maximum period of deposit 10 years in multiples of R$. 1,000/- 

• Interest on bank deposits along with other specified investments 
up to Rs. 3,000/- p.a. is free from Income Tax 

• Also Bank deposits and other specified investments up to 
Rs. 1.50.000/- are exempt from wealth tax 

• Certificate of accrual of interest is issued annually. 

Let Allahabad Bank turn your savings into a double 
benefit. Drop in at the nearest branch for details. 






UIUUIUUI BANK 

Your Own Bank 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 
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After Breakthrough with 

cosmic nm gxc-39d steiei eissEiTE m iecr 



acosmic 

riir tMin siEiEi tuam rmira a-siu i 


We never sit on our laurels. The latest 
breakthrough in sound technology 
from the makers of prestigious Cosmic 
Akai GXC-39 D Stereo Cassette Tape 
Deck, is CO-6500 D, the front loading 
Stereo Cassette Tape Deck. 

The easy access loading operations 
with front controls help in arranging 
"Music Centres". Full auto stop quick 
review system saves your precious 
tapes from shearing stress. High 
Density Super Hard Permalloy Head 
makes it easy to record high frequency 


signals in all their true fidelity. 
Separate level controls for left and 
right channel record/play back have 
been incorporated. Selectors, 
Switches for normal chrome noise 
filter. Wow & Flutter is less than 
0.06% (WRMS). 

For more specifications and free 
demonstration contact your cosmic 
dealer. 

Manufacturers: 

cosmic 


COSmiC-QUALITY THAT SOUNDS FOR ITSELF. 


TRADE REPRESENTATIVE AND SERVICE CENTRE 


Mm KAHMATAKA. tASTtAK AtmOH: HOATH IHDIA: mAOMrA AAAOtSA: BUJAAAT: 

sTtaio SOUND cEarat. nusouno ounics. himsons electronics, music mlace. mumta traders 

7 W«c4l Real. Mvunt R4. 42.N(rMiiiili«r(|i Rd. 113'4. Huri R«id. 12. Aiifstri 8i(h MwktI. S7. KtUiiri Mirkit. Je(ltkw 
MADRAS 600 D07 BANGALORE $60 002 CALCUTTA 700 026. OfUii-nOOOO M. G. RoM. INDORE. AnandiMitt. BARODA. 

Ptant 62609 Pkona 24046 Ph«nt 461310 Phoiti 2SBO/O/P.E<2.78226, Phont; 36057 Phonr 03603 












this India 



ItAIPUR: An Agbori sadbu has 
terrorised the district officials here. 
After being ordered to vacate a piece 
of nazul land which he had illegally 
occupied, the sadhu came to the Rai¬ 
pur office of the tehsildar of Ambika- 
pur in Sarguja district and placed a 
human skull on his table. The sadhu 
challenged the collector, the sub- 
divisional officer, the tehsildar and 
the superintendent of police to dare 
to remove itt llie terror^tricker 
tehsildar left his office which re¬ 
mained closed for three days — The 
Times of India (Usha Jayachandrn 
Babu. Bihar) 

HAKPANAHALLI : llagaribommana- 
halli police are .investigating into a 
complaint against a hotel owner of 
Kathyanamaradi in Hagaribuiniii<uia- 
haili under the Untouchability (Offen¬ 
ce) Act.' It is stated that Kadlabal vil 
lage Panchayat member Kattappanavar 
Basappa went to the hotel belonging to 
Hevanasiddaiah and request^ him to 
serve him tea. The hotel piuprietor, it 
is stated, toki Mi Basappa that lie 
would be served tea only m a cotxniut 
shell kept for Harijans, and asked 
him to pick up the shell kept outside 
the hotel. Mr Basappa refused to d<i 
.so and asked him to serve tea in i 


prizt r». 30 for the entry given first 


glass as the others in the hotel were 
being served but the hotel owner did 
not budge, it is stated. The Oy SP 
visited the spot — Deccan Herald 
(Shreekanth, Mysore) i 

fHANJAVUR: A novel protest by a 
taluk office clerk has attracted public 
and also the higher authorities and 
solved his problem. It is said the clerk, 
G. Arumai Lazar, was sHtiog in his 
seat on Wednesday (February 6) even¬ 
ing wearing a saree over his usual 
dress and aocompwiieft by his wife 
and three diildrea in proteat against 
non-disbursement of pay advance and 
delay in sending the last pay certifi¬ 
cate. He was jneviously working as 
Revenue Inspector at Kandiyru and 
was transferred to Tlianjavitr taluk 
office last mmith. He joinkl duty on 
January 23. Before being relieved 
from Kandiyur, he applied for pay 
advance and this amount was not mud 
till Fetouary 6. Further, his January 
pay had not be.en given to him this 
month due to delay in sending the 
LPC from the previous station. This 
caused considerable inconvenience to 
him and he resorted to this protest. 
Immediately the Tahsildar made arran¬ 
gements to disburse his pay advance 
of Ks 445 —The Indian Exsress (S. 
Balakrishnan, lYichy) 

BAICHUlt: A scientist here missed 
liis lifetime opportunity of seeing the 
solar eclipse as he was wandering bet¬ 
ween the proverbial ‘‘two worlds" — 
of faith and science — and finally 
chose the former. Professor P. V. R. 
Sharma, head of the. department of 
physics at I. V. D. college, near here, 
did not see the spectacle of the cen¬ 
tury because it coincided with his 
birth star day. Seeing the coinddence 
u bad uiiM-n, he also gave away a tiny 
gold iiiK.g.. of the sun god to a puro- 
hit. However, Hie professor proved to 
be ot great help to the scientists. All 
ol whom had a word ot praise for the 
hospitality they received trom the 
Sharmas — The Times of India (Pra- 
dip Kaumar Uatta, Calcutta.) 


India abroad 


ABU DHABI : Up to 1U,000 Indian 
immigrants in the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates may finally have to leave the 
country in the wake .of the new regu¬ 
lations proinuiguted by the Govern¬ 
ment here. Many Indians have al¬ 
ready lett btdore the deadline of 
February ‘21. While no authentic 
figure is available the number of 
those who have left would not exceed 
a few hundred. A vast majority ot 
Indians who do not have valid papers 
continue to be here, some having a 
ichance to set right their papers in 
Kie four-month grace period, granted 
ity the ruler of the UA£ whicn ends 
on June 21. ‘The bulk of those who 


do not have valid papei's are the 
‘‘sponsorship” cases — those who 
have left the employers who had 
sponsored them. The number of Indi¬ 
ans among them could be anywhere 
from 30,000 to 40,000. Ifie UAE Gov¬ 
ernment ever short of skilled man¬ 
power has allowed nine categories of 
personnel mostly those who have 
technical skills to change their spon¬ 
sorship. They constitute about 20 per 
cent of the ‘‘.sponsorslijp cases”. Ihc 
issue of expatriate workers was dis¬ 
cussed by senior officials from India, 
Mr Roniesh Bhandari, Secretary Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs Ministry, and Mr K. O 
Sharma — The Statesman 


without comment 


HE (San^ey Gandhi) is a member 
of Parliament and his qualities 
will unfold hereafter — Union 
Minister for External Affairs. 
Narasimha Rao 

VICTORY has many fathers, de¬ 
feat has none — RSS chief Bala- 
saheb Deoras 

IT IS a matter of great shame for 
the Hindu society that although it 
can accept a Muslim as President 
not once but twice, it is not will¬ 
ing to accept a Harijan as Prime 
Minister though Harijans are an 
integral part of Hindu society— 
Atal Rehari Vajpayee 

We cannot go to the Centre... 
begging on our knees—Krishna 
Pada Ghosh, West Bengal Labour 
Minister 

YES, I have a very large circle of 
friends. Is there a law against 
having friends... 1 am not a bro¬ 
ker for anybody — Kanti Desai’s 
reaction to the Vaidialingam re¬ 
port 

GOD alone is my witness and 
knows that I have never taken a 
bribe from anyone—Gayatri Devi, 
wife of Charan Singh 

MOSCOW ha.s no si-mg.s and 
neither have we. We consuR 
each other as brother parties. We 
can reject their opinion. No one 
is the big brother—S. A. Dange 

GROMYKO came, he saw and he 
did not conquer—headline in the 
Organiser 

ITS (American aid) not a perma¬ 
nent arrangement like marriage 
—General Zta ul-Haq of Pakistan 
quoted in India Todav 

NOBODY sent a clear signal to 
Hitler. War became inevitable. 
We nsp not going to let that hap¬ 
pen— President Jimmy Carter 

cannot examine the policies 
of the ex-Shah without examining 
.American foreign policy as well— 
Iranian President Bani Sadr 

I WILL not let my oflioera sleep 
while the people of Delhi are 
awake because of danger and in- 
.security — Home Minister Zail 
Singh 

I AM not sure at what age I be¬ 
came consciously concerned with 
my body—Khusbwant Singh 

BUNNIES are no longer multi¬ 
plying like rabbits, and for the 
first time Playboy Clubs are hav¬ 
ing to hustle for bustle —Time 


lllusU«tion/Ahi Bhijsan Malik 
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RAPID ACTION 



THE quick rejoinder by the 
youth wlnjt of the CaoKress fD to 
the statement Issued by tta« RMb- 

triya Swayamsevak Sangh’s Sar- 
sanghchalak, Balasaheb Deoras 
rcKuraing the posj>ible links be¬ 
tween his organisation and the 
Congress ti) must have come as a 
Pleasant relict to many. The 
Vouch Congress (I) office was very 
prompt in issuing a rejoinder. A 
statement by the organisation 
was distributed to the fress in 
the forenoon of February 14, the 
day when the RhS supremo’s 
staleiiicnt in Ahmedabad was 
nasned by some newspapers. 
Sanjay Gandhi also reacted 
against the statement at Luck¬ 
now the same day. But what is 
significant is that the RSS had 
tried 10 bciricnd .Saiijay Ganuni 
and his mother earlier as well, 
during the Emergency, when 
funciionaiic.i of 
the RSS had signed pledges sup¬ 
porting thr tiw‘point programme 
and many ol them had daiides- 
tinely joined the Vouth Congress. 

Mr& Oan^ihi And SAnjAy 
Gandhi started the anti-Commun 
1 st tirade m Dt'cembi'i. 197(5 a 
flood of telegrams bad been re- 
ceived by them from prominent 
RSS leaders congratulating them 
for uptolding the ‘national in¬ 
terests . It is not unlikely that 
UMras statement will really be 
followed by “close cooperation” 
between his boys and the Con¬ 
gress (I) — by RSS boys again 
joining the Youth Congtvss in 
large numbers and becoming 
Sanjay Gandhi hardliners. 


HOW MANY MORE? 


WITH NINE .state Assemblies 
dissolved, has the thirst for dis¬ 
solutions been quenched ? The 
PM has said that she is not con¬ 
templating any more dissolutions, 
but source'i say Karnataka, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh 
.ire on the short list. The delay is 
duo to the need for ratification of 
the Reservation Amendment. But 
why has the RSS-doininated ad¬ 
ministration in Delhi been allow¬ 
ed to continue ? It is likely that 
the Congress (I) may bring u 
legislation in Parliament shortly 
providing for an Assembly for 
Delhi, if not full statehood. The 
life of the present metropolitan 
council and the inunicip.il corpora¬ 
tion may continue till then, when 
they will automaticallv be .supei 
se.ded and elections will have to 
be held to the nascent A.s.sembly. 
In the meantime, with Jaginohan 
as the 1,1. Goveniur and P. s. 
Hliinder as the police* chiel, the 
Union Territoiy is alreudv in Hu: 
hands of the Congress (1). 


WINNING OVER 
KARMAL 


THE FAILURE of the Indian 
and the Soviet Foreign Ministers 
to sec eye-to-eye on the question 
of the presence of Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan made the Soviets 
speak out openly in some private 
gatherings. They are peevbd not 
only by the refusal of India to 
condone their action in Kabul but 
also by the wa.Y in which the 
Indian Foreign Office has dealt 
with the crisis. The despatch of 
senior envoys to neighbouring 
countries was not viewed with en¬ 
thusiasm by the Soviets. One of 
them said that he was amused 
that an Indian envoy was sent to 
Kabul to exchange views on the 
Soviet action with the Karmal 
regime. Moreover, what has irked 
Moscow more is the visit of tin; 
Foreign Secretary to Islamabad. 
“Couldn’t he have waited till com¬ 
rade Gromyko’s vi.sit ?’’ a Soviet 
source lamented. "What did India 
gain by the visit to Islamabad ?’’ 
he asked. 


WHAT NOW? 



HAS the departure of Sripad 
Amrit Dange from the chairman¬ 
ship oi tne CiU solved all the 
problems of that Party’/ l^ow- 
ledgeabic sources say thatitJs just 
tiie beginning. Dange controls 
the main mass front of the CPI, 
the All-India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress (AITUC). and in the event 
ot the trade union front saying 
good bve to the CPI. the organi¬ 
sation which is heavily depen¬ 
dent on the AITUC at many cen¬ 
tres, would suffer. Moreover, 
Dangc-liners dominate important 
positions in the administrative 
set-up of the Party headquarters. 


Ajoy Bhavan. ft is nut unlikely 
tliot the CPI leadership would 
find it difficult to cope with Uie 
problems created by the office staff 
in the event of a further show¬ 
down. ’Hie CPI, inddentally, is 
the only political Party which 
a multistoried building in 
the capital for its headquarters. 
Ajoy Bhavan, situated very near 
the capKal’s Press complex. Is 
well guarded bv a contingent of 
red-shirted Party volunteers (re¬ 
ferred to as "Red Guards"), most 
of whom owe allegience to Dange. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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heros’ BE-470 




Consider Baisj Water Heaters, for 
instance. Our rigorous testing 
procedures have resulted in the 
development of a wide rahge of water 
heaters in varying capacities. Made of 
heavy-gauge copper, these heaters 
have a thick tin coating to brave 



corrosion. And they are fitted with a 
very special heating element to last 
longer. 

Pioneers of household appliances in 
India, Bajaj offer the most impressive 
array of these gadgets—backed by 
the largest network of sales and service 
centres in the country. 


BUY BEST... BUY 
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C.Y.GOPINATH reports on 
Mehndipur, the village 
where evil spirits are exorcised 











A guide for cottage S’ small scale industries in West Bengal 



what is it you want ? 

Subsidy on generating set 
for your factory ? 





Subsidy on HI power line 
for your workshop 

3^ subsidy on interest on 
working capital loan 

(from Bank/Financiai institution)? 

A saving in taxes and 
duties? 



Or just margin money to 
set up something new? 



ISX subsidy on capital 
investment ? 


we just may have 
something for you 
-all under one roof! 

Contact: 

DISTRICT INDUStRIES CENTRE 


Whether it is plant, machinery, tools, implerr|ents 
and appliances you need. Or subsidy towards 
rent of land, fixed capital investment, consumption 
of power, purchase of generating sets. 

Our Department has a hundred different schemes 
to suit various needs. 

Whoever you are, wherever you are within West 
Bengal, we invite you to come to us. 

DIRECTORATE OF COTTAGE AND SMALL SCALE 
INDUSTRIES GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 

NEW SECRETAR(AT BUILDINGS 

GROUND FLOOR, BLOCK-A CALCUTTA 700 001 


CA C 6SS08042 



















Sudershan stands for a grand variety of fabrics. 
Suitings, Shirtings 8- Safaris. All spun from the 
finest of polyester. In super shades and designs. 
To help you create a big stir wherever you go. 








The # 1 Political Bestseller 
IMow in Paperbacks 

INDIRA GANDHI 
RETURNS 

Khushwant Singh 

First published 2 months before the elec¬ 
tions. this prophetic bestseller has now 
been specially updated with analysis of 
Mrs. Gandhi's stunning and spectacular 
victory at the polls The book also i 
answers the burning question of the hour ; | 
What would she do now ? 

' Khu'ihwjnt Singfi has done | 

rf f/nf job 

Free Press Journal i 
“A perceptive analysis not j 
merely ol personalities but 
also of politics.'' I 

The Tribune 1 

" difficult to put aside . 
without reading from cover I 
to cover - The P.onee. 
"Succinct, well analysed I 
informative " The Mail 

_ "Perceptive dramaticx" I 

RS. l2i~ M P. Chronicle ' 

Available at ail bookshops & by VPP ■ 

j ORIENT PAPERBACKS * 

'' Madarsa Road, Kashmere Gate,Delhi.*i 1000E 


■ihotliwent SieS^ 


ALL ROADS LEAD 
TO MADRAS I 






Sluitantt Iroffl al over ImlM are realising tha 
special vakia of BRILLIANT'S Mp in their 
praparatian for HT Entrance Exam-Many have 
expressad than wiah ta attend our Classas. 
avidentiv wiMiig to make the journey even from 
the fattest comers of tho country. 

In response to tha fait naad of eager candMatas 
we are arranging INTENSIVE IS DAYS COURSES 
during Aprd in 2 batdies^l) from fat to ISth 
April and (2) from Wth to 30ih April. Students 
may join aitkar batch (1) or batch (2). Both 
batchm sH for 71 hours of Classes avery day 
including Sundays. 

Tho Sludonts nvdl be exposed to some ol the 
toughest problems in the subjects during the 
more than WO hours stint.which wdl be a fitting 
ckmax to their arduous preparation ovar the 
months preceding. 

Excalent Hostel tacikties are avadabla. 

As the accommodation in our Classes and Hostel 
is imitsd.Candidatss who are keen on utilising 
our Evo-of-Exam Classas-ara advised to anrol 
early in the bald, thmr prefer omCTOB 


BRILLIANT TUTORIALS 


1ZMasaMnaniMudaiSl.r.Nimai.Maiirn47 ni442099 


OUR FAMOUS granLg WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 
FREE TO ALL OUR CUSSROOM STUDENTS 


RANBAXY'S 

crilitniK l awn Nia 

A few facts you should know. 


Why not raw Garlic? 

Raw garlic 
cloves have 
to be chew- 
ed before the 
extract acts 
inside the 
body. But when chewed, 
they leave an unpleasant 
smell. When swallowed, they 
are difficult to digest And the 
extraction is incomplete. 




ll*.Why not 
cooked 
Garlic? 


On cooking, the effective 
medicinal properties 
of garlic are tost 


Garlic has been well- 
known from earliest 
times for its medicinal 
properties. Medical 
authorities have 
accepted the value of 
,garlic in correcting 
various health problems. 
Garlic can be taken raw 
or cooked or in capsule 
form. But to derive the 
maximum medicinal 
benefits from garlic, it 
should be taken in the 
most effective way. 


Why RANBAXY'S (SilijQiB HOiEQS ? 

Ranbaxy Laboratories, a trusted name with the medical 
profession, now gives you all the benefits of raw garlic 
—without the smell. Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls contain , 
the pure extract of raw garlic in easy-to-digest, < 
soft gelatin capsules--the most effective way % 

of deriving the medicinal properties of garlic. ^ 

RANBAXY'S 

(gt. Help relieve gas and indigestion, 

ease heartburn. ^ 

Reduce high cholesterol levels. wV 

^ Help ease disabling joint pains. 

■’ Prevent and control recurring BSBKUBk 
coughs and colds. 

Take Ranbaxy's Garlic Pearls—everyday | . \ ii ^ 

It's a healthy habit- ’i | ij 


two pearls^ 
twice daily^ 
^regulariy-i 




The natural way to all-round health. 
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Advertising In India Is a major Industry today: the 
total business handled by accredited agencies last 
year was worth Rs 130 crores. Yet, advertising 
agencies still resort to pulling the wool over the eyes 
of consumers. SUNDAY shows you how subtly this 
Is done. 



Devils are exorcised at the Balaji Temple in Mehndipur. 
The residents of the temple town In Rajasthan do not 
find it unusual that they share their hometown with 
hordes of people who are possessed of demons and 
who come there seeking to be cured. The most 
Important thing, about Mehndipur, according to the 
Mahanth of the BalajI Temple, is that people go there 
expecting miracles and they go with faith. 
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of modem jazz. In an exclusive interview she talks 
about her husband, his music and his philosophy of life. 
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the sound reproduction was terribly distorted. The 
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speaker systems that have been hailed as the beat 
In the world. 
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Ominous portents 

<<'T^I1E AJtghan War” by Vidya 
* I’rakaith Dutt (February 10) 
presented a clear picture about the 
situation in Afghanistan. The author 
rightly justihcd bis views about 
India's nuclear poLcy. Please publish 
more artiCies about international re¬ 
lations at least once a month. 

K. P. Andavan, Coimbator*. 

VIDYA PRAKASH DUTT will make' 
the best External AiTalra Minister of 
India, if only he is given the chance. 
T. S, R. Kmhmyva, Seoundtrabad. 

THE article by V. P. Outt was like 
going through a report in tho Russian 
Communist Party newspaper, Pravda. 
From his point of view <t is Washing¬ 
ton who is guilty and responsible for 
the bloody and murky situation in 
which the Afghana And themselves. 
It wss the Russians, who in the name 
of revolution overthrew the nitionS' 
list Daoud regime and after the April 
revolution got Nur Mohammad Tsrs- 
kki and Hati/ullah Amin asaasainated. 
Later, the Soviets landed Babrak 
Kannal and thousand.'! of its imperia- 
llstic forces on the Afghan soil. Who 
ave birth to rebels, America or 
ussia? Th« clash between the two 
giants over the situation in Afghanis¬ 
tan is most dangerous and fatal to 
the Third World; it is in the but in¬ 
terests of the ’Ihird World to keep 
aloof, and pursue all possible efforts 
to defuse the crisis, Mrs Gandhi has 
stated that we are neither pro- 
American nor pro-Russian; we are 

B ro-Indians. But according to V. P. 

utt India should join hands with 
the Kremlin. 

Mohammad Tanvir Parvet, Luchnow. 

APROPOS the cover story by V. P. 
Outt, there is some evidence that 
Russia is beginning to realise that it 
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reacted too hastily in the Afghan 
affair. Moscow still has the opportu¬ 
nity to recover from the Afghan 
adventure without loss of face. 
Nancy Koul, Srinagar. 

CONGRATULATIONS for the two 
superb articles—"The Afghan War” 
and “Moscow Olympics and Western 
hypocrisy" by M. J. Akbar. Wnile 
most of our stiffnecked journalists 
have a tendency to condemn the 
Soviet Union through their papers, 
SUNDAY has taken pains to analyse 
the whole situation correctly and 
courageously. 

E. P. Menem, Bangalore. 

THE Soviet action to save a back¬ 
ward country like Afghanistan from 
bloodshed need not be condemned. If 
the Russians would not have done 
this, the Americans would surely 
have captured the country later. 

M. S. Prasad, Nellore. 

,V. P. DUTT’s article hardly moved 
me. 1 wonder by which international 
law the Russian military intervention 
in Afgban.stan can be justihed. To 
my great surprise, the author has 
essayed to justify the Russian move 
by arguing that the condition in 
Afghanistan had been posing a great 
threat to the Soviet Union’s territo¬ 
rial unity. Is this justiAcation accep¬ 
table? 

Muatzam Athar, Dhanbad. 

THE cover story offers readers 
superb and worthwhile reeding. It 

U nite understandable that tbe 
■ni sent troops to Afghanistan 
in consideration Of their vitcl aecu- 
lity interea^ which cannot be justi- 
Bed. Polltioi, as it Is practised to¬ 
day, is based on self-interest and the 
word 'morality* ia used convenlentiv 
to suit one’s own game. 

Prabodh Kumar Bhaumik, Berham> 
pore. 


Brilliant expose 

f TDAYAN SHARMA'a report, 
U “What happened to N. K. Singh” 
(Februaiy 10) brought out the whole 
story. 'The drama of N. K. Singh’s 
arrest is no simple matter and every 
conscious citizen should take note. 
The arrest la perhaps a sign that Mrs 
Gandhi’s Government may turn vin¬ 
dictive, This is only the beginning, 
and the black days of the Emet- 
gency may come back again in 
some other form. 

R. Bhaekaran, TiruAirapalU. 

THE tragic episode of the arrest will 
no doubt demoralise the entire 
bureaucracy as Udayan Sharma has 
pointed out 

V. A, Poonkodi Selvan, Thiruvaiyaru. 

THANKS to Udayan Sharma for the 
report. The situation. created by 


M. J. AKBAH’s article on the Mos¬ 
cow Olympics was Lmely and superb. 
To strike a personal note, it made 
me proud ot SUNDAY. For a long 
time, we mediaguzziers have felt the 
lack of an all-India English magazine 
from Calcutta and the void has been 
amply filled. There is a particular 
pleasure, perverse though it may 
seem, to attack the historical Md 
continuing repositories of Imperial¬ 
ism with the best use of the langu¬ 
age they have fathered , 

Viva SUNDAY, keep it going. 

T. R. Ramalingam, Calcutta. 

PETER NIESEWAND's article, "The 
Red Army: Preparing for spring" 
was thought-provoking, Russia is 
making all possible preparations to 
invade the frontiers of Pakistan bv 
next sprmg. Now it is absolutely 
clear that the ultimate intention or 
the Russians is to touch the warm 
waters of the Arabian Sea from 
where they will be able to control 
the Indian Ocean and the entire Gulf 
region. A Soviet tactic that is clear 
to us is that before invading any 
country they try to keep friendly 
relations with the country concerned 
and insist on signing a war treaty. 
A .similar treaty exists with our 
country which might be to our mis¬ 
fortune. 

Samir Roy, Calcutta. 


CONGRATULATIONS to M. J. Akbar 
for bis explicit analysis of the con¬ 
troversial issue of tue Moscow Olym¬ 
pics. We can condemn the Soviet 
intervention in Algnanisian in ways 
other than boycotung the Games. 
Otherwise, It will slmpty mean our 
surrender to Western hypocrisy. We 
know well that Western democratic 
countries practise racialism in 
Rhodesia. 

Dhurjati Prasad Paul, Silehar. 


Mrs Gandhi is a sort of undeclared 
Emergency. Witness the dissolving 
ol the nine state Assemblies, arrest 
of N, X. Singh and transfer of three 
senior CBI offlcers. She was voted 
to power not for taking revenge but 
for correcting the Emergency ex¬ 
cesses. 

PritUh Sinha, Hyderabad. 

KUDOS for the informative article 
on the arreat. The arrest is a move 
of political vendetta and vindictive¬ 
ness. Mrs Gandhi’s Government is 
seeking to impose a psychological 
atmosphere of the Emergency in the 
country instead of solving the burn¬ 
ing problems like rise in prices, 
drought, unemployment, the harijan 
problem, etc. Ihe arrest and tbe 
appointments of some senior police 
omcers in Delhi are symptomatic of 
the events to come. 

Shreekanth, Mysore. 





Punish the guilty 

«DRUTAUTY at Naratopur" by 
D Santosh Bbartiya (February 
10) clearly shows the lawlessness qf 
the fraaraians of the law who indul- 
in atrocities like arson, loot* 
mg and rape. It cannot be imagin¬ 
ed that such things happen in a 
civilised country. Everyone feels 
that the culprits must be awarded 
proper punishment for the crimes 
they committed. 

B. N. Bose, Jamshedpur. 

I AGREE with you that Narainpur is 
a symbol of national shame and all 
the credit goes to the Indian politi¬ 
cians, their negative ethics, inade¬ 
quacies, gimmicks and failures for 
33 years of Independence. 

J. J. W. Mahaprabhu. Bangalore. 

THE manner in which our police are 
behaving after 33 years of Indepen¬ 
dence is a matter of great concern. 
There is something wrong with the 
training pattern of the police force. 
To counter such tendenaes, the peo¬ 
ple should wake up and fight against 
the harassment meted out to them. 
Anil Kumar Ojha, Motihari. 

1 WOULD not have known about 
the Narainpur incident if you had 
not reported it. I shudder to think 
that in this advanced age of science 
when man is trying to explore the 
seacts of the planets his brethren 
aie playing a barbaric game. Can 
the izzat of poor villagers be restored 
simply by transferring the police 
officials? 

S, A. Kamal Hashmi. Aurangabad. 

IF the incident is true, then Indian 
poli(x:men should bow their heacis in 
shame. No enquiry commissions 
and suspensions would improve the 
situation. The guilty should be dis¬ 
missed and sent to jail. 

R. Singh, Monghyr. 


A hex on sex 

S TOP publishing ribaldry like the 
one by Dr Mala Shelley, "Sex 
books: A feminist viewpoint" (Feb¬ 
ruary 10) and allow us to remain in 
the dark and be happy with our own 
cultural concepts and ideas of doing 
things. It is nauseating to read of in¬ 
cest indulged in by mother and sons, 
brothers and sisters whatever flavour 
the author might have tried to add 
with spicy translations from Sanskrit 
epics to disguise her bad taste and 
prove her erudition. 

A, K. Sengupta, 24-Parganas. 

bR MALA SHELLEY in her essay 
laments that "... the so-called com¬ 
munication in sex....can really not 
happen without love, though making, 
love is a euphemism for that four 
letter word which the editor woulo 
not allow me to write". But then 
the four letter word has been pub¬ 
lished in the same issue of SUNDAY 
on page 22. 

C. T. Puri Arasu, Tutkorin. 


Unsung Ulsterman 

if <pRICK£rs modem patrons" 
V/ (February 10) attracted my 
attention. K. M. Rangnekar states 
that “Bombay cricket was built on 
the Times of India Shield and thgt 
this tournament was unique not only 
in India but in the work)." Not many 
of your readers will know that this 
tournament was started by an un¬ 
assuming Ulsterman, N. J. Hamilton, 
who came to the Times in 1927. Him¬ 
self an all-rounder, he was amazed 
at the popularity of cricket when he 
saw cricketers practising on the 
field outside his office. Realising 
how unorganised the game was he 
set out to do something ahouf d. 


With the help oi » Hr .Lall from 
the now defunct firm of The Havere 
IVading Co., who acted as the first 
Honorary Secretary, they formed 
the Hmes of India cricket tourna¬ 
ment NJ. as he was commonly call¬ 
ed, was a good sportsman and holds 
what I think is the record for scor¬ 
ing the most number of goals on the 
Cooperage, when playing for Bombay 
Gymkhana—five goals. As proprie¬ 
tor of the Sunday Standard and the 
Morning Standard, now renamed the 
Indian Exprets, he donated the 
Sunday Standard Challenge Shield 
and Cup which now constitutes the 
two main competitions played every 
year at Diwali. 

S. Terrey, Mysore. 


Are Adivasis expendable ? 


I T is shocking to note that the 
killing of an adivasi youth in 
a police firing does not constitute 
u news item in West Bengal even 
while describing the police firing. 
The Purulia incident oi February 
!), 198U was reported in all the na¬ 
tional dailies from West Bengal 
and was evem broadcast over AIR. 
But nowhere was it mentioned that 
a tribal youth was killed in police 
firing in tnat incident though the 
news bulletin never forgot to des¬ 
cribe the "injury" to the police 
and the incident as a "raid on the 
thana". The issue was also not 
correctly presented, if not delibe¬ 
rately distorted. It appears, ao one. 
cares for the cause od the poor 
people. Who bothers if they live 
or die! 

1 went to Purulia on February 7 
and the next day the villages con¬ 
nected with the incident. I found 
the body of the tribal youth decom¬ 
posing in the post-mortem room 
in the Puruiia district hospital and 
the tribal people waiting there in 
vain to take delivery of the body. 
It took me tnree hours to take 
permission from the district admi-. 
nistration to hand over the body 
to the relatives of the deceased. 1 
tried to contact the Governor who 
was fortunately there, and in the 
Circuit House 1 found him busy 
discussing the development of 
sports in Purulia. But 1 could not 
meet him as I was told tiiat he 
went to sleep after the meeting 
on the advice of the doctor. 

Perhaps this is the first time 
an adivasi youth was killed in a 
police bring in West BengaL But 
there was absolute unconcern bo^ 
dering on contempt imd hostility 
had surfaced everywhere^ Nobody 
from the district admhiiktration 
went to the village, nor .did any¬ 
body from Writers' Building, come 
to the district headquarters. Even 
the Minister for Tribal Welfare, 
or his Department was not bother-; 
ed over the incident, though, 
everybody knows that the tiibMS 
were nqt that vocal -enough, to pre ' 
sent their version of the ippraent 


The. opposition Parties In West 
Bengal who shout on evetY-small 
opportunity to defame the Iieft 
Front Government were alao ne 
where in sight. It appears that 
none in West Bengal la concerned 
over the killing of an adivasi 
youth. 

The name of the adivasi youth 
is Shri fiagbav Munnu, of village 
Inaupur, Police Station Netana. 
District Puruha. The issue fras re¬ 
moval at liquor shop* frmn tito 
village area in general and the 
adivasi area in particular. It is 
alleged by the diacrict admlnistra- 
tiou that the tribal youth had 
destroyed one licensed liquor shop. 
1 wonder, bow such a moral iarnm 
sbou.ld provoke police firing. The 
adivasis did noi raid the poUce 
station. They assembled tber* de¬ 
manding the release cd their roys 
arrested in that coonectioo and 
the high percentage of women and 
children showed that they had nu 
aggressive intention. The thing 
continued for ten hours but no 
senior official from Purulia whidi 
was only one hour's journey could 
.turn up to talk with the adivasis 
end it was left to the local police 
to settle the matter there with 
guns. Once Rabindranath Tagore 
wrote how cannons were used to 
force opium on China, now in his 
own land the gun is being used to 
force liquor trade ip the name at 
. law and order. 

I demand an ail Party probe in¬ 
to the police firing at Netaria 
which was absolutdy unjustified 
and. a blot on the glorious demo-* 
cratic traditions of West Bengal. 
If it is proved that tiiere was sup 
pression of news of death of the 
tribal youth by a fake Press re¬ 
lease. pmrisliment should be meted 
out to the bffleers concerned. Com¬ 
pensation should be paid to the 
family of the deceased and all 
Uqfier ahops ranoved from the 
area. This inddent, if ignored, 
jmay well become a apark whidb 
win kindto a prairie fire in the area. 
A. K. Roy, Member of ParUament, 






EEN: A Coca Cola can 
doing the rounds in tbo 
canteen of St Xavier’s 
College, the most ‘‘with- 
it" place in Bombay. 
static students clamour foi a drop, 
just a drop of that lu.scious drink 
that cruoi authorities had banished 
from the land. The empty can is 
auctioned off to an ardent Coke 
fan so that he can preserve it on his 
mantlepiece. ... and heard; Coca 
Cola bottles appeared mysteriously 
at Bombay's liT Mood-lndigo and 
sold at Rs. 3.50 per bottle. They 
were sold out >n fifteen minutes. 

Blind Tests the world over have 
proved in such cases that when 
fans clamour for a particular 
brand, two out of three are duped 
when ersatz imitations are packag- 


By ASHiSH 
RAJADHYAKSHA 

ed in original containers; they 
notice no difference. In effect, 
therefore, the large majority of 
Coke afidandoes on the cocktail 
circuits that lament things are just 
not what they used to be in the 
days of rum’n coke, will not be 
able to tell the difference if given 
a Thums Up in a Coke bottle. 
Quite simply, what one drinks when 


one buys smuggled Coca Cola at a 
small fortune is not the beverage 
that quenches thirst, but the image 
that surrounds the ‘Real Thing!’ — 
Things Go Better with Coca Cola, 
says the hard sell, and people be¬ 
lieve that. The Indian replacements 
for Coke use the same line. The 
successful Indian soft drink, Thums 
Up, is not marketed for a hot day, 
but with the imagery of the beach¬ 
es, pretty girls and the return of 
happy days. Happiness is synonym¬ 
ous with a soft drink. 

Other products too. A paint 
isn’t supposed to perform only so 
pedestrian an act as beautifying 
your home; it also offers you an 
elevation on the social scale. And 
sexual prowess: Avanti Qgarillos 
give you that extra pep you need 
before you get into bed with her. 
It’s got len^h and strength, as a 
blurb would convince you. It’s up to 
.vou to fall for the trap or to evade 
it with a knowing smile on your face. 

The be of advertising is, general¬ 
ly, never so easily spotted. It is 
always woven craftily into the very 
persuasive copy and a highly tem¬ 
pting promise of a big change 
indirectly indicated. Advertising 
has, and continues to, defend itself 
on the ground of providing infor¬ 
mation to the consumer. In today’s 
adworld this is a simplidsm that 
almost borders on deliberate distor¬ 
tion of fact. A recent OBM survey 
on whether people think that ad¬ 
vertising should be there or not 
brought the comforting response 
that the vast majority out there did 
think that it helped them to keep 
m touch, and guided their purdiase. 
Adworld, thus having displayed Its 
touching faith in the power of pub- 
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lie iminlon, returned presumably 
comforted to its airconditioned co¬ 
coons to ebum out Its fantasies, In¬ 
deed do its very best to eliminate 
the element of choice that is the 
essence of the democracy on which 
it appears to want to base its credo. 

It is in fact a dever sense of 
double standards that one needs to 
pinpoint before one gets to the 
question of the Le of advertising, 
‘Look, Touch, and feel Carnaby; 
Comfort and style as only a great 
fabric can give’; this is all that the 
OBM-Carnaby ad says. But the hint 
is a lot more articulate; this classy 
girl sitting in a swank car, on the 
porch of an expensive looking house, 
and you, with your Carnaby suit, 
you are sitting on the bonnet and 
accepting a natty dxarette. Inter¬ 
prets in words, this says clear and 
loud; ‘All this will be yours, for 
the price of a Carnaby suit'. Natur¬ 
ally it’s a lie, but try proving it to 
the agency. 

Frank bimoes, of Simoes Adver¬ 
tising, which has designed the 
Raymonds campaign (t-asiiions of 
’79, and What tne Well-dressed Man 
is Wearing), believes cumpleteiy 
that his campaign should be looked 
at as nothing more .than product 
informavion, or 'Consumer Service 
Orientation’ as the jargon would 
have it. Says Simoes, "if I keep 
drumming into your head that if 
vou use Raymond s suitings you will 
be more successtui with girls, what 
is wrong with that? Do you know 
the power of perouasion — the com¬ 
plex results ot an almost hypnotic 
conviction that you will improve? 
Advertising — at least better ad¬ 
vertising — often fulnis many of 
the common man’s aspirations; it 
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gives him a projected personality, 
which be can saiisfy”. 

Much of Simoes’ ideology is more 
relevant to the capitalist environ¬ 
ment than the more economically 
backward one that is the Indian. 
With the emergence of the Affluent 
Society the problem was no longer 
to satisfy the basic needs, which 
had been met; it was the ‘higher’ 
needs which wanted satisfaction, 
needs in fact that had to be first 
stimulated before the product could 
be sold. With the rise in purchasing 
power manufacturers began compe¬ 
ting with each other harder, and 
brand differences began getting 
finer and finer. Hie promises that 
the advertisements started to make 
became ever more bizarre: do this 
and you will get a Job, do ^bat and 
you’ll he the most popular man in 


town. As Wilson Bryan Key, a ma- 
Jof aitlc of American advertising, 
said, "Hie conscious content of the 
ad might say ‘Buy Clink’, which the 
viewer rejects at the conscious level. 
Hie subliminal message might read 
‘Buy virility wKh Qink’. What 
North American male could resist 
the promise of virility?’’ 

One can take Frank Simoes’ view¬ 
point further and state that it is 
advertising that often articulates 
the latent needs of the consumer. 
And this is where the first major 
lie in Indian advertising emerges. 
Indian advertising tends to ■ propa¬ 
gate an entirely lopsided system 
tnat only Increases an existing soci¬ 
al imbalance. Perhaps, in this, it 
reflects the nature of the Indian 
economy, with its dubious ‘‘mix . 
A precise instance where this is 











particularly evident is the health- 
food industry, although the same 
syndrome exists in varying degrees 
In a great deal of Indian advertis¬ 
ing. 

From Meaimaker, which promises 
to bridge the 'vital protein gap.’ to 
tonics like Qicremin. ethical over- 
the-counter products are advertised 
with only the upper and upper- 
middle classes in mind. This is not 
totally the agency’s fault. After 
all, the price of a product helps 
determine its market. But what¬ 
ever the reasons, the system is 
absurd. Says Dr B. Mehta, a 
leading Bombay haeinotologist and 
honorary physician at the K£M 
Hospital, "Most health products 
are traditionally marketed through 
medical prescriptions. But items like 
Vimgran, which has Vitamins A & D. 
and Incremin. as well as Tonos 7 and 
Rakta Doshantak, are now market¬ 
ed as direct OTC items, because 
they have realised that it is more 
prohtable to adverti.se and convince 
potential cnistumers that they need 
them rather than go through doc¬ 
tors, who will naturally be more 


sceptical (about the claims of these 
tonics). With the result that they 
are bought by the very people that 
don’t need them, and then they are 
consumed indiscriminately. Hie 
dosage of one tablet a day that 
Vimgran advocates is an overdose 
for anyone who is normal, and has 
a steady diet. It can even be harm¬ 
ful”. 

Dr Arvind Bakshi, Assistant Dir¬ 
ector at the Haffkine Institute, 
says, “The people who need these 
health products cannot afford them, 
and the people who do not need 
them consume therp in huge quan¬ 
tities. It becomes fashionable to use 
these products. I think that adver¬ 
tising of some of the health pro¬ 
ducts is totally unethical, and mu.«t 
be banned. ’The fault lies with the 
entire attitude of the manufactur¬ 
ers, and it is the advertising of the 
products that does all the damage”. 

A recent study by England’s 
‘Social Audit’ has criticised the 
form of advertising by Horlicks and 
BournvHa, according to New Delhi 
magazine. Both the products feature 
endorsements by doctors in their 


advertisements which omtravenes 
ethics and both the products are 
not as good as they are made out 
to be by the public claims. The re¬ 
port says that their “calorific value 
and protein content can be compar¬ 
ed to that of any good cereal or 
pulse — and there is certainly 
nothing unique about them as nu¬ 
trients, as some of the daims may 
suggest”. In 1975 the govmiment 
of India objected to HorUcksTclaim 
that it was "twice as good as miUc” 
and hi£d it removed. It is the ess¬ 
ence of the manner in which adver¬ 
tising is made to give a personality 
to the product, and sold to the very 
people that have no need for it. 
Much of the advertising is' alarmist 
in that ft persuades healthy people 
that they do suffer from symptoms, 
and they need treatment where in 
fact none is required. 

The lie becomes a more danger¬ 
ous one when in some cases quali¬ 
ties are added to the product whidi 
in fact ft doesn’t bave. Bournvita, 
for instance is marketed in England 
and America as a nightcap, to in¬ 
duce sleep. In India, where presum¬ 
ably Market Research must have 
shown that there was a slot for an 
energv drink, Bournvita undertook 
a transformation in its qualities, 
and advertising has since done the 
re-st. Another Cadbury product, 
milk chocolate, with_}lrew its “more 
than a drink, a food, campaign in 
England, because objections about 
its nutritional abiUtiesi were made 
In India, it is still used. 

Sanghamitra Khanna, who is the 
‘Probe Qualitative Research’ expert 
at the Indian Market Research Bu¬ 
reau, agrees that it could well be so, 
that manufacturers often do simply 
claim the qualities that Market Re¬ 
search says the product should, ra¬ 
ther than does, have. “We normally 
do the job of trying to see if a slot 
exists in the market. Say, if a new 
toothpaste is to be marketed, we 
will check on the colour, the quali¬ 
ties of existing toothpastes, and we 
will explore what new qualities are 
marketable”. She concedes that they 
seldom check with the manufactu¬ 
rer as to whether be finally incorpo¬ 
rates the qualities into his product, 
or simply advertises their presumed 
existence in the, product. “If he is a 
regular cliedt, we do know what he 
does, but if he has only come to us 
once we don’t bother”. 

Glaxose-D is another product that 
achieves its lie in the advertising. 
The essence of glucose-D is that it 
can be absorbed directly without 
need for predigestion. “But it needs 
to be prescribe only in such cases 
as require such energy administered 
in this form. Widely advertised, in 
most cases it does' practically no 
good to the people who buy ft, be¬ 
cause they are healthy enough in 
the first place," says Dr Baksnl. 

A more insidious manifestation of 
this tendency towards social im¬ 
balance is when the advertisements 
try and sell ‘sophistication’ and ‘good 
taste’. Much of the ‘sophistication’ 
is a direct copy of Western advert!-, 
sing, but a direct resuft has been 
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-case-studies prove it—a sense ol^ 
alienation that often affects the mid¬ 
dle-classes, whose mundane lives are 
only made more so by the know¬ 
ledge that "glamour and happiness" 
is palpably out of their reach. The 
entire genre of textile advertising 
in India is based on the concept of 
envy, and it is of a highly rea^io- 
nary nature. ‘What are you in the 
mood for?...Nothing expresses you 
like our faibrics’ (Tc-i-Tex). ‘A wild 
new wind is blowing your way’ 
(Piramal). Surprise your girl every 
day of the week’ is another Piramal 
ad; it shows the man in seven poses, 
weaving a suit, a casual outfit, play¬ 
ing tennis, eating out, etc It is quite 
possible that the actual purdiasers 
of Piramal do lead this lifestyle, al¬ 
though one would doubt it. But the 
effect is greater on those who can¬ 
not afford this lifestyle, and may be 
hard pressed to even purdiase one 
Piramal suit. 

A recent study has proved that 
one of the reasons why the Hindi 
dnemu has been so effective in 
moulding working-class tastes is 
that they needed a more accessible 
fashion-culture as alternative to 
the elite exclusiveness of the culture 
that advertising constantly emphasi¬ 
ses to them but at the same time 
makes known to them that it is not 
for either their purses or their ‘ta<- 
tes’. 




I HILE on the question of 
textile advertising, we .can 
turn to an opinion that 
has been expressed In the 
Economic and PoUtioal 
Wseklg, whidi alleges tffat the mar¬ 
keting and sales promotion tactics of 
the branded inroducts of the organised 
Industry have resulted in often diver- 
ting the priorities of the Mian plan¬ 
ned economy. “The role of Jiidiaa 
marketing is necessarily narrowed 
down to the more affluent in the 
ddee...and this concentration is sharp¬ 
ly reflected in the rspid growth of 
the supernne and synthetic textile 
industry together with the slug^sh- 
'ness in ordinary—espedally coarse 
cotton textiles industry. Indeed' the 
employment and hence the spread. 


of purchasing power in the textile 
industry has declined with the use 
of sophisticated technology asaoda- 
ted with the new pattern of textile 
production”. Says a left-wing econo¬ 
mist. and editor of an economic Jour¬ 
nal, "1 would put the blame for the 
failure of the cheap-doth scheme on 
the organised private sector textile 
industry. This industry has been so 
assiduous in propagating the cause 
of the sophisticated textiles for the 
upper classes in its advertising, that 
the advertising has proved a cata¬ 
lyst for yet more production of the 
same type of product". The damage 
therefore is often greater than me¬ 
rely as a hurt to a middle-class ego. 

K. Kurien, the Chief Executive of 
Radeus Advertising, and an articu¬ 
late defender of the free economy, 
believes that advertising needs to be 
looked at only as a small symptom 
of the total marketing. *Tt is never 
the producers who have created 
economic imbalances. It is always 
the bureaucrats that have tended to 
stunt growth. They put up the 
MRTP to enquire on whether adver¬ 
tising tends to create monopolies. I 



tell you, the MRTP ia stupid. Adver¬ 
tising as such cannot dp very much 
more than, in a very limited aenae, 
provide information to the public 
about a certain product The people 
aren’t fools to buy what they don’t 
want to buy. Nothing can convince 
a man who basically doesn’t want 
to buy. that be should buy aome- 
thing. Advertising never creates, 
needs, it merely articulates existing 
latent needs, and it reflecU a very 
wide variety of producta, from those 
that sell as fashion on the one hand 
to those that have solely utility 
causes, on the other.” Mr Kurien. 
who has written an eaaey for the 
Economic and Political Waakiv on 
‘Advertising in a planned economy’ 
tends to stete beliefs that are uni¬ 
formly held by menufaebirera and 
advertising people. He however 
made a point when he said that the 
RaymoocTs campaign was baaed on 
false premises when it tried to con¬ 
vince common people that yasblon* 
as it is understood in the west, 
exists at all in India: “People in 


India cannot be taken in by things 
like feshimi, or anything that la 
baaicali^ alien to their own Uvea’’. 
But, if notiling else, the very auc- 
cess of the ^ymond’s campaign, 
which haa maintained the same ap¬ 
proach for several years now, should 
make Mr Kurien ponder about the 
effect of such advertising. 

The very nature of some of the 
advertising that one gets in India 
tends to reduce its credibility. “Modi- 
thread bring you a thread of world 
standards tnrough a leebnologtcal 
Breokthrov^h of the century” is 
the beading of one advertisement. 
Going through the copy, all that one 
discovers is that the thread now 
guarantees footwear longer life. 
While possibly a fine adiievcment, 
aithough one would be tempted to 
ask how much longer the life, surely 
not a technological breakthrough of 
the century? 

Modifloor, another Modi enter¬ 
prise, claims to have carpets design¬ 
ed in 'the most modem tedinology, 
advanced research, development and 
quality control*. Apart from a natu¬ 
ral question of whether this is the 
most advanced in the country or 
the world, such a claim is typical 
in mudi of Indian advertising— 

: phrases Uke the most modem, the 
most advanced, arc commonly used 
with no further data to back them 
up. On an even simpler level, the. 
Godrej refrigerator had an engi¬ 
neer’ telling the reader that he was 
a man who knew all there was to 
know about refrigerators, and ha 
chose Godrej, why don’t you? He 
did not. of course, bore the reader 
with any details of why he thought 
that Godrej was the best; the engi 
neer did not even bother to give 
his name. Product endorsing by 
well-known personalities raises its- 
own questions—does Hema Malini 
really uae Lux? Does Parveen Babi 
roalv wear Bombay Dyeing saris?-— 
but this sort of advertisement is 
even a step further in the lie- There 
la not even one valid claim: the 
advertisement was merely sellM 
the unfounded impression that engt 
neers thought that the (Mrej refri¬ 
gerator was tile best. 

Advertising today is a major in¬ 
dustry. The total business placed 
through the accredited a||encies has 
topped Rs 130 crores in the last 
year. One, however, geta the Impre^ 
slon, enhanced by meetings with 
advertisers, agency personnel, and 
that vast galaxy of talent Aat it 
sporta. that'M ' raworld today is an ex¬ 
tremely complacent little commu¬ 
nity. By definition it has worked on 
the American and west European sys¬ 
tem, and now its entire tbougbt- 

B roceu ia conditioned by the west- 
f the annual awards for excellence 
in advertising instituted by CAG are 
an indication of what is believed to 
be good advertising, one can see in 
what manner it has been hidebound 
by the need to be clever, by that 
very glossy culture that in its own 
little social whirl, is totally out of 
toudi with the people, (Is that why 
one agency’s efforts to sell a politi¬ 
cal Party flopped?) ■ 





Sex and 

Indian 

advertising 

Ts coining down ” 

warns the advcitiseincnt, 
as a cartoon character 
.slowly and tantalisingly 
pulLs the zip down the 
back of the woman. A small hint ot 
greater things to come is received 
from a line “Watch this space to¬ 
morrow”. You keep it in mind. The 
next day: “Oooli la la! It's really 
coming down...” as another six 

inches of bare flesh comes into 

view. By the third day you realise 
with growing excitement that the 
dress appears to be really on its 
way down: “Mama^Mia ! It’s almost 
down !” Watch 'lliis Space To¬ 

morrow. You already see enough to 
realise that no bra or underclothing 
of any sort is going to hamper the 
view. By the fourth day you can’t 
wait to sec what’s happened. You 
skip the front page headlines; turn 
to page 11. 'It’s Down !’ They have 
closed in on the girls from the back, 
the nether regions aren’t visible, but 
well, there’s a fair view of the 



breast. By the way, the purpose of 
the advertisement? The price of 
one brand of Regent cigarettes has 
come down. 

The advertisement Ls a precise 
instance of how advertising really 
uses the language of sex to push 
its message. Advertising akin to se¬ 
duction: the mesmeric effect of a 



striptease, or a slow .seduction that 
delays the sexual gratification to a 
point where it represents the culmi¬ 
nation of all your bodily wants— 
it is an effect very similar to this 
that advertising of a certain kind 
has on its viewer. Hie final result 
of a successful campaign is to psy¬ 
che you into the conviction that all 



your earthly requirements are cen¬ 
tered around that one precise act 
of purchasing the advertised pro¬ 
duct: that is the orgasm! 

Advertising has often been called 
seduction. Sometimes it is the pro¬ 
duct, like the Regent cigarettes, 
that plays the role of seducer. Some¬ 
times, only the copy is titillating 
if obscure. The Venus water heater 
has a copy that says “She’s so warm 
...She'll shower you with warmth... 
She’s no trouble at all...She’s wait¬ 
ing for you...She’s—Venus.” The 






copy later describes the iMroduct as 
‘Venus the Water Nymph.' 

There are other instances where 
the product is sold as an aphrodisiac. 
‘Sirsilk delivers the 100% male’— 
and while the advertisement focuses 
on the male torso, the copy aoes on 
to say, "Get into Sirsilk. To discover 
the man you are. To keep you 
coolheaded w&en you indulge in 
hotheaded pursuits. A Step Cos¬ 
metics advertisement is even more 
blatant.' Women’s Ammunition’ goes 
the heading, showing a woman 
wearing a gunbelt and /ondimp 
no other word for it—a rifle. The 
copy adds, “You’re sure to surren¬ 
der to the tempting range of enamel 
(etc).’’ and next to it is the irfeture 



of an open lipstidc. Now it is a 
recognised fact that guns and rifl^ 
have been interpreted as phallic 
symbols. 

Marshall Macluhan once said that 
the consdqus signiticance of an ad¬ 
vertisement is like the juicy piece 
of meat carried by the burglar to 
distract the watchdog of the mind 
so that the advertisement could then 
set about to do its real work. There 
are seldom conscious reasons why 
people prefer certain products to 
others. A market research survey 
which asked people consciously why 
they prefer certain cosmetics or 
creams has proved that they are un¬ 
able to consciously justify their pre- 
ferences, and in fact their re^ns 
are in many cases at direct variance 
with what their subconscious rea¬ 
sons really are. Sanghamitra Khanna 
of IMRB says, “We never really de¬ 
pend on what the subject consciously 
tells us. His emphasis, certain varia¬ 
tions in his speech etc often enables 
us to see through his conscious urges 
and get to the real reasons behind' 
them’. 

Advertising often takes on the 
role of suggestion: a prime instance 


is vdien it suggests that the product 
is linked with fucking, and there is a 
possibility that the act will take 
place soon after the purchase of the 
product. A very obvious advertise¬ 
ment that indulges in this is a recent 
one of Csango Briefcases. Chi the left 
is the legend, “One of our executive 
models’’ and on the right is a Ukini- 
clad model soliciting male company. 
The effect is that of a package deal. 

This advertisement is unusual, 
only because it is more direct than 
its more sophisticated counterparts. 
“Have a warm affair this winter” says 
the (X]M-Ferrari tweed advertise¬ 
ment, wKh the woman banging on 
the shoulder of the man dressed in 
all-wool suiting. Senorita lingerie has 
a hand-in-hand couple, and the large 
caption saying coquettishly, “Sir 
nightwear and Senorita lingerie turns 
the mood for all-out romance”. You 
are ail but t,old that soon after, this 
couple is going to get into bed and 
make love. 

Look at OCM blankets: “After 
the ecstasy the luxury of warmth”. 
The couple is sleeping under a blan¬ 
ket, and smaller copy says “Made 
from pure virgin wool”. The word 
“virgin” is too conscious in its usage 
to be as innocent as it appears — for 
a person who hurriedly flii» over 
the pages, sex is associated with the 
product, and it is an association that 
offers momentary stimulation, and 
resurges only when the buyer wants 
to buy a blanket. 

Manushi, the women’s magazine, 
had a recent piece on how _ wornen 
are used in advertising. Britannia’s 
two biscuit advertisements for “DC' 
life” and "Snax”, they point out, are 
some of the more sexually^ overt ad¬ 
vertisements to be seen in recent 
years. Many people have noticed the 
use of the word “unpeel” when it 
should have been simply “peel”, but 
never recognised any reason for K. 
If you look at the advertisement, 
you will see a background of orange, 
with a long strip peeled off vertical¬ 
ly, and a woman behind, eating a 
Delite biscuit. Peeling is an act of 
completion, unpeel has tht connotat¬ 
ions of undoing, of dispossession. 
And when you dispossess something 
to get a luscious woman, it doesn’t 
take much to get the analogy. Look 
. at the “Snax” advertisement. “Exat- 
ing biting” goes the caption, as a 
woman is seen very obviously enjoy¬ 
ing every nibble, and she is nibbling 
in a tantalising, almost provocative 
manner. What is exciting biting? 
Are you sure it talks of the biscuit? 

One final advertisement that sim¬ 
ply must be mentioned: Metropoli¬ 
tan’s “All-Male belts”. They show a 
woman, who is so far as we can see 
nude, with belts coiled around her. 
Tbe effect of snakes is voroistakable. 
and the maleness of the copy evi¬ 
dent. “For you to pick and choosy., 
all rtfee xnd many more” etc. The 
woman nubmissively accepting the 
idea of snakes coiled around is 
almost a recreation of Reage’s «orv 
of O or Sade’s 120 Days of Sodom. 
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Your fridge. Air Conditioner and TV 
need the Keltron Voltage Stabiliser 
protection right now. Postpone 
your purchase even for a day and 
you might end up paying a heavy 
bill for repairing a burnt-oul 
equipment. 

KELTRON 

VOLTAGE STABILISER 

Avsilabls in 6 capacities and S models 
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The new Bose McxJel 501. 

It shapes the sound to fit y 9 ur living room 
and your music 
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Wizardry of Bose 

He makes just about 
the best speaker systems in the world 


S OMETHING was wrong. The hl-li 
system the young Amar Bose 
had Just bought sounded awful~ 
harsh, shrill—and he coudn’t under* 
stand why. It was the spring of 1956, 
and Bose was completing his doc¬ 
torate In electrical engineering at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. After nine years of study, he 
certainly knew how to interpret the 
spec sheet that was supposed to rate 
bis (mono) loudspeaker's perfor¬ 
mance. Like a good engineer, he’d 
.selected the speaker by following 


the numbers, without listening to 
it. It had nearly flat frequency res¬ 
ponse, low distortion, good transient 
response—so why, when he listened 
to a symphony through it, did it 
make dulcet violins sound like scree¬ 
ches? A violinist himself, Bose knew 
that real instruments didn’t hound 
like that 

The hl-fl salesman assured Bose 
that his speaker wasn’t defective. 
Then Bose listened to more expen¬ 
sive models: the better the high-end 
specs, the shriller the speakers soun¬ 


ded. All he’d wanted was background 
music while he wrote his doctoral 
thesis on' cybernetics. But as he flni- 
shed up the paper, the hi-fi question 
nagged at him. How did such good 
specs get mixed up with such bad 
sound? 

The answers turned out to be far 
more complex than'he’d expected. 
Upon graduation, the twenty-seven- 
year-old Dr Bose was appointed to 
the MIT faculty (he continues to 
teach there), and he got permission 
to use the university’s lab facilities 
for loudspeaker research. Some¬ 
times he’d work all night and face 
a class at nine the next morning. But 
he was fascinated. What began as a 
project financed out of His own poc¬ 
ket became a full-scale, university- 
authorised investigation involving 
electronics, acoustics and psychoa¬ 
coustics ■ 

Eventually, Bose and a core group 
of five former students decided to 
put their findings to use in product 
design. They formed Bose Corpora¬ 
tion in 1964; their first projects were 
sophisticated power-conversion devi¬ 
ces for government use, such as a 
compact, high-efficiency, 2000-watt 
audioamplifier. In 1968, twelve years 
after Bose first heard those grating 
violins, Bose Corporation introduced 
its first consumer-electronics device, 
the Bose 901 Direct/Reflecting loud¬ 
speaker system. 


The sol’s design differs radically 
from every other loudspeaker on the 
market. It uses nine full-range dri¬ 
vers rather than separate woofers 
and tweeters. Only one of the nine 
drivers is directed at the listener; 
the oUier eight are mounted in the 
back panels of a pentagonal cabinet, 
pointed toward the wall in order to 
send reflected sound to the listener. 
As a result, the music being played 
seems to emanate from the wall 
itself, giving the aural iilusioa of a 
panoramic sound, while the forward- 
pointing speaker gives crispness and 
directlonaflty. (The current version 
of this speaker, the Bose 901 Series 
IV, retails for $859 a pair.) 

Over the past decade, Bose Cor¬ 
poration has become one of the top 
loudspeaker manufacturers in the 
world; last year, the company gross¬ 
ed more than $60 million in domes¬ 
tic and international sales. Along 
with the 901, the company now 
makes less expensive spea¬ 
kers, the Model 501 ($484 per pair) 
and the Model 301 bookshelf spea¬ 
kers ($242 per pair); the Interaudio- 
1 sMaker for vans; equipment for 
performers, including PA speakers, 
power amplifiers and mixers; and 
newly introduced receivers and ca^ 
stereo products. But the 901 is still 
the company standard-bearer. 

The headquarters of Bose Corpo¬ 
ration are ensconced in an industnal 
park in Framingham, Massadiusetta, 
about twenty miles outside of Bos¬ 
ton. From the front, it’s just another 
squat dnder-block building. But like 
the 901, the back is what makes the 
difference; there’s a spectacular 
view overlooking the Sudbury Reser¬ 
voir and Its surrounding forest In¬ 
side, the route to the executive offl- 






















oes leads through the factory area, 
where assembly-line workers manu- 
facure drivers for the 901, finish 
construction of the speakers and per¬ 
form quality control tests on all 
components made here and elsewhere 
(the company has factories in Puerto 
Rico, Ireland and Canada, and uses 
a number of outside suppiiers for 
various parts). The factory is a clean, 
well-lighted place, decorated in lively 
kindergarten colors—^bright green, 
blue, orange and red. It seems to 
have been designed to maximise em¬ 
ployee comfort and dignity, the cafe¬ 
teria, for instance, commands the 
best chunk of the view. 

<<^IVE people a nice place to 

VJf work”, Bose says proudly as 
we head toward his office, "and 
they’ll keep it that way. There’s no 
graffiti anywhere, even in Engineer¬ 
ing. From the very beginning, we 
thought that a good environment 
was essential”. 

That includes the psychological 
environment, too—^from details 
(there’s no top-brass reserved park¬ 
ing in the company lot) to major 
decisions (the production staff deci¬ 
des its hours by general vote; on 
this spring day, they leave at 4:30 
pm). And just like the more than 
700 employees, Bose wears a photo- 
ID badge at his waist, a reminder 
of the plant’s tight security. Although' 
Bose’s designs are trademarked and 
patented, he feels industilal espion¬ 
age is still a threat. Before the ID 
system was adopted, "drawings of 
ours would turn up at other com¬ 
panies,” Bose says. “You’d see some¬ 
one with a briefcase and ask them 
who they were, and they’d just start 
running.” 

Bose is understandably perturbed 
by such shenanigan.s; his company 
stakes its reputation on rigorous, 
innovative research. "We looked 
around at the industry, and the 
thing that characterized it, then as 
now, was no research. Nothing that 
I would call research. That doesn’t 
mean they didn’t come out with new 
products. But if you compare the 
field to other fields, to other techno¬ 
logies—say, computers—the level of 
people you find is far higher else¬ 
where. I wanted the best people you 
could get.” 

We’ve reached Bose’s office, wb!^ 
is in creative disarray: tagged sam-' 
pie chairs in bright, clashing colors 
reveal that the interior decorator 
hasn’t made up his mind yet. Bose 
settles his six-foot frame into an 
orange desk chair; he seems almost 
boyish, despite hid gray hair, far 
younger than his 49 years. When he 
talks about problem solving experi¬ 
ments of any sort—research—^his 
eyes light up. 

B ose learned circuit design and 
' its underlying principles, known 
as network theory. After some years 
of teaching experience, he wrote a' 
textbook called iiiA-oduc.ory Nat- 
work Theory- MIT also put him in 
the habit of applying the scientific 
method. On one wall of Bose’s office 
is a sheet of glass, mounted on a 
white background, with differentia] 


equations written on it in 'an erasa¬ 
ble pen—another experiment. The 
professor wanted something like a 
blackboard without the chalk-dust 
problem, and he found that erasable 
marking pens'that wrote on glass 
were commercially available. He had 
Engineering make some test models 
—different backing colours, tinted 
glass, clear glass of various thick¬ 
nesses—^until he found the optimum 
design. The glass board comes In 
handy as Bose begins to describe the 
philosophy behind his speakers. One 
of Bose’s first conclusions when he 
began studying speakers was that 
those specs that had been bothering 
him were irrelevant to real listening 
situations. 

“There is no set of measurements 
today that characterises sound, that 
shows one loudspeaker is better than 
another,” he asserts. “Once you get 
into the decent class of speakers, 
anyone who thinks he can separate 
these things by measurements is 
simply crazy. By 1959 we were able 
to show that these criteria, to which 
all the textbooks said you should 
design these things— like taking a 
loudspeaker into an anechoic cham¬ 
ber and making a flat frequency res¬ 
ponse—^were wrong. But we weren’t 
able to replace them with anything.” 


people you could get' 


That’s where psychoacoustics came 
in. “You cannot design a system un¬ 
less you understand something about 
the human,” Bose argues, “because 
he is an integral part of it. If you 
could reproduce every single ele¬ 
ment of the sound in your living 
room—^which you can pretty quickly 
show you can’t do—^then you’ve gdt 
ft made. But when you can’t do that, 
you immediately have to study what 
the human can sense and maximise 
the design for the things he’s sensi¬ 
tive to. After experiments with the 
Boston Symphony out in Tangle- 
wood, we finally learned that there 
is an enormous influence on the 
human created by the angle at which 
the sound arrives.” (Today, psychoa¬ 
coustics is a well-accepted parameter 
in the design of hi-fi equipment, in¬ 
cluding amplifiers and tuners. In 
loudspeaker design, the study of psy- 
choacoustical phenomena has spawn¬ 
ed a myriad configurations that take 
human hearing into account.) 

“With conventional speakers, if 
you walk from right to left, the 
music follows you,” he continues. 
“If that ever happens at a live per¬ 
formance, kt me tell you what you 
were doing the night before. You 
see, direct-radiating loudspeakers 
were all designed for mono — the 
901 is the first speaker that recog¬ 
nizes that the medium is stereo. We 
had to calculate anffles and ratios 
correctly. If there was too little 
direct sound, you’d have a Muzak 
effect. And if there was too much 


direct sound, it would be as bad as 
a conventional speaker.” While 
other designers have used omnidi¬ 
rectional tweeters and side-firing 
woofers. Bose Corporation is the only 
speaker manufacturer to build for 
predominantly reflected sound. The 
901’s maverldc design has met with 
a mixed response from audiophiles. 
When it was introduced, Julian 
Hirsch wrote in Stereo Review, “I 
have never heard a speaker system 
in my own home that could surpass 
or even equal the Bose 901 for over¬ 
all realism of sound.” But critics of 
the 901 argue that every sound com¬ 
ing through the system is rendered 
panoramically, that Is, a guitar or 
solo violin can sound like it is twenty 
feet long. 

O NE audio expert, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, suggests, 
‘‘Some people like that large image 
—other people don’t. Classical mu¬ 
sic fans educated in the balconies 
and standing-room area like that 
sound, but it isn’t what everybody 
thinks of as real live sound. Dr. 
Dose is odd man out as far as the 
theory goes — but it is a coherent 
theory, not at all self-contradictory.” 
Another audiophile remarks, "Dr. 
Bose has an almost messianic streak; 
he says that his theory is the only 
correct one. His theory is reason¬ 
able, but it’s only one of many 
theories of sound reproduction. The 
reason that there are more than SOd 
speaker companies — and maybe 
thirty really creative ones — is that 
there is no single truth. What differ¬ 
entiates speaker A from speaker B 
is some sort of mystique. Bose has 
created a mythology for his speaker 
— a scientific rationale, his MIT 
credentials — and has definitely 
established a cult. He’s making good 
speakers; you may not agree with his 
design, but you get value for your 
money." 

Recently, Bose Corporation has 
begun to market its Spatial Control 
receiver, which is specifically design¬ 
ed to work in conjunction with the 
901 Series III or IV. Along with 
typical receiver functions, says Bose, 
It can “change the mixing that goes 
on in the room of the different sound 
waves.” By directing different fre¬ 
quencies to different drivers In the 
back of the 901, it can alter the per¬ 
ceived size of the audio image, thus 
perhaps ameliorating the soio instru¬ 
ment problem. The reviews are not 
yet in. “In the end, what really 
punts is what it sounds like,” Bose 
says. "The only people who really 
know that are musicians. If you 
make your judgments with engineers,’ 
you have a huge problem.” 

Nevertheless, it is Bose’s engineer¬ 
ing ideas, as well as his musician’s 
instincts, that have made Bose Cor¬ 
poration so prosperous. As we con¬ 
clude the interview. Dr. Bose gazes 
at the sample chairs cluttering his 
office and says, “It looks as if we 
can’t afford real office furniture.” 
His eyes twinkle. "Then again, I’d 
rather spend the money on re¬ 
search.” 

Courtesy Rolling Stone magazine 
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A closely-held company 


-'-OR the past two 

months. Mrs Indira 
Gandhi has been run* 
ning her Government 
_Jjike a closely-held com¬ 
pany. The chairman and the mana¬ 
ging director — sometimes rolled 
into one—ot a closely-held com¬ 
pany are nut answerable to the 
siiarehoidfus. Ihe former are not 
at the .sufterance oi the latter 
hut the latter are. la this style ul 
luiiL.iuiniu’,, journalists have often 
cut a * 01 IV iigure. They are not 
able to penetrate the closcd-cii 
eu.i ol dedsiun-making. Inlornia 
tiun also doe.i not trickle down in 
the normal process. So there are 
haidlv any scoops these days. Bm 
with such a stvic of functioning, 
it becomes difficult to prevent 
ai bitrariness, wmms and personal 
picjudices from getting the better 
ot rational judgment. Let's asses* 
wiiat has happened in the last two 
month.*. 

Unlike the Janata. Mrs Giindhi 
wa* not subjected to any group 
proisures in forming her Cabinet 
Ml Morarji Desai tad to contend 
with the claims of five Partle.s 
who for convenience sake callcil 
theniselves the Janata. Still Mu 
rarjibhai selected all his Cabinet- 
rank Ministers within 48 hours ol 
his being called to form the Gov¬ 
ernment. But Mrs G.apdhi couldn't. 
She also knows the job of the 
Prime Minister more thoroughl.v 
tiian anybody else. She knotys full 
well the importance or otherwise 
of all the Central Departments. 
She, perhaps, does not require 
bureaucratic advice to make somo 
alternative permutations and com¬ 
binations ol departments. Yet she 
did not choose her full team at 
the first instance. There is no 
rational explanation for this in- 
action. In this situation, it wa* 
natural that the country waited 
with keen interest for the second 
instalment of Cabinet-making. 
But the two-month wait did not 
prove rewarding. The second lot 
was a damp squib. What is most 
confounding is that in some Mini¬ 
stries like Defence and Industry. 
Mini.s-tcrs of State have been ap 
pointed but not full-fledged Mini- 
Some otVt^ critical 
Ministries . Steel and Mines and 
Labour are being looked after on 
a tenipcrury basis. There can be 
no satisfactory answer for these 
Some pro-Mrs Gandhi lobbyists 
arc quick to assert that the Gov¬ 
ernment work has not been suffe 
ring as a result of this. If so, 
then why h.ive Ministers at all"' 
The truth of the matter is that 
work at the economic Ministries 
h-is been virtuall.y at a standstill. 

Consider another major politi 
cal deci-iijn taken bv Mrs Gnn- 



By KEWAL VARMA 


dhi'.s GovcrnniciU. The dissolution 
ol nine Assemblies. The first step 
was tajsen without knowing what, 
will be the second step. First, Mrs- 
('■andhi .said that she would not 
do whiat the Janata did and she 
opposed it. But then ail of a sud¬ 
den she visited Narainiiur in UP 
where the policy committed atro¬ 
cities. This whipped up the de¬ 
mand to dismiss non-Congress (I) 
Governinents. The day when the 
nine state Governments were dis¬ 
missed, it was all confusion. Late 
in the evening, the official spo¬ 
kesman had announced that no 
decision would be taken. But late 
.It night. Kiishtrapati Bhavan aler- 
lod thirt something v/tts "xpected. 


■f* 




Ihe decision reflects deep con- 
lu.sion in the Government. It is 
not clear how two constitutional 
hurdles will be crossed. First is 
the reservation of seats for sche¬ 
duled castes and tribes. Second is 
Rajya Sabha’s approval of the Pre- 
Mdential proclamation. The Gov¬ 
ernment first maintained that the 
constitutional amendment to con¬ 
tinue reservation of seats requires! 
approval of state Assemblieg but 
etter the dismissal of the state 
Governments, it shifted its ground 
and asserted that it did not. The 
(Government is not c^-tain whether 
the President will accept its revis¬ 
ed stand. Similarly, had the Goy- 
crninent not delayed the decision, 
the Assembly elections could have 
been held within two months of 
the issue of proclamation. This 
would have circumvented the con- 
si itutional requirement to secure 
Rajya Sabha approval of the pro¬ 
clamation. But this was not 
j thought of. If the Rajya Sabha 
does not approve the pro^amation, 
it would create a constitutional 


deadlock. If the dedsion-making 
process is not broadbased and is 
restricted to essentially one or two 
people, more often than not there 
is bunsling. 

An idea of the style of func¬ 
tioning that is emersfing can be 
had from the two decisions on 
economic management—in fact 
these are the only two concrete 
economic decisions taken so far— 
communicated to the concerned 
Ministries by the Prime Minister’s 
office. The first detision is 
that all important licensing appli- 
cations will now have to be dear- 
ed by the Cabinet committee. The 
second is to supply to the PM’s 
office all information about the- 
compositioa of boards, councils and 
public sector enterprises. The 
Prime Minister takes great per¬ 
sonal interest in the appointment 
of key personnel in the Govern¬ 
ment and quasl-Government 
departments. The Cabinet ap¬ 
pointment. committee to select key 
officials has not been set up. In 
Mrs Gandhi's scheme of things, it 
is the persons at key positions 
rather than policies that are more 
important in running a Govern- 
o ment. ^ , 

z In this highly personalised stele 
V of functioning, It may be possible 
to run New Delhi municipality 
efficiently. Surely, if the entlK 
country Is sought to be run In this 
fashion, it will sooner, or later 
create problems. The difficulty is 
that In such a scheme of things it 
may not be possible to compre¬ 
hend problems till they assume 
alarming proportions. A proper 
appreciation of the dangers in¬ 
volved is possible only if thrw 
main factors are kept In mind. 
Sodal tensions are mounting In 
the country, particularly in Its 
most populous heart-land. Second, 
the economic situation is fast slh^ 
ping. Third, Ae lSi77 and IMO 
election results have shown mat 
none of the major Parties has 
any permanent means of politlral 
surtenance, in the sense that the 
percentage of therommltted vote 
Is very small. The bu& of the 
electorate Is floating. Arbitrary 
dedsion-mddng and continuing in¬ 
action in crudal areas con create 
an Intractable political, economic 
and social aituadon. In the part, 
Mrs Gandhi swept sudi a rfsls 
under the Emergency carpet What 
will she do when a similar attua- 
tlon arises? The hopelesstiess of 
the Inffian situation is that three 
veers of rule of law, .broad b^d 
dsdsion-making and collective lea¬ 
dership have not shown a way out 
One can only recall Marx 'jmo 
said: Events repeat themselvea 
twice In history. First time as 
tragedy, second time as fwree. 
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mid-lprm 

Allahabad 


GARWAL started hear¬ 
ing the Voices when he 
was 17. They boomed 
clearly out of nowhere, 
authoritative and terrify¬ 
ing, as he studied for bis 
engineering exams at 
University. Give it up. 


C. Y. GOPIN ATH reports on Mehndipur, 
the village where evil spirits are exorcised 


Allahabad university, otve it up, 
they ordered him. The exams aren’t 
worth the preparation. Slop! Stop I 
Slop 1 

Agarwal was certain he wasn’t 
mad, but he could not deny that the 
Voiais sounded very real. Some¬ 
times they were reasonable, some¬ 
times seductive, sometimes they even 
seemed to be prescient. Once they 
commanded him to leave his books 
and go to a lilni show. Agarwal re¬ 
monstrated with them, alone in his 


room, feeling a little fooli.sb. “But 
it’s already 3! The film starts at 3.30, 
and rickshaws...’’ Silence! shouted 
the Voices. A rtekshaw is watimg at 
the college gate. And today the film 
starts late, at 4. Now go! To Agar- 
wal’s surprise, then* was a rickshaw 
outside in the hot afternoon sun, and 
the film had not yet begun when he 
reached town at 3.45 p.m. But how 
bad the Voices known? 

Over the following months, Agar¬ 
wal turned into an unresisting mario¬ 
nette of his malevolent tormentors. 


"They interfered in every detail of his 
life, becoming belligerent and abu¬ 
sive when he argued, purring hap¬ 
pily when he yielded. Halfway 
through his session exams, they for¬ 
ced him to get up and leave, assur¬ 
ing him he’d done enough to pass, 
well. Agarwal secured a first division, 
but refused to credit the Voices. He 
put it down instead to his habit of 
running through his notes half an 
hour before any exam and noling 
likely subjects. Invariably two or 
three of these turned up. 



Nine months after he got his first 
job, as a trainee in an antibiotics 
factory in Rishikesh, the Voices made 
him resign, promising him a better 
job eLsewhcrc. Agarwal found em¬ 
ployment next as a shift engineer in 
Modi Steel, Modinagar. Work was 
difficult, for the Voices were con- 
.stanlly ti'mpting him to shirk. Once, 
the control system of the galvanising 
plant broke down. Agarwal isolated 
tlic cause as a defective thermo¬ 
couple, but the replacement was in a 
drawer whose key could not be 
found We’pe hidden it! cackled the 
Voices. And you won’t gelt ih back 
till you xnomise not to u/orb any 
more today. Agarwal finally surren¬ 
dered 

The key is in your pocket! crow¬ 
ed the Voices triumphantly. 

Agarwal learnt the hard way that 
It was no use fighting them. A year 
after he Join^ Modi Steel, they deci¬ 
ded it was time for him to rc.sign. 
Agarwal refused. The Voices promi¬ 
sed him he would regret this insu¬ 
bordination. He dared them to do 
their worst Within a week, Agarwal 
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was groaning in bed, convulsed by 
painful stomach cramps. The chief 
medical ofCcer diagnosed colitis, but 
bis prescription made no different^. 
A month later, Agarwal was dischar¬ 
ged on medical grounds. The very 
next day. his cramps disappeared. 

Agarwal and his invisible persecu¬ 
tors moved next to Meerut, his home. 
He easily found fresh ctnploymeni 
here in the production and quality 
control department of a local indu^ 
try. Months passed and one day bis 
boss summoned him. “What bothers 
you?" he asked. “Your work is satis¬ 
factory, but your mind seems to be 
somewhere else. What are you think¬ 
ing?” 

For six years, Agarwal had kept 
his private hell a secret. He had no 
doubt by now that he was possessed 
by a battalion of demons. One had 
even started materialising before 
him. It seemed to be an old man 
with a long beard and a bead neck¬ 
lace. Tliesc apparitions had begun 


soon after he saw a film called Jhuh 
Gay& Asman in which the hero, after 
his death, haunts the earth as a grey 
shadow. Thafs whet' we look like, 
the Voices had told him that night. 
We may soon decide to show oursel¬ 
ves to you. Agarwal blurted out, 
to his boss, the truth about the Voi¬ 
ces that plagued him. Sympatheti¬ 
cally, the company offered him a lien 
with half-pay, and urged him to seek 
some treatment. 

In a graveyard in Meerut’s canton¬ 
ment area lived a shaman known as 
Jamaniya Bagh Wala Fakir. He beard 
A^arwal's story, and started a com¬ 
plicated exorcism. Finally, he held a 
lock of Agarwal’s hair, and pronoun¬ 
ced that the demons had been driven 
to refuge in H. “I cut it, and you 
arc free!” he said, snipping it off. 
But that night, the Voices returned. 
That old fool! they scoffed. He was 
no match far us. We gave him the 
beating of his life. You carft get rid 
of us so easily. 


Agarwal consulted more than 25 
other exordsta and mystics before 
giving up hope altogether. The de¬ 
mons refused to let die, Init 
they could not be evicted by hexes 
and entreaties either. Then a friend 
told him about Mebndipur, the Rajas¬ 
thani village to which hundreds of 
the **poss<»sed” from ail over North 
India turned after all else failed. 
Here, at the temple of Balaji, a mani¬ 
festation of the monkey god Hanu- 
man, they found release from their 
demons. In August 1974, Agarwal 
travelled to Mehndipur. 

It nestles in a cleave bet¬ 
ween bald hills, a temple 
town of about 8,000 peo¬ 
ple. Overlooking it from 
the crest of the northern 
- 1 bill, is a lone whitewash¬ 
ed structure, the Pahadwala Baba 
Ka Mandir. The slope of the rocky 
southward hill, rising behind the Ba¬ 
laji temple, is disfigured by the 
cemetery slabp of a graveyard where 
“demons” have be^ laid to rest. 
Kites wheel in lazy circles above, 
swooping now and then to feast off 
mounds of rice and lentils thrown 
in the temple's backyard after con¬ 
secration. Along Mehndipur’s only 
road, smoky canteens sell oily sweets 
and meals.' A plague of flies speckles 
the air, and open sewers and slime 
puddles add rancidity to the ethos. 
It is not a prepossessing town—but 
miracles happen in its temples, so 
they say. 

lliere are three deities within the 
main temple building. On the ground 
floor is the vermilion idol of Balaji, 
guarded by a railing that admits only 
priests. In a small annexe is a large 
stone slab with a car.ved eye, the 
representation of Bhairoji. Op^airs 
is the domain of the I^rd of the 
Demons, Pretraj Maharaj. 

The “possessed” are the most arres¬ 
ting sights in Mehndipur: 1 saw a 
woman with wild, straggly hair, his¬ 
sing and swaying violently; an elderly 
villager supine with bia head in a 
gutter, moaning; a sooty, young girl, 
with a driven - expression, no more 
than 20. sitting within a ring of 
kerosene fire, playing with the flames, 
while onlookers chanted the praises 
of Pretrai: within the temple, a lean 
villager, about 60, banging his head 
forcefully on the floor, wlnle a rela¬ 
tive whispered prayers in his ear, a 
young man in the Bhairoji temple 
swinging inverted as though slung 
on a pulley, and balancing oa his 
head. These sights cause no comment 
among the thousands of other visi¬ 
tors in Mehndipur. To them, divine 
action seems commonplace. 

Soon after arriving here, Agarwal 
made the first traditional temple 
offering, called orzi: 4)5 kilos of rice, 
2)5 kilos of lentils (wrod) and 1)1 
kilos of ladius, whidi he bought for 
Rs 17.50 from a still outside the 
temple. The laddus were consecrated 
at Balaji's altar, but the rice and 
urad, arter being offered to Hie other 
two deities, were ritually fed to stray 
dogs, ravens, and kites in the tem¬ 
ples backyard. Next, Agarwal spent 
Hs 1.10 on more todaus, sugar puffs, 
and ghee — the obligatory second 







offering known aa dwrkas. Two lad- 
dus were returned to him after sanc¬ 
tification, and he ate these. Then he 
waited. Nothing happened that day. 

Tile next morning, he began to feel 
strange. His head swam and a curious 
turbulence filled him. A part of hi,s 
mind seemed to be serenely detach¬ 
ed, observing the turmoil Presently, 
a convulsive fit seized him, and Agai- 
wal felt himself tossed and fiuiig 
about violently. Then, one by one. 
the Voices began to speak and iden¬ 
tify themselves. 

There were 18 of them. They cried 
out in agony, as though hounded by 
an invisible prosecutor. Reluctantly, 
they de^snibed .the penances that 
could evict them. Under their in¬ 
structions, Agarwal ran amok, found 
a laundry bat and began thrashing 
himself. The pain was supreme, but 
his physical endurance seemed to 
have grown almost supcrnaturally. 
During that month, he flushed out a 
few of the “demons”, including the 
leader^ the bearded apparition. 

He returned to Mehndipur a few 
months later, and repeated the ritual. 
This time, he drove out four more 
demons. With his lifelong burden lif¬ 
ting at last, he married in June 1975. 
His wife agreed with him that their 
future badness depended on his 
getting rk^f all the “demons” for 
good. AccoiVingly, Agarwal decided 
to settle dow within easy travelling 
distance of Blehndipur, and got a job 
in the Rajasthan State Electricity 
Board at Alwai:, From here, he visi¬ 
ted Mehndipur regularly, and conti¬ 
nued the self-mcorcism. 

When 1 met Agarwal in February 
last year, 1 found a composed and 
dimified individual, who spoke gra¬ 
vely, in fluent EngUsb, about his 
progress. “There is only one demon 
left in me now,” he said. “On this 
trip, 1 hope to be rid of him too. 
I’ve eaten the laddus this morning, 
and I hope to have ray fit this after, 
noon.” 

“Are the laddus connected with 
your fits?” I asked him. 


"You mean some chemical? No,” 
•>e repKed seriously. (Later. I tasted 
the laddus myself. Nothing unusual 
happened.) “There is no rational ex¬ 
planation for this thing. All I know 
IS that 1 had 18 demons, now I have 
one, and soon I’ll have none.*' 

“What docs your family feel?” 

“They understand,” he said. "It’s 
a large family, a joint family. I’m the 
youngest, the ninth of five brothers 
and four sisters. Then there arc un- 
cles, aunts, grandparents—it’s very 
large." 

“How many?” 

“Oh, seventeen— say, about 18.” 

A joint family of 18. A 12-year-old 
battle with 18 demons. Was there a 
connection? Could there be a ratio¬ 
nal. perhaps psychiatric, explanation 
for Agarwal's bizarre experience, and 
for the other “pos.scssed” writhing 
in and outside Mehndipur’s temple? 

I kept this in mind through every 
interview I conducted there. It sceni- 
ed to me too facile, too convenient. 


to dismiss sudi a mass, and appa¬ 
rently sociological, phenomenon, as 
the work of spooks and demons. I 
found, for example, that the god 
does not work equally well for all his 
supplicants. There was a strong cle¬ 
ment of the individual’s own faith 
that the god would cure him. Where 
this faith was lacking, the cure was 
missing. Ashok Kumar was one such 
case. 

I '~ ISAW him first in the pil¬ 

lared hallway of the Pret- 
raj IVtmple, where bet¬ 
ween two and four every 
afternoon, about 250 of 

-'the “possessed” gathei. 

Hie rhythm of bftajans, led by the 
temple musicians, soon builds up a 
shaking, stomping fervour, that 

brings some of thp “possessed” to 
their fits. I took a corner, next to a 
sieel trellis door, and watched. A 
pretty teenager, eyes closed, skipped 
up and down between the seated con¬ 
gregation. Reaching the end of the 
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•tele, ilie would Arew herself with 
fl reverberatinff dancour against the 
steel door. A gouty old villager, with 
an agility beyond his years, turned 
cartwheels, landing flat on his back 
eadi time with a sickening slap of 
bone on marble Another fellow stood 
with his back to the shiny plaster 
wall, and flung himself against it. 
1 watched the piaster crack along 
its length. But my attention was 
drawn most by a young man, about 
23, who sat a few feet from me, his 
head between bis knees, a sullen 
expression on his face. He was chain¬ 
ed to the trellis. 

1 heard his story later that after¬ 
noon from his father, Murarilal Agar- 
wal, a whiskered old man with sad, 
red eyes, who sat disconsolately on 
a mattress in a dharamsala. .“When 
Mhok became a young man, I took 
him into my provisions store at Hal- 
dwani village, in Nainital district,” 
he said. “Within l^years, he in¬ 
creased my shop's turnover by Rs 
8,000. He would do well in bu.siness, 
I could see it,” 

Then, inexplicably, Asbok began 
disappearing for days together, los¬ 
ing interest in tire shop. His baffled 
father discovered that a clerk in 
Ashok’s college had introduced him 
to the temptations of gambling. “He 
tegan living in that clerk’s house in 
Khullalpur village—it is a village ot 
voices,” said Murarilal. “In three 
months, he squandered , away ^ 8.000 
of the .shop’s money. My n\oney.” 

AVhen Ashok returned home after 
a gap of several days. Murari re¬ 
acted in the only way he had learm. 
Grabbing a cane, he thrashed his 
son. To his surprise, Ashok, an ado¬ 
lescent on the threshold of manhood, 
went berserk. He smashed a radio 
costing Bs 900, and ranted vile abuse 
at his father. But the rage Subsided, 
.leaving him subdued and contrite. 

“1 don’t know what posses5e<* me,” 
he confessed. But Murarilal had his 
suspicions. For a son to insult his 
father so, he must be going insane. 
Ashok continued to gamble, and his 
Father continued to discipline him 
with the cane. Eadt time, Ashok 
would lose control of himself, beco¬ 
ming obscene and vituperative. 
Finally, Murarilal took him to the 
lunatic asylum at Bareilly. After 
three visits here, Ashok was inter¬ 
ned for 22 days. The psychiatrist 
mdged him normal at the end of it. 
But after two months, Ashok’s old 
rebelliousness surfaced again. Murari, 
perplexed, took him to a number of 
doctors, spending almost Rs 13,000 
before reaching a dead end. Then a 
neighbour suggested that Ashok was 
“possessed” by a demon. Why not 
take him to Mehndipur? 

At Mehndipur, Ashok struggled 
and fought tunously, shouting that 
he didn’t believe in demons and exi 
ordsms, and would not attend the 
‘darbar* in the PretraJ temple. 
Finally, bis relatives dragged him to 
ttie temple and chained him to the 
steel door. For 15 days, this has 
been his routine. At four, when he 
is released, he runs all the way 
back to the dharamsala. His father 
can see no change in him. He has 


only grown more cowed and sulky, 
snarling and glowering at the world. 
Murari planned to return to Hald- 
wani. 

“Doctors and hospitals have tailed, 
and ROW the god has failed,” he 
told me bitterly. “It may be a mat¬ 
ter of faith. 1 have a little, my son 
has none, 1 am resigned to having 
a lunatic son.” 

But if Mehndipur works because 
of the faith of its devotees, what are 
the “demons” that possess them? 
They puzzled me, because there see¬ 
med to be ready, rational explana¬ 
tions for them in the stories of the 
“possessed” and their relatives. In 
them, I felt the torture of asphy¬ 
xiating joint families; the revolt ut 
an adolescent against cor^ral puni¬ 
shment at his father’s hands; the 
hopelessness of a youn^ girl given 
away in marriage to an incompatible 
stranger; the paranoia of the shy 
person denied self-expression, who 
secs malice all around him; even the 
physical pain of a man with a cura¬ 
ble disease that baffles the village 
quacks he consults. For eadi of 
these people, there is no recourse 
no vent to air their grievances, in 
the suffocating systems and divisions 


of an old society in a new world. I 
began to wonder if these were not, 
after oU, the ailments that were 
called “demons” and brought to the 
altar at Mehndipur. Here are some 
concrete instances.: 

H. S. Chetani, 32. owns*an oil 
press in Nimkathana, Rajasthan. His 
problem was a purely physical one« 
About ten years ago, he began pass¬ 
ing blood with his stools. He also 
developed agonising stomach cramps, 
that seemed to improve when he ate 
something. Often, while standing or 
walking, he suffered giddy spells. 
He consulted doctors in Nimkathana, 
who offered him only perfunctory 
diagnoses and placebos. He went to 
GPs in Lucknow and Jaipur, but 
far^ no better. Then his uncle, who 
had cured himself of an identical 
Pfoblem in Mehndipur, recommended 
the BalajI temple. 

Chetani went to Mehiidipur in 
1976. During his first fit, which came 
on at the end of a month there, the 
demon identified itself, and said an 
ill-wisher in Jaipur had cast a spell 
on Chetani one evening as he cross¬ 
ed the square near Jaipur’s Sanga- 
neri Gate. 
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During one of his fits, Chetani felt 
compelled to run barefoot up the 
rocky hill behind the temple. Here, 
obeying his other-worldly instructor, 
be threw himself off an escarpment, 
and fell six feet, impaling his right' 
foot on a sharp projecting rock. 

“It didn’t bother me at all,” he 
told me. “I ju.st applied vermilion 
and ghee on it. 'rhree days later, it 
had healed.” He showed me a slight, 
but long, scar on his sole. “In ail 
my visits here, I have never seen 
anyone hospitalised by injuries he 
sustained during a tit.” Chetani’s 
bleeding stopped in two months, and 
his stomach ache vanished. Ever 
since, he has been a regular devotee 
of the Balaji temple. 

Veeiia Rani, eldest in a club mer¬ 
chant’s family of (tve, was married 
four years back. l.eaving her home 
in Pundri, Kurukshetra, she went 
to her husband’s village, Goniana- 
mandi. He was the youngest son in 
a joint family of three brothers, four 
sisters, their parents, and some kin. 
A few months after the wedding, 



veena's lainer receivea a curt tele¬ 
gram from his son-in-law, saying that 
he should make arrangements to 
take his daughter back, as she was 
not keeping well. Alarmed, he vvent 
to Gonianamandi at once, and found 
Veena almost paralysed. Her eyes 
were open, but she could not (or 
would not) speak, and lay rigid on: 
the floor. She seemed to be suffering 
from some deep shock. A doctor in 
Rohlak examine her but could come 
to no conclusion. 

Veena has not come out of her 
mysterious voluntary seclusion yet. 
1 saw her, draped from head to toe 
in a blanket, on the floor of a dark 
room in a dharamsala. She does not 
sit up, must be force fed, and has 
showed no signs of improvement in 
Mehndijpur, despite two visits. Her 
father is sure that the spirit' possess¬ 
ing her must be very powerful in¬ 
deed. 

“Where is, her husband?” I asked 
him. 

“No word from him. In villages, 
when a wife fails ill, the boy’s 
family has no more use for h<*r. 
She becomes a burden.”' 

“Was he cruel to her? Did Veena 
write to you after her marriage?” 

“No letters since the wedding," 
said her father. ”1 cannot say how 
he treated her, or what drove her 
info this state...she used to be .so 
good-natured and contented.” 

“Is Mohndipur the answer?” 

“We trust in Balaji. He will do 
what he rhoo.ses, and that will be 
the best. We have no faith left iij 
doctors.” 

The third rase I want to rife Is 
Ashok Toshniwal. I met him when 
he came up to stop us taking photo¬ 
graphs. Bv fortune, we reached Meh- 
ndipur on the occasion of a grand 
rclebralion that occurs four times a 
year, on Holi. Dussehra, Oiwali. and 
Hanuiiian Jayantbi. The prayers, 
attended by thousands, are held on 
the other side of the northern hill, 
and a pyre is lit to “incinerate the 
demons" Photography was forbid¬ 
den, and at the sight of our camera^, 
Ashok Toshniwal, who seemed to 
have some authority, accosted us. 
“Do you have the Mahant’s permis¬ 
sion?” he asked us. 

“Who is the Mabant?” I asked 
him. 

“Come with me,” he said, and lea 
us away from the crowd, back into 
town. 

Ashok, about 30, is a person 1 
would not have noticed had 1 passed 
him on the street. Far from looking 
mystic, he is an ordinary fellow, 
somewhat lean, with a forgettable 
face, dressed in gaudy, mismatched 
trousers and shirt. Yet Ashok is one 
of a handful of people, who, after 
undergoing the ordeal of cure in 
Mohndipur, developed so-callcd ora¬ 
cular powers. Ashok described this 
as a .sort of spiritual knighthood 
confcircd by Balaji, bestowing extra¬ 
ordinary clairvoyance on the recei 
ver. Ashok told me his powers were 
cominon property, available to any¬ 
one in need of answers. By medita¬ 
tion, he could work himself into a 
prophetic trance. Any questions put 
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to him in this state would be answe¬ 
red by one of the deities he had 
access to. Each deity, Ashok told me, 
wreaks a different effect on the ora¬ 
cle’s body. When Pretraj, Bhairojl, 
or Balaji speak through him, the 
aftermath brings .severe bodily pains. 
Kali causes an aching tongue. Lalji 
(Krishna) and Shankarji (Shiva) de¬ 
mand prolonged trances which leave 
the oracle .spent of energy. 

The problpm that led Ashok to 
this sublimated stage was routine 
enough. Attending a wcnlding in Sili- 
guri in 1972, he felt a sharp stab of 
pain in his chest, which forced him 
to miss the rest of the ceremony. 
The pain continued unabated there¬ 
after. Ashok began losing his appe¬ 
tite, and was soon rcduccHl to almost 
a skeleton. He consulted doctors for 
1|2 years, but no one could offer a 
diagnosis. X-rays taken in Kanpur, 
where he runs cloth' and grain 
store, showed nothing wrong. Medi¬ 
cines having failed, Ashok.concluded 
he was “possessed”. The first exor¬ 
cist he called, a man called Mish- 
raji, from Bangladesh, didn’t suc¬ 
ceed in a cure. 

Then a relative of his wife’s, in 
Bhirpara in North Bengal, sent a 
message saying Ashok should go to 



Mehndipur immediately. The rela¬ 
tive, himself a Balaji devotee, had 
undergone a cure at Mehndipur 
years ago, and developed oracular 
powers. At Mehndipur, Ashok under¬ 
went the seizures and penances, and 
after two visits, found himself finally 
rid of the dogged chest pains and 
other .s.vmptnms. 

“Can you get into a trance at 
will?” I asked him. 

"Yes,” he replied. “But it is a 
sacred power, not to be played with. 
If you had genuine questions, then 
it is valid to consult an oracle. Not 
to test.” 

I IKE many of Mchndipur’s 
visitors, Ashok had met 
Kishore Puri, the Mahant 
(Respected (tae). of the 
Balaji temple, and had 

-Iwritten an account of his 

cure in the Mahant's register. He 
now led us into the Mahant’s sanc¬ 
tum. I was totally unprepared for 
what T saw. 

The Mahant sits in a darkened 
room. ,in the building that adjoins the 
Balaji temple. Light hurta his left 
eye, which was damaged ^ a child¬ 
hood attack of small-pox. The dlsMse 
has left him pocked, but Kishore 
Puri nevertheless conveys a soft- 


spoken aura of control and assur¬ 
ance. His living quarters were the 
biggest surprise of all, a study in 
worldliness. A bolstered revolver 
hung on the watt (“Just a custom. 
For protection,”) and next to the mat- 
trws where he reclined was a shiny 
red plastic telephone. In the comer 
was a TV set covered witt polythene. 
Nearer, there was a public address 
system s standing mike, through 
which the Mahant or his deputies 
make announcements that are heard 
all over Mehndipur. ■ Kishore Puri 
seemed eager to withhold nothing 
from us. 

“I am the 16lh in a line of Mahants 
who have run this temple,” he said. 
“From this you may calculate that 
the temple is about 960 or 1,000 
years old. My ancestor — the first 
Mahant — had a dream in which he 
saw the location of a huried idol in 
these hills. He ignored it, but Balaji 
came to him in a second dream to 
tell him that it was his duty to un¬ 
earth the idol and make its power 
known. Thai's how the leniple began. 
Balaji’s powers to cure the sick and 
vanquish demons were famous in 
this area, but it was very bard to 
reach this place. The nearest railway 
stations were Bandikui and Manda- 
var. There was no road. Only about 
50 years ago, in my predecessor 
Ganesh Puri’s lime, was the road 
built Since then, thousands have 
poured .in from all over India. We 
now have -10 dhai'ain.sula.s lor them.” 

At this raomenti the postman was 
ushered in wiih a stack ol money 
orders. The Mahant excused himseif 
to inspect them. Here was a pheno¬ 
menon I had never encountered — 
mail-order exorcism. The money 
orders, explained the Mahant, came 
fiom suiiie ot I he ' possi‘s,se<l ’ who 
could not stay for the whole cure at 
Mehndipur. Before leaving, they 
made a “pact” with Balaji, through 
the Mahant, promising to return after 
a .specified number of months. The 
Mahant granted them, on Balaji’s be¬ 
half, a reprieve from the "demons” 
during this period. The money orders 
were from those who, for some rea¬ 
son, could not keep their pledge to 
return. They sent money orders for 
an arzi and a (larkaa to be made by 
the Mahant on their behalf, and 
sought an extension of the reprieve 
from the "demon”. 

I had classified the-.Mahant as a 
shrewd businessman at first glance. 
jProm his room, from his person, I 
was ready to discover that Mehndi- 
pur Is a hoax carefully perpetrated 
on a gullible public. 1 confess, how¬ 
ever, that after speaking to him for 
over an hour, I began to find him 
disarming and vulnerable rather than 
obnoxiou.s. The Mahant is a ni<:n 
who might have been a farmer but 
found himself instead running a 
temple. He seems pleased to belong 
to a divinely chosen dynasty of 
temple guardians, but I do not think 
he has ever given thought to the 
supernatural. To him, it is neither 
awesome nor noteworthy, but merely 
routine. He was unruffled by my 
most pointed questions, serenely 
above taking offence. 


“The temple must be quite rich,” t 
said, "wfaat with money ordws com¬ 
ing in every day.” ^ 

“Oh, this money is nothlag," be 
said, dismissing the small pile of 
money orders with a wave of bis 
hand. “Much larger doninoos come 
from other grateful pilgnms. Some 
even build dharamsalas. The temple 
gets quite a lot of money. Fortun¬ 
ately. I own a considerable amount 
of land about 10 km from bere, and 
have no need to be ridier. The 
temple uses the money to fwd 
thousands of Brahmins every day. I 
watched this ceremony a. little later, 
but I would not say there were more 
than about 200 in the feeding line. 

“What makes Mehndipur work?” 
I asked him. ' 

For a moment, be looked as 
though the question had never occur¬ 
red «to him. Then, he replied, 
“Nothing. People come here expect¬ 
ing miracles, and they come with 
faith. You have seen our temples. 
We have only about 40 workers, in¬ 
cluding the priests, but no exordsts. 
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The people cure themselves, by the 
strength of their own faith. Balaji is 
powerful for those who believe in 
him.” 

T ’~ I HE next day, I was my¬ 
self called upon to make 
a powerful leap of faith, 
when I unexpectedly 
came upon an oracle in 

-1 a trance. We bad met 

considerable opposition to photo¬ 
graphy from the pilgrims, despite 
the Mahant’s permission. Finally, 
Elizabeth had sneaked with her 
camera into the school building 
neighbouring the temple. in an 
attempt to take pictures of the“darbar 
of the possessed” in the Prelraj 
Temple. However, she liad to give 
up. unable to llnd a suitable vantage. 
Somewhat dejected, we walked to¬ 
wards the outskirts of the village, to 
the site of the previous day's prayer 
festival. Here we saw a small group 
sitting around a stubble faced man 
of about 30, who was swaying slightly 
with his eyes closed, and answering 
a village woman’s questions in a low 
monotone. We were shushed by an 
onlooker as we drew near. 

“Make no sound,” he said. “Balaji 
is speaking.” 

“We would like to take pictures,” 

I whispered. He hesitated. "Ask the 


oracle,” I urged him. 

Interrupting the woman, be ad¬ 
dressed the oracle. “Balaji maharaj, 
forgive my rudeness,” he said defer¬ 
ential)^. “There are people here 
from the dty, who wish to tak-3 your 
photograph. They plan to write 
about the miracles of your temple. 
If you could —" His voice trailed 
away, for a frightening change was 
coming over the oracle. His face red¬ 
dened gradually, and his breathing 
grew jerky, ' coming in hisses and 
spurts. He began rocking to and fro 
where he sat, until I thought be 
would keel over. Finally, he explod¬ 
ed “NO! Boy, I forbid you to take 
picturesi You have already tried to 
take photographs of the Pretraj dar- 
bar 1^ stealth this afternoon. I warn 
you not to do this. It is not good.” 

I was rattled. Elizabeth insisted I 
was being gullible, that he must have 
got word of our attempts at photo¬ 
graphy through someone. Possibly be 
did, but this required a chain of 
too coincidental events: someone 
must have seen Elizabeth In the 
school buililing; that someone, with¬ 
out knowing that we would later be 
with the oracle, must have rushed, in 
the space of about half an hour, to 
the outskirts of the village to inform 
the oracle. Our own dedsioi to walk 


in diat direction was arbitrary, taken 
on the spur of the meneat Moat of 
all, the oracle did not open bis eyes 
while I stood by, but addressed me 
directly as "Boyt” Had be been al¬ 
ready primed about our activities, I 
would have tbought It more likely 
that he would address Elisabeth, the 
photographer. 

In bauincb, I most decide to sns- 
pend judgment. In thinking back on 
Mehndlpur, this incident done cau¬ 
tions me against Jninpiag to ea$y 
conclusions. I see possible eimiana- 
tions for many of the "posseanons". 
But Mehttdipur also has aspects that 
onty a parapsychologist — perhaps 
with a aodofodst and a psydiiatriat 

— may be competent to analyse. 

For the thousands of* others who 

turn to Mehndlpur for an answer. It 
may Indeed be a matter of faith: 
Chetani, with his nlcer-Uke abdominal 
complaints; Toshniwal and bis nws- 
terious chest pains; Agarwal and his 
terrifying Voices; even Muraiilal 
and his "lunatic” son, attiog faith¬ 
less in tfao dharamsala; and Veena 
Rani, muted by some marital trauma 
too deep to telL In the villages, 
small towns, even dties, that they 
come from, they can find no 
answers. Failing with doctors, hospi¬ 
tals, courts of law and counsellors, 
they peg their faith on the Balaji 
temple. They find anstvers, because 
of the strength of their need for 
them. 

Psychiatry might be able to ex¬ 
plain AgarwaTs Voices. For example, 
he may already have been suborn- 
sciously aware of the riedeshaw at the 
gate, and a scheduled delay in the 
movie’s timings, but allowed the 
Voices — "auditory haliucdnations” 

— to bring It to his consdousness. 
He may have self-censored the know¬ 
ledge of the missing key being in his 
pocket all the time, until tbe Voices 
pointed it out. Most telling, he began 
seeing the demons as apparitions 
only after a Hindi film showed him 
how it was possible. These explana¬ 
tions achieve nothing. Agarwal 
would tell you that himself. 

The demons? Back in Jaipur, 1 
saw a movie-hall eoounerdal that 
shrewdly took advantage of tbe aver¬ 
age Indian’s readiness to asoribe any¬ 
thing he does not understand to 
"demons'*. The ad was for a laundry 
soap, but the dirt was shown as a 
possessing spirit. The detergent was 
the exordst, shining white, that 
irresistibly roots out the evil. 

After two days in Mehndlpur, I 
was not sure any more whetlmr I had 
brushed with a twilight world, or 
seen a commune ridden with the con¬ 
temporary demons of a sodefy that 
has been unable to regulate itself 
or adequately resolve its own contra¬ 
dictions. It is easier for a villager in 
India to believe that a demon Is 
harassing him than Jhat the vlllsge 
dispensary is curing him. Mehndlpur 
is a window into the private hell of 
the average Indian in hi» sodety. If 
that is possession, then, may God 
help us, we are an possessed. 
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Dom Moraes nearly missed the bus 


** ItLLi'i It u iiialUT ol 

iojin; n'iii‘1 that the 
i.ii.sluin& iiuthun'ties ot 
liuitibay have, at ioiiK 

_ Ki'-t. witiKli.iwn tbeii' 

»»l>jeiiiiia to Doui Moraes’ new 
book nil Until b.iy in the Tiin<'-Lii>’ 
st'iies on (ji'cat (.^lle'A , tne 
e(>i.soile .'•hoiiltJ .serve to ioi us atteu. 
liun on tile vaKUiies of ihe autho- 
Mlie.s aiiu tiu- inadequate protec 
tioii vvliicb the law provides aKaiiist 
them to the tilu'en. Itiey objected 
appaientl.v to o'ltain pa.v>ages m 
tne books de.^iiiimon of rehginu.s 
testivais and the iity's notorious 
vaf>es in tile ie<l tight district on 
I'oia.s Hoad. A doiible page plm 
togrupli ot the Tower ot Silenc«‘ 
HIM! the Hanging (lardeiis, evi 
dentlv taken wnh tele-lens Itoiii 
a .sKvsciapei nearhv. wa.s partn u 
larly Irowiicd upon Ved Mehtas 
1‘oHrail u} India had also run in 
to similar trouble. So, Indieve it 
or not, had Solzhenit.s.v n's Oulup 
Aich'V^'loao ovei which tlie autho¬ 
rities hud Sat tor more than a 
niuntli. 

the meic power to delay the 
release of a book i.s by it.self ,1 
potent one It can be used to 
deny information to the people 
on a matter wliich is the subject 
ol a keen controversy. But the 
law r;onfers e.xtcnsive powers on 
the Central ('loverniiiont and pro 
vnies no legal check against thcii 
abii.se except a writ petition to 
the High Court. Section 11(1) of 
tiu’ Customs Aft, 1962 provides; 

' ll the Central Covernment is 
snti.shed that it is necessary so 
to do. for any of the purposes 
.specilied in sub-Settion (2), it may, 
liv nolilication in the official 
Ca/ette. prohibit either absolute- 
1\ or subject to such c'onditions 
(to be fulfilled before or after 
tlearant'C) as may be specified in 
the notification, the import or ex 
pi.rt of good.s of aiiv .specified 
de.saiption". Sub Section (2) lists 
twenty such purposes; to cite a 
few: “The maintenance of thi* 
.security of India,” “the fulfilment 
of obligations under the chapter 
of United Nations for the main 
tcnance of intcniationai peace 
and security,” and “the preven 
lion ot dissemination of docu¬ 
ments containing any matter 
which is likely to prejudidallv 
affect friendly relations with any 
foreign State or is derogatory to 
natipnal prestige". List^ last is 
the omnibus clause. ‘‘Any other 
purpose conducive to the interests 
of the general public.’ It is de¬ 
liberately vague and can include 
anything the Government wishe.s 
to proiu'bit. 

Kventually, everything depcnd.s 
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By A. G. N OORANI 

on tlic Central Government’s suh- 
jeitivc .sal■•-.faction. It may im- 
po.s,. ... b.iii even u/tcr a <-oiisign- 
Miciit lit books has Ix'on cleared; 
ilic ban may be total or condi- 
tiiin.il and tlic Section gives no 
iiidn .limn ol the kind of condi 
turns the. Government might im- 
luise. Sr-ction ISlfl) of the Art 
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li.iis the remedy of a lawsuit 
pioi>cr. It says: “No suit, prose- 
(iitiun or other legal proceeding 
.shall lie agaiiLst the Central Gov- 
erniiient or any officer of the Gov- 
eriiment or a local authority foB 
anything which Is done, or intend- 
r<l to {)c done in good faith, in 
puisiKUKc of tliLs Act or the rules 
or regulations”. 

fit conti ast Section 96 of the 
Criminal IToccdure Codd 1973 en¬ 
ables “any prTson.s having any in¬ 
terest” in a book forfeited by a 
st.ite Government to apply to a 
special Bench of three judges of , 
the High f;oiirt to set a.side the 
order. Also, Section 95 of the 
Code inakc.s it obligatory for the 
state Covcrnnienl to record “the 
grounds of its opinion” before 
iiiakmg the order of foifeiture 
and to declare them in a public 
notiiicatinn "Ilierc is no reason 
why similar safeguards of public 
acrountability and prompt legal 
rerlress .should not be available to 
tlie authoi, publisher, dealer or, 
for that matter, a reader who im- 
poits a bviok if the (Central Gov 
<•1 iiment bans H.s entry into the 
coimtiy. 

It tan be argued that Section 
II ol the Custom.s Act is viola- 
I tivc of iiioie than one lundamcn 
tal rights and is, therefore, void. 
I'or example, it confers on the 
executive power untetteriHl by 
any guidelines and is, thus, a vir¬ 
tual carte blanche tor arbitrari¬ 
ness. It clearly oftends the gua¬ 
rantee to eguahly before the law. 

The violation of the fundamen¬ 
tal right to fiecdoin of .speech 
and expression is no less patent. 
This right cannot be exertist'd by 
a blank mind, a.s it were, and is 
rendered meaningless if the citi¬ 
zen is denied information oi lite¬ 
rature. Implicit in the right to 
freedom of speech is the right to 
receive information. Article 19 
ol the UN Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights lays down; 
“Everyone shall have the right to 
hecdom of expression; this right 
shall include freedom to seek, 
receive and impart information 
and ideas of all kinds, regardless 
of frontiers, either orally, in wrtt- 
ing or in print, in the form of art, 
or through any other media of bis 
choice”. ’Ibe Declaration on 
Mas.s Media adopted by the 
UNESCO in 1978 groups them 
together — “the exgrdse of free¬ 
dom of opinion, expression and 
information”. 

It is time public opinion as¬ 
serted Rsclf and demanded a 
drastic curtailment of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s power to shut out any 
literature of which it disapproves. 







BEVIEW books 


Government by the people ? 


TH the problems of fast ex¬ 
panding frontiers of know¬ 
ledge, phenomenal development of 
science and technology, rigidly con¬ 
trolled political societies, ruptured 
human relations within and be¬ 
tween nations and of affluence and 
poverty becoming more acutes the 
individual is likely to find himself 
increasingly trapped in a blind 
jalley of despondency and despur. 
^8 freedom will wither, personality 
shrivel and his ability to think and 
ut tor himself reduce to null^. Is 
there no escape from this? Inere 
is—^in those parts of the world 
where democracy is not a dirty 
word. This is the message of the 
volume under review. The book, 
edited by Dan A. Chekki, contains 
14 essays plus the editor's introduc¬ 
tion and epilogue. The contribu¬ 
tors, who are obviously familar 
with their subject, deal with various 
facets of participatory democracy in 
the context of the community deve¬ 
lopment experiment in certain wes¬ 
tern countries as well aa in India. 
They raise several questions not all 
of which admit of improptu ans¬ 
wers. 

Participatory democracy and 
community development are not 
^nter-changeable terms—the one 
does not automatically imply the 
other. Much as participatory demo¬ 
cracy and community development 
have very many common characte¬ 
ristics and are required to deal 
with identical problems, there is 
one significant point which marks 
oft their respective provinces. As 
Francis J. Bregha aptly puts it in 
his foreword to the book : “Where¬ 
as for community development par¬ 
ticipation is a means towards an 
end (i.e. development), to those 
beholden to the beUef that demo¬ 
cracy must be direct, personal end 
egalitarian, participation becomes 
■n^ in itKfr'. 

Ime onphasis on participatory 
democracy as distinct from repre¬ 
sentative democracy, which is the 
vogue word in the democratic coun¬ 
tries, is not difiBcult to understand- 
Vor the shortcomings of represen¬ 
tative democracy are far too many. 
Notwithstanding that John Stuart 
Mill would recommend it as “the 
supreme, in fact, only credible mode 
of non-ahthoritarian government", 
represmt'ative democracy is in¬ 
capable of responding to the chal¬ 
lenge that man faces today. Appa- 
lently, it ensures through universal 
adult franchise peoplea participa¬ 
tion in the political procesa not ex¬ 
cluding decision-making. The rea- 


By BHOLA CHATTERJI 


lity, however, is different. Ckmld 
it he denied that in a representa¬ 
tive democracy, even in tne. deve¬ 
loped countries, not to speak of the 
underdeveloped third world coun¬ 
tries where it is still tolerated, 
“elected office seems to be acces¬ 
sible", as Chekki says, “primarily 
to those at the higher levels of the 
socioeconomic stratum"? 

We might recall Jayaprakash 
.Naravau s views on the subject. He 
could often be heard to say, and 
quite rightly too, that decision¬ 
making in a democracy had become 
the privilege of a miniscule expert- 
elite fraternity. Indeed, the con¬ 
ventional concept of parliamentary 
democracy or Government by con¬ 
sent, Jayaprakash emphaisised, had 
degenerated into a matter of form 
without substance. He did irat let 
the matter rest there. If democracy 
were to become meaningful in the 
life of every individual membn of 
society, if it were to tackle today’s 
problem and respond to tomorrow’s 
challenge, it must acquire a new 
dimension. And Jayaprakash was 
convinced that “the next step be¬ 
yond government by consent is 
people’s participation in govern¬ 
ment, or a participating demo¬ 
cracy". To realise this decentrali¬ 
sation of both political and econo¬ 
mic powers would be absolutely 
necessary. 

The most relevant point is ihat in 
a participatory democracy partici¬ 
pation cannot be a command per¬ 
formance, it must be “an act of 
free will’’. This is worth empha¬ 
sising because many authoritarian 
political systems in a Urge number 
of third world countries are often 
labelled as grass roots or participa¬ 
tory democracies. Participatory 
democracy requires citizen partici¬ 
pation in the political process; it 
calls for a grass roots approach in¬ 
volving every adult member of 
society in the decision-making pro¬ 
cess. 

Participatory democracy has no 
dearth of critics'. Their argument 
is that it is impractical^ utterly uto¬ 
pian and, therefore, to be dismissed 
without much ado. It had Mrhaps 
some relevance in Aristotle's 
Athens, but it is totally irrelevant 
in the present context, the critics 
assert. For the business of manag¬ 
ing the state machinery today is 
too complex to permit citizen parti¬ 
cipation in the decision-making 
process. To such dyed-in-the-wool 
exponents of the expert-elite con¬ 
cept the answer is that if the in¬ 


sistence is on using, in the words of 
Franz Fanon which Chekki quotcx 
“only a language ttiat is understood 
by graduates in law and economics, 
you can easily prove that the mas¬ 
ses have to be managed from above. 
But if you speak the language of 
every day, if you are not obsessed 
by the perverse desire to spread 
confusion and to rid yourself of the 
people, then you will realize that 
the masses are quick to seize every 
shade of meaning and to leara all 
the tricks of the trade” 

The close inter-relations between 
participatory democracy and com¬ 
munity development are much too 
evident to be diwuted. There is a 
certain similarity between the 
problems which participatory demo¬ 
cracy faces and which confront 
community development. In fact, 
“the ends of community develop¬ 
ment are the effective realiation of 
participatory , democratic ideals”. 
The long and the short of the argu¬ 
ment is that, for participatory 
democracy to become a reality it 
must necessarily begin at the be¬ 
ginning, that is, with community 
development. K. S- Gangrade turns 
the focus on the quarter-century- 
old story of the Indian experiment 
with community development. The 
idea behind the community deve¬ 
lopment programme was great, but 
the planners have sadly failed to 
realise it. What was a grand scheme 
to help India’s nearly 600.000 
villages to help themselves to 
change their conditions of life has 
become Just another cog on the 
wheel of the gigantic bureaucratic 
machine that North Block operates. 

In his epilogue Chekki emphasises 
the need for “research and theory¬ 
building" in r^ard to community 
development. 'Inere is a point ip 
what he says, but it should at the 
same time be remembered that too 
much stress on this particular as¬ 
pect would in all likelihood turn 
the whole thing into an esoteric 
academic pursuit. It is one thing 
if the emphasis is on systematic 
empirical researeh, quite another 
if it happens to pe on “theory¬ 
building”, particularly considering 
that India's so-called social scien¬ 
tists are a cussed lot that survives 
on borrowed Western ideas and 
deals mostly with what is of margi¬ 
nal relevance to society. 

Participjtuiy Democrat y in Action— 
International Hroliles in Community 
Development, edited by Dan 
A. Chekki. Vikas f’oblishinq House(P) 
Ltd. Rs12B. 
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There are some things before 
which mankind's most depressing 
cliche, 'Nothing is perfect' 
crumbles. 

The circle, for instance. 

A figure whose line is amazingly 
equidistant, at every point, from 
the centre. 

It's perfect. 

Much like the suiting and shirting 
Jiyajee gives you. 

They come with design perfection, 
blend perfection and weave 
perfection. 

Come take a look at them. You’ll 
know you’ve finally found the 
perfect fabric. 

Your fabric. 


iOADWAY SUITING •NIGHT STAR SUITING 


VGPIPER SHIRTING •DOLFIN SHIRTING 






CONVERSATIONS 


USAN GRAHAM MIN¬ 
GUS sat talking to me in 
a moto^boat that was 
takintt us across the 
Ganaa. A strong breeze 
tousled her Iona unpinned hair as 
she reminisced -about her illustrious 
husband. Last year she'brought her 
husband’s ashes to be immersed in 
the river. Anif this year she brought 
his music. 

Susan Graham Mingus is the widow 
of Charlie Mingus, who, as one of 
the most imposing musical person¬ 
alities in jazz, became a legend in 
his lifetime. But what is more, Susan 
was Charlie’s fifth wife and the 
woman he was living with until he 
perished at the age of 56, a victim 
of amyotrophic lateral solerosis. “It 
was a cruel disease. His muscles 
slowly disintegrated. He couldn’t 
move his limbs, he lost his speech, 
and be was confined to a wheelchair. 
But musically Charlie was never 
finished. He was growing in ideas and 
originality when death finally came 

Sunn Minmi 



'The Mingus toiicH 
is alive' 


SUSAN MINGUS told 
RANJAN BANERJEE 
in an exclusive interview 

in the form of an enormous heart 
attadt to end his suffering”, said 
Susan. 

While Charlie’s four ex-wives didn’t 
seem to be bothered. Susie Mingus 
troubled her head about the future 
of the Mingus music. “1 know all his 
wives. They are all alive. I suppose 
they all had their contributions to 
make to Charlie’s career”^ remarked 
Susie Mingus. She was being modest. 
It’s anybody’s guess what would 
have happened to the Mingus music 
if this American blonde didn’t peg 
away at keeping her husband’s music 
alive. 

“Charlie was an embittered and 
an angry man when he died. But he 
was still very creative. And he was 
composing great music out of his 
wounded feelings, and out of bis 
enormous appetite for life. When he 
died he left behind for us some of 
the finest music of his time. And I 
thought it was my duty as the woman 
he loved and lived with to keep the 
Mingus touch alive and to take his 
music all over the world." she ob¬ 
served. Therefore, Susie, once a very 
controversial personality as the 
wrlter/pubtisher of the notorious 
underground publication Changes, 
became the founder of the seven- 
piece Mingus Dynasty, which has 
come to be recognised today as one 
the world’s most complete and talen¬ 
ted jazz groups. Although many of 
the greatest Mingus players like Eric 
Dolphy, Rahsaan Ronald Kirk, and 
Booker Ervin who played with 
Charlie Mingus haven’t lent their 
genius to the new Dynasty, its fluc¬ 
tuating membership includes Ted 
Curson. rated eighth among trumpet¬ 
ers of the world; Jimmy Keeper, in¬ 
viting comparison with Johnson as a 
trombonist; Hugh Lawson, an ' ex¬ 




Chorle* Mingut 


a 


tremely creative pianist; George 
Adams, one of the most Individulis- 
tic tenor sounds today; Mike Rich¬ 
mond, probably New York’s most 
gifted bassist; John Handy, an alto 
saxophonist of formidable talents; 
and Dannie Richmond, who left his 
saxophone at Mingus's suggestion to ,, 
becons? a drummer of 
supreme skill,. 

The solo objective of the Mingus 
Dynasty, ever since it was founded 
in 1679, has been to perpetuate tbe 
musical bequest of Coarws Mingus 
and to reflect his spirit. 

The Mingus Dynasty played re¬ 
cently in Calcutta for the firat time. 
“Charlie had a deep sense of attadi- 
ment to India , although he never 
came hem. When it finally looked 
as if he could really come here] 
India wasn’t quite the right pla 
for his kind of a maa He love< 
freedom and set off tremors whem 
ever he spoke and he wouldn’t have' 
liked things as they were during 
tbe Emergency. And when things 
were right and he could have come, 
he wasn’t there. But last night as 
we performed here, we felt he was 
here with us, u»ing us to give of 
our best,” said Susan. 

Charlie Mingus was an angry men. 

And his an»r often spilled over in 
diatribe against audiences for inat¬ 
tentiveness and failure to respond. 
How would this man who tunable 
to cope with his frustration and 
anger, once committed himself to a 
psychiatric ward, have reacted to 
the Calcutta audiences ? "I think 
Charles would have loved to play 
here. Maybe many in the audience 
were exposed to this kind of music 
for the first time. Maybe, many of 
them resporded rather naively. But 
what was obvious was that they were 
listening and trying to take in as 
mudi as they could. They were not 
Indifferent. And their response was 
spontaneous. Charlie would have 
liked that”, said Susan Graham 
Mingus. 
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An irreparable 
error 


Will three-year-old Nazreen 
lose her sight? 



Nazreen in the hospital 


nr*HREE-YEAR-OLD chubby Nazre- 
en Banu is now blind, thanks 
to the callousness of two surgeons in 
the Government-rua Sarojini Devi 
Hospital in Hyderabad. Both the 
surgeons — Dr Vikramsimha Reddy 
land Dr Dayanand Reddy — have 
been suspended by the Director of 
Medical Services. Howevw. that is no 
comfort to the parents of the child: 
Mrs Meiunooda Bee and Mr Hyder 
Khan. 

It happened this way: on February 
22. 1980 the young girl was taken 
to the hospital’s operation theatre 
for removal of the cancer-affected 
left eye. Dr Vikramsimha Reddy had 
taken up the case and somehow it 
had been mentioned on the case sheet 
that the right eye was affected by 
cancer. On the day of the operation, 
Dr V. Reddy had taken leave to 
attend a court case. Consequently, 
the onus had fallen on. Dr D. Red<^ 
who was in the outpatient depart¬ 
ment. He was called in to operate at 
very short notice. 

After a perfunctory look at the 
case sheet. Dr Dayanand Reddy took 
out the right eyeball which, in fact, 
was in perfect condition. The hospi¬ 
tal staff who were in the operation 


theatre were “mightily pleased’’ at 
the operation. Their happiness was, 
however, short-lived. As soon as the 
mild was brought out of the theatre 
in a wheel-chair wiHi the right eye 
bandaged, the young girl’s al^ 
father screamed; grasping what 
had happened to his daughter. The 
hospital staff soon learnt cd the 
family’s tragedy. As soon as Dr Daya¬ 
nand Reddy learnt of the horrible 
blunder he had committed he was 
seen sweating profusely. At first, he 
thought of going home but changed 
his mind. The hosintal’s superinten-i 
dent, Sunder Ram Sharma, immedi¬ 
ately reported the matter to the 
Director of Medical Services whq 
ordered the suspension of the suri 
geons. Care was taken to keep the 
case sheet in protective custody td 
prevent possible tampering. The easel 
created a furore in the hospital and 
there was a general feeling of appre¬ 
hension among a section of the 
patients. 

Enquiries revealed that this was 
the first case of negligence on the 
part of the doctors in the Sarojini 
Devi Hospital, whidi is regarded as 
one of the best medical institutes in 
this country. The suspended doctors 


had more than 10 years’ experience 
each as surgeons. Both the doct<H‘s, 
however, are said to be fairly influen¬ 
tial and connected with the high-ups. 
This has to be viewed in the con¬ 
text of the tragic episode not surfac 
trig even after eight days its 
occurrence. Neither the Medical 
Directorate nor the Government cd 
Andhra Pradesh bothered to take 
the public into its confidence. A 
chance report filed by the United 
News of India and a local daily tell¬ 
ing of the tragedy, caused a furore 
in the Vidhan SaSha when the Con¬ 
gress (I) member, K. Kestaav Rao, 
raised the issue. The State’s Health' 
Minister, A. Madan Mohan, was less 
than humble while dealing with the 
incident, until indignant members 
demanded that the Government 
shonld go to any length to explore 
the possibilities of repairing the dam¬ 
age to the child’s eye. Only then 
did Mr Madan Mohan give a positive 
assurance to the members of the 
House. 

The h(»pital authorities, mean¬ 
while, have been faced with another 
problem. A problem perhaps, m<»e 
serious in nature. They have to 
attend to the affected left eye which 
certainly has to be removed so that 
cancer does not spread to the other 
parts of the body which may prove 
to be fatal This correspondent met 
the mother and daughter who are 
now in the hospital It was the 
mother who pathetically recounted 
the tragedy that had befallen their 
family. Surprisingly, she narrathd 
that tale without a trace of bitter¬ 
ness. She was more struck by sorrow 
than anger. The child’s condition was 
pathetic. I heard Nazreen say in 
lisping Urdu: “Muje dikta nahin’’ 
(I can’t see). Before the operation, 
Ihe fair^mplexioned girl was a 
star attraction in the ward as she 
was playful and always used to run 
about in the ward. She does so even 
now, though hesitantly as she; is in 
total “darkness’’. Mehmooda Bee 
says that riie wants her child’s sight 
restored with the-best treatment 
available in the world. Although her 
husband is a lowly-paid technician in 
a public sector fa(^ry, Mrs Bee is 
intelligent enough to grasp that there 
is a good deal of public sympathy 
for her misfortune. ’This she knows 
by hearsay as the newspaper reports 
along with photographs of herself 
and Nazneen whidi have been pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers. 'While Hie 
immediate task of the doctors is to 
remove the left eye, specialists say it 
is impossible to restore sight to the 
child’s right eye. Meanwhile, the doc¬ 
tors may not only lose their jobs but 
may aim lose their registration of 
the All-India Medical Coundl They 
might be jailed, too. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 

Hyderabad 





Kerala may face 
hard times 

If the Gulf bonanza is over ' 


IJNTIL recently, the 


influx 

of Gulf money to the tune of Hs 
500 crores a year was “playing mis- 
rbief’’ with the economy of Keraia. 

C Qw. wuh the enforoament of new 
hour laws in some of the Gulf 
countries, espccaiiy the United Arah 
Emirates, neariy a lakh of Ktralites 
are awaiting the order of the autho¬ 
rities to return to l..dia. As the exact 
number of K.ralites in the UAE is 
not known to the authorities, either 
the Centre or in the state, the actual 
number of people who would be ren¬ 
dered jobless, can be known only 
iwhen they are actually repatriated. 
INow the headache for the Kerala 
jGovernment, is not the 'Mischief” 
played by Gulf money on the state's 
economy, but the prospects of the 
return to Kerala of a huge army of 
men looking for new jobs. The em¬ 
ployment exchanges in Kerala show 
the number of unemployed people as 
11 lakhs. 

The state's Marxist Chief Minister 
Mr E. K. Nayanar has been pressing 
the Centre to take up the matter 
with the foreign authorities through 
diplom.,tic channels. According- to 
latest information, the date for the 
return of the Keralites (as well as 
other foreigners) without proper tra- 
,vel documents or . regular employ¬ 
ment agreements, has been extended 
by four months. So, In effect 
there has been only a postponement 
of the mevitable. 

Keralites in the Gulf blame two 
Kerala Ministers—Mr C. H. Moham¬ 
med Koyo and Mr Baby John—of the 
former (k>vernment, who visited the 
Gulf countries towards the end of 
1878 to persuade the Keralites there 
to invest their earnings in productive 
ventures in Kerala. It has been alle¬ 
ged by a Keralite working in the 
Gulf that these Ministers “unnecea- 
sarilv’’ gave wide publicity to the 
fabulous ‘ earnings of Keralites 
which they claimed was to the tune 
of 500 crores. According to him, 
this "exaggerated figure" of the flow 
of petro-dollars outude the Gulf 
countries, along with the knoivn pre¬ 
sence Of Kveral thousands of Kera¬ 
lites without proper travel documents 
and employment agreements, promp¬ 
ted the UAE authorities to start an 
:"operatlon expulsion.” Qiowghat, 
Attlngal, Varlcala, KadaMavoor 
Muruwkkumputha and Trlvan-' 
drum in Kerala which prospered 
through' Gu'f money have now be^ 
come gloomy centres. Friends and 
selatlves of employees in the Gulf 
-are keeping their fingers crossed. A- 
number of the Keralites. had ‘touggn 
led their way” into the “Arab Fara- 
dise”, with the help of self-styled re¬ 
cruiting ai^nts. There are jpeople 
iwho incurred debts to the tune of. 



E. K. Nayanar, Kerala CM 

. .. . . I . . ■! .11^ 

its. 25,000, which they had raised for 
securing an "N. 0. C." (No obj.ction 
certificate). Many of them have not 
been able to repay the loans. Their 
properties stand mortgaged. Suen 
persons will have no means of liveli¬ 
hood when they are repatriated. 

Under the .new labour laws in .the 
UAE, an employee is not free to 
switdt over to another job; he is'ex¬ 
pected to stick to the the Job for 
which he ms originally sponsored. It 
it learnt that a large number of 
Keralites had used the “N.O.C" to 
gain entry into the "Land of Oppor¬ 
tunities", and later went in for new 
jobs which were more paying. People 
whose vitas have expired will alto 
be packed home. Re-entry would be 
allowed only after a gap of one year 
from the date of leaving. Nearly 70 
percent of the immigrant labour in 
UAE is from Kerala. 

According to reports received here. 


the immigrant labourars have been 
asked by the UAE authorities to sort 
out their visa problems before June 
21. An illegal immigrant, according 
to the authorities is one who does 
not have an authorised sponsor. The 
four months' grace allowed is appli¬ 
cable to all those who held vaUd tra¬ 
vel documents, a residence permit, 
and a labour card, but were working 
for people other than their original 
sponsors. Now, it is clear that the 
persons who had entered the country 
illegally, or those who stay without 
valid- papers, will be in trouble. 
Keralites in the Gulf countnes, in¬ 
cluding the UAE are of three cate¬ 
gories—those who went on the 

strength of legal travel documents, 
job agreements, etc, those who went 
on the basis of “NOCs"t>, but 
changed their jobs and lastly those 
who have reached there illegally 
jWithout any kind of travel documents 
or even employment agreements. It is 
believed that the second and third 
categories are to be affected by the 
new laws. 

The impact of the new legislation 
is now being felt in Kerala. There has 
been a 50 per cent drop in applica¬ 
tions for passports at Cochin and 
Calicut. The ru»h at the office of the 
Protector of Emigrants has come 
down considerab.y, from 2,000 per 
day to a meagre 200. There is also a 
Doticeable drop in the number of 
passengers to the Gulf by air services 
from Trivandrum. 

The flow of money from the Gulf 
had made almost everything very ex¬ 
pensive in Kerala, particularly real 
estate. On an average the going rate 
for an acre of land even jp relative¬ 
ly unimportant places ils'. owr 
lU 1 lakh. Now the price of land hM 
begun to come down. Many peopw 
bad earned a fortune by selling their 
land at fancy prices. Now they are 
the luckiest of the lot. The construc¬ 
tion of buildings has slowed down to 
a halt in many parts of Kerala be¬ 
cause of uncertain conditions. Many 
who bad paid advances for purchas¬ 
ing land are now in dlfflculftr as 
they have to fulfil the contract by 
paying the stipulated amount, wmle. 
the actual price has started coming 
down. 


G. S. KARTHA, Trivandrum 


Sights on SIET once 
more __ 

The reputation of the college is at stake 

O N August 6 last year, the stu¬ 
dents, teachers and non-teaching 
staff of the SIET women's college 
in Madras joined hands and gave the 
college management a deadline 
(August 10} to settle their long-stan¬ 
ding demands. The college manage¬ 
ment reacted with alacrity and clos¬ 


ed the institution. The agitation went 
on for twelve days before Basheer 
Ahmed, the principal of SIET college 
had to compromise. A proiracted 
meeting between the representatives 
of the aggrieved parties, the college' 
management, the Vice-Chancellor 
Madras University and representativ 




es of the State Government culmina¬ 
ted in an accord. 

Granted among other things were: 
UGC scales of pay, frandiise to 
students to elect their own represen¬ 
tatives, confirmation of all employe-i 
es who had completed two years of 
service, regularisation of service con¬ 
ditions for non-teaching staff, remo¬ 
val of dress regulations for students 
and finally, withdrawal of the dis¬ 
missal order served on Mr S. M. 
Pasha, one of the leaders of the 
struggle. 

However, the chapter was not 
closed. On February 7 this year, the 
management once again shut down 
the college. According to the closure 
notice issued in various newspapers 


by Ms Fathima Akhtar, correspoii)- 
dent, the lockout was necessitated 
following “violent acts in the college 
by a certain section of students, 
teachers and a majority of the non- 
teaching staff". It is common know¬ 
ledge though, that the so-called acts 
of violence on the campus were actu¬ 
ally stage-managed. By doing so, the 
college management hoped to side¬ 
track the issues involved in the re¬ 
newed agitation by the staff, students 
and non-teaching staff demanding 
implementation of the agreement re¬ 
ached last August 
The suspension and subsequent 
dismissal of Mr Pasha, president of 
the non-teaching staff union of SIET 
College was a clear case of victimisa- 


tioiL Twelve other emploarees 
suspended after they staged a hnagh 
er strike in front of the prindpars 
office demanding his reinstatement. 
Ill addition the college teaching staff 
has not been paid its arrears (since 
the agreement had a retrospective 
effect clause). It seems that the coll¬ 
ege management hopes to whip up 
public sympathy by closing down just 
when the university examinations 
are around the corner. With money 
posing no problem, the college has 
released advertisements in the local 
Press whidi give the management’s 
reasons for the closure. 

Parents of the 3,000 odd students 
of the college have been advised to 
“collect the certificates of their 
wards to fadlitate thek joining other 
colleges" so that they (the students) 
can appear for the Univeisity exams 
elsewhere. What is conveniently 
ignored is the fact that at the fag 
end of the academic year iV. is downr 
right impossible to find admission in 
other colleges that are already over¬ 
crowded. The teachers of SIET were 
quick to react and agreed to hold 
classes for students of the college at 
any alternative venue. At the time 
of writing the talks between the 
agitators and the management were 
deadlocked because of the latter’s 
adamant attitude. “We shall not give 
in to arm-twisting and blatant black¬ 
mail’’, a spokesman of the Assoda- 
tion of University Teachers told 
SUNDAY. The teachers finally deri¬ 
ded on March 5 to hold classes in 
makeshift sheds on the pavement 
outside the college. One notable, 
achievement was that about 1,500 
student.« ai rived for the classes^ 

On a larger level, the protracted 
struggle on the SIET College campus 
is only symptomatic of the maladmi¬ 
nistration of many private colleges 
in Tamil Nadu 

ASHOK KAMATH. Madras 


Publishers hold their breath 

o ^ latter supplies an earmarked stock of 

Supplies to libraries are suffering books each year, and these books are 

paid for from UGC grants later. This 


T ^IE , situation, to say the least, is 
grim. Consider tne facts : India 
IS tHe tim'd largest producer of Eng¬ 
lish buoKs m tiie world, in addition, 
India IS toe. seventh largest producer 
ot buoKs in auy language. Despite 
ail tuis, Indian pubiisning runs tne 
risk oi losing its major footuold : 
supplies tu Imranes. College and un¬ 
iversity libraries have not been able 
to buy books from major Indian pub¬ 
lishing bouses this year because ot an 
unfonunave dcmai of funds from the 
Umversivy Grants Commission (UGC). 

The Seventies were heady days for 
Indian publishing. Even before the 
pust-Emergen^ book boom, publish 
jng made rapid progress, according to 
Mr Narcudra Kumar of Vikas. Book 
fairs have helped, of course and, 
thanks to the National Book Tru.st, 
(NBT) many deals involving the 


translation of Indian books by foreign 
publishers have been made possible 
through such fairs. Such an arrange¬ 
ment also serves to give our authors 
the international prestige they de¬ 
serve. India’s is already the most 
developed publishing industry in the 
Third World. Indian pubhshers have 
successfully broken the British ahd 
American pubiisning stranglehold on 
African nations, a fact proved by our 
enormous success at book fairs' there. 
NBT’s confident chairman Mr A. L. 
Dias remarked; 

“Ironically, just when publishers 
were making rapid strides in world, 
markets, a terr.b.e thing happened 
the bombshell of drastic cuts in 
grants to college and university 
libraries’’. 

The usual arrangement between 
universities and publishers is that the ' 


year, most publishers have not receiv¬ 
ed payment for the previous year’s 
supplies, that is those made for 1978- 
79. The reason is that* UGC grants 
were not made. In fact, the UGC’s 
denial ot grants for the period 1979- 
BO has led to a distressing chain rea¬ 
ction which, in the final round, affects 
the authors and students. Since the 
universities could not pay for the 
books taken the previous year, they 
chose not to order any for this year, 
leaving the publishers stranded and 
wandering vybat to do with their piles 
of manuscripts. .“Even manuscripts 
that we accepted have had to be re¬ 
turned.” Mr Kumar said. The worst 
(Sufferers in such a situation were not 
only the college book banks—^which 
collect several copies of a single book 
to loan out to poor students—but also 
authors, and' ultimately, as Mr Kumar 
says, “intellect" suffers too. 





AS If this were not enough, publi¬ 
shers allege that corrupt librant.n 5 
are making things even worse by 
striking secret deals with publishers 
of their choice, in exchange for band- 
some bribe's. Though they arc wary 
of pointing to spi'cinc instances, puliK 
Ushers insist that corruption is no¬ 
thing new. It has ex.sted, they say 
wherever libraries have sprung up. A 
further hindrance is the overwhel¬ 
ming choice ot foreign books in pre¬ 
ference to Indian books. "Our authors 
are as good as toe best in the world,” 
Mr Arv.nd Kumar of Hadhakrisbna—• 
who are largely Hindi publishers— 
said. "Then why does ihe Aanni.ureri 
sell more toan any Hindi novel/ He 
was asked. But that was another 
matter. 

The effect on publishers of the cut 
in grants has been tor tneiii to curtail 
their own budgets, "further curtail¬ 
ment is now planned. Tnings will 
come to a standstill by the summer 
of 1980,” according to Mr Narenvira 
Kumar, quoting a recent centrepage 
article in the itmes of Indw. Kxp.ain- 
ing the reason behind the sudden 
cuts in grants, Mr Kumar said there 
had been, ot late, a shift in empoasis 
from higher education to adult cduca- 
cation. More grants were planned 
for primary and adult education vban 
higher education. Mr Arvind Kumar 
gave another reason : “Our former 
Education Minister did not 'irust 
Indian books. He thought the books 
that libraries bought were all just 
trash.” 

Realising the gravity of tbe situa¬ 
tion, the Planning Commission chose 


to make an ad hoc grant to tlie UGC 
of about Rs two or three crores this 
year to set up book cooperatives in 
colleges to buy the books directly 
from the publishers. This would 
bypu*s the commission (roughly 40 
per cent) to booksellers or distribu¬ 
tors, wh<(h earlier took its toll on the 
price. Ihc colleges would thus get 
books cheaper. The former Educa¬ 
tion Member in tlic Planning Commi¬ 
ssion, Mr J. U. Sethi, had wrihen to 
the UCC cbainiian. Protestor Satish 
Chandra, to this effect, sometime 
around September last year, but there 
was no reply. Mr Sevhi considered 
the silence to be deliberate. Tne 
proposals for the grant had been 
made to the Education Ministry, which 
later conveyed the offer to the UGC. 
The UGC was asked to draw up its 
plan, and show the Government how 
it could utilise the ad hoc grant pur¬ 
posefully. After that was done, the 
grant would be made. The Planning 
Commission had also laid down a con¬ 
dition that the books to be bought with 
the money should only be Indian 
books. “I would not give them money 
to buy foreign books,” Mr Sethi said. 
The UGC is said to have objected on 
grounds of autonomy, and argued that 
the Government could not interfere 
in its functioning. 

Arguing that the UfiC lacked im¬ 
agination, and was nothing more 
than an organisation of calculators, 
busy working out how much each 
college and university should get out 
of its funds, Mr Sethi said: “So long 
as the present predicament of the 
UGC continues, higher education and 


libraries wHl remain' faced with crises. 
Today the UGC is in no position to 
reform higher education in any mea¬ 
ningful sense. It is not the shortage 
of funds that is creating a crisis, hut 
mismanagement of the UGC- The 
problem of a crisis in publishing is 
part of the problem of higher educa¬ 
tion”. 

What does Mr Sati-sb Chandra have 
to say ? “He’s too busy now to deal 
with such things,” Mr Chandre’s 
worried .secretary told this reporter 
after showing the chairman a ques¬ 
tionnaire that asked for his comments 
on whv the Planning Commission 
grant was not accepted. Another too 
UGC offinal however con^ded : "We 
make grants for librrries on two 
bases : the recommendation of visit¬ 
ing teams to colleges, and plan 
assessments. The decisions take 
time. In the beginning of each plan 
year we give basic grants to univer¬ 
sities. For the year ending 31 March, 
lf)79 wc were not able to honour our 
comniKments to universities, because 
we were .short of funds. Last year we 
were given about R$ live crores, and 
the year before, about Rs three and 
a half crores. This year it came 
down to about Rs two crores”. Asked 
about the ad hoc grant proposal, he 
replied : “We have no information 
about it. Wc also do not know any¬ 
thing about the controversy over 
autonomy- We have written to state 
(iovernments to give money to non- 
central universities because we have 
no money”. 

N/RMAL MITRA. Delhi 


DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY 



A Calcutta State Transport Corporation bus met with an accident on March S near Nadia on National Hifhi 
way 34 about 70 kma from Calcutta. The accident happened when the vehicle crashed in to a tree. The number 
of deaths rose to 41 and the condition of two of the sir admitted in a Calcutta hospital was “‘very serious*'. 
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UVING 


Carnal Carnival 




Not so long ago. an ecstatic 
travel writer of Playboy 
wrote, "See N^les and die, 
but first see Carnivar’. He 
was flUng from Brazil where 
all around him, frazzled fun¬ 
sters were tottering back to 
reality after the three-day 
CarnlvaL For three days — 
and what is more, three 
nights—-wives had parted 
with their husbands and vir¬ 
gins with virginity. How¬ 
ever, notes Mario Cabral e 
8a, Carnival in Goa is a tam¬ 
er affair, although by Indian 
standards it is wild enough, 
Just skin deep, he adds, out 
even then it js often the 
first chapter in the stoiy of 
many a shotgun wedding. 
The timing for Carnival ce^ 
tainly couldn't have been 
better. When Carnival ends, 
Lent begins; when Lent 
ends, the Goan wedding sea¬ 
son begins. 

It is in essence a spring 
festival, a three-day prelude 
of licence to the forty-day 
Lenten season of abstinence 
and penance. Almost logic¬ 
ally, true to its etymological 
roots, Carnival became pre¬ 
dominantly carnal and no 
one ever made any bones 
about it. Carnival symbolis¬ 
es the freedom to do what 
one would normally never 
think of doing; like when the 
village slut masquferaded as 
the local school's dour 
mother superior. Basically, a 
mood. Carnival was never a 
festival made to order. Un¬ 


til, that is, the Tourism 
machinery straitjacketed it. 
This year, the Department 
of Tourism converted what 
was tradiUonally a dlmlit— 
for a reason—street dance 
into a set for a Bombay 
film-maker so that he could 
shoot some impromptu 
scenes for one of his forth¬ 
coming ventures, AH of Goa 
looks back with nostalgia on 
the good old days when a 
bottle of Scotch—and a 


large one at that—used to 
cost only a rupee and a half, 
and when champagne used 
to go for eight rupees a 
bottle. Carnival then was 
what it should be: a sudden, 
almost desperate surge of 
happlneu j during which 
everyone’s yesterdays would 
be forgotten. tomorrows 
cancelled and the spiritual¬ 
ity of tin boisterous pre¬ 
sent divinely glorified. To sin 
then was such a virtue. 



Silent 
no longer 

The Silent Valley debate ha^ 
been raging for months. The 
Government has proposed 
the setting up of a hydro¬ 
electric project in the Val¬ 
ley, but there are several 
voices being raised in pro¬ 
test. The reason is not very 
hard to find: it is simp&< 
that the Valley area con¬ 
tains some unique species of 
plants and wildlife which 
now face possible extinc¬ 
tion. The battle has been a 
protracted one, but now 
there is one notable addition 
to the "Save Silent Valley" 
project. The International 
Union for Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Re¬ 
sources has stepped in to 
swell the ranks of the anti- 
hydel power project. One 
cannot help but wonder Just 
when the .struggle is going 
end. 


Festive 

Juror 

The Cannes Film Festival Is 
without a doubt, the most 
famous in the world, for rea¬ 
sons other than just the ob¬ 
vious. Apart from the fact 
that you can rub shoulders 
with all the really big 
names of the film world, I 
you also stand a fairly goou 
chance of seeing a great 
deal of local colour. Peraaps 
the most interesting part of 
the festival is the off-screen 
activity. Everyone, but 
everyone knows that you see 
a lot of flesh at Cannes: the 
atmosphere is just not com¬ 
plete without it. Wander on¬ 
to the beaches and it’s 
there to behold, in all its 


The Cracow festival on the 
other hand, is more staid, 
but as far as docuihentary 
festivals go, It is one of the 
most prestigious in the 
world, along with the Lei» 
sig and Oberhauien Festi¬ 
vals. To bp asked to join the 
international jury at any of 
of these festivals is recogni¬ 
tion of a high order. To 
Amita Malik, film critic and 
telecaster, goes the honour 
of having been induded on 
the Jury of this year's festi¬ 
val from June 3 to June 8. 
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Who was that again? 


Sex in the sunshine 



Recognise the lady with 
the ghsim on her head and a 
broad smile on her face? The 
photograph is slightly blurr¬ 
ed but the features, we are 
sure, are still distinguishable. 
If your first guess is wrong, 
count to ten and try again. 


Many a slip 



. sfh • ".V'T?.- 
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The Complete Family News paper 


voi. 1 No. e 


The masthead of the new paper 


R«gd. No. TV-MS (C)-46lJ 


Amid a great deal of fanfan 
and heraldry, Madras’s new 
eveninger was launched on 
February 27. The indtan 
Sun was greeted with a tot 
of enthusiasm simply be¬ 
cause, reports Ashok Ka- 
math, the only other evening 
paper in that city. The Mail, 
is losing ground with read¬ 
ers. For some time now, the 
citizens of Madras have been 
looking out for an English 
evening paper with a lot of 
local flavour. This was be¬ 
cause little effort was made 
to'concentrate on local news 
in The Mail. 

The new paper, the Indtan 


Sun. is being published by 
the Dinakaran group ot 
newspapers; the group that 
publishes two dailies, Dina¬ 
karan and Daily Thanlhi. 
along with another cvcniiig- 
cr, Malfli Murasu. However. 
It seems that the new evon- 
inger is having Hs teething 
problems: there is a gener¬ 
ous sprinkling of howlers in 
various forms. For example : 
in the inaugural is:.. th re 
IS a me-ssage from :? star 
Sivaji Canesaii. We presume 
he did not say “I whore- 
heartedly welcome this 
attempt to start an English 
daily..." 


If Kx today is a dir^ word 
then we have only 
ourselves to blame, in the 
opinion of noted neuro¬ 
surgeon Ajit C. Phadke. 
Dr Phadke was speaking 
at the second national con¬ 
ference on Human Sexuali¬ 
ty and Sexual Disfunctions 
in Bombay. He thinks that 
many of the sexual miseries 
prevalent toda.v are caused 
by so-called “dvilised” men, 
who have wrenched sex out 
of its natural biosociological 
context. Food for thought, 
that. 

Dr Phadke was emphatic 
when Ik stated that sex is 
currently treated as an evil. 
Ignorance on the subject of 
sex, he said, could only be 


ascribed to an attempt to 
perpetuate the name of sex¬ 
ual purity. Morality, he adds, 
has suffered no end, and the 
very term itself has been 
taken out of context to 
serve varied purposes. A ra¬ 
tional sex education should 
never be looked at askance 
because such instruction 
could help eradicate many 
of the old wives* tales about, 
the so-called evils of sex. 
The superstitions related to 
sex, he emphasised, were 
the cause of psydiosomatir j 
sexual disfunctions. He dos¬ 
ed with an earnest plea to 
bring sex out into the “open 
sunshine". Taken literally, 
we bet there would be plen¬ 
ty to support that motion. 


You won’t need another 
try. The Prime Minister was 
in high spirits some time ago, 
when she was introduced to 
a ttoupe of folk dancers from 
Andhra Pradesh. The danc¬ 
ers too, were all smiles when 
she took an active part. 


DUio Bradman 



Uf Dilip Dosbi’s spin capabi¬ 
lities. there can be no doubt 
whatsoever. Ot his determi¬ 
nation to succeed with the 
bat, there should be even 
less doubt. When he made 
his Test debut at Madras 
against Kim Hughes’ Austra¬ 
lians, the crowd thought it 
was a great joke when he 
came In to bat. Since then, 
however, cricket crowds at 
Test centres thonghoiit the 
country lii’'e ceased to 
augh when i.o.shi walks out 
to the crease, his blue hel¬ 
met atop his head, his bat 
tucked under his arm, and 
his jaw thrust out in deter¬ 
mination. 

Against the Pakistanis at 
Bombay, after the frontline 
batsmen had collapsed for 
meagre scores, Doshi had 
chipped in with 9 runs: not 
very great statistically but 
invaluable in terms of time 
spent at the crease. And 
con^dering that the Indian 
openers had contributed 
nine runs between them. 


V 


Doshi’s effort was precious. 
Then came Kanpur, when 
the Indian batsmen once 
again succumbed to the wil¬ 
es of the wiry SikanderBak- 
ht, and it looked as if the 
first innings would yield less 
than 100 runs. Ghavri, and 
to some extent Roger Binny 
held off the opponents, but 
it was Dilip Doshi who stole 
the hearts of the crowd 
when be added 20 runs in 
in quick time. Then 
came Madras. Remember 
how he square cut a hostile 
Imran Khan for four and 
leaned casually on his bat as 
if it was Just something he 
did every day ? 

It was a' more elegant 
Doshi we saw at the Tele- 
rama Single Wicket Tourna¬ 
ment, cover driving with ap¬ 
lomb. And now the valiant 
spin bowler’s latest feat ; a 
b'illigerent 45 for his club. 
Sporting Union, in the Cal¬ 
cutta First Division League. 
Move over, all you all-roun¬ 
ders, here come.s Dilip. 
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THE WORLD 


The end of the road 


K 
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Bishop Abel Muzorewa 

Whatever else Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa might have 
said about the future of 
Rhodesia’s independence, he 
was finished. The one who 
now has the* power in his 
hands is the militant lead¬ 
er, Robert Mugabe^who won 
the Rhodesian elections with 
a thumping majority. This 
Left-wing radical guerilla 
leader won 57 of the 80 
seals reservd for blacks in 
thr first 100-membet Ziav 
babwe Parliament. His for¬ 
mer ally, Joshua Nkomo.won 


20 seats. Although the Pat¬ 
riotic Front of which both 
Nkomo and Mugabe were 
members broke down before 
the polls, Robert Mugabe de¬ 
clared that the victory was 
the Front's victory. And 
Nkomo reaffirmed: “What 
everyone must do is accept 
these results...they give us 
one result—the independ¬ 
ence of Zimbabwe". But the 
Bishop has failed to accept 
the verdict of the people. 
He said that the polls were 
"unfree and unfair”. The 
whites under Mr Ian Smith 
are holding their breath for 
the moment since there 
seems to be a hold up in the 
operations of the guerilla 
forces of Mugabe and 
Nkomo who cooperated with 
each other in the "seven- 
year bush war". The respec¬ 
tive commanders have ask¬ 
ed their men to stay put 
and the new premier^ Robert 
Mugabe, has requested 
British commander of • the 
osase-flre force, John 
Acland, to supply military in¬ 
structors to help fuse the 
armies into a united na¬ 
tionalist force. The Bishop is 
checkmated, Mr Mugabe. 


Major General Hara Klrl 


Almost all nations have 
often been troubled with 
spy scares and Japan is no 
exception. Only there is a 
difference in the way the 
Japanese do their spying. 
In January 1980, Major- 
General Yukihisa Miyanaga 
was caught in Tokyo passing 
military secrets to the Russ¬ 
ians by wireless. The Major- 
General was perhaps dis¬ 
playing his honesty when 
the police came to arrest 
him. They found a taped 
cassette with the broad¬ 
casting orders, a diary in 


which the dates, timings and 
frequencies for reodving 
Soviet instructions were re¬ 
corded and codes «amoim 
other incriminating e^ 
ence. 

Will his punishment 
be lessened for his honest 
when he is sent for trial on 
Mardi 17 ? He will ivob- 
ably get awa^ with a jgil 
sentence for a year sinoB' 
the Japanese have no legal 
means of prosecuting those 
passing official secret. Sim¬ 
ply berause they have no 
official secrets act. 


Mark my word 


Mark Thatcher, the 
26-year-old motor racer son 
of British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher recently 
caused a minor flutter. His 
mother was very relieved 
when he announced a 
change of sponsors: he has 
got rid of his earlier spon¬ 
sors — Durex, the men’s 
contraceptive producing con¬ 
cern, and Men Only, the 
mrlie magazine. He is now 
being sponsored by Wendy 


Wools and Morris Vulcan 
Toys. 

Mr Thatcher will drive with 
a £ 40,000 team to gdn 
greater experience. ^e 
managing director of 
Brands Hatch Racing, Mr i 
John Webb, has his reserva¬ 
tions although they are 
providing the cars. He said 
that Mr Thatcher would 
never be the world cham¬ 
pion but had the potential 
to win races. 


All work and no Playboy Wool over Garter*s eyes 


The US Navy High Com¬ 
mand was in an uproar. And 
with good reason, perhaps. 
How would you like it if 
your employees posed, for 
t‘iuybi>y‘> q-yy,, women who 
face possibly retribution 
Lisa Ann Woolf and 
Susan Gage, both of whom 
posed nude for the April 
issue of the’ famous maga¬ 
zine. The offending feature 
was on women in the arm¬ 
ed forces but both girls 
seem to be getting off 
rather lightly as neither has 
been forniallv charged. Both 
of them are however being 
Investigated for possible vio¬ 
lation of military codes. Lisa 
Ann Woolf, 21, is a machin¬ 
ist abroad th--' USN destroy¬ 
er Samuel Gompers, while 
Susan Gage is an electrician. 
Most intriguing of all. it has 
not been specified whether 
the women posed with their 
epaulettes on or off. 

And as if that was not 
enough, the Navy soon had 
another problem on its plate. 
Petty Officer, 3rd Class 
Jeffrey Bandy III. performed 



Lisa Am Woolf 

an uninhibited — and warm¬ 
ly applauded — striptease at 
a place called Harlow’s 
Disco close to his base at 
Moffatt Field, California. The 
Navy is dithering about what 
to do to him and higher-ups 
are considering one of three 
things — disciplinary hear¬ 
ing, a court martial or a dis¬ 
charge for Bandy. The accus¬ 
ed had the last word, though. 
“I want the discharge," ha 
said. 


Pure Australian wool Is 
somehow finding its way 
into Russia: the produce of 
Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr Malcolm Fraser’s coun¬ 
try property in Victoria. 
When a consignment of 
wool marked Nareen, which 
is the name of Mr Fraser’s 

Malcolm Fraser 



property, was found in Mel¬ 
bourne harbour it raised 
quite a storm in the coun¬ 
try. To defend himself 
perhaps, the PM said ba 
bad nothing to do with the 
wool sales to the Soviet 
Union and that it had 
been sold to the Russians 
at an auction before the 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

The Opposition pounced 
upon him saying that he 
should stop being "hypo- 
ritical". Earlier, he had 
stated the Government’s pro¬ 
posal of boycotting the Mos¬ 
cow Olympic Games in keep¬ 
ing with Mr Carter’s desires. 
The Opposition said that the 
PM himself was continuing 
sahs to Russia while the 
Australian Olympic athletes 
have been made the scape¬ 
goats. Initially, the Austral¬ 
ian public had support-'id 
Fraser’s boycott move. Now 
they don’t, In fact, accord¬ 
ing to a recent opinion poll, 
about 70 per cent are 
against it. Perhaps, the 
PM’s vision has been clouded. 
Or should we say it is woolly. 




Genius by choice 



Robert Grabam 


Is the Orwellian 1984 far 
away? Mathematically, only 
four years away. But to 74- 
year-old California business¬ 
man, Mr Robert K. Graham, 
George Orwell’s time sche¬ 
dule was too far away. He 
is believed to have organised 
an exclusive non-commerdal 
sperm bank, which could 
pave the wombs for children 
with super intelligence. The 
donors are Nobel Prize win¬ 
ners and the recepients are 
women with high IQs whose 
husbands are sterile. Mr 
{^Graham is a successful busi¬ 
nessman and previously 
made pots of money by pio¬ 
neering plastic spectacle len 
ses. His idea of the sperm 
bank was not exactly a 
brainwave but the idea of, 


believe it or not, another 
Nobel Prize winner—^Dr Her¬ 
mann Muller, a genetist who 
won the award in 1946. Dr 
Muller was concerned 
about the "declining human 
genetic pool and advised the 
formation of a sperm bank 
funded by intelligent men. 
It is believed that nve Noble 
Prize winners have till now 
donated their reproductive 
seeds but only one name 
has been confirmed. He is 
the 1956 Noble Prize winner 
for Physics, Dr William 
Shockley. 

Mr Graham’s bank is call¬ 
ed the Repository for Ger¬ 
minal Choice. He does not 
pay for the sperm donations 
nor do the women pay him 
for his services. They do. 
however, have to meet cer¬ 
tain specifications with re¬ 
gard to health and intelli¬ 
gence. They have to fill out 
questionaires prepared by a 
number of people and only 
the best are selected. To 
them goes the choice of No¬ 
bel Prize winners. The prize 
winner.s also have to fill in a 
form .stating whether their 
oifspring have been normal 
or not. Only three women 
have so far been selected by 
Mr Graham and they are 
believed to be members of 
Mensa, thq society for peo¬ 
ple of high intelligence. 


A franc necessity 


It is oval in shape, nearly 
10 ft long and 3 ft wide 
built of corrugated concrete 
and has marble-flnshed walls. 
It is one of the space age 
"super kms’t—a recent ac¬ 
quisition of that cosmopoli¬ 
tan haute couture — Pads. 
Itj cost is between 100,000 
Bnd200,000 francs and the 
company producing them 
wants to rent them at 40,000 
francs a year. These "dial- 
ets of necessity" as they are 
called have been a hit with 
the people. There have been 
unending queues from six in 
the morning since February 
21. 1980, when they started 
functioning. The fact that the 
super loos — there are two 
of them — have been built 
near the much-visited Pom- 
jddou Centre whidi is the 
national Museum of Modem 
Alt does not detract fronr. 
thedr- 

What does a Parisian get 
for the one franc entry m 
^ pairs to get in to the 
spedal ‘winoirs’' ' As the 
round italnless steel door 


opens he gets an earful of 
soft music. He also gets to 
smell some disinfectant. 
Along with cleanliness and 
freshness there is central 
heating and water. As soon 
as the "chalet” is vacated 
it is cleaned automaUcally 
for one minute. Only then 
can anyone else enter. And 
the gallant Parisians do not 
discriminate about who 
uses it — men or women, 
llie ’urinoirs’ are unisex. 


My kingdom 
for an aspirin 



Fidel Castro 


That great revolutionary 
leader of Cuba, Dr Fidel 
Castro, is in a dilemma. 
Should he continue to en¬ 
gage his forces in Ethiopia 
and Angola or should he call 
them back ? And it is all 
due to pigs. There has 
been a severe outbreak of 
'"hog cliolera” in many 
areas of Cuba leaving the 
pig population severely de¬ 
pleted. The epidemic has 
probably been brought by 
Cuban soldiers returning 
from their African e^age- 
roents. That the epidemic 
has acquired gigantic pro¬ 
portions is evident from the 
fact that the entire pig 
population of one province. 


Guantano, was crauicatedby 
the civil and milithry 
authorities. This in turn, 
led to a severe meat short¬ 
age In the country. With the 
failure of the sugarcane and 
.tobacco crops due to blight 
the economic prospects In 
Cuba do not look too 
bright. However, Cuba does 
not have to worry since it 
will be helped out by Come- 
con aid. Meanwhile, the 
African origins of the dis¬ 
ease are being hushed up 
and the propaganda machi¬ 
nery is spreading the news 
that the Haitian refugees in 
Cuba are responsible. Inci¬ 
dental]^, only 2,800 refugees 
came from Haiti in 1979! 


Thou Shalt marry—maybe 


Edward. Berry 61, and 
Doris Eiueen Ward 57, are 
on the verge of creating 
legal history in Britain. 
The House of Lords has 
given the two leave to 
introduce the Edward Berry 
and Doris Eilleen Ward 
BW for a Royal Assent 
to get married. Edward 
Berry wishes to marry 
Doris Ward, “We decided 
we would Uke to get mar¬ 


ried onLv about nine months 
ago. It seemed a straight¬ 
forward matter,” said Mr 
Berry. Well it was not that 
simple since they were re¬ 
lated. However, he had a 
Justification since they were 
not blood relations. Mr 
Berry had married Mrs 
Ward’s widowed mother and 
had taken the responsibility 
of her younger children but 
not Doris Eilleen Ward. 


They do not have the new 
fangled permissive ideas of 
living together and they 
wish to do so only after 
they are united in holy 
matrimony. If the Edward 
Berry and Doris Eilleen 
Ward (Marriage Enabling) 
Bill is passed, it will be a 
major triumph against the 
Table of Kindred and Affinity 
which states that a man may 
not marry his daughter. The 
Bill will also set aside the 
Book of Leviticus and con¬ 
temporary moral laws. 
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KHAAS BAAT 


J US'l when everyone 

heaved a MKh ol relief. 
sayiiiK that I'artieen Oabi 
Wite back, they belter 
hold their breath uiit'c 
aKaiii. There i.s u strunK 
I'uiiiuur that Purveen has 
retui'iied only to complete 
a few films and that 
■she is no lunKer as 
enthusiastic about her 
acting career as she was 
before 

Y UUNC; directoi liabul 
Hawaii of ilK unit 
who was i<uj Hapoar's 
assistant during tSoObji 
decided to drop turueen 
Bat/i and approach ^eenal 
Armm. Not only was 
Zeenat asked to complete 
the him within record 
time but bemg an earlier 
HK star, she was expected' 
to cooperate in other ways 
too. Uut Zeenat was un¬ 
able to give suitable d^es 
.and eventually Parveen’s 
loss and Zeenat’s misfor¬ 
tune turned out to be 
lyonam Ohutan’s gain. 

She has been signed to 
play opposite patiboo and 
what a great pair they are 
going to make. With 
Red Rose a film which 
stars Poonam and Rajesh 
Khanna, being billed by 
trade sharks as a pure 
money-spinner, Poonam is 
the next star-girl to watch. 
And 2’mt Murum please 
watch out! 

T he latest fad among 
Bombay stars is to name 
houses after film persona¬ 


lities who JM- no more. 
About two iiioiitlis ago, 
that landmark in Bandra 
called Perry Cross, was 
renamed alter Panda's 
father. Master Viiiayak. 
Nanda’s bungalow happens 
to be oil the same road. 

Now a junction of Breach 
Candy has be<m renamed 
alter the late singer 
Mukesh. To be sure both the 
renaming tuncHions were 
typical fiiiiii events, with 
crowds, flowers. 

W ITH the fast approach 
ing exit of PiRod 
Khanna, and Amitabh 
tiachhan's charisma grow¬ 
ing stale and Shashi 
approaching his 200th him 
and the uncertainty of the 
riHurn to glory of cx-super- 
star Hujesh Khanna, the path 
.seems open for one actor 
who is surely going to 
strike gold and make a big 
noise about it too — 
Shalrughan Sinha. His 
hliiis lined up for release are 
likely to back this 
prediction and then we 
won’t hear the end of it! 
Shatru will .soon stand up 
and start speaking! 

D ELRAK RARASHER 
admits that bis sensi¬ 
tive nature would almost 
make mm a misnt if he were 
not good at his work, good 
looking and lucky. He says 
there is one thing he can 
never see hiiiiselt doing — 
going to a party without a 
proper invitation. He’ll 
never go il he has been just 
told to aa jaao! lake the 



recent Ebmlw^eetu wed¬ 
ding tor which not many 
invitation cards were sent 
and everyone was expect^ 
to gate-crash. When Chintu 
met ueepak at a party just 
before the wedding, be had 
told him to aa jaao. The new 
boy told hint plainly; 

"If you send me dn invi 
' tation, t'll surely come.” 
1 The next day, Chintu’s 
, , younger brother came 
' with an invitation 
card aiid a personal 
message from the RK 
family. Otherwise, this was 
one new star tyho would not 
have gone to the big 
wedding! ■ 








N ot long ago, an 
American Journalist 
interviewing MGR bad the 
“temerity” to ask the mati¬ 
nee idol why he didn’t try 
acting in a natural way. 
Silence fell in the room only 
to he broken by MGR’s 
barbed retort: "Name one 
American actor who’s 
acting in a natural way”. 
The interviewer hesitated 
for a couple of seconds and 
then said; "Maybe Brando” 
"firando? Yes, Brando is 
such a great actor but how 
can he, the great actor, act 
in an immoral film like 
Last Tango in Paris?” shot 
back our moralist hero. 

And now a veteran actor 
whom sycophants used to 
call the “Indian Brandi/’ 
doesn’t want the epithet to 
be continued. It seems one 
of his sidekicks read out to 
him a scathing piece on 
how the world’s most 
expensive actor (who collec¬ 
ted Rs 16 crores for his 


cleavage-displaying spree. 
The cl'max of tins stripping 
spree was evident in the 
recent Tamil film Jamboo. 
Even then the box-utfice 
remained cold. Which re¬ 
minds one at the desperate 
attempts by another Kanna¬ 
da actress, Hekha Rao, to 
exdte the male audiences in 
Prema Kama. Male 
audiences nate proved to 
tiicky for both Jayamala 
and Reklia Rao. 

P R some reasons this 
columnist couldn’t see 
director Durai's successful 
slum-drama Past. And 
when 1 happened to see it 
recently, Madras was agog 
with rumours involving 
heroine Sboba and her 
“uncle” Bttlu Mobendro. 
There’s a scene in the film 
showing Shoba’s mother 
commHting suicide when 
she (the mother) realises 
that the daughter has made 
"it” with a truck driver. 


of rude things to say about 
Shoba and Balu. 

T hey say JauatoaUnPt 
one secret ambition is 
to act as a goddess. With a 
face like a her’s, which has 
the word vamp stamped all 
over it, no producer will 
have the courage to feature 
her as a goddess in a 
religious or devotional film. 
But she continues to be the 
hot favourite of Telugu 
producers who make soft 
porno devotionals like 
Mahasahthi. ’The role of 
the temptress invariably 
goes to Jayamalini, and she 
continues to be the favourite 
of V. Vittalacbarya. Site’s 
featured in a plum role in 
his new venture Modona 
Monjori. 

N OW that the mudi 
publicised Zarbardast 
is shelved, actress Sarada's 
singular ambition of making 
an impact on Hindi 


audiences has vaniahed for 
good. She was to play an 
important role opposite 
Duip Kumar in Zdbordait. 
Another Hindi film her’a 
that was shelved some 
time ago was Apart^Ua in 
which she was cast with 
Amitabh and Sbatmabaa 
Sinha. 

D ESPI'TE the demands of 
politics, both MGR and 
Koninontdbi are devoting 
a few hours every day for 
their screen work. The 
former is poring over 
script and studying pictures 
of young girls who’ll i^ay 
second kmd to Latha. And 
Kvunanidhl is busy 
spmVning stories and scripts. 
Said a DMK Party memhw: 
“MGR is desperate to finish 
a film or two before the 
elections as he thinks he’ll 
once again become the Chief 
Minister. 

PIOUSJI 



role in Supermon) subjects 
hto guests to numerous acts 
of sadism. According to the 
report the guests are 
swayed wim bull manure 
ndien Brando feels that ^y 
are talking pure nonsense 
and the guests are kept 
awake late into ^ night 
when Brando toansmits nis 
own gospel truth over his 
private transmitter. 

K annada actress 
Jayamala started off 
rather well by playing the 

S wnd lead in a few Raj- 
mar iUnis but udien her 
career refused to reach 

K bere near giddy 
Its, she went on a 


And what's really galling 
is that a number of screen- 
couples too who have been 
“living in sin” have plenty 
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Bfglnnina March 16 

This week the Sun alone is In Pisces Venus Is In Arles, Mars. Jupiter and Rahu are In Leo, Saturn Is In Virgo 
Neptune and Uranus are in Scorpio and Mercury and Kethu are conjoined in Aquarius. The Moon will be moving 
through Pisces and Aries from Aquaiius. 


S (March ai — 

r V" ".I ^8) Attend to your 

health. The health of 
•iVH' Aiders in the family 

c?v /?• ^ probH 

lem. You need s lot of rest to re¬ 
cuperate mentally and physically. 
Errors of judgement may lead to 
adverse circumstances. Expected 
and unexpected benefits may accrue 
through elderly female relatives 
during the middle of the week. 
This period Is unfavou'’able for 
courtship and travel. Good dates: 
18, 20, 21 and 22. Ldcky numbers: 
7, 2 and 4. Favouiable direction: 
West. 

TAURUS (April 21 —• 
v; May 22) A now love 

/ k’ affair may culminate In 

marriage. You will also 
' make new friends; some 

of them from the opposite sex. A 
very pleasant surprise awaits you 
around the middle of this week. 
Seek and act upon the advice of 
elders and family friends. Business¬ 
men should enter into new contracts 
and trade agreements. Do not be 
extravagant. Good dates: 17. 18, 20 
and 21. Lucky numbers: 5, 3 and 1. 
Favourable direction: EasL 

. GEMINI (May 23 — 

June 21) An exceed- 
Ingly successful, happy 
t . hX and eventful week is 

“ predicted for you. All 

your ventures will prosper. Utilise 
all the splendid opportunities which 
will come your way. For sportsmen 
this will be a very lucky week. 
Children and intellectuals will prove 
helpful. Court, marry, make 

changes and travel if necessary. 

Good dates: 17, 19 and 20. Luci^ 
numbers; 10, 1 and 9. Favourable 
direction: South. 

.. V CANCER (June 22 — 

i,' July 22) A sense of 

' ■‘j well-being and content- 

'V*'-''ment will prevail de- 
spite some financial 
problems. Your business associates 
may give you cause for worry and 
annoyance. But in spite of these 
hurdles, a happy and successful 
week Is forecast. People In the 
armed forces will prove helpful. 
Exercise care and discretion In 
correspondence and dealings with 
friends. Good dates: 

'16, 19, 20 and 22. Lucky numbers: 

9, 10 and 11. Favourable direction: 

I North. 


LEO (July 23 — August 
22) This week will pro- 
' Y'vide a fair measure of 
, .Y-~A s Qood fortune, but dis- 
' appointment In love Is 
predicted. The domestic f'ont may 
prove troublesome. Safeguard 
your own health. Your own industry 
and Initiative will be rewarded, but 
endeavour to avoid m’sunaersiand- 
Ings especially with business part¬ 
ners. New friends will contribute to 
your happiness. Good 

dates: 18, 19. 20 and 22. Lucky 
numbers: 2, 7 and 4. Favourable 
direction: West. 

,1 VIRGO (August 23 -- 

'hv ‘ i September 22) Children 
^ ' will bring a lot of happi¬ 

ness. Your health will 
‘ show great improve¬ 
ment. Employers and elders will 
prove exceedingly helpful. Make 
hay while the sun shines. Translate 
plans into action. Do not hesitate 
to adopt novel business methods. 
This week Is ideal for finalising 
auspicious arrangements. You must 
exploit the beneficial stellar Influ¬ 
ences. Good dates: 18, 20, 21 and 
22. Lucky numbers: 3, 1 and 10. 
Favourable directions: North 

LIBRA (September 23 
, - — October 22) An aus- 

%' picious week is pre- 
‘ dieted for you. Success¬ 
ful business dealSf 
gain through elders, beneficial 
changes and travel are forecast. 
Sportsmen and artists will win 
laurels. Be careful not to arouse 
the hostility of your employers or 
those In authority. The domestic 
front will remain a source of joy 
and happiness.. Oe not be exfrava- 
gant. Good dates: 16, 17, 18 and 
22. Lucky numbers: 4, 9 and 11. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) If you 
can avoid excesses 
and heavy expenditure 
on friends, this week 
will produce a measure of 
good fortune. Some people will be 
promoted. Others may be transfer¬ 
red. Concentrate on business 
expansion and diversification. You 
are advised to exercise extra cau¬ 
tion In love and romance. Domestic 
and social affairs also require your 
attention. Good dates: 

17, 19 and 21. Lucky numbers: 4, 

6 and 7. Favourable oirsctlon: West. 



VV SAGITTARIUS (Movem- 

/ V Sw M — December 22) 

Y’ ']. This will be a week 

^ mixed fortunes. Ex- 
^ ' ercise wit and •discre¬ 

tion In all spheres. Romantic new 
friendships are indicated but beware 
of deception. Avoid erratic changes. 
A modicum of success and happi¬ 
ness Is predicted. Check extrava¬ 
gant tendencies. Good dales: 
17. 18, 21 and 22. Luciqf numbeds: 
1, 3 and 5. Favourable drection: 
East. 


. CAPRICORN (Oecem- 
Y'. ber 23 — January 20) 
" Rood fortune will bene- 
• ' fit you In many ways. 

■ Those in authority will 
prove very helpful and cooperative. 
Promotion and change of residence 
are likely. Watch your finances 
very carefully. Do not let your heart 
override prudence and common- 
sense. Children and intellectuals 
will prove helpful. This week is ex¬ 
cellent for courtship, marriage and 
other domestic engagements. Good 
dates: 16, 17, 18 and 21. Lucky 
numbers: 6. 3 and 9. Favourable 
direction: West. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) Ex- 
pedlte everything relat¬ 
ed to business, law, 

' property and Inherit¬ 

ance. Refrain from annoying those 
In authority. Also refrain from 
making impulsive changes. Exercise 
caution In all your dealings. Deal 
tactfully with your business asso¬ 
ciates. Safeguard your 

own health and that of family 
members. Concentrate on Intellec¬ 
tual activities. You are advised not 
to lend or borrow money. Good 
dates: 17, 19. 20 and 21. Lucky 
numbers: 7, 8 and 11. Favourable 
directions: East and North. 

PISCES (February 20 
— March 20) This week 
will be difficult and 
trying. Keep away from 
'• ^ quarrels and controver¬ 

sies. The health of womenfolk in 
the family may give you' cause for 
worry. Those In authority will 
prove helpful. Avoid -extravagant 
tendencies. Letters will b.'ing good 
news. Good dales: 19, 20 and 22. 
Lucky numbers: 1. 10 and 3. Fw- 
rnirabie direction: South. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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science 


Sweet fuel 

T he constantly rising oil prices and 
oil’s limited reserves emphasise 
the need to develop new sources of 
energy. In tropical countries one im¬ 
portant source, it is now becoming 
dear, could be alcohol. This can be 
mixed with petrol or diesel fuel to 
power cars and trucks, and it forms 
a good starting point—feedstock—^for 
many industrial synthetic processes. 
Two countries, Brazil and Pakistan. 
f-jr example, have already embarked 
on ambitious programmes to produce 
alcohol from sugar. But new produc¬ 
tion techniques based on industrial 
microbiology, which was develop^ 
for making antibiotics, are required 
before alcohol can become a realistic 
substitute for oil as. a source of 
energy over large areas of the world. 

Why is sugar the best raw material? 
First, there is the fact that agricul¬ 
tural crops—including those from 
which alcohol is made by fermenta¬ 
tion—are getting steadily cheaper in 
real terms. There is, for instance, a 
world surplus of sugar—and sugar¬ 
cane is the best choice for processing 
into alcohol. There is also a need for 
new rural-based industries m tropical 
countries to arrest the drift to the 
cities; aicohol plants could be just 
what is needed. The old idea was to 


produce alcohol from agricultural 
wastes. But the quantities required 
for serious energy production are so 
vast that wastes alone are insuffidect. 
Full-scale primary crops are needed. 
Sugar cane is best because it not only 
provides plenty of sugar to ferment 
but also provides plenty of leftover 
hbrous material, bagasse. Bagasse can 
be burned to provide the heat re¬ 
quired for distilling the alcohol ud 
for other factory purposes. Other 
crops which either are being, or could 
be, used to provide alcohol include 
cassava, sorghum, maize and sugar 
beet. C^ps like these, with high 
sugar contents, are cheap to grow in 
the tropics. 

But there are constraints. The fer¬ 
mentation process has to be brought 
up to date before the alcohol industry 
can expand. The new techniques 
which Tate and Lyle, a British sugar 
rehning concern, is now building iqto 
its pilot piant include continuous 
production. To produce alcohol from 
sugar yeasts are used. This makes 
for greater effidency. Another techni¬ 
que is the retention of the yeast 
cells which do the fermentation, so 
that they are not lost after a batch 
has been distilled. The rate ht which 
yeast cells grow and multiply can be 
increased a bundred times, with con¬ 
sequently greater alcohol productivity. 
New uses are also being found for 


waste products left over when the 
sugar has been made into alcohol. 
Economic studies show clearly that 
unless such uses can be identified it 
will be difficult to make alcohol pro¬ 
duction economic in many rural areas. 

Strains of yeast are being develop¬ 
ed which can live and wont in high 
concentrations of alcohol. This means 
that far less water has to be evaporat¬ 
ed off when the aicohol is distilled, 
thus cutting the fuel bill. Instead of 
being burned, the waste bagasse can 
be for other purposes, such as 
building material. Yeasts use only the 
sugar in plants to make alcohol, leav¬ 
ing the hard cellulose cell walls be¬ 
hind, Now work is in process to 
breed bacteria which can make alcohol 
from cellulose on an industrial scale 
If this is successful the bacteria might 
be mixed with yeasts to make the. 
alcohol recovery process more 
efficient. 

Although alcohol is unlikely to 
become a major source of energy in 
industrialised, temperate countries, 
like Britain, Tate and Lyle and other 
concerns have identified another like¬ 
ly means whereby these countries 
might obtain a growing proportion 
of their energy needs from agricul¬ 
tural and other wastes. This is a pro¬ 
cess called pyrolysis — destructive 
distillation. 

JOHN NEWELL 
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chess 


Kaipov (Mack) to movo 



Tknman (Whita) 


PomUoa aflOr IKhMa'a IBIh mova 


Ooubto trouWa 

Gama of tha month is taken from the 
Montreal tournament and shows World 
Champion Anatoly Karpov at his vary best 
For me tha most Interesting aspect of this 
gams Is that it illustrates a vary unusual 
quality of Karpov's style He Is renowned as 
a positional player of great patience and 
control who generally stssrs clear of com- 
plicatlorts and dislikes tactical play based 
on short term threats For the most part his 
play Is true to Its reputation, but on occa¬ 
sions whan ha does not trust tha long term 
soundness of his own position ho com- 
plaloly turns turtle. His pisy bocomos shsrp, 
tactics! srKf vary, vary tricky This reversal 
often takas hie opponent completely by 
surprise baoausa ha Is suddenly oonfrontad 
by the kind of moves ha loasi aapects from 
Karpov. This game Is a elaer example Tim- 
man comas out of the opening with a small 
positional advantage, but Is quite taken 
aback by Karpov's unbapaclad eleventh 
move, which leavea him complately dis¬ 
orientated and from which he is never 
allowed to recover. 

White: J. Timman Black: A. Karpov 
Montreal 1079 
Cngllah Opening 

1. i^B^ i«-4lcBii a. »«--OBa, b—K 4: 
a. M-Sa. N-Sa; 4. B-IU, B-IU; 4. . 
a— ON8 Is usually played hers, but Karpov 
svidently feared walking Into a preparsd 
line. 

I. B~04, BsB: t. NxB, O-Oi 7, NsN, 
NBxN; a. B—Ka, B-04; t. 0-0, B-OS; 
ia B—QN3, O—K3i 11. B~Na. Of course 
not 11 P X P?. O—K4 White has much the 
bettor pawn structure and can look forward 
to exerting a lot of pressure on the central 
files and diagonals With hla next move 
Karpov completely upsets his opponent's 
planning 

II. .... P X PI Positionally unplayable, but It 
does give Black a variety of tactical chanoee 
against the white king 

12. BxP? underestimating Black's throata. 
but he presumably rejected 12 B x P as it 
allows Black at least a draw after 12 

N—N5: 13 P—N3 <13 P—KR3'>. Q—K4i). 
NxRP. 14 KxN. O—R5i, IS K—N2. 
O—Ret-; 16 K—HI. BxP etc 
12...., B—N1; Vary emba. rasaing lor Whits 
He must watch out for combinations involv¬ 
ing , . R X B and O—K4 

13. O—B1. N—NSI Shifting his atte.ntion to 
the other wing If now 14 P- -KH3 Q—K4i 

14. B—N3, R—-K1; IS. N~01 (DIAGRAM) 
White's pieces are goftmg into )Ui bla Now 
Black produces a combination much 
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deeper than at first sight. 

IS.. .., NxRBfi 16. B—B6I An ingenious 
counter-thrust, instead 16. KxN, C^-RS-t-: 
17. K—N1, BxPI; 16. Px. OxP-k; 19. 
K—R1, R—K3 is hopelaee for White. 

16. . .NxR; 17. PxB. NxNBII The true 
point of the combination—18. PxQ.NxB-i- 
end Black emerges with a big material 
advantage 

16. PxN, QxOP; Slack has more than 
material equality and the attach atill per¬ 
sists. 

19. K—82. O—R3I; 20. B—04. O—R7f: 21. 
K—K1. OxB+; 22. K—02. O—NT; 23. 
N—N2, B—R3; 24. SI—03. B x N; Tha simp¬ 
lest. 

26. K K a. R(N1>—Q1; White has no detanoe 
to the murderous threats on tha central 
files 

26. B—B1. O—KS-f-; 27. K—B3, B—OB4I; 
26. BK BB, O—B3: 29. K—Si3. R—N14-; 30. 
K—R4, R—K4; 31. B—N4. O—ON3 and 
White gave up. Black has too many threata 
( . Ox Bmats, .. RxP+ R—R4+). 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THE JUDGES who award Brilliancy Prizes 
are fair game. In the Monte Carlo Olympiad 
they missed by the far best hand—the 
defence by Chagas that I described in 
'Bridge at the Top' At Lausanne they did 
not find a place among the five prizewinners 
tor this defence by Lindquist, ol Sweden, 
which I would have placed among {he first 
two in the Bols contest. 


Dealer, South. Love all. 


* 

V 

6 


« K 8 4 3 
B 8 5 3 

♦ K J 5 

* A K 6 


J 10 5 
9 6 4 
A Q 10 9 
4 J 7 5 

N 

W E 
8 

A O 0 7 6 
A K J 10 
8 7 3 2 


2 

0 7 2 

8 4 


401098432 


4 

V 

6 

4 


Playing in Four Spades, South ruffed the 
opening lead of 4 K. finaseed 6 O, end ran 
4 J. Whan Weal held off, declarer followed 
with a low epade to the Queen and King. 
The dafanes continued clubs end South, to 
maintain trump control, dlseardsd two 
diamonds on the Ace end Queen ol eluba. 
Thii laft 

6 8 4 
A 10 9 


4 6 4 
*683 
6 K J 

4 ~ 


4 

• 

6 

4 


N 

W E 
8 

A 9 

A K J 10 


4 - 

• 0 7 2 

6 8 

4 10 9 4 


6 8 
4 - 

Realising that a rull-and-discard would 
not tssist the dscisrsr. East played another 
club South discarded a heart and took tha 
(O'Ce in dummy. All that ie needed now, ae 
can be seen, la a heart finesse. But . . . 

On tha fourth round ol clubs Lindquist. 
West, did not discard a heart, but unnees- 
sarlly undsrrulfed. This gave South the 
impression rhat West was guarding 0 x x of 
hearts Accordingly he came to hand with 
B A and played off two trumps, thinking 
that West would be squeezed and that the 
King of hearts would bring down tha Queen 

South could be faulted, because if East 
had held nothing in hearts he would have 
exited with a diamond to break up the 
squeeze but that does not detract from the 
imagin,itive defence by West 


TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



A MORE flexible policy announced earlier 
this year will permit the Australian Post 
Office to issue more pictorial stamps featur- 
ing a wider range of Australian life and 
culture The first of these Special issues 
comprises lour stamps depicting Australian 
trees, among them the llawarra flame-tree 
on the IB-cents stamp shown hare Native to 
northern New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land. this has bright red flowers and grows 
to over 100 feet. For young collectors the 
Australian Post Office now publishes a free 
Juniv' Stamp Review which describes in 
lively style the background to new issues 
Specimen copies are available from - Junior 
Stamp Review, Philatelic Branch. Australia 
Post, PO Box 302, Carlton South, Victoria 
3053 




In February 1891, by permission of the Bost 
Office, 78 reltwey compeniee In Britain and 
Ireland Introduced an expraes service for 
Inland lettere. In addition to the normal 
postage, than 1d, each latter had to bear a 
2d railway latter stamp. The lattar would 
than be dispatchad by the first available 
train and could either be eollectad from tha 
station nearest to Its dasifnatlon or handed 
to the Post Office for dallvary. Almoet ail the 
•lampa ware In uniform numaral dsaign Ilka 
thia example from tha Donegal Railway Co. 
In mint condition or neatly used on tha 
original anvalopas, most of thasa Victorian 
railway stamps are now scarce and those 
Issued by soma ol tha small companiaa are 
vary rare. 

C. W. HILL 
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this India 



CALCUTTA : T'wo human bodie* 
made of straw were found by the 
police in the Burrabazar area on 
Friday (February 29) night. The 
bodies, wrapped in cloth, had been 
laid out on the pavement by some 
people to arouse the sympathy of 
passers-by on the eve of Holi, The 
police said one body was noticed near 
Satya Narayan Park in the evening. 
A lot of coins thrown by passers-by 
lay strewn near th# body. When the 
police unveiled the body, it was found 
to be made of straw. A .similar body 
was found near the New Howrah 
Bridge Approach Road. A total of 
Rs 93 was found near the bodies. No 
arrests were made —The Statesman 
(Mira Vachani, Calcutta) 

GURGAON ; Over 500 Huiiumaii 
devotees gave a tearful farewell to u 
monkey at Haily Mandi when he was 
cremated near a banyan tree on 
which he had been living fur the last 
20 years. The devotees took out a 
funeral procession with religious ter- 
! vour. Several prominent persons of 
the township participated in the pro¬ 
cession. Bhajan and kirtan were or- 
ganised for “the peace of the depar. 
^ soul". During his long stay in the 
market township the pionkey never 
troubled the residents. Ibis mad<! 

. people weave stories round him and 
religious men and women started 


ndia abroad 


LONDON : Serious doubts are being 
expressed on "coloured justice pat¬ 
tern” of British magistrates which has 
come into open since last May. Most 
of the cases filed by immigrants arc 
being adjourned without a date being 
fixivd for the next hearing. Mr Sewa 
Singh Mandela and his son Gurindcr 
recently demanded action against the 
Park Grove School, Birmingham, clai¬ 
ming that they had been discrimina¬ 
ted as the school would nor admit the 
/ Sikh boy because be wort a turban. 


prize rs 30 for the entry e>ven first 


coming to the place to offer prayers. 
The most devout said that ne was 
an incarnation of Hanuman. The de¬ 
votees are thinking of building l 
memorial, a Hanuman temple, at the 
cremation site —Tribune (T. K. 
Mondal, Naya Nangal) 

NEW DELHI : Indian Airlines air¬ 
craft arc infested by cockroaches. Ad¬ 
mitting this, the airline journal ‘Tm 
age" quotes airline engineers as 
saying that this was happening be¬ 
cause the cockroaches had become 
immune to inscctiddes. The cngineer.s 
have said that no effort will be 
spared to keep th<! airaaft clean— 
Indian Express (K. S. Soma.sunder, 
Bangalore) 

BIJNURF. : A group of butchers en¬ 
gaged in illegal,slaughter of cows 
locked a police party in a house and 
set it on fire when police raided a 
clandestinely run slaughter house in 
.Shechara town 40 KM from here. 
The butchers, according to the report, 
a.ssaulted the police party with lathis 
and daggers and locked them in a 
house. They later set the house on 
fire and fled—Afternoon (V. M. S. 
Ramkrishnan, Coimbatore) 

riRUPATTUR : With the head of his 
paramour on the Ldrrici oi a bicycle, 
Pandurangan of Valli village arrived 
at the polio station at Rarur in 
Dharmapuri district and confessed to 
a grisly murder. For over four ycar.s 
there, existid liaison between Pan 
durangan and Lakshmi, who was 
married and had a child of ten years 
Pandurangan arrived at Lakshmi'.^ 
house one night and found her with 
her husband. Driven by a fit ol 
jealousy, he returned to Lak.shmi'.s 
hou.se the next morning and beheaded 
her. Then taking the head he walked 
to the police station. A pa.sserbv. 
terrified by the sight, tell off his (\- 
cle. Pandurangan grabbed the rvrle, 
placed the head on the carrier an.l 
pedalled to the station. He was pio 
mptly ;,rie.sted —Itidum E.rjtresx (A 
V. Sasidharan, Tiivaiidimn) 


According to sihool authorities, Sikh 
boys have to conform to school rules 
by cutting their hair and not wearing 
turbans. The Mandelas arc seeking 
damages for injured feelings “forcing 
the Sikh pupils to comply with rules 
contraiy to the faith of 3ikh religion." 
In a similar case before an industrial 
tribunal last week in Manchester. 18- 
year-old Farhut Malik won a case 
against British home -stores, which 
refu.sed her a job, because she wore 
shalvar (tiousers) —Indian Express 


without comment 


IF one had to award marks to Mrs 
Gandhi for the first 30 days in 
office. I'd give her five out of ten 
—pass, but not distinction—Vinod 
Mehta 

THESE state Governments have 
nut been functioning for the past 
three years. If they cannot govern 
for the people's welfare, they 
should get out—Mrs Gandhi quot¬ 
ed in Newsweek 

WHY should a political Party not 
take advantage of the mistakes of 
its opponents?—Mrs Gandhi 

FASCISM is On the prowl again. 
Its appetite to devour...remains 
unsatisfied—Charan Singh 

HOW would Zail Singh like being 
called ‘Jail Singh* — Headline in 
Organiser 

DO you honestly think we will go 
around giving other people our nu¬ 
clear secrets?—General Zia ul- 
Haq of Pakistan 

IF they (Pakistan) keep down the 
(nuclear) road it will be more and 
more a problem for us—^An Ame¬ 
rican official quoted in the Indian 
Express 

INDIA has too many hastily made 
laws—Y. V. Chandrachud, chief 
justice of India quoted in Business 
India 

fVE are sailing in a sea of difficul¬ 
ties. We have been in this sea 
tor some time...the shore is far 
away—Fidel Castro of Cuba 

I COULD turn this country (USA) 
around in the first 24 hours I was 
in office—John Connally 

EVERY transaction helped line his 
(the Shah’s) pocket, l^ere was a 
cover-up for years—and that's why 
people are so mad now—Dr Cyrus 
Ibrahim Zaade. Deputy Finance 
Minister of Iran 

THE trouble is that the Olympics 
and the Presidential elections are 
taking place in the same year— 
Lord Killanin. President of the In¬ 
ternational Olympic Committee 

THE Press lives by di.vclosures, and 
I'd like to break three or four big 
ones each year — Bruce Page, 
editor of the New Statesman 

THEIR (Japanese) idea of romance 
is totallv diHerent to our tradi¬ 
tional concept. There, boy meets 
gill, thev fail in love, can't marry 
and rommi't .suicide and obviously 
cannot live happily ever after— 
P.iul Scherer, managing director 
of .Mills and Boon qnot^ in This 
Fortnifiht 


lutIrstton/Ahi Bhuttn Malik 
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REPAID _ 

Jlin Iluryana IcKislators, who had 
by their “loresiKht” defected to 
the Congress! (l; soon after the 
Party's victory in the Lok Sabha 
eicctions, were not disappointerl in 
the long run when the Haryana 
Vidhan Sabha was kept out of the 
dl^J>olution list. TIm: legislators 
belonging to the ruling Paity call¬ 
ed on Mrs Gandhi at her residence 
on February 5. A release issue by 
the public relations department of 
the Haryana Government on the 
occasion makes interesting read¬ 
ing: “When the Prime Minister 
announced that the Haryana Ass¬ 
embly was uot being dissolved, 
the Ministers (and) MLAs lustily 
clapped.” To reassure everybody 
that no major change was being 
mooted, the release added that the 
PM had advised Chaudhury Dalbir 
Singh, the PCC(I) pre-sident, “to 
go back to the hospital lor rest. 
He had been ailing for the (pastj 
few days and had .specially come 
to attend the meeting at her 
residence." 

poWerTess 

IN O FFICE _ 

THH J.inata adminstration in Delhi 
ha.s survived the dissolution axe, 
but it.s condition is even worse 
than that ot the last of the Mughal 
emperors. The newly appointed 
police comiiu-vsioner, Pritam Singh 
Bhinder, did not bother to pay a. 
courtesy call on the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Councillor (the equivalent of 
the Chief Minister in Delhi) after 
assuming charge. The nnwly- 
elcctcd Lok Sabha members from 
Delhi, notably Charanjit Singh, 
Jagdish Tytlcr and Sajian Kumar, 
have .started summoning municipal 


ofiicials directly and discussing with 
them the fcivic problems of their 
constituencies. One Janata leader 
was lamenting the other da.y: 
“This is worse than superseding 
the civic body.'* 

OF W ORDS 

THE public relations directorate of 
the Delhi Administration has been 
caught in a crasshre in the war of 
words between the newly-appointed 
Lt. Governor, Jagmohan and the 
Executive Council. Almost every 
day the Lt. Governor is issuing 
some statement which is being re¬ 
sented by the Janata men in the 
Administration. The irony is that 
these statements and couner-state- 



ments have to be prepared by the 
PR Directorate of the Administra¬ 
tion. According to an employee of 
the directorate, many try to cut 
short the work by preparing a re- 
•oindcr as soon as they have pre¬ 
pared any statement for the YlPs. 
But whose side should the Adminis- 
stration’s PR men take? Its like 
going into the fire from the frying 
pan. Technically they are under 
the charge of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil. but in the ultimate analysis, 
they have to keep the LO pleased 
because all rnnual confidential re¬ 
ports of the administration end up 
in his office. And with a strict 
administrator like Jagmohan 
around discretion surely is the be¬ 
tter part nf offidal decorum. 

missingTp^esumed 

D ORMANT __ 

WHERE is Siddharatlia Shankar 
Hay these days? According to re¬ 
liable sources, he is back in the 
Congress (I) but due to one condi¬ 
tion which had been imposed to 
please a powerful group in the 
West Bengal Congress (I), his de¬ 
fection is not being announced. 
Ray had illtreated these persons 
during bis days in power and they 
now seem to have paid him back 
by imposing a news blackout 
throughout the Party itself. 

TAILPIECE: Should Morarji Desai 
come back to politics? This ques¬ 
tion was recently put to ChautUiury 
Charan Singh. Pat came the 
reply: “Before Be returns to 
politics, there should be a nation¬ 
wide referendum to ascertain 
whether the people want him to 
do so”. 

0. E. NiZAMUDDIN 
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Pace setters for the 8o^s 
Morarjee Mills 


Dress Fabrics, Suitings, Shirtings and Sarees. 

In pure polyester, cotton and blends. 

he Morarjee Goculdas Spinning and Weaving Co. Ltd 
Bombay 400 012 







Fly the world with us 
We know the way. 


0 


Many ways, in fact. From both 
Delhi and Bombay. Via our 
Meet of 747’s. 

From Delhi 

We fly west-bound five times 
weekly. Twice a week non-stop to 
Frankfurt. Iwicc a week through 
Karachi.Once a week through 
Bahrain. And every flight continues 
on to London and New York. We 
also have regularly scheduled 
east-bound flights to Bangkok, 

Hong Kong, 'i’ok> o and Los Angeles. 

Fiom Bombay 

And now you can fly to cither 
London or Hong Kong from 
Bombay, too. We have twice a week 
non-stops west-bound to Frankfurt 
and on to London and New York. 
And east-bound flights twice a week 
to Bangkok, Hong Kong, I’okyo and 
Ia)s Angeles. 

Three classes of service 

And when you fly the world 
from either Delhi or Bombay, choose 
the class that’s best for you. 
Luxurious First Class, with the 
exclusive reclining Sleeperette seats. 

Or the Business Class - the 
special section of the plane created 
especially for business travellers. 
With an empty seat beside you 
whenever possible, and a choice of 
meals including Indian vegetarian 
cuisine. Or Full Service Economy 
Class, which offers international 
service no matter what price you 
pay. So, see your Travel Agent, 
and suggest Pan Am. 
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The Agfa Isoly-ll take-’ perfect 
snapshots at close range Sol 
the apeiture to f/8 to get just 
the tight amount of light to 
the him Set the shutter speed 
.u 1'30 second, just fast 
enough to avoid cameia 
-shake. Shoot from a distance 
ol3in on slow him 125 
ASA - foi greater sliarpno.ss 
The losult’ A peifect close up 
sverytime 


The Agfa lsoly-11 is a gieat 
‘*“7*^®^****^ camera. You simply 
adjust sellings, distance and 
film to freeie a spoits scene 
forever, capture every detail, 
near or distant, of a 
landscape or take a perfect 
picture in dim. .soft light. 

The Agfa Isoly-ll is built to 
Ociman specifications and 
undergoes over 100 exacting 
tests. See this fine camera 
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Distributors 

AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 

Branchob nombay • Npvv Df»lhi 
^Icutta • Madras 

©Registered Tiddemaik gf Agta Govd’ert 
Aniwffp lovorkuwn Manuldcturois of 
Photographic ProdiJUs 
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Fashion fabrics that are captivating, durable and comfortable. 
Created specially for you by Binny's fabric expertise. 

An ever increasing range of colours, designs, 
plains and prints to suit your varied tastes. 


Binny blends for all occasions. 
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Allwyn Prince 165 


Only Allivyn has 
the Rill I-Bond Freezer. 
For tcister, more effieient eoolincf. 

Time it and see! 

Our Roll Bond Freezer ts absolutely _ 
unique Here the cooling tubes are not J 
placed outside the freezer as in other 
fridges They're integrated into the 
freezer walls Naturally, cooling takes 
place much faster Ice cubes form much 

quicker And the overa" operating efficiency of the 
compressor is significantly improved Today only Allwyn 
offers you this feature That's why it’s called the 

Quicker Cooler 
Other advanced ANwyn features are . 
Auto-defrost with a sell draining tray • 
High-elliciency. noiseless, super ctjinpiossor • 
Crack-proof, high impact polystyrene linei • 
A cleverly designed interior for optimum space usage • 
Free laminated fable top • 
And remember this Allwyn is the only Indian fridge with 
over 30 years of experience behind it 
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H ALIMT YM 

Better living starts with Allwyn. 

The Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works Limited 



Alitvyn. 

There's no (rthfsr fridne quite like it. 
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OPINION 



Caste kills 


T his rcf<‘rs to your covei' story on 
r’aradbiKiia und Uobiya by Sauini> 
tra Bancrjoe and Arun Ranjan ("A 
cry ot terror’, February 17) 1 feal 
the (iovcinmcpt and other political 
organisations should* try to Identify 
toe root cause of such sad incidents: 
how do meek and simple viliagers 
turn suddenly violent? One thing is 
clear—that Bihar is irretrievably 
divided on caste lines, and this Is 
he.ping the feudal lords. A similar 
incident occurred later at Punpun, in 
Pipra village on February 25. All 
those attacked were harijans ggaln. 
An4 Kumar Ojha, MotUiari. 

Rl-XENT happenings ‘at Paroabigba 
and JDoniya nave seriously threatened 
the very toaiidations of democracy 
and ttie fcoeral structure r if the state 
governments fail to discharge their 
own du'.ies o! preserving law and 
order, the pcopie will be bound to 
lose conndciice in them and naturally 
turn to the Centre lor redress. 
Guu.om Ktirnnr b’inho, Calcutta. 

THE leport inentioas that the Sup¬ 


reme Courv'a verdict was dUhonoured 
by Ham Niranjan Sharma. who was 
murdared. What action did the Bihar 
Government take to protect the 
Court a verdict? If such atAion had 
been taken, I am sure the gruesome 
murder would not have occured. 
Altar Kill U is the duty of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Central or State, to imple¬ 
ment court orders. It la uteleas 
spending taxpayers’ money on law 
courts if their verdicts are aiahonour- 
ed by the governments themselves. 
Aanaandra Mukh9rj0t, Jiiipuri. 

WHAT rtslly surprises me b that in 
a country which gave birth to huma¬ 
nists like Kabir, Guru Nanak, Sankar- 
dev and Vivekananda human liie 
itselt saems worthless. Wa lodiafis 
claim to be a pious people, in apite 
of genocides committed repeatedly in 
the name nf caate, religion eno 
language. la reality, it la vaatad in- 
tereata that are to blame for all thaae. 
Opportuniits who call tbemaalvea 
leaders are gambfing with the lives 
of innocent dtltens. 

Prattap Stn Gupta, Dicboi. 

THOUGH caste hatred has a major 
role in the butchery, the fact is that 
as long Bs India remains a Party- 
based democracy, nothing can rid her 
nf this esnrerous social trait. The 
possibility of communiata exploiting 
the situation is also imminent. 

K. 5. Ramon. New Delhi. 

THE memory of Paroabigh* bad 
hardly faded when Pipra wag id 
flames. Again harljtna were the 
viclims of this carnage. It is said 
Pipra Is an area infested with Naxa- 
lites and criminals. The harijans 
were persecuted by them since long. 
Khan Bastra, Patna. 

S«i our Pipra report —Editor 

JUST fl.- I was reading your cover 
story on Parasbiglia and Dohiya. I 
came to know about the incident at 
Pipra. Quite irrationally, 1 atarted 
counting on my fingers the number 
of carnages Bihar had seen in a brief 
one year. 

Chandraahekhar Dub«v, Bhagalpur. 


Blurred images 

M y attention has been drawn to 
•'The TV Spots Muddle" (Febru¬ 
ary 3). 1 am surprised to note that 
a publication of the Ananda Baser 
Group, which has a nistchless repu- 
lation for observing the highest ethi¬ 
cal standards in the profession of 
iourualism has allowed the publica¬ 
tion of basele.ss and malicious insi¬ 
nuations under the garb of comment 
It is mo-ct surprising that the editor 
did not .screen the article before 
actual publication 
I am not concerned with what 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha has written 
abdi|t others but as far as the Natio 

fl 


nal Council of Advertising Agencies 
(NCAA) of which 1 happen to oe the 
President, is concerneo, it Is a most 
respectable and fuliy recognised orga¬ 
nisation. All the 46 agencies which 
arc members of NGAA are accredi¬ 
ted to the lENS as well as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. No single non- 
recognlsed agency Is a full-fledged 
or associate member of NCAA. 
NCAA is aUo the only professional 
body that organised the National 
Advertising Congress In India most 
succe&sfuliv- It is singularly dedica¬ 
ted to the cause of raising the stan¬ 
dards of advertising in India. There¬ 
fore, the insinuations of the author 
with regard to NCAA are wholly un- 


Reason eclipsed 

I HAVE gone through the reporta on 
the edipse by Raghu Rai, Nirmal 
Mitra and Ajoy Bose. The display of 
ignorance and stupidity on the 
occasion of the tiotal solar ecllpae by 
even men in responsible positions has 
made us the laughing gkock of the 
civilised world. Pseudo-sdentifle re¬ 
ports on the hazards of watching the 
edipse in the Press and tHie radio 
created a sKuation of near-panic. 
During the eclipse, streets were des¬ 
erted as people everywhere abut 
themselves indoors. And we talk of 
nuclear energy and space research I 
Gautam Kumar Sinha, Calcutta. 

RAGHU RAI’s photographs of the 
eclipse were excellent. The text by 
Mr Mitra describes beautifully the 
setting and impressions of the event¬ 
ful day at Konarak. 

Shirsanka. Calcutta, 

MR MITRA has successfully brought 
out the anti-social and irrational 
nature of the practice of “pollution” 
among caste-conscious Hindus. It >a 
also dear that All India Radio was 
more keen on propagating religious 
fallacies rather than presenting 
scientihe explanations. It would be 
pertinent to quote Bertrand Russell: 
“Fear is the main source of supersti¬ 
tion and one of the main sources ot 
cruelty. To conquer fear is the begin¬ 
ning of wisdom, in the pursuit of 
truth as in the endeavour after a 
worthy manner of life,” 

V. A. Poonkodi Selvan, Thiruvaiyaru, 

THE eclipse provided welcome relief 
for those of us fed up with politics. 
This ‘celestial Idadshedding* eclipsed 
all the contemporary brouhaha, from 
Ayatollah Khomeini to Assam aliens. 
In one of his brilliant essays, “On 
comets", Bertrand Russell wrote 
about man’s curiosity in the past over 
the “appearance” and “disappearance" 
of comets. The fact is comets never 
appear or disappear. They are made 
to by superstitious men. 

Roma and Armdam Ghosh, Nagpur, 


iustified and uncalled for. 
vishwanath. President, The National 
Council of Advertising Agencies, New 
Delhi. 


Ashish Raiadhyaksha replies; 
1) Almost all the agencies mown 
to have struck it rich after the 
new accreditation rules do in 
fact belong to the National Coun¬ 
cil of Advertisina Agencies. 2) 
The NCAA has refused to support 
the Advertising Agencies Associa 
tion of India tn fighting a policy 
that ii demonstrablv dietrimenm 
to the interests of all above-board 
agencies, small or btp. 3) The im¬ 
posing sounding number of 4A 








members that the NCAA talfu of 
contains •prat^ieally none of the 
more reputed agencies, and the 
coml^ined billing df all 46 cannot 
he over 10 per cent of the total 
business placed with the media 
annuallu, some ISO crores. 

One is not trying to say that 
the 46 agencies do not nave a 
right to start their own organisa¬ 
tion. One is not —and this is im¬ 
portant—trying to side with the 
AAAI m anything more than the 
limited pointed of the particular 
issue. In fact, lack of space for¬ 
bade me from writing some more 
about the erstwhile racketeering 
of the very people who are so 
righteously renouncing corruption 
in the new system. 

Instead of so righteously accu- 
siifcrj me of ^baseless and malicious 
insinuations’ and similar high rhe¬ 
toric Mr Vishwanath might well 
have spent his time more fruit- 
fu'ly bv explaining just why his 
group has refused to side with the 
AAAI. At least that might have 
put to rest the suspicion that the 
only reason could be the benefits 
the new ssfstem appears to offer 
.some of its 46 members. 

THE article has focused very effec¬ 
tively the racket goiiiK on at Bombay 
and Delhi Ooordarshan in regard to 
the time allotted for the commercial 
advertisements and the priority in 
bookings. As alleged in the article, 
it is very shocking that the I and B 
Ministry is giving a boost to such 
backdoor methods of booking adver¬ 
tisements. Wc. on behalf of the 
viewers, small manufacturers and 
small agencies demand an enquiry. 
Members of the opposition Parties 
in Parliament should also ask for a 
thorough enquiry and help stop this 
menace, otherwise the genuine and 
small agvndes which do not want to 
be a part of such tactic; may suffer. 
Ultimvtely the middle and small 
manufacturers will find it very diffi¬ 
cult to advertise their products with 
a limited budget. 

NikhU Buch, Convener, Bombay 
Doordarshan Darshak Sangh, Bom¬ 
bay. 


What next ? 

1 ''HE book review “Domes of for¬ 
tune’’ in the February 17 issue 
was marvellous. Is your next pick the 
“Pillars of glory’’? 

Chandra Shekhar, 4Uahabad. 

1 HAD occasion to go through Alan 
Brien's book, “Domes of twtune’’ 
some piccures froni which were 
brought out in SUNDAY under the 
beading "Keeping abreast of the 
times'The book is a narrative of 
the varieties of female bteasts as 
seen from different angles. Is 
Sanskrit classics, especially Kalidasle 
Kumarasamgnawan and Vatsyayan’s 
Kamaanura, the description of female 
breasis in far more captivating. At 
one point it is said that when Brahma 
(the creator) conceived of the idea of 


THE article is obviously ‘sponsored’ 
and is a crude attempt by the few 
big advertising agenaes to iK'essu- 
rise the authorities to end the Time 
rationing’ scheme so that the mono¬ 
polistic strangebold of the agendcs 
over IV commerdals is perpetuated. 
That the author has indulged in lies 
and balfAruths is evident frrnn the 
following: Neither the author nor 
anybody else visited our firm, AD- 
WEL, nor have we ever offered to 
“manage” bookings with Chitrahaar 
out of turn to any advertisers; the 
author alleges that agendes like ours 
sprang up only during 1979 when 
the booking position of TV commer¬ 
dals became very acute. In fact, 
ADWEL got accreditation in 1975 
and prior to 1979 ADWEL booking 
of TV commerdals was about Rs 
five lakbs a year. It is now only 
about Rs two lakfas; the artide says 
that ADWEL specialises in outdoor 
advertising like hoardings. Is it a 
crime or is there any ban that out¬ 
door agencies cannot do TV adverti¬ 
sing. It will ‘shock’ the author to 
know that some of our Radio and 
TV Spots have won appredation 
from even advertisers whose accounts 
arc being handled by big agendes; 
and we do not know anything about 
ADWEL being a member of NCAA 
which, according to the author, has 
been formed by the ‘inner drde of 
agendes’. 

The booking already sent by five 
big agencies for April 1980 totals 
up to more time than the total time 
available over TV commerdals. 'This 
fact alone demonstrates that the 
monopoly racket of big agendes 
must be busted by .schemes like ’time 
rationing’. Small agendcs and adver¬ 
tisers warn the I and B Ministry to 
be aware of such blackmailing 
attempts because already the Mini¬ 
stry has succumbed, wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly to the lobbying by the big 
agencies by deciding to double the 
telecasting charges for Still Spots— 
a policy which may squeeze out both 
the small agendcs and advertisers 
from doing TV commercials because 
most of the Still Spots are booked 
by them. 

D. Sabharwal, ADWEL, Delhi. 


creating woman, he prepared a com¬ 
pound atcer decades of research, and 
lovingly named it Saunaaryam 
(beauty). After shaping all other parts 
of the female form, he was still left 
with some matter that he thought of 
using in the best possible way. He 
pondered for a while, smiled, mould¬ 
ed the matter into two bowls, and 
stuck them on two sides of the 
woman’s chest. He gazed at the creat¬ 
ion and admired it. Nowhere has the 

g rominence and charm of female 
reasts been better cbescribed as in 
Indian dassics. No less immortal 
than the poets were the gifted yet 
unsung sculptors who carved their 
dream figures in stone. Breasts dis¬ 
play all the varied charms of woman¬ 
hood. Brien’s book failed to bring 
this impression through. 

ShivoTiath Prasad, Mueaffarpur. 


Brute force 

M y blood boiled as I read the re¬ 
port “Brutality at Narainpur” 
(February 10) about the murders, rape 
and other acts of barbarism by the 
police of Independent India. The in¬ 
cident will remain a black spot in the 
history of the Indian Police force, 
which is notorious for its brutality, 
corruption and partisanship, anyway. 
The atrocities by caste Hindu^s on the 
landless harijans were definitely com¬ 
mitted with the active connivance of 
the police. The reason for such be¬ 
haviour is perhaps a belief that no 
govcrnnicnt will ever take action 
K. Romu. Bangalore. 

THE Narainpur outrage was far 
worse than any communal or ca-ste 
riot. Here the guardians of law and 
order were the criminals. Policemen, 
especially those belonging to the UP 
Provindal Armed Constabulary, are 
notorious for criminal activities. In 
her book Reason Rimed, Primil.i 
I.ewi.s, who was once a prisoner of the 
DeJhi Police, gives an authentic first¬ 
hand account of police barbarities, in¬ 
cluding the rape of petty women 
criminals. Cruelty is a general rule 
with the policy all over the country, 
Kvntala ^tta, Calcutta, 


Maiden show 

P IOUSJI writes in Khaas Baat 
(December 30, ID"?®) about llema 
Maiini that: “...she had bared her 
pretty shoulders for her very first 
. film Sapnon ka Saudagar”. Incidental¬ 
ly. this was not Hcma'.s first film. Her 
first film was in Tamil: Ethu 
Sakhyam, made in 1962 when she 
was a girl of 14 (born October 16, 
1948). 

Samir Kumar Sutradhar, Khutapura. 


Fun ? None 

T^E total of the digits of 1980 is 
A nine. Add nine to the total of 
the digit!; of any number and 
you will get the same result. 
There will be no difference. The 
“interesting feature” (“Fun withi 
numbers”, Opinion, February 70) 
Mr Ghosh has noticed is not true for 
1980 alone but any year whose 
digital total is nine. ..Judging by the 
.standard of the braintea.ser, 1 
shouldn’t be surprised tq see .you 
publish ones like: “Think up a 
number add eight to it. subtract eight, 
and you get the same number.’’ 

T. S. Venkataramani, Madras. 

“FUN with numbers” was not fun 
for me. One .should know that all 
pure numbers arc between zero and 
nine. The rest are combinations of 
the.se numbci^. Hence, adding any 
digit with aine will always add up to 
the same, number; thus 9 plus one 
equals 10, and one plus zero is one. 
Jagdlsh Rawat, Kanpur. 
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Itk; JaaaU m a atranca 
creature. It quarri^ 
when in power, it ipltts 
whaa out of power. It 
baa diaproved two com- 
theorlea : power li a great 
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cementlug force and adveraity nwkea 
•ktrange bed-fellowa. Thia fact atone 
khouid be enough to provo that 
there muat be aome Important aopo- 
economic reaaona for even the real- 
uual Janata to apht. 

The trageuy of well-wlatora of the 
Janata U Mat It la MUdnl™, 
together on the taaia of onlir dMo- 
cracy. In IMO.^demoffaey atone 
cannot be the bada of a pphtloal 
Party. It could have been, had covor 
plete aoclal, economic and 
tranquillity^ 

country. But It la__ not. In maw 
areaa, the conflict of Inttrofta ftt- 
ween diflereot a^al groupa haa 
aaaumcd auch proportlona that it la 
Hot waalbto to harmonlae the Inter- 
cata.** Such conflicta 
In fnvour of thoM «artloni which 
Hucceed In capturing political pow"; 
Partlea are inatrumenta to capture 
poiwr and demowacy la the frame¬ 
work In which thia power la uaed. It 


ia also a painful reality that with 48 
to SO per cent of the people living 
below the poverty line and with un 
atfireftsive social order under which 
Hurljans are burnt alive and culprita 
go acot free, democracy has lutlc 
meaning for a majority of our people. 

White democracy nlono cjiinot 
become the baala of a political Party. 
It can certainly become thti busia of 
a movement, it ia said that this 
ixiturn of Mrs Gandhi ha.<i once again 
made democracy a central issue in 
India. This is. perhaps, an oyer 
reaction. With Mrs Gandhi winning 
the elections, there are many who 
would like to give her the benefit of 
the doubt. But if democracy is visib¬ 
ly threatened again, what prevents 
blfferent political Parties, otherwise 
pursuing antagonistic soc ai and e^ 
nomic goals but committed to the 
democratic framework, from, coming 
together to defend JlJ 

the period between IOT5-T7 the 
CPKM) joined hands with staunch 
antl-Communlsts Ukc P. C. Sen but 
they parted company soon after Mrs 
Gandhi was out of power. A politi 
cal Party is more than a movement. 
It is possible to build up a movement 
un a one-point programme, but a 
political Party has to nave homogene¬ 
ous social and political objectives on 
a number of important issues to stay 
togeMer. Babuji, whom the "demo¬ 
cratic” Press all of a sudden wants 
to reduce to a political “untouch¬ 
able”, was sharing his inner thoughts 
when he said : “After the general 
elections (1977), 1 had misgiving.* 
about the viability of the Janata 
Party. I reasoned that people be¬ 
longing to such disparate groups as 
had come together to form the Jana¬ 
ta Party with only one common 
objective of overthrowing the Emer¬ 
gency regime would not stay toge¬ 
ther for very long.” 

In retrospect, it would not be 
proper to blame Charan Singh’s per 
sonal ambitions alone for the split 
in the Janata. His personal ambi¬ 
tions could predominate those of fhe 
Janata Party only when this coverg¬ 
ed with three other factors : a big 
fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce,. articulation of bai^ward 
castes-upper castes conflicts and a 
spate of communal riots. For two 
years, 1977 and 1978, the peasants 
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had been tfie loaer in sharing the 
national cake as the prices of their 
produce were falling and the prices 
of manufactured goods they had to 
buy, were increasing. In fact, the 
Janata Party split on the day the 
farmers had to sell their potato at 10 
paise a kilo and burn their landing 
su^rcane crops. In this situation, 
if Charan Singh had not split the 
Janata, he would have been political* 
ly finished. Similarly, with the 
sharpening of caste conflicts and 
total alienation of Muslims from the 
Janata, it was only prudent to react 
to the issues, rather than remain 
passive. 

VEN the formation 

of the Janata Party was a 

strange quirk of history. 

The disparate groups 

-;-1 which formed the Janata 

Party had been, for decades, pursu¬ 
ing antagonistic social and economic 
objectives. These were the Jana 
Sangh which had Hindu rashtra as 
its ideological cornerstone, the Con¬ 
gress (0) which was formed to give 
a rightist slant to economic poUdes, 
the Swatantra which bad been un¬ 
ashamedly pro-capitalist and pro- 
price rise, the BLD whose sole pre¬ 
occupation was to promote the inter¬ 
ests of peasant proprietors, the Lohia 
.Sodalist group which consisted of 
militant social democrats and the 
PSP which was an insipid social 
democratic Party. Thera were some 
Individuals like Jagjivan Ram, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar and M. N. Babuguna, 
wbp^ were broadly left-of-centre poli¬ 
ticians ploughing their lonely 
furrows. They came together pn- 
mariiy because they were prepared 
to compromise to an extent to 
capture power. This, however, did 
nut necessarily mean that the social 
forces they were representing had 
also got tired and were ready to sac 
rifice their interests. 

When these Parties faced difficul¬ 
ties under the Emergency, JP 
tnUuenced them and supenmposed 
on them a confused, vague and 
hypocritical slogan of ‘total revolu¬ 
tion’. The 1974 and 1975 upsurge 
against Mrs Gandhi in Bihar and 
Gujarat in essence was a backlash 
against feudal and semi-feudal forces 
resulting from the signals given to 
tamper with the system. Then, once I 
the dust settled down, it was not i 
difficult for Mrs Gfodhi to I'edaim I 
Gujarat. If she has not been so sue- i 
cessful in Bihar, It is because in the t 
meantime the badiward castes have 1 
become more articulate. JP, irres- i 
pecUve of the social forces which t 
those agitations strengthened, jump- j 
ed into the fray to utilise the move- p 
ment to serve his Utopian objective a 
of ‘total revolution.’ In 1974, in the b 
course of a discussion, JP admitted a 
that landless HariJans, poor peasants p: 
and the working dass had not joined r< 
his Bihar movement. He also admit- 
ted that students who are mostly ci 


train tba upper castes and landed 
claisas were in the forefront of the 
movement. In the vlllagoH, invariab¬ 
ly the largest landholder was the 
supporter of the JP movement. When 
questioned on how be could achieve 
total Kvolutioii with .such forces be¬ 
hind him, he gut annoyed gnd said : 
“l.et me first capture political power 
then 1 will outmanoeuvre them.” No 
wonder, JP died a frustrated man. 
This is the tragedy and fate of all 
those who cuiisider themselves to be 
above social luroes. 

Look at Babuji. He admitted that 
all along he had strong reservations 
against the ItSS. But be said : “X 
had reasoned that if I possessed the 
necessary leverage to iiiipiemcnt the 
socio-economic prograninic of the 
Janata Party, in case it came to 
power after the elections, I would 
be in a position to check and contain 
the unhealthy trend of the people 
who lacked in commitment towards 
their programme". No tears need 


we oea an interesting situation. Vaj 
payaa writes an article, then goe« to 
Nagpur and apologises. Advani as¬ 
serts, “f am proud of my HSS assoda- 
tiun”, yet he cannot stop the RSS 
from working openly against his col¬ 
league in the national executive, Mr 
Krishna Kant, and then at first agree¬ 
ing that the Jaiia Sangh leaders will 
not participate in RSS activities and 
later going back on it. No wonder in 
this situation even their best friend 
in the Janta Party, Chandra Shekhar, 
ha.s turned against Uieni. 

HE position of Jana 
Sangh ekinents becomes 
more anomalous with the 
RSS continuing to poke 

-1 its nose in purely political 

matters. Much has been said about 
Balasahetr Dfeoras’ till towards Mr."* 
Gandhi. Take another sensitive poUii- 
cal issue—the agitation in Assam 
RSS leaders have been going tc 
Assam and trying to give a communal 








be shed for Babuji for his self- 
deception, sot to speak of the wide 
benefit of the doubt granted him in 
assuming that he ever seriously 
bothered about such things. 

Of ail the groups which formed the 
Janata Party, only two, the Lok Ual 
and the Jana Sangh are sure of their 
indepeoctent strength. Hence they 
have been continuously working to 
ose that their distinct social support 
base is not obliterated in the elusive 
search to form a national party em¬ 
bracing all classes. The Lok Dal re¬ 
solved Its dilemma by walking out of 
the Janata Party. The Jana Sangh 
has been postponing the dedsiou, 
partly in the hope of capturing 
the whole of the Janata Party and 
partly because its top leadership, 
particularly, Atal Bebari Vajpayee 
and L. K. Advani have been paralysed 
by the conflict between their heart 
and head. In cooler moments they 
realise that the RSS ideology has 
reached a dead end, but because of. 
sentiments or lack of convictiom they 
cannot break away from the RSS. So 


twist to the agitation. It issued an 
offldal statement that Bengali Mus¬ 
lima should be tbrovm out and not 
Bengali Hindus, tn fact, the RSS 
imprinted on Jana 
bangii leaders that in an unguarded 

Atal Behan Vajpayee reveals his RSS 
ralours. He virtually said that the 
because It fielucd Babu- 
ivJSfnf Is not prepared to 

a^pt a Harijan as Prime Mi,lister 
There are a hundred and one. good 
reasons why the Janata failed, p,-- 
haps the most iniportanl was that it- 
seemar credentials wen- nut .ut-.-rit 
cd because of the Jana .•Jangh .simi¬ 
larly, the j^fsoiuji fiiftor wliirh went 
**S®*nst Babuji was nui Kiai ju, w.is 
a Ilarffan but the llnp^e*^■siun in- gavi 
on the eve of the etcctiuns that he 
might derecl to Mrs (;.(ndlii’.s camp 
But Viijpayeo witii his biMliniiiii<-..l 
bia.s lastiUed in him by the RSS* ideo¬ 
logy, finds fault with Babuji on the 
around that he is a Ilarijan! 

Many self-appointed ‘‘mujahids of 
democracy” feel pained at the arlicu- 




A last desperate act 


IVER since the results 
of the mid-term polls 
spelt doom for the 
Janata Party, Babu 
Jagjivan Ram had 
been thinking of the possibility 
of forming u new Party. It b 
true that the ageing leader had 
never been comfortable in the 
Janata since the very day he 
joined the Party. But Babuji’s 
innate inertia to make a move 
and his obsession to became 
Prime vMinister had always held 
him back. 

After Morarji Desai resigned 
from Prime Ministership in July, 
last year, Babuji had made a 
strong bid to replace him but 
Charan Singh beat him to the 
post. When Babuji with the help 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi manag^ 
to force the Chaudhury to resign 
in August 1979, fate in the guise 
of President Sanjeeva Reddy 
thwarted him again. 

There was still some hope lor 
the Janata Party to come to 
power in the mid-term polls. 
Although there was tremendous 
pressure from his son, Suresh 
Kumar, to come to an under¬ 
standing with Mrs. Gandhi, 
Babuji after a lot of prevarica¬ 
tion which gave jitters to the 
Janata, finally decided to stay 
on in the Party. It was only 
after the Janata rout in the 
polls, that Babuji’s hopes were 
dashed. There was very little 
left for him to continue in the 
Janata. After being paraded as 
the only able national leader, 
who ^'ould lead the country, 
Babuji was reduced by the poll 
results to the favourite 'whip¬ 
ping boy’ of various Janata poli¬ 
ticians since he had failed to 
deliver the goods- Frustrated in 
his quest for power and humi¬ 
liated every day by his Party 
colleagues, Babuji got increas¬ 
ingly desperate to leave the 
Janata. One alternative was to 
join the Congres.s (I) and Suresh 
Kumar met Sanjay Gandhi a 
number of times to work out 
some arrangement 

After one of Babuji’s chief 
lieutenants, Bhajan Lai, crossed 
over with his Government in 
Haryana, there was speculation 
about a similar move by Babuji. 
But Jagjivan Ram had no Gov¬ 
ernment to cross over with. Con¬ 
sequently, his bargaining power 
with Mrs. Gandhi was not much- 
In fact, Mrs. Gandhi was shrewd 
enough to realise that Babuji 
would be of much more use to 
her as a Trojan Horse inside the 
Janata than as a member of her 
Party which already had in¬ 
numerable contenders for power 
and position. The example of 


Bahuguna also weighed hekvUy 
on the mind of Babuji antf must 
have vitally influence hie final 
decision. Even if Babuji him¬ 
self could accept the post of a 
figurehead in the Congreas, 
Suresh Kumar was not ready to 
kill his own political fbtura ao 
soon- The meating of Bah^i’a 
supporters in late February also 
revealed that not many m«nbers 
of the Lok Sabha aM ^jya 
Sabha would follow him to the 
Congress (I). Sven bitt^ cri¬ 
tics of the RSS like Ram Dton 
and Krishna Kant came out 
against leaving the Janata Party 
hastily. 

But there was no way Babuji 
could stay on in the Party any 
longer. His attempts to raise 
the dual membership issue had 
failed to draw support from the 
anti-RSS group itself inside the 
Party. Most members of the 
Janata had some reservation or 
the other about the RSS but 
nearly all were reluctant to be 
associated with Babuji as well- 
The announcement by Babuji 
disassociating himself from the 
Janata, therefore, was the move 
of a desperate man who neither 
had a support base nor enough 
moral credibility. For the 
moment, it is highly unlikely 
that more than ten MPs would 
join Babuji’s Party. Of these 
ten, seven are members of the 
Hajya Sabha of whom four will 
retire in March, 1980. 

Babuji's attempts to draw 
people from other political 
Parties have not been particu¬ 
larly successful BO far. Although, 
there are some ip the Congress 
(U) like Rajni Patel, Priyaranjan 
Das Munshi and Purabi Mukher- 
jee who would like to unite with 
Babujii importani leaders like 
y. B. Chavan and even Congress 
president Devaraj Urs are ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to go along 
with Jagjivan Ram. There is, of 
course, no question of any asso¬ 
ciation with the lok Dal, since 
according to Babuji, Chaudhury 
Charan Singh is his worst enemy, 
even more than the RSS. The 
Left Front has been cautiously 
optimistic about the formation of 
a new Party by Babuji, but 
apart from She odd electoral ad¬ 
justment for the Assanbly elec¬ 
tions, they are not expected to 
associate too much with it. For 
the moment, emergence of 
Suresh Kumar on the political 
horizon will be a major aspect of 
Babuji’s Party. According to 
sources close to Babuji. he will 
be given an important position 
in the Party and will look after 
the organisation. 

AJOY BOSE 




Nanaji Deshmukh 


tatiou ol the contradictions within the 
opposition. They think that unless 
there is a Congress-type all-India, all- 
class Party, Mrs Gundhi’s challenge 
cannot be met. Mrs Gandhi is certain' 
ly a big beneficiary of the historical 
legacy of the nationalist movement. 
"The Congress had retained substan¬ 
tially its multi-class support base for 
D number of years after Indepen¬ 
dence. The first signs of a big erosion 
in this base became visible in 1%'7. 
The lost ground was sought to be re 
vived ill 1969. However, the 1971, 
1977 and IJWO election results have 
proved that the conimiUed support 
base of the Congress has con.sidcrably 
shrunk. If it won the elections in 
1971 and 1900 it was because of a 
wave and floating votes. These float¬ 
ing votes can desert the Congress (I) 
as easily as they came over to it. The 
Congress of today has been most 
.shabbily put together by Mrs Gandhi 
and her son. Such an organisation will 
be swept off its feet in the event of a 
mild adverse current. Further, a party 
which is sought to be made a pale 
version of the Congress will not be 
durable. Janata’s additional handicap 
is that it is looked upon as being, 
more rightist than the Congress (I). 
It could not discard its image even 
by electing Chandra Shekhar as its 
president. Stability in Indian politics 
will come only when Parties are 
formed on the basis of relatively 
homogeneous social groups. Attempts 
to keep the support of tlie poorest and 
the richest In the country can suc¬ 
ceed o-ily temporarily. This is ^cause 
class formations among the poorer 
sections have become more distinct 
and their degree of articulation is in¬ 
creasing. The national cake is too 
small to be shared equitably between 
the rich and the pour. 

It is, therefore, not accidental that 
ill the last decade only the left move¬ 
ment in pockets of West Bengal and 
Kerala has proved to be the most du¬ 
rable political force. Unlike other 
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rartiu ^ not oonoeiitrited oa re^ 
utively homogeofloui Mdal forces, 
.The only other Party which has stood 
Its ground, aibeit in a limited man* 
ner, is the Lok Dai but the tragedy 
-of the Lok Dal ia that by reflecting 
peasant Individualism and parodiia- 
Him, Its leaders have become Inher* 
ently incapable of broadening its sup¬ 
port base. This was amply illustrated 
during Charan Singh’s six-month 
tenure as Prime Minister. The Lok 
Dal has, perhaps, readied Its limits. 
On its own, it cannot go very far 
from what it achieved in the last 
parliamentary election. But the pea¬ 
santry can be a very useful political 
“cannon fodder’’ in an alliance among 
relatively homogeneous sodal forces. 
Unfortunately. Charan Singh and his 
Jat and ahir brigade articulate pea¬ 
sant proprietor-landless Harijan con¬ 
tradictions more than contradictions 
between the peasantry and the trad¬ 
ers and the peasantry and industrial 
capitalism. This naturally limits the 
scope of an alliance in whidi Charan 
Singh Is a major partner. 

T IHE stability in the Party 
system could come ouiy 
It a new chapter is open¬ 
ed. Objectively, there is 
I scope fpr a rightist J'arty 
whiclf OQUtd articulate the interests 
of the proprietory classes and of a 
sodal democratic Party. Potenualities 
for a rightist Party should not be ig¬ 
nored. in the last 30 years of economic 
development, the propertied classes 
have expaaued both m tbs urban and 
rural areaa With the aboUiion of the 
samindari system and the green re¬ 
volution, the Institution of peasant 
proprietorship up uo the miudle tarmer 
level has cuusohdaied. Even though 
the propertied classes are still in a 
minority, they wield considerable po¬ 
litical influence because of their eco¬ 
nomic strength. It is a safe bet that 
Mrs Gandhi is the most trusted and 
enlightened representative of the pro¬ 
pertied classes. On the other hand, the 
left of the West Bengal and Kerala 
variant Is showing no sign of rising 
to the occasion and filling the va¬ 
cuum at the national levei. At the 
moment one can see an alternative 
only in ternu of personalities. Those 
who have potentialities are Babuji, 
Chanura Shekhar and Devarai Urs. 
H. N. Bahuguna, who is sulfcing In 
the ConMss (I), could be a dark 
horse. Ulifortunately. Y. B. Chgvan 
has shown no promise in the last 
three years. Apart from public sta¬ 
ture, what will matter Is perception 
and perseverance. Sodallsts can play 
an Important role in huiUUng a na¬ 
tional alternative since sodeliita 
have nothing to lose except their se¬ 
cond class dtisenship status In the 
Janata and the Lok DaL 
One has to reoondle onoself to tbe> 
fact that the entire process will take 
some time to he set into motion. In 
thb short run perhaps more defeats 
and frustrations are In store, At¬ 
tempt s to secure instant relief by 
having either a hold-ail unity or elec¬ 
toral adjustments will not succeed 
much. Many commentators prove 
their point by reeling off voting per¬ 


centage HgureiT of the last parliamen- 
tiry electrons. But in political arith- 
.metlc, two plus two is rarely four, 
it is either live or three. It 
is five when there is adjust¬ 
ment or unity of relatively 
homogeneous sodal forces, ft 
is three when sodal forces are anta¬ 
gonistic In the context of articula¬ 
tion of current issues. At the moment 
there Is no Emergency-type Issue 
which will relegate normal sodal and 
economic antagonism in sodety to the 
background. When caste articulation 
has been taken to such a pitch, can a 
Rajput be made to virte for a back¬ 
ward caste Lok Dal candidate? 
Similarly, will a chammar who 
voted for the Janata in the last 
election in the hope of Bebuji be¬ 
coming Prime Minister, vote for 
the Lok Dal candidate In the coming 
Assembly electioniT The experience 
of the recent parliamentary by-elec¬ 
tions is not very encouraging. Rough¬ 


ly qwafclng, the potion will be like 
tnis. If the Lok Dal can^date is of 
the badiward caste then the Janata, 
will be able to transfer onlV 40 per 
cent of Its votes for him and the ba¬ 
lance of 60 per cent may m to the 
Congress (I). If the Lok Dal candi¬ 
date Is a non-backward caste person 
then that 40 per cent may. Incieaae 
to 45 or 50 per cent.. The Lok Dal, 
perhaps, may be in a better position 
than the Janata to transfer the bul}c 
of its votes to a Janata candidate In 
the event of an electoral alliance. 
Sinos the Assembly elections are no^ 
round the corner, it may not be feat 
sibln to escape some ad hoc response 
to the compulsions of elections. This 
ad hodsm wilL however, lead now¬ 
here. So, sooner rather than later, 
consdous attempts will have to be 
made to open a nsw political chapter 
in India without which a degree of 
durability cannot be Imparted to the 
Party system. 


Countdown 
to the split 

By AJOY BOSE 




FEW weeks after the 
mid-ferm poll results 
were announced, at a 
Janata Party high com-i 
. mand meeting dTscusslng 
the elociion toyt of the pariy, the 
ever ebullient and sometimes pro¬ 
found Piloo Mody made a sudden 
intervention. “Can anybody here 
tell me why the Janata Party won 
in 1977” 7 he asked. There was an 
embarrassed silence. “See t There 
is no answer,” continued the 
Janata member, “we do not know 
why we won in 1977. And we 


don’t know why we lost In 1980. 
What's the point in a post¬ 
mortem 

For the Janata Party, history has 
been indeed repeating itself accord¬ 
ing to the classical Marxian dic¬ 
tum, the first time ae tragedy and 
the second time as farce. When 
Chaudhury Charan Singh, Baj 
Narain, iMadhu Lim^e and Oeorge 
Fernandes left the Party last July, 
many Janata politicians including 
some senior leaders claimed that 
after the ‘defectors’ left, ^ Party 
would be far more cohesive. In fact, 



most scribes had pamted the Chau- 
dhury as the villain of the piece 
and reduced the whole Party split 
to the political ambitions of Charan 
Singh and other ‘defectors'. The 
bitter in-flghting among the various 
political groups m the Janatu 
Party which continues till today, 
has completely demolished this 
myth. 

The portents of an impending 
crisis in the Janata Party were 
clear even in January just a few 
weeks after Mis Gandhi was back 
in the chair. RS.S chief Balasaheb 
Ocoras made an impassioned plea 
to her exprc.ssing his and his orga¬ 
nisation’s full .support lo her “even 
if she did not want it" At the 
same time, there was growing cri¬ 
ticism amidst the Janata ranks of 
the two erstwhile pillars of the 
Party- the RSS and the charisma 
of Babu Jagjivan Ram 

The Janata Party had gone into 
the mid-term polls with Babuji as 
the head and the RSS as the tail. 
Jagjivan Ram was expected to pro¬ 
vide the charisma and the RSS its 
muscle and organisation. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Janata Party, the 
head repelled instead of attracting 
while the tail, if it wagged at all, 
did so for Mrs. Gandhi. 

The consequent rout of the 
Janata Party in the polls thorefore 
also resulted in a major loss of 
face for both Babuji as well as the 
RSS. Balasaheb s public support to 
Mrs. Gandhi and increasing reports 
of Babuji acting as her Trojan 
Horse in the Party, further vitiated 
the atmosphere in the Janata. 
Ironically, the two groups in the 
Party most bitterly opposed to 
each other were Babuji and the 
Jana Sangh constituent. While 
leaders like Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
Nanaji Deshmukh and Sundar 
Singh Bhandari increasingly blam¬ 
ed the failure of the Janata Party 
on Babuji and privately abused 
him as "unreliable and Mrs. Gan¬ 
dhi's stooge", Jagjivan Ram and 
his friends did not spare the RSS 
in both private and public dis¬ 
cussions. 

Even the arbitrary dissolution of 
the nine State Assemblies by Mrs. 
Gandhi failed to contain the grow¬ 
ing rift between the different con¬ 
stituents of the Janata Party. On 
the very day after the dissolution, 
Babuji indicated the extent of his 
alienation from the Janata Party. 
In a surprise statement in Kanpur, 
Babuji announced that he was call¬ 
ing a meeting of his supporters on 
February 23 to decide whether he 
should stay in the Party. He also 
announced that the Janata Party 
will not enter into electoral pacts 
with any of the Opposition Parties. 
Furious at this public statement by 
Babuji, other constituents of the 
Janata Party reacted strongly. 
Surendra iMohan refuted Babuji's 
statement on electoral adjustments 
with opposition parties the next 
day saying that this was not the 
ofBlcial Party line. 


On February 20 Chandra 
Shekhar went even further to 
hint that he would not mind 
Babuji leaving the Party. He said 
that he could not understand the 
piopntty behind Babuji's calling a 
separate meeting of his supporters. 
Atal Behari Vajpayee was even 
more categorical. "Those who want 
to leave the Party need not invent 
excuses for it," he said, reacting to 
Babuji’s letter to his supporters 
which accused the RSS of working 
for Mis. Gandhi. On ’Febiuary 23 
and 24 over 200 supporters of 
Babuji met and bi.tterly criticised 
the RSS and most speakers were 
unanimous that it was not possible 
for Babuji to continue in the 
Janata Party. TJie few who tried 
to advise a less hasty course were 
shouted down. Among them were 
Ram Dhan and Krishan Kant, both 
bitter critics of the RSS but who 
sUll maintained that Babuji should 
not leave the party. "Mrs. Gandhi 
IS the biggest authoritarian,’’ said 
Ram Dhan but thi.s was greeted 
with boos and jeers from most of 
the audience among whom were 
interestingly some who had already 
joined the Congressfl). Meanwhile, 
SIX Janata leaders including Ashok 
Mehta, H. M. Patel, N. G. Goray, 
Ravindra Verma. S. iM. Joshi and 
Gauri Shankar Rai—all belonging 
to the Congress (O) and Socialist 
constituent, urged Chandra Shekhar 
to take action against Babuji. An 
emergency Janata Parliamentary 
Party meeting was called on Feb¬ 
ruary 25 to take a deci;sion on 
Babuji’s activities. 

Just as it seemed sure that 
Babuji would either be thrown out 
of the Party or leave it himself, he 
did a sudden volte face. In a sur¬ 
prise move which left Party 
politicians and newspaper scribes 
completely bewildered, Babuji at¬ 
tended the Parliamentary Board 
meeti.ng on Febiuary 25, and ex¬ 
pressed his regrets for criticising 
Janata leaders like Chandra She¬ 
khar and Vajpayee. The uncondi¬ 
tional apology took the wind out of 
the sails of Babuji’s critics and the 
Board meeting ended on an ami¬ 
cable note- The same night, however, 
Babuji did yet another somersault. 
In a letter to Chandra Shekhar, he 
raised the question of dual mem¬ 
bership again and asked the Party 
president to settle the issue imme¬ 
diately. Jagjivan Ram said that he 
and his supporters would not 
compromise on the ‘RSS connection’ 
of some of the Janata leaders, 
particularly since the RS8 had 
worked for Mrs Gandhi in the polls 
and even after the rout of the 
Janata, extended public support to 
her. 

The crisis in the Party started all 
over again. Next morning, L. K. 
Ad van i wrote a strong letter to 
Chandra Shekhar expressing his 
and the Jana Sangh constituents 
anger and regret about charges of 
“dual loyalty ’ raised by Babuji. In 
protest the Jana Sangh members 


boycotted the National Executive 
and the Parliamentary Board meet¬ 
ing. Instead the Jana Sangh 
members held an emergency meet¬ 
ing at Advani's house where 
softliners like Advani and Vajpayee 
were hauled up by Jana Sangh 
workers and leaders for compro¬ 
mising on the RSS issue. At one 
point in the meeting, most of the 
members wanted Advani to declare 
immediately that they would quit 
the Janata and form a separate 
Party. Among tho.se who favoured 
leaving the Janata were Sundar 
Singh Bhandari, Kushabhao Thakre 
and S. P. Mathur. Nanaji Desh¬ 
mukh, although otherwise a RSS 
hardliner was trying tp follow a 
middle path. For perhaps the first 
time in its history, the Jana Sangh 
rank and file publicly expressed its 
anger with some major leaders. 
Men like Vajpayee, Advani, and 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat were 
abused openly as “impotent political 
stooges’’ who have been selling the 
Party and the RSS for paltry 
Ministerial privileges. The workers 
reminded these leaders that what¬ 
ever political status they enjoyed it 
was because of their connection 
with the RSS. The leadere were 
told categorically that unless they 
were able to stop the "canard 
against the RSS" by Janata leaders, 
they would either have to quit the 
Janata or the HSS as well as most 
of the Jana Sangh workers would 
di.sown them. 

Meanwhile at the Parliamentary 
Board meeting, the militant mood 
of the Jana Sangh constituent had 
scared most of the other constitu¬ 
ents cf the Janata Parly tempora¬ 
rily. A sudden departure by the 
Jana Sangh group could well mean 
the disintegration of the Party. 
While many of them were secretly 
of exactly the same opinion as 
Babuji, they were eager to bring 
about a compromise formula to 
save the Party. Most of them were 
furious with Babuji for antagonis¬ 
ing the Jana Sangh constituent, and 
Chandra Shekhar himself was of 
the opinion that Babuji, had become 
a first rate liability to the Party. 
The Parliamentary Board refused 
to pgss Babuji’s demand for the 
Jana Sangh to completely dissociate 
with the RSS- Instead they took a 
softer line and wanted a solution to 
be worked out on the basis of the 
July 1979 formula which called for 
office-bearers of the Janata Party 
and Members of Parliament and 
State Legislatures, not to take part 
in the day-to-day activities of the 
RSS. Hoping that it would placate 
the Jana Sangh constituent, Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar sent a strongly worded 
letter to Babuji the same night, 
criticising hyn for shifting his ear¬ 
lier stand and for his “unbecoming 
behaviour as a responsible member 
of the party". The next day Babuji 
resigned from the leadership of the 
Janata Parliamentary Party in pro¬ 
test and from all ijidications, it 
seemed that it was only a matter 



of time that he would either be 
thrown out of the Party or leave it 
himself. 

Babuji’s departure has already 
signalled the start of the disinte¬ 
gration of the Party. Seven 
members of the Rajya Sabha 
including Dinesh Singh, Gaiipat 
Bhagat, Subedar Prabhu Singh, 
Shivendra Singh," Nathu Singh and 
N. P. Naidu are expected to leave 
with him. Two members of the 
Lok Sabha, Satadev Singh and 
Nihal Singh are also likely to fol¬ 
low Babuij. There is also a strong 
feeling that the Bihar strongotan 
and pJk Sabha Member Satyendra 
Narain Singh along with his two 
family member MPs might leave 
the Janata Satyen Babu is 
particularly upset at>out the way 
RSS workers behaved in his consti¬ 
tuency during the mid-term polls. 
He has already written a letter to 
Chandra Shekhar complaining 
about how the RSS worked against 
him and has even submitted a list 
of workers who tried to defeat him. 
If Satyendra NTarain Singh leaves 
the Janata, the Party would hardly 
be left with any base to fight the 
coming Assembly elections in Bihar. 
^Th^rest^^oMheJParj^j^i^also 


singularly unhappy. The Socialists 
are a divided lot. On one hand is 
Surendra Mohan who is not all 
happy at the prospect of remaining 
in a Party dominated by the Jana 
Sangh constituent. He is very keen 
on Chandra Shekhar working out 
an arrangement to revive the old 
Janata but this time without the 
Jana Sangh. Madhu Dandavate is 
against such an arrangement,* how¬ 
ever, and is keen that the Janata 
Party remains in its own. Danda¬ 
vate has hopes that his name might 
be proposed to cither replace Ba- 
buji as the leader of ‘he Parliamen¬ 
tary Party or as the president of 
the Janata. Dandavate feels that 
the Janata cannot do without the 
Jana Sangh constituent for the pre¬ 
sent and is willing to co-exist with 
it. The Socialists are further con¬ 
fused by the efforts of Raj Narain 
and Madhu Limaye to reconvene 
Socialists of all Parties together 
and work out the parameters or a 
new Party or united democratic 
front. Surendra Mohan is report¬ 
edly very keen on this idea. The 
Congress (O) constituent is not 
quite sure what to make of Morar- 
ji’s new bid for leadership in the 
Part^^nd^^^oUticalcomAack^M]^ 


'The RSS has a secret 
alliance with 
the Congress (I)' 


JAGJIVAN RAM tells A. N. PRABHU in an 
exclusive interview 


; Wr/uld you tell us 
about the new Party you 
propose to form? 

A: TUe idea is to have 
a sirfong opposition Pariy. 
which will be secular, wiach wilt be 
free from casteist and communal in¬ 
fluences and will be working for the 
establishment of a .socialist siMcty. 
The talk at present is authoritaria¬ 
nism. Any opposi-.ioii Party which is 
democratic cannot toleiatc any con¬ 
centration of power in ttie honds of 
either an individual or a group of in¬ 
dividuals. That is a negation of 
democracy. All my life, I have stood 
and worked for democracy. Any in¬ 
fringement of democratic nmins with 
have to be resisted and f will always 
be ready to resist any such tendency. 
Any Party L am associated with will 
stand for democracy and will resist 
all efforts to concentrate power, either 
political or economic, in the hands of 
individuals, groups or classes. It will 
fight authoritarianism relentlessly. 

Q: In your staternmt of March 7 
announcing your decision to split the 
Janata Party, you had sold, and I 
quote: “It seems as if they (HSS) 
had u secret alliance wUh the Con¬ 
gress (I). Do you have any concrete 


instance to substantiate this? 

A: Yes, it is not just inference 
As a matter of fact, this was based 
on a statement that was made by 
the ex-Chief Minisler of Gujarat who 
issued it (the statement) immediate¬ 
ly after Mr Balasaheb Deorcs’ state¬ 
ment. I have been drawing upon the 
statement of the ex-Chief Minister of 
Gujarat who has been very close to 




Desai has completely forgotten his 
pledge last year to retire from ac¬ 
tive politics and has been making 
frantic visits to almost every Jana¬ 
ta leader’s house to further his 
position of becoming the leader of 
the Janata Parliamentary Party. 
While Morarji is himself not a 
member of Parliament, he is quick 
to point out the example of Mrs 
Gandhi who was leader of the Con- 

§ ress Parliamentary Party without 
eing an MP- Morarji reportedly 
met the Rajmata of Gwalior also 
and asked her to plead his case to 
the Jana Sangh constituent for its 
support. And presiding over this 
huge mess that is the Janata Party 
today, is a sad, confused and em¬ 
bittered Chandra Shekhar. For the 
moment he is playing for time. He 
admits that the ‘dual membership’ 
issue cannot be put into cold stor¬ 
age. He also knows that most of 
the present-day Janata politicians 
have become completely redundant- 
What he hopes is for a national 
Party with a popular base and pro¬ 
gressive ideology. What he nas, 
however, is a disintegrating Party 
which could be wiped out com¬ 
pletely after the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. 


the Jana Sangh (and is so) even at 
present. In his subsequent statement 
he has ■ declared that he would con¬ 
tinue with his combination with the 
Jana Sangh in Gujarat. Besides there 
are many evidences to this effect right 
from the days since Mr BalraJ 
Madhok came out from the Jana 
Sangh. 

Q: But the Jana Sangh people 
say that Mr Deoras was not correctly 
reported... 

A: But Mr Deoras himself has not 
contradicted K. The whole thing is, 
when such a thing appears in news¬ 
papers, it is taken as correct until it 
Is contradicted. Until now that state¬ 
ment or interview has not been con¬ 
tradicted by Mr Balasaheb Deoras. 

Q: But there had been perSisent 
reports also about your alleged talks 
with Congress (I) leaders prior to the 





{art Loft SabfMi tltctioni. 

A: There are certain persons who 
are always interested, and some news¬ 
papers also in spreading canards. I 
don’t know whether they have been 
chartered by some Parties or agencies 
to malign me. Just the day I had 
held a Press conference, the next day 
comes the Htmiusian limes (with 
some allegations or speculations). I 
think some .ot the newspupers have 
been entrusted with the work of 
maligning me on thi.s score. Such 
allegations hud been made for the 
past few months bui 1 continue where 
1 was. In view ot that experience... 
for people to go on repeating the 
falsehood...Everyday it was coming... 
Everytning was iaisined. Still they 
persisted... 

Q: Yiyu also say m your March 7 
statement that the “nation is today 
confronted with an array of grave 
dangers...” It is nearly two months 
since the new Government has coma 
into power. Do you feet this Govern¬ 
ment will be able to meet these 
dangers you spoke about'/ 

A; The problems are very grave 
and great and the problems are 
diflicult for any Government. I will 
not judge the competence or success 
or failure of this Government on the 
basis of functioning of the last two 
months. 1 will give them more time. 
But the style of functioning on autho¬ 
ritarian lines is evident. 

Q; you have also said in your 
statement that there is a "total lack 
of clear formulation of ideological or 
programmaiic policies of the Gov- 
emment". Would you elaborate? 

A: Up till now nothing has come. 
If it comes then 1 can elaborate. We 
are faced with a grave economic crisis. 
Up till now no formulavion has come 
from the Government as to hovv they 
are going to surmount these difficul¬ 
ties and when it (the formulation) 
comes, it should cover both the ideo¬ 
logical and the programmatic...But 
nothing has come. 

Q: Ycur statement also talks of 
the nation’s moral and economic 
strength having already been danger¬ 
ously dep.eted through total uncon¬ 
cern and incompetence of the preced¬ 
ing Government. In this connection, 
could you elaborate what should be 
our attitude, approach and policy 
towaids our neighbouring countries 
in general and m regard to the 
Afghan question in particular, with 
reference to the rule of the super 
powers? 

A: I have always held that success 
or failure ot tne foreign policy ot any 
Government would depend upon wnat 
relations it has with its immediate 
neighbours, there is no use of hav¬ 
ing friendly relations with remote 
countries without striving hard to 
have good relations with our imme¬ 
diate neighbours. 1 have always held, 
and 1 stick to it, that we must strive 
hard to have good relations with our 
immediate neign'oours. Fortunately, 
we are a much larger country both 
in size and in population and r.nlur- 
ally <hc responsibility of a larger 
country is greater insofar as friendly 
reiaiiOns are concerned. Because 
16 


I think sonfte newspapers 
have been entrusted with 
the task of maligning me. 

some concessions by a bigger Party 
are regarded as a generous gesture 
whereas any concession by a smaller 
country is regarded as surrender 
We must have good relations with 
those countries. The Afghan ques¬ 
tion has brought big powers on the 
border ot India and escalation would 
be of great consequence to our 
country. I therefore demand that 
the presence of all foreign powers— 
dirert or indirect — in Afghanistan 
should be immediately withdrawn as 
a first step. I have said nothing 
new. We have repeated it at Inter¬ 
national forums., 

Q: I here has been talk of an 
atltance between various Parlies for 
the coming nine Assembly elections. 
You have said you would have noth¬ 
ing 10 do with castetst Parties. What 
ttb„ut others ? 

A; Newspapers bring all sorts of 
reports about adjustments of seats 
bciween various Parties. Nothing 
concrete, it appears, has been achiev¬ 
ed op till now in this direction. It 
would be a good thing if multiplicity 
of cundidaves of political Parties is 
avoided. Of course, in this country 
you cannot rule out the possibility of 
a large number of Independents. It 
would be a good thing if political 
parties can evolve something to 
avoid this division of votes and seve- 
.ral contestants and Parties. 

Q.' In view of your coming out 
from the Janata Parly on the com¬ 
munal issue, do you visualise the 
possibility of all former Congressmen 
from other Parties coming together 
to form a solid block of ex- 
Congressmen ? 

A; Well, there is, I think... 1 
would put it. not immediately, but 
in the course of time. Not imme¬ 
diately. 

Q: Do you think it would have 
been belter if you had come out of 
the Janata Party immediately after 
the mid term election results were 
known without so much of mudsling- 
ing we witnessed during the last two 
and a half months? 

A: Well, It would have been bet¬ 
ter. But I did not want at that time 
to take any stop merely on gossips 
and rumours unless f was myself 
convinced that a part of the rumour 
waa correct. 

0 : You have said that you did 
not leave the Janata Party in the 
midst of the elections because that 
would have been unethical. The 
question being asked is whether it 
was ethical for you to have left the 
Congress in 1977 in the midst of the 

i do not think Suresh 
Kumar will have a big say 
in the new Party. 


electione 7 

A; 1977 was not a comparable 
year on any account and In 1977 
when I left, nobody was sure that 
the Janata Party was going tp win 
... It was a grave risk that 1 had 
taken but there are all sorts of peo¬ 
ple today who can be made to write 
all sorts of things. I have seen one 
of the columnists writing that In 1977 
I made calculations before I left... 

Q; What do you think of the 
credibility of Indian politicians in 
general ? 

A: W'ell, the last two years has 
been a period of uncertainty, equl- 
vocalion and generally of non-per¬ 
formance in several fields and if peo¬ 
ple are angry, that is quite justifi¬ 
able. , • 

Q: Do you think Suresh Kumar 
will have a big say m the new 
Parly you propose to form ? 

A: T don’t think so. The thing 
that Suresh has been doing, in the 
case of others might have brought 
him praise. He was offered . a 
m'n*ster*hip in Bihar in Mr Gafoor’s 
Cabinet. And even without ronsult- 
ine me he declined to accept it at a 
point when the invitation was given 
to him for the «wearine-in ceremony. 
Wh»n the oarliamentarv board de¬ 
cided In 1977 to give him a ticket 
for Rajva Sabha. he declined at 
that time. This year, many people 
wanted him to contest a seat for the 
Lok Sabha but he declined. All 
these things should have brought 
praise in the case of sons of others. 
But because he happens to be my 
friend—my son—and there are In¬ 
terested parties to malign me, he 
also ij maligned without any Justifi¬ 
cation. His credentials are these. 
In the 1977 elections, Suresh Kumar 
worked very hard for the success of 
the Janata Party, and without any 
reward. Then somebody complained 
tnat he was against my joinMig the 
Ministry. If fie was against his 
fattier joining the Morarji Ministry, 
it should go to his credit, not to his 
dbcredii. All these things. How 
many sons are there to persuade 
tneir fathers not to join a Minis¬ 
try? 

Q: I have been seeing you 
Babuji far so many years right from 
my cub reporter days. Are you con-, 
fident of leading a new Party? 

A: Today this counU'y stands in 
need of a political Party which, aa 1 
have said earlier, stands for demo¬ 
cracy and will not permit any in¬ 
fringement of the democratic norms. 
The Party should be secular, secular 
not in the accepted sense that it 
should not be communal. In the 
complicated so'cial structure of this 
country, casteism 1$ a factor which 
should be rickonhd with. Such a 
party should be free from caste as 
well as communal bias. Ours is a 
poor country. Socialism can only 
ensure to the vast masses, labouring 
classes, a status in society and ade¬ 
quate reward for their labour. We., 
have to restore the dignity of labour 
which was there at one time in our 
own country. Labour was not only 
respected but even worshipped. 





''Dual membership can't be 
put in cold storage" 


The Janata Party president CHANDRA SHEKHAR 
told AJOY BOSE 




HOW do you see the 
developmerUa in the Jo- 
fiota Party m the past 
few weehs? 

A: Quite disturbing. 1 
did not expect that these develop¬ 
ments would take place after sudi a 
crushing defeat. It is human nature 
that at a time of calamity or (in a) 
adverse position people try to ding 
together and face the challenges uni¬ 
tedly. But there are certain people 
within the Party who cannot resolve 
their differences. This can only be 
explained as an excuse for some peo¬ 
ple to get away frgpi the Party— 
that is the only explanation 1 have. 1 
don’t understand the logic behind 
their attitudes. The only logic is that 
they want some pretext to leave the 
Party. 

Q; There is a feeting that you are 
the only link holding a dismtegrating 
Party together. How long do you 
think you can do so? 

A; I don't think this would be a 
correct analysis. The fact is that it is 
not a disintegrating Party. This Party 
was never united or cohesive in the 
past. Many elements came together 
after the Elmergency and luckily they 
got power—I think (that) was the 
uniting factor. Now that there is no 
power, in the face of defeat, all of 
them are feeling fru.stratcd. Well not 
all of them, but many of them are 
feeling frustrated. Thpy are fighting 
against each other. But I am not the 
only link, there are many workers 
who arc determined to continue their 
tight against authoritarianism and 
they are the real source of strength 
of the Janata Party. Individuals are 
important, but tb<'V arc not as impor¬ 
tant as you presume them to be. 

(?; You mean that if certain indi- 
viauals leave the Party, it mil help 
the Party to be coheswe? 

A: I can’t tell you about the in¬ 
dividuals, but people who don’t (have) 
ti-eir hearts (in) running the Party, 
who du not have the patience and 
endurance to face the difficult days, 
leave the Party. That really does not 
add to the problems .of the Party but 
in many ways solves the problems of 
the Party. II .you are facing a difficult 
period, there is no point in frittering 
away your energy in fighting against' 
each other. 

Q: If Babuji leaves the Party, 
would it help in making a mare 
cohesive Janata Party? 

A : I can’t say. Just by Babuji 
leaving the Party, you can’t make 
the Janata Party more cohesive, 
tor this you have to go through a 
period of struggle. You have to go 
a long way to make the Party cohe¬ 


sive, Only Jagjivan Ram going out 
will not solve the sKuation. There 
are other factions which (can) make 
problems in the Party. 1 don’t think 
some individuals going out or some 
individuals coming in will make the 
Party more united. 

Q; Has the dual membership 
issue been put in the cold storage 
for the moment? 

A: It can’t be put into cold 
storage. It has become a live issue. 
Both sides have taken rigid atti¬ 
tudes. There are people who have 
real apprehensions about the func¬ 
tioning of the KSS. This is nothing 
new. They have had these appre¬ 
hensions in the past. In the begin- 
ing, r tried to strike a compromise 
on that issue and if you remember 
in July, 1979 when the split was 
there, I met Balasaheb Deoras. 1 
was coming from Madras and he 
was kind enough to come to Nagpur 
airport and we had a brief talk for 
20 minutes. 1 tried to persuade him 
that this has created an apprehen¬ 
sion in the minds of certain people 
and why doesn’t he himself say that 
those who are Members of the 
Legislature or Parliament or office¬ 
bearers of the Janata Party will not 
take part in the activities of the 
RSS. He agreed to that formulation 
and he said at that time that if 1 
made such an announcement he 
would not have any object'on be¬ 
cause the power was there and 
everybody v/as trying to find some 
solution to the problem. 

Now the same solution was sug¬ 
gested at the recent national execu¬ 
tive, and unfortunately, our Jana 
Sangli friends, 1 moan former Jana 
Sangh; friend.s, took a very rigid 
posture. . Ijfiter they, made sonic 
gesture that they were ready to 



think over it but it was as if it was 
a great concession they were best¬ 
owing upon some friends in order 
to save the Party. But at this 
moment if they go on saying that 
their first loyalty is to the RSS and 
only their political loyalty is to the 
Janata Party, it becomes yery difli- 
riilt to know where is the line bet¬ 
ween political loyalty and their 
loyalty to the RSS. That is the 
apprehension in the minds of certain 
people. So unless and until there 
is some desire on both sides to 
strike a compromise, 1 think it will 
go on agitating the minds of the 
people and will go on creating 
trouble for the Party. I don’t fhmk 
that the dual membership can be 
put in the cold storage. A decision 
will have to be taken this way or 
that. 

Q: I believe that there have been 
a number of complaints by Janata 
Parly members that the RSS worked 
against the Party. Why did these 
people expect the RSS to work for 
them in the first place? 

A: They should not have. That 
was wrong on their part. This is 
what I told them. If you want the 
RSS to be delinked from the Party, 
why should they also want the RSS 
to work for them? That was a ridi¬ 
culous position. I don’t understand 
the mind of these people. That is 
why I say even these p<mple are not 
quite serious about their stand on 
the RSS. But I am ready to give 
concessions to these people for such 
frivolous attitudes to this issue. I 
think that this problem will remain 
because you know, the RSS is no 
ordinary organisation. It is. very 
highly organised institution, and 
they have a day-to^ay function 
cvervwhere. Whether they have an 
impart on the society, right or 
wrong, whether the apprehensions 
are genuine or not, I shall not go 
into that. So it is bound to agitate 
the minds of people at every ciudal 
moment. This thing should be 
cleared up — that is what I feel 

Q: Why do you think the framer 
Jana ^angh leaders are not ready 
to snap their links with the RSS? 

A : The whole thing is that thwe 
is a feeling among people that the 
RSS is an organisation of a band of 
workers. Everybody wants to uti¬ 
lise tlieir services for political ad¬ 
vantage. Whether they belong to 
the erstwhile Jana Sangh or they 
don’t, everybody wants to cash *n ^ 
the organised capacity of the RSS. 
But when the question comes of the 
app'rehension in the minds of the 
minorities that has been CTeatw 
because of the long history of the 
RSS, they have not been able to 
swallow that. That is the whole 
problem. They want to take the 
advantage but they are not reMy to 
take the odium of what the RSS has 
been known in the country for such 
a long time. 
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DidJP clear the RSS7 


By BHOLA CHATTERJI 


F the Jana Sangh faith¬ 
ful is a "fascist, then 
1 too am a fascist": wtio 
couid have possibly said 
that way back in early 
1975V PariiauarJy, wiien the Jana 
Sangh was wont to make a fetish of 
its anti-secular-obscurantist-authorl- 
larian poiititai ideology? Who else 
biu a niui'biilii (.oiiimunalist Hindu, 
V*’.i /vo'ii-i '/I^ay in retort. 
Woi, v'ju "o'.. guessed wrong. U 
was none oiiiei than Jayaprakash 
N.irjyaa who made that statement. 
Thi.s, i.i (.ordnig lo the March 6, 1975 
is.r.t' il tlie Molheriana, the Jana 
5am;ii iiiuiithpiece, was what JP said 
'.'hiic addres.sing the 20th annual 
...M,'-! i<-ari; of the Jana Sangh held in 



io get the p<iint one has only to 
ref.u' to the not so distant past, in 
iiis presUlcntial address to the Second 
i National Convention Against Com- 
iiuinalisin on December 28-29, 1968 
.iP .said: "India being a country of 
many religions, almost every religi¬ 
ous (omniunity has its own brand of 
communalism. They are all pernici 
ous, but Hindu communalism is more 
pernicious than the others...Hindu 
communalism can easily masquerade 
a.s Indian nationalism and denounce 
all opposition to it as being anti¬ 
national...Some like the Rastriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh might do it 
opeiily by identifying the Indian 
nation with Hindu Rashtra...When 
the Sangh (RSS) was under a shadow 
after Gandhiji’s murder there were 
many protestations about its being 
entirely a cultural organisation. But 
tippa^entiy emboldened by the timi¬ 
dity of the secmiar forces it uas 
thibwii its veil away and has emerg¬ 
ed as the real power behind, aud 
controller of the Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh. Itie secular protestations of 
c.'o Jana Sangh will never be taken 
jienously uniess it cuts the bonus 
winch lie it so firmly to the RSS 
III i..hiiie. Nor can the RSS be treat¬ 
ed a.s a cultural organization so long 
ji it reiiiMins the mentor and effec¬ 


tive iiianipuiator of a pulidcal pai\.v.'’ 

He did not let the matter rest here. 
UeleirniR to vhe "RSS itself”, JP 
ohsened that "if it has the good of 
India at heart it should convert itself 
t:iiiii a jiarrowmir.dcd Hindu organi- 
'.aCoa lo a bioadbcsed Indian organi- 
.idmif into its ranks Mie 
!;■ all communities and 

;ii; sham., lo be disciplined, loyal 
a .u nailed cisizeiis of India. They 
(K.'iS) would earn the gratitude of 
India if they did that, but if they 
peiwist in their present politics and 
happen to make headway they will 
must certainly kill the soul of 
Hindu Dharma and sap the founda¬ 
tions of the nation.” Needless to say, 
.IP was not oblivious to the mischief 
iHitential of other facets of the pro¬ 


blem of communalism. In the course 
of the same speech he said: "I 
have time only for one more religi¬ 
ous communalism, that of Muslim 
communalism. Certain facts of Indian 
history and misinterpretations of 
Isiam, coupied witn leaciiun lo Hindu 
comniunaiism, have produced a type 
of Muslim communalism that is be¬ 
coming a danger both to tne Mu..lims 
themseives and to tne country. There 
is one body that 1 would like to 
identify particularly as a source ot 
such danger—^1 mean the Janiaat-e- 
Isiami.' At the same time, JP 
wanted K to be clearly understood 
that minority communalism was not 
only a response to Hindu communa¬ 
lism but aiso would grow in volume 
"if Hindu Rasbtra and nut fiharaiiya 
Rashira becomes the goal of the 
predominant Hindu commurnty". 

Between then and 1875 theieountry 
bad dunged and, with it JF* diag¬ 
nosis of the malady. As he put it m 
Prison Diary, "The country Is head¬ 
ing for a downfull. not only moral 
but also the economic, sodal and 
cultural desfradation of at least 40 
oer cent of the Indian people who 
Ib'e be’nw the poverty line. One is 
reminded here of a statement of 
Bemi who. while dednina democracy, 
had said that it dM not only mean a 
po"ernment established bv the 
neonte’s vote; it also meant that the 
people had the power to oust their 
rulers when found unworthy to rule. 
Democracy has almost ceased to 
exist in India today. The pyramid 
of the political structure still stands 
on its apex. The same is true of the 
educational and almost all other 
spheres of public activity. It is a 
tragic story that beggars description." 

JP was almost persuaded Ibat the 
alchemy of struggle would bring 
about a qualitative change in the 
ideas and attitudes of the political 
Parties. Anticipaiing the question 
whether the participation of opposi¬ 
tion political Parties in his movement 
was "an unmixed evil." JP said: 
"My unhesitating answer is No. Its 
first result...is that it lends strength 
to the movement. But the more 
important thing is that the parties 
unaei'go a sea-change in the process. 
True, this would not happen in a 
State where there is no strong non- 
party leadership in the movement. 
But in Bihar it has happened. All 
the parties involved are committed 
to the aims of total revolution and 
to the dynamics of change: struggle." 
Even as he said he had grave 
doubts about the wisdom of taking 
to the course that he did. He could 
well realise that this involved the 
complex issue of ends and means, that 
the ideal he had set himself was hard¬ 
ly compatible with the tool he was 
obliged to use. That-in a way explains 
why he said that "the ideal never 
gets translated into practice without 
suffering deterioration”. Taking one 


thing with another, one cannot avoid 
drawing the conclusion that the com¬ 
pulsion of events left JP with no 
alternative to putting a premium on 
expediency. Circumstances alter 
cases and JP, who had all along in¬ 
sisted on sticking to the straight path 
of principled politics and whose 
major preoccupation had been the 
question of ends and means, seemed 
to have veered round to the point 
that a lesser evil could be employed 
to get to grips with a greater evil: 
"the Congress monopoly trf power at 
the Cenlre”. 

But it did not take iQQg for him t6 
realise that he was mistakei. m his 
reckoning. LumecUately after the 
March 1977 parliamentary election it 
became quite clear that the period 
ot sweet reasonableness was over. 
The succession of events confirmed 
that the RSS had not changed a whit, 
that it was determined to throw a 
spanner into the works. Much soon¬ 
er than most others had expected, 
JP woke ii;j to the fact that his con¬ 
cept of total revolution would be 
reduced to a mockery if the Janata 
Party continued to associate itself 
with any variety of cunmiunalism. 

Soon after his return from the US, 
where he had gone for medical treat¬ 
ment, JP stated in unadorned langu¬ 
age that the RSS was ^ malignant 
growth in the body politic of the 
country. In an interview to SamayiKa 
Varta, a weekly, on September 13, 
1977 JP said that the RSS had no 
justitication to continue its separate 
existence "in the changed circum 
stances". Speaking in the same vein 
he observed: "In the course of my 
contact with RSS leaders as well as 
cadres, I have noticed a change in 
their outlook. They no longer have 
a feeling df animosity toward other 
communities. But in their heart of 
hearts they still believe in the con¬ 
cept of Hindu rashtra.” 

That said, he advised the RSS to 
"disband itself and merge with the 
youth and cultural organizations of 
the Janata Party”. If that was not 
possible the RSS should at least 
•'open its doors to members of all 
communities, including Muslims and 
Christians, and make it possible for 
members of all castes and communi¬ 
ties, including Harijans, Muslims and 
Christians, to hold the highest office 
in the organization”. He also sug¬ 
gested that the RSS front organisa¬ 
tions should join the Janata Party’s 
front organisations. “If this Is not 
done,” JP warned, “there will he 
gieat potential for discord and con¬ 
flict in future”. And he reminded 
the RSS people that he had hopes 
that “they will give up the concept 
of Hindu rashtra and adopt in its 
place that of Indian nationhood, 
which is a secular concept and 
embraces all communities living in 
India”. His hopes, however, wither- 
ed awa.v much before he went the 
way of all flesh. ■ 
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A coufus ot centuries ago 
according to legend, one 
of my ancestors who was 
then an Irish citizen, de 

-Idded that the Emerald 

Isle was not good enough for h<m. 
So he sold his property lock, stock 
and barrel and used the profits to 
pay for his passage out to India 
which was for him a wonderful land 
of polo, sahibs, sundowners and 
Hindoos. Although there is a parallel 
line of thought which suggests that 
he was evicted frcfm Ireland because 
be was a sheep thief, no one has 
ever been able to prove this intrig* 
uing theory. He liked India, stayed, 
on and raised a family whidi later 
intermarried. Thus his descendants— 
my ancestors — became known as 
Anglo-Indians, or people of European 
descent in the male line whose 
parents were habitual residents of 
India. 

It is not diflicult to discover why 
Europeans, or, more spedficaliy, Bri¬ 
tishers, of that time were so prone 
to intermarriage. In the early days 
of the East India Company there 
were very few Englishwomen here in 
India and so even In a large settle¬ 
ment like Madras, tedium was the 
order of the day and the only thing 
to look forward to was the weekly 
Sunday dinner. A writer in the Cal¬ 
cutta Review of 1845 describes these 
men as "desperate adventurers... 
who sought the golden shores of the 
East to repair their broken fortunes. 
They cheated, they gambled, they 
drank, they revelM in all kinds of 
debauchery”. Burke however, 
thought differently. "There is no¬ 
thing worse in the boys we send to 
India, than in the boys we are whip¬ 
ping at school, or whom we see 
trailing over a pike, or bending over 
a desk at home.” he affirmed. 

However he may have been, he 
was denied the company of women 
of his own race since the regulations 
of the East India Company forbade 
Englishwomen sharing the ri^s and 
privations of theur men. They there¬ 
fore wasted no time in moaning ab¬ 
out their fortunes and accormng^ 
chose their partners from the women 
of the land. Such marriages were 
consklered respectable and they con¬ 
tinued. althouidi with decreasing fre- 
gmncy. until the Renewal m the 
Company’s Charter in 1833, wten tlw 
existing regulations about residenoe 
in India except by servants of the 
Compaiv were withdrawn. The open¬ 
ing of the overland route via the 
Suez Canal made the trip out to India 
infinitely less tedious, with the anUn 
dpated result that diere was a great 
inlhu of Engliriunen and women into' 
this country. At around this time two 
novel terms came into being: One 
was the "fishing fleet” and the other 
was "return empties”. The former re» 
feired to the droveg,of women who 
left England and came to India with 
the sole intent'(,n of hooking hus¬ 
bands, while th<.‘ latter, premctably, 
referred to thifc unlucky maidens 
who failed in ilifir endeavours and 
had to return lo their homeland. 
Oa;; charge that lias been frequently 
—and often maliciously—levelled 
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■gaum me AngnMnotaa oonununlty 
is that it retains the diaractei^cs^ 
mnners and lifestyle of the British, 
ne leasen tvt this is fairly simple. 
The British husband found it eaaer 

y®“ U**®. *0 te«cl> 

Us Indian wife the English language 
**1* vernacular. Thus 
the English language, customs and 
practices became the dominant strain 
in such families and they have re* 
t«in©d this diaracter even to^. It 
is difficult to find a member of the 
community who can speak a national 
ungu^ with any degree of profici¬ 
ency. There are some notabte excep¬ 
tions, of course, but they are few. 

There are still others who speok 
of England as being “hmne”, re¬ 
gardless of whether they have ever 
set foot on English soil or not. My 
closest friend in school had been bom 
and bred in Calcutta but he never 
really thought of the dty as being 
home. To him. it was a surrogate 
hometown and I always suspected 
that he secretly dreamt of Londim, 
althoui^ he had only been there once, 
as a child, and probably could re¬ 
member nothing about the dty. Dur¬ 
ing the 1971 Indian tour of England 
and the historic victory of the touris¬ 
ts under Ajit Wadekar we used to 
follow the series very closely. Dur¬ 
ing the day we used to scan the 
sdiool notice boards for the latent 
scores and at night we used to slink 
into a friendly prefect’s room to 
follow the Tests on his radio. The 
fall of an English widiet would send 
us into soundless jigs for joy (sound¬ 
less because we risked having our 
pocket money dodtsd if we were 
caught) but he would sit alone in 
agony. After India had clindied the 
series, a number of us pulled his leg 
about whether he wanted to revert to 
Indian dtizenship. 

Scratch most members of the Ang¬ 
lo-Indian community and you find a 
person whose first love is sport. The 
noted sports- oommeotator, A. F. S. 
Talyarkhan, wridng in the rimes o/ 
India in 1968 said “I^a’s hockey 
grew thanks to the greatest hocdtey- 
playing entity the world will ever 
know : the Anglo-Indian community 
of the country’ . This is more than 
true. In 1926 an Indian Army hockey 
team which was about to depart to 
New Zealand ptaired a practice match 
against an impromptu Anglo-Indian 
team from the North-western Rail¬ 
way. The carefully selected Army 
team was well and truly trounced. 
Two years later, nkthe Olympics, the 
Indian hochey team swept aside all 
opposition, scoring 23 goals against 
their opponents without conceding 
even one. Of the 11 playing members, 
eight were Anglo-indians. while 
the manager and tvro of 
the three reserves also belong¬ 
ed to the community. It would not 
he out of place to add that this Olym¬ 
pic team had been beaten by a scrat¬ 
ch Anglo-Indian team from Bombay. 
Leslie Claudius, who represented 
India at four successive Olympic 
Games, was described as one of the 
greatest half-bachs the world has 
ever seen. His son Robert, affection¬ 
ately known as “Bot/itv" had just re¬ 


turned to Calcutta after participating 
in the World Cup hochew tournament 
at Buenos Aires when he was tragi- 
cally killed in a scooter accident 

IT is interesting that to¬ 
day no one pokes more 
fun at the Anglo-Indian 
community than ^ 
-Anglo-Indians themselv¬ 
es. And we have one mfyn in particu: 
lar to thank for this abuity to laugh 
at our own faults. This man is no 
longer in Calratta, but in the long 
years he spent here, Ken Stewart was^ 
a hallmark in the dty. A marriage 
was never the same if Ken was not 
around: we tried to postpone our 
christenings if the proposed date 
did not suit him: no club function 
was ever a success If he was not the 
Master of Ceremonies. 

It wasn’t that Ken thought there 
was anything wrong with Anglo-- 
Indians—he was a siaunch one him 
self (“A thi<^ one” he described 
himself, using a favourite phrase of 
the community). But it was he who 
'taught us that there is no essential 
difference between the various strata 
within the community. Ken was no 
preacher but his message was al¬ 
ways the same—"Snule, things are 
never quite as bad as they seem”. 
His jokes are still told at parties by 
people who try and pass them off as 
their own but the one 1 like best was 
related to me by Mr. Neil O’Brien, 
the Anglo-Indian MLA from West 
Bengal and the butt eff the joke in 
this case. He had given Ken a lift 
home one evening and the latter did 
not miss the opportunity to quip 
“How many people can claim to have 
an MLA for a driver ?” Ken was a 
wonderful mimic and always had his 
audiences in splits of laughter with 
his acts though, according to a gener¬ 
al consensus, his imitation of a tailor 
(the inevitable "durzee” to every 
Anglo-Indian family) was the one 
that corner^ the most laughs. It 
was the same act over and over again 
but it nevef failed to delight hid faiw. 
He would appear dressed for all the 
world like a harassed tailor, with a 
.long shirt over a cfhec^ed lungi, a 
measuring tape draped untidily 
around his neck and the usual bundle 
of clothes over his shoulder. Then he 
would launch oB into a long tirade 
against those imaginary cu^omers 
who gave him the most trouble. It is 
ample proof of the rimpoit between 
Ken and the rest vi the oonununlty 
that his victims always laughed lou¬ 
dest at the jokes. 

It was not long before Ken’s brand 
of humour brushed off on the rest of 
the community. Soon everyone began 
cracking jokes about Nizam’s and 
their famous "kathi” rolls which have 
somehow become synonymous %vith 
the An^lo-Indian community. The 
"kathi” shop became the focal point 
for a "gup” or the Anglo-Indian equi¬ 
valent of a chat. The latest "khabb- 
ar” was who had “labjaoed” (hack¬ 
ed, as in kite-flying) whose girlfriend, 
or who had been putting on a lot of 
"kunni” (another allusion to kite¬ 
flying, meaning putting on airs and 
graces). It was a sad day for the com¬ 


munity udien Keu announced that be 
was leaving the country for mod and 
the resultant "Kdh Stewart Farewell 
Show” was sold out well in advance. 
No hall could poshly have accommo¬ 
dated the number of people who wan¬ 
ted to say goodly to Ken and so the 
organisers dedcM on an outdoor 
musical festival at La Martiniere 
School It was a stifling hot summer 
evening but every chair was occult¬ 
ed an hour before this concert 
began and thousands who could not 
find their places stood for seven 
hours, from five in the evening till 
midn^t, till the last notes m tte 
music had died away. One of the 
most touching momentr came when 
Ken was overcome by emotion dur¬ 
ing his farewell speech and could on¬ 
ly blink the tears from his eyes while 
thousands of his friends cdiered him 
as they had never cheered before. 
Usha Uthup, the famous singer who 
has always held a special puce in 
Calcutta’s heart, hugged Ken and 
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Roger Binnv, the Anglo-Indian Test 
all-rounder from Bangalore 

1 -^- 1 

burst into song, but after a few bars 
her voice bn^ and then it was only 
the band that played on in the grow¬ 
ing darkness. 


-IHRISTMAS for the com¬ 
munity is without a doubt 
the greatest time of the 
year. It is a time for new 
.... . clothes, for family reuni¬ 

ons, for listening to Christmas carols 
on odd nights. It is a time for joyous 
celebration, for gathering around 
Christmas trees in living rooms, de¬ 
corated with tinsel and imitation 
snow. It is a time to go out carol 
singing in groups and to hear Ute 
hdunting notes of carols like “Silent 
Night”: it is the season for milk pun¬ 
ch and homemade wine, for grand¬ 
mother's cakes and plum pudding, 
for kulkuls (one wonders at the ori¬ 
gins of such a name) and rose ooidu- 
es. For the ladies it is an opportunity 
to try and lift a good redpe from a 
neighbour. Each family has its own 
recipe, handed down from generation 
to generation, for the traditional 
Christmas cakes. Often these recipes 
are closely guarded secrets and so it 
is very rare to find two cakes in diff¬ 
erent households that taste-flie; same 
The AnghKlndiatt is gregarious by 
his very nature; it is in his biood. Me 
places great stress on the praotioe of 
yiaiting friends and relatives, while 
.(^bs too form an integral part of his 
lifestyle. The dub to him represents 
a home away from honw; there are 
three typically Antfo-Indian dnbs in 
Calcutta alone and each one perhaps 
u a legend in its own right The first 
is the Grail Club on Park Street, 
which sUU has a very hi|to' percenta¬ 
ge of Angloindlan meinbers. The 
second is the Rangers Club, founded 
in 1896, uMch gained fame through 
sport, its dances and. its well run 
Sweep which , enabled the dub to 
donate lavishly to varioua charities. 

The most fanuNU of the tiuee is 
the DaUioasie Institute, affeottonate 
|y retorred to as the 01 and aonietim- 


es as “The Lousy Institute’’. It was 
fminded on the rite of what is today 
Telephone Bhavan but the club pre¬ 
mises tuere later shifted to Jhowtalla 
RiMd. ARhongh it is in no way a club 
exclusively for members of the Anglo 
Indian community, there is a spirit 
about it which is very difficult to des¬ 
cribe and which the members refer 
to as the “family feeling”. It is a 
place for everyone, young and cdd 
alike, with its tennis courts, swimm¬ 
ing pool, billuird tables, table tennis 
taolu and of course a well^todced 
bar. Sodal functions at tttese dubs 
are ample evidence of this family 
feeUng and no such function is ever 
complete without a danoe. tt is al¬ 
ways more than likely that, even if a 
dance has not been schctduled, there 
will be one Iv the time the show is 
over. And if the music is not loud 
enough, it doesn't really matter, be¬ 
cause everyone will chip in with a bit 
of singing. The popularity of the 
Dalhousle Institute is always most in 
evidence at the traditional New Year 
danoe, vriien the tables are crammed 
to capadty and it is not just the cold 
that causes the coupks cm the floor to 
dance a little closer. And on the stro¬ 
ke of midnight, the musical diimes 
strike twelve and the problems of the 
past year never seem further away as 
hundreds of voices break into “Auld 
Lang Syne”. 


HE railway colonies 
were once a focal point 
of Anglo-Indian life and 
the premier of these wa.s 

_the one at Kharggpur, a 

two-hour drive from Calcutta. We 
heard our fathers speak in glowing 
terms of the sporting life in the town¬ 
ship, of the fabulous dances that 
used to be held at the railway insti¬ 
tute there, and of the hospitality 
that was so legendary. But the Khar¬ 
agpur of today is very different from 
the one our fathers knew and loved. 
Apart, from the distinction of having 
the longest railway platform in the 
country, there is littte else of interesit 
there. The township is laid out in 




LesUe Claudius, the only nicm in the 
world to represent his country at four 
successive Olympic Games 


neat squares, the boundaries of 
which are narrow tarred roads that 
are surorisingly smooth. Very 
little traffic traverses these roads, 
apart from the occasional bus or cyc¬ 
le rickshaw. There are the old bunga¬ 
lows by the side of the rcMds, each 
with its own plot of dry land that was 
once a garden. 

Age has begun to show- The rail¬ 
way institute, the scene of so many 
wonderful functions, is now derelict 
and is scheduled to be pulled down. 
The bandstand where once, not so 
long ago. brass bands played regular¬ 
ly, has not seen a coat of paint for 
many years. “There have been more 
changes here”, Mr Rupert Wain- 
wright told me, “more perhaps than 
I can ever describe to you. This used 
to be a thriving colony, a happy colo¬ 
ny cmce upcm a time, with plenty of 
social life, but most of the Anglo- 
Indians have left now”. There is no 
bitterness in his voice, cmly a trace 
of resignation and nostalgia. Ho 
knits his brows as he tries to explain 
what he means. “Our children are 
the ones that suffer here, so a lot of 
them go to Calcutta, to work. They 
stay there in hostels and come and 
visit us whenever they can. Even 
those who opt for college must leave 
here and go to (^Icntta so you can 
realise what a deep sense of lonelin¬ 
ess there is here. I have a daugditer 
who is working in Calcutta, a son 
who is studying there and one daugh¬ 
ter is working as a nurse In Patna. 
My other daughter and two other 
sons are still with me as th^ are 
still qf sdiool-going age.” Mr Wain- 
wright, who was a member of the 
BNR (Bengal Nagpur Railway) faoc- 
Imy team mat won the Bei^ton Cup 
many years ago, suddenly kxiked 
very tired when 1 asked him about 
spcM in toe csolony. “We ones had the 
finest talent in toe csnintry here in this 
colony, but all that has chan||ed now.” 
He smiled suddenly and said “You 
must be getting tired of that phrase 
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A view of the Mary Cooper Home 
from within the courtyard 



by now, but it is a fact. Our Anglo- 
Indian boys—the few that are left 
here now—will find it difficult to att¬ 
ain the standard and proficiency in 
sport that people of iny generation 
did. This is not to say that they do 
not have the same interest or aptitu¬ 
de, but there are just not enough of 
them left”. 

What he said is true, although a 
team of Kharagpur boys acquitted 
themselves well two years ago in the 
inter-railway tournament. I watched 
a few of them at a practice session at 
the colony’s stadium. The game clear¬ 
ly meant more to them than the bla¬ 
zing afternoon heat but they did not 
quit their tireless running and dribb¬ 
ling till the shadows began to leng¬ 
then. While they tried to outwit each 
other, the sweat dripping oif their 
brows. I noticed a middle-aged gent¬ 
leman sitting about twenty yards 
away from me, watching the game 
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intently. I mistook him tor a resident 
of the town, so I walked up and began 
talking to him. Jerry Lonnoaux, 1 dis¬ 
covered in the course of the conver¬ 
sation, was indeed Kharagpur-b<H-n 
although he now stays in Calcutta. 
He was more philosophical about the 
changes that had taken place. "Yes, 
it has changed unbelievably, but then 
that again Is only to be expected, is¬ 
n’t it ? Still, it does come as a bit of 
a shock to see how this place has al¬ 
tered. I come here every year with 
my old mother. We spend about a 
month here and I always see more 
changes with each visit. The whole 
place is so different from the colony 
I remember.” 

“The day will come" he told me as 
he stubbed out his cigarette and slow¬ 
ly exhaled with what seemed to 
be a sigh of sorrow, *Vvhen there' will 
not be a single Anglo-Indian left 
here. The older ones will die, their 
children will move on because there 
will be no future for them hene." 
'Teenager Vernon Wainwright echoed 
a similar sentiment that evening 
when I sounded him out in an attem¬ 
pt to grasp the problems of the 
youngsters in the colony. *T am not 
ashamed to be an Anglo-Indian," he 
told me, "but I’m willing to faoei 
facts. The education here is all right 
up to a certain level but I will do 
iny college in Calcutta and stay on 
there to work. Personally, I feel that 
the era of the Anglo-Indian railway 
colonies has come to a close." 




ITH the death of the 
railway colonies, the cen¬ 
tre of Anglo-Indian life 
is Calcutta, in which enty 
Is represented every sec¬ 
tion of the community, from the 
poorest at Tiljala to those who occu¬ 
py the posts of executives in various 
firms. They are spread out all over 
the city, although there are some are¬ 
as which are practically mini-colonies 
for the community. But the commu¬ 
nity is diminishing in this city as well 
and there are considerably less Anglo- 
Indians now than there were, say, 
ten years ago. Many have migrated, 
either to England or Australia: the 




vast majoriiy lo me uisier cuuuuy 
In some cases whole families liavi 
left; in others individuals padeed ui 
their bags and tried to maki 
a new life for themselves ii 
other countries. Some haw 

made their fortunes, some have noi 
but the community continues to thir 
out considerably. 

My eldest brother Keith migrate^ 
to Australia ten .years ago, and ^ort 




ly after he was granted Australian 
dtiaenship, he came out on a visit tc 
India. His new nationality led to 
quite an incongruous situation when 
he came to see me in Darjeeling, 
where I was in school. When my 
brother decided to extend his stay in 
the hill station, he had to take special 
permission, as a foreign national, in 
order to do so. My mother, one of 
my other brothers and 1 accompanied 
him to the authorities. One of them 
sanctioned his extension without any 
delay and then asked my mother if 
she would allow him to ask her just 
one question out of curiosity. My 
mother said yes, although she did 
look a little puzzled. “Madam” 
said the bemused official, “how is it 
that you have two Indian sons and 
one Australian son 7” 

As a result of mass migration, 
there are cases where children leave 
the country one by one, until the 
parents are left alone, with nothing 
to look forward to after retirement 
except perhaps a meagre pension and 
a bleak little flat. To this end there 
is an essentially Anglo-Indian innova 
tion: the home for the aged. In the 
absence of a joint family system, 
such institutions guarantee a roof 
over the heads of those who no long¬ 
er have a means of supporting them¬ 
selves. For a very nominal sum they 
are cared for, fed and nursed at 
'these homes. In case they do not 
have the money to pay, there are cer¬ 
tain trust funds that provide the 
money. The atmosiffiere at these 
places is a poor substitute for the 
family life that these elderly folks 
have been denied, or conversely, that 
they can no longer afford. But they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
all their needs will be taken care of 
and most of all that they do not 
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have to face the loneliness and alien¬ 
ation that Is almost always linked 
with old age. 

I HE Mary Coo^r Home 
fw the Aged in Calcutta 
is well maintained and 
preserved. The lawns arc 

_I neatly cropped, the two- 

storeyed building is kept immacula¬ 
tely clean and the brass fittings 
sparkle. As one enters there is a col¬ 
our photograph of Queen Elizabeth, 
one that must have been taken many 
years ago. The corridors are sunny 
and clean. Outside, in the grassy 
courtyard there is a birdpond with a 
pigeon drinking out of it. Nearby 
there is a goblin in colourful clothes, 
complete with cap and butterfly net 
and it is only at this stage that one 
does a double-take and realises that 
both the goblin and the pigeon are 
fashioned from cement. Both aie the 
creations of one of the inmates of 
the home, a Mr Nelson, who died 
many years ago and whose wife used 
to look on my three brothers and me 
as her sons until she died early last 
year. 

She used to tell us stories about 
life at the home whenever she used 
to spend the day at our bouse. “They 
are very good to us,” she would say, 
“but at the same time it can be diffi¬ 
cult to get on with everyone. All of 
us arC' getting on in years and wc all 
have our own Idiosyncracies which 
do not always suit others. So' there is 
sometimes friction but or the whole 
we are as happy as we can be in such 
a situation. Certainly we get all the 
attention we want.” Sometimes, 
when she was worried or preoccupi¬ 
ed, her outlook was different. One 
day, when she was particularly gloo¬ 
my, she told us “You know, the worst 
thing about being m a home like this 
is that you know it is the final stage 
of your life. You shift into a room 
which you sometimes have to share. 
Maybe you finger on for a year, may¬ 
be five, maybe ten; but you know that 
your days are numbered. You know 
that you are going to die and it will 
only be a matter of time. When some¬ 
one here dies,ieveryone wonders whose 
turn it is going to be next, but no 
one discusses it in the open.” 




HEREVER there have 
been Anglo-Indians, there 
have been flowers, a 
truth that exists even to¬ 
day. Flowers were very 
much a part of my childhood, when 
our sprawling lawns were ablaze in 
winter with sweetpeas, cannas and 
beds of some of the mo.st massive 
dahlias 1 have ever seen. One of ni.v 
most vivid memories relates to the 
Winter of the Queen’s Dahlia. My 
father was determined that his prize 
dahlia be entered in a flower show 
which Queen Elizabeth, on a visit to 
India, was to judge. So it was that a 
huge white beauty became known as 
the Queen’s Dahlia. No one was all¬ 
owed within a five yard radius and 
all games in the Vicinity were natur¬ 
ally taboo. The Queen’s Dahlia grew 
and prospered and everyone breathed 
easier as the great day drew nearer. 
But one of my brothers, a pugnacious 




■uuuipaiif iMuiwui nrum, woo mast 
have been about twelve yetrs 
tbem, hit a aiulina four during a 
game of oridcet wtaJcfa unfortunately 
snapped Ae stem of the Quemi’s 
Dahlia. No one spoke, whidi was un¬ 
derstandable in view of the gravity 
of the situation. I was too young theki 
to be induded in the proceedings 
but 1 do remember that my brother 
Mike found a piece of thin, very 
strong wire and carried out instant 
surgery so that the Queen’s Dahlia 
stood proud once again. That evening 
however I forgot my enforced vow 
of dlenoe and chattily told my father 
what had happened. 1 don’t recall 
what took place after that, but I do 


rememuer inoi k was a long iime oe* 
fore I was allowed to play crkket 
with my brothers again. 

But the flowers, whidt faav« al’ 
ways meant so much to Anglo-Indian 
families throughout India, have with 
ered away. The once immacnlatebr 
trimmed hedges are now dusty and 
ragged udiile the latras are over¬ 
grown tvith weeds. The Anglo-Indi¬ 
ans are a sadly depleted crnnmunity 
today. Those that remain on in India 
live on memories of days gone hy. A 
festival m a celebration is never the 
same without those memhers of fami¬ 
lies who have left the shores of the 
country for ever; without 
the friends vdio are now thoqs- 


anus OS iiiiusi away, n » a sun aam 
munity udiidi has more or leas redg 
ned itself to the fact thai 
it faces extinction in the aot-too dis 
tant fntnre. Anglo-Indian rmnesenta 
tion in Parliament is sdieduled tt 
come to an end in 1861, deqdte thf 
best efforts of men like Frank Antho 
ny, and a number of brows are furro 
wed wdth apprehension. Those whc 
prefer to quit the country will grali 
the first diance they get; those whc 
stay on will see their diildren inter¬ 
marry. 

It will not be very long befm 
there Is noUiing left the Anglo- 
Indian community except legeodi 
and old, dog-eared photo^phs. 


Torn between two worlds 


I AM an Anglo-Indian and proud 
to be one- All that has to bo 
said about this minority commu¬ 
nity has been, perhaps, touched 
upon in the books by Herbert 
Stark, Prank Anthony, Reginald 
Maher and others. I have no pre¬ 
tensions to add to their contribu¬ 
tions on the history of the Anglo* 
Indians. Leaders Uke Sir Henry 
Gidney, Frank Anthony and A. E. 
T. Barrow, helped by others of 
lesser stature, gained recognition 
and constitutional guarantees for 
their community from the Govern¬ 
ment of India after the country 
gained Independence. 

The Anglo-Indian is a product of 
a union between East and West. 
For over a century we were refer¬ 
red to as Eurasions, half-castes and 
rountry-born. Our women were 
looked down on as cMiee chhee. 
These descriptions all have deroga¬ 
tory connotations. Sir Henry Gid- 
ney’s efforts resulted in establish¬ 
ing a nomenclature more in keep¬ 
ing with the union between East 
and West and the Anglo-Indian has 
been clearly and unambiguously 
defined in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 Article 366 (2) : “An 
Anglo-Indian means a person 
whose father or any of whose male 
progenitors in the male line is or 
was of European descent but who 
is domiciled within the territory of 
India and is or was born within 
such territory of parents habitually 
resident therein and not establish¬ 
ed there for temporary purposes 
only.” 

The Calcutta Police Force for¬ 
merly provided gainful employ¬ 
ment to very large numbers of the 
community but today the picture is 
very different. One can practical¬ 
ly count them on one's fingers. The 
Railway.s, Customs, Post and Tele¬ 
graphs, Licensed Measurers, Port 
Commissioners and large mercan¬ 
tile firms were all served by the 
Anglo-Indians to a very great ex¬ 
tent, but now their almost total 
absence is all too noticeable. 

Take a look at the playing fields 
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in schools and on the Maidan. The 
Rangers Club was the only Anglo- 
Indian club in this city that could 
field two full and equally compe¬ 
tent teams in football, hockey and 
cricket. All these sides could hold 
their own against the best avail¬ 
able, not only in Calcutta but also 
from outside the city. Today’s 
story makes very sad reading. The 
club’s social activities were once 
the talk of the town—they still are, 
but not in the same terms. 

rilHE services still have their 
A nucleus of the Anglo-Indians 
who continue to make a name for 
themselves in the Rolls of Honour. 
Members of the community aciiuit- 
ted themselves honourably in both 
confrontations with Pakistan and 
perhaps even today some Anglo- 
Indian names remain household 
words. T^ere were the Keelor 
brothers, then Squadron leaders, 
who literally exploded the myth 



of the invincible Sabres used against 
us by the Pakistanis. Both brothers, 
Trevor and Denzil, shot down a 
Sabre each while flying Gnats, 
which were till then considered in¬ 
ferior to the F86 Sabres. No less 
than them were heroes like Wing 
Commander William MacDonald 
Goodman—^whose Mystere pilots 
wreaked havoc against the oppo¬ 
sing forces—and fliers like Tony 
Mousinho and Group Captain Lloyd. 
Lt. general Pat Dunne, who gain¬ 
ed SQ much fame, was an Anglo- 
Indian too. 

A question that appears ptfthient 
to me is why the Anglo-Indians 
left this country in their thousands 
after Independence- Were they 
unmindful of the community's glo¬ 
rious past? Why has the commu¬ 
nity failed to respond to the 
Indian Government's generous atti¬ 
tude to than, and what has hap¬ 
pened to their sense of loyalty? in 
spite of the oppression of the Bri¬ 
tish for over a century, thousands 
have migrated to the British Isles 
and thousands more to the Domi¬ 
nions. Entire families who migrated 
did not always go to the same des¬ 
tination and very often part fami¬ 
lies remained on in India. Why did 
the Anglo-Indian Association at the 
Centre fail to tackle this problem 
properly ai^d Why did the West 
Bengal Branch actively help in ac¬ 
celerating this exodus? 

Two very far-reaching conse¬ 
quences stem from this mass migra¬ 
tion. The community has readied 
its lowest ebb and faces extinction 
in possibly a hundred ^ars from 
now. Avenues for employment are 
being restricted not by unwilling¬ 
ness on the part of employeca but 
by the fear that the AMlo-lndian 
is a time server and' will leave as 
soon as it is convoiient for him to 
do so. In spite of rigid immigratien 
rules in Britain and the Common-, 
wealth countries, coupled with 
stringent flnancial rules governing 
money that can be taken out of the- 
country, the Anglo-Indian ia still 
leaving. B 




An Opposition divided 


C AN the OppocitioB put 
up a Joiot flcht 
Uibut the Conxieu. 
(I) during the next 
V - .J Aasemhly decthnu ? 

To BM, it eeein* to be almost 
Impoasible. Though they are all 
aware that no single Opposition 
Party can defeat the Congress <1) 
in any of the Sutes and thoujdi 
it is dear even to a child that 
only a united Opposition can put 
nr some strong resistance to Mrs 
Gandhi, it would still be studd to 
expect the Opposition to close 
their ranks. The Opposition is now 
more divided than it was during 
the Ldc Sabha elections. And. I 
am afraid, they will be further 
divided in the coming months. 

Th e truth is that apart from the 
CPI(M) no Opposition Party is too 
keen on putting up a joint flght 
against Mrs Gandhi. The CPI(M} 
has proposed one Opposition can¬ 
didate in all the constituencies. 
Not a joint front as sudi—onl^ an 
adjustment of seats. But the 
CPIfM) is no force in those nine 
States^ Tbe dominant forces in 
those States are the Janata Parly 
and the Ldc Dal. And the situa¬ 
tion within these two Parties is so 
ODnfnsing at the moment and per¬ 
sonal relations between the top 
leaders of these two Parties are 
so Miter that they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to complete riie difficult 
and complicated task of adjust¬ 
ment in abont one thousand Ass- 
cmhhr constituencies. 

Tte Oimosition can broadly be 
divided into live groups: tbe Jana 
Sughees and the RSS men, the 
old Congress people and the opo- 
ortvnlsts. the non-Commnnist L^. 
the proMoscow “progressivea^ 
^ the CPI(M). The Jua San- 
gbees and RSS men belong most- 
b to ibe Janata Party. The old 
Congress people and opportunists 
m in the Congress (U). JanaU 
Party and Gw Lok DaL The non- 
Commnnist LefUsU are in the 
Janata, Lok Dal, Fwward Bloc 
RSP and PWP. The pro-Moscow 
progressives are In the CPI, Con 
gre« (U) and L<d( DaL 
The Jana Sanghees and the RSS 
men are still die most orggidaed 
Op pnsiti en pobtiail force in the 
country, though their mass base is 
not ttixt strong.‘^Mrs Gandhi and 
SanJay Gandhi still consider them 
to be their main adversaries. 
There are idrtually three opirions 
within this Jana Sap|d>4SS 
vmf. One group thinks thaf it 
dionld try to build up a tooad 
anti-Mrs Gandhi front inunediate- 
(r and arrange an adjustment 
■eats with all the anti4kmgreas(I) 
forces. This gronp is headed by 
Atal Bdiari ^piOee. The second 
group, headed by X. AdvanL 



The other senior poUdad oppor¬ 
tunist ta the country. Jagp^ 
Raimis now plinring the mMt ds- 
mpDlre role in the Oppositioo. The 
mother and the son are playing a 
game through him wfakli can be 
compared with the game they 
play^ throniOi Cbaran S judi and 
Raj Narain in 1978 to bring Amn 
the Janata Govooment. tt Babuji 
can play the expected role aocoess- 
fttlto he may experi respected 
posftlon in the CaMnet and immu¬ 
nity from this or that raid”. Bat 
would not the example of Bidtu- 
gnna keep him under coasUnt 
fear and uncertainty 7 
The non-communist Left is a 
small force composed of the form¬ 
er SodaUsts. PSP-men and other 
small Parties. All of them want a 
broad-based front against Mrs 
Gandhi and they are not allergic 
to anyone. But, they are not a 
major force and hence th^ can¬ 
not positively influence nattonal 
poUticB very much. The pro-Mos¬ 
cow Communists and progressives 
■re also no majw political force 
of tbe country. But. with their 
tact, experienoe vital positions in 
different Parties, money power 
and generous snpport of the pro- 
Moscow Press, th^ play a vital 
role in all the political manoeuvr- 
ings in Delhi Alas, they are also 
divided now! Some of them are 
anti-Mrs Gandhi while others sup¬ 
port her. This difference of oidni- 
on on the tacticsl fine of tbe 
group is eimeded to continae till 
clear ”friendly advice” comes from 
abroad. 

1%e major Left force of tb: 
country, the CPI(M), though try¬ 
ing to put UP a b«M face against 
Mrs Gandhi pubUchr and advocat¬ 
ing a resolute united fight against 
her. is also trying to buy peace 
with her secretly. Two of their 
Politbureau members have 
met some persons dose to Mrs 
Gandhi and Sanjay separately sto 
oe the Lok Sabha polls and have 
pleaded “peaceful coexistence." 
But the Party as sndi does not 
trust her and if there Is a Joint 
front to stop Mrs Gandhi they 
wonkl welcome the idea. 

Needless to say, tiris comoheat- 
ed and confusedritnati^fe ^ 
Oppositkm sutts Mrs GandOii and 
Sanjay Recife, if they osnnot 
bring aunost all the impmtont 
stote Governments under Congress 
(1) rule and if they canqot aecnre 
a tw»thirds maiortty m the Raiya 
Sabha they cannot go ahead with 
w their plans and imgrammes 
to strengthen the oounttsr”. So. 
till th» tU that they will to to 
keep the Dmwsition divided. I 
have no doubt, some: of the Omw- 
sition Parties and leadms nvilf go 
mi helping them in this task. 


tnnist Iff tbe country. J< 
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thinks “we should not hasten to 
forge an alliance again whidi nuy 
■ppov to be opportunistic and un¬ 
workable to toe people”. They 
would prefer to wait and allow all 
the anti-Mrs Gandhi forces' to 
come fdoser during the process of 
a long struggle. The third group 
wants a dialogue with Mrs GanChi 
and her son. They argue that with 
the presence of the Russians in 
Afghanistan and tbe threat of 
Pan-Islam, all patriotic Indians 
should come doser. They think 
Sanjay Gandhi is a patriotic Indi¬ 
an firff and then everything else. 
This group is composed of some 
diehard RSS men. 

Tbe old Congressmen in the 
Oppositimi imw can be divided In¬ 
to two groups—those who fouMit 
againri Mrs Gandhi in 1969 aud 
those who were with her tin 1977.. 
Tim first group is stiU fetter to¬ 
wards Mrs Gandhi, they want to> 
■top her at all costs, bnt they 
think that no arrangement can 
work with a person like Charan 
Singh. So they do not want any ad¬ 
justment with the Lok DaLSome 
of the Congressmen udio onposed 
Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay Gandhi 
in the po5t-1977 period wanted a 
resolute and united fight against 
the mother and the son. They are 
not unwilling to jfen hands with 
the Jana Sanghees and the RSS 
men. Some others of this group 
are stQl bitterly opposed to the 
Jana Sangh and RSS and want a 
united front against the Congress 
(1) minus the Jana SanA kRSS. 

One can write page ■nei''page 
abont tbe political oppmtunists in 
ti^ Opposition today. One of tbe 
feggest opportunists on the Indian 
political scene today. Charan 
Singh, is strongly for a broad-bav 
ed, anti-Indira front at the mo¬ 
ment He Is no longed very anti- 
Jana Sangh and RSS. He is keen 
to joia hands with the progressiv¬ 
es and Leftists also. However, he 
has only one stipnlatMm — h.: 
toonld be the leader of this front 
or adinstment To the credit of 
this old man, it must be admitted 
that he is nnafraid of CBl raids, 
naBhe seme of bis senior former 
ooileagnes and has a strong per- 
■oaal base In UP and Haryana. 
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Introducing the Khasis 


By PRAOEEP DASGUPTA 
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Ward Lake, Shillong _ 

J. N. CHOWDHURTf dili- 
gence in presenting a conti¬ 
nuous narrative of the entire 
cultural and political history of the 
Khasis within the compass of a 
single volume is commmdable. Any 
outsider seeking a broad knowledge 
about Khasis, one of the most ad¬ 
vanced tribal communities of the 
country, will surely find the book 
immensely useful and interesting. 
The 426-page volume not only 
draws profusely on the accounts of 
alt earlier writers on this and allied 
subjects, but also contains, two 
illuminating arUcles by two noted 
literators of the Khasi-Pnar (Jain- 
tia or Synteng) segment of Megha¬ 
laya. Mr Chowdhury, now above 
60, has mostly lived in Shillong 
which is the hub of Khasi life as 
well as the State capital of Blegha- 
laya. Besides, being associated 
with the Research Department of 
the (lovemment of Arunaehal Pra¬ 
desh since its inception, he had 
access (which was "denied to or 
ignored by many Khasi writers" as 
pointed out by Mr S- J. Duncan in 
bis foreword to the book) to all 
rare materials relevant to tiie aub- 
Ject of his study. All these un¬ 
doubtedly make the treatise an 
authentic one; though Its authoi 
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does not claim to have done very 
original research on the Khasls- 
Geologists say that the beautiful 
hilly tract, inhabited by the colour¬ 
ful Khasi people and described as 
the “Scotland of the East”, origina¬ 
ted long before the onergence of 
the Hunalayas. The Xhaai-Pnar 
people are amongst the earliest 
migrants into the north-eastern 
region of India, but there are con¬ 
troversies about their origin, like 
all other tribes, the Khasis have 
their own legends to say that they 
came down from the heaven with 
the help of a golden ladder and 
chose to remain on earth. How¬ 
ever, accoroing to Sir £. A. Galt, 
the Khasis are “a remnant ol the 
first (Mongolian overflow into 
India”, whose language “is the only 
surviving dialect in India of the 
Mon-Khmer family of languagesj 
But while there are no two opi¬ 
nions about the identity of the 
language^ ottien differ with Gait 
about the eUinic origin of the 
Khasis. According to Bajniohan 
Nath (Background of AMoamato 
Culture), for instance, the Xhaals 
and die Syntengs owe thdy origins 
to the same racial stock called 
‘Besatis’, as mentioned in tiie Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea (first 


century AO), which lived in thp, 
nmtbem nei^bourhood offkunatra 
In a territory wtatMi ’■nds”. The 
Besatis people were Aostrk. Mr 
Chowdhury beUaves that the Kha- 
ais are basically Austric, though 
they acquired some Mongoloid dia- 
racters in the proceaa of their mi¬ 
gration m prehistoric tinw. Be 
agrees too with X. T. Dalton in his 
observation that the Austxic- 
speaking people^ who steadfu^ 
adhered to their ancient faith, also 
largely retained their origiiMd lan- 
guue. 

lu Chowdhury’s cmnpazative 
approach to the Khasi matriliny 
and his narratives on the Kh>«i 
dress, culture, arts and crafts and 
religion also make interaating 
reading. These are factual details 
narrated by earlier writera in their 
monographs and the author has 
hardly added anything to them* 
One woulA thou^ have expected 
him to dilate elaborately on the 
“winds of change” which have 
affected Khasi society, particularly 
since the advent of the British in 
the hills and following Indepen¬ 
dence, .so much so that the IQiasi 
people, in spite of the poverty of a 
large section of them in the rural 
areas and retention of some of 
their original social and cultural 
usages, can no longer be recognised 
as "tribals”. 

Writing his book, as he did, in 
late 1977, Mr Chowdhury could 
take a little more pains to further 
enrich and embellish the chapter 
on “political events” instead of 
stopping at the birth of the state 
of Meghalaya, in which the Khaaia 
constitiite a majority of the popu¬ 
lation. Indeed, the last two de¬ 
cades are a very important and 
aipiiflcant chapter in the history 
of the Meghalayan peopln more 
particularly the Khasis, andf a de- 
piption of the Khasi canvas re- 
mains iucomi^cte without an ela¬ 
borate coverage of the ixuportant 
developments of the Seventies as 


was shifted from fia»iiiang^ follow¬ 
ed Iqr the riiifting of some impo^ 
ant oflices of the Govmunant ^ 
Arunaehal Pradesh and the Cen¬ 
tral Government as well, whidi 
must have had some Impact on the 
Motmy of the Khasi Bills. But 
there is no reference to all these in 
book. Very recei^ ShiUoug and 
some other parte of tiie Khasi 
BUla witnessed seri^ violence, 
^t why did this hsvpant The 
book ndls to provide an-undar- 
standing of the background of 
these happnings edtich must sure¬ 
ly be there. 

rbe fCfiesi Camas, byj. N. Chowdhury. 
distributed by Chapala Book Stall. 
Shillona. Bs. 80 
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Indian publishing 
strikes gold 


By NARENORA KUMAR 



NGLISH language publishing in 
India has come of. age during the 

i last decade. From being attach¬ 
ed to the apron-strings of foreign 
publishing houses through their 
subsidiaries, it has come to have 
a personality of its own. While 
. foreign subsidiaries contented 
themselves with reprinting programmes to feed 
the Indian market, to the extent that the nursery 
rhymes taught in public schools are in an idiom 
alien to Indian ears, indigenous publishing has 
taken qualitative jumps during this brief period. 
Previously Indian publishing was like the pro¬ 
verbial coy Indian bride, wholly dependent on the 
“Lord of the House”. As a matter of fact, the 
growth of Indian publishing during the sixties 
was centred around the reprint programme under 
the wheat loan agreement with the US Govern¬ 
ment. 

The programme, an Indirect torm of cultural 
imperialism, worked to the satisfaction of all 
except the long-range intei-est of publishing in 
India. It operated in the following manner. Plenty 
of rupee funds were available under the wheat 
loan agreement between the Governments of In¬ 
dia and the United States. Part of the funds was 
made available to Indian publishers for reprinting 
outdated textbooks. The American publisher was 
happy because he could get huge royalties. The 
Indian publisher made a huge profit because his 
risk was entirely underwritten. The U. S. Govern¬ 
ment was more than satisfied because it could con¬ 
veniently extend its ideological battles 


the seas. The sufferers were the Indian students 
who were made to read books not written for 
their needs. From a subsidiary role during the 
days of British hegemony, Indian publishing was 
in danger of reaching the nadir by following in the 
steps of American publishing by accepting the 
wheat loan subsidies. 

The upturn in Indian publishing toolc place 
only in the seventies, for which ground was pre¬ 
pared during the previous decade. The change 
came about as a result of an upswing in several 
walks of life in India. The Indian elite now had 
sufficient confidence in its potentialities by the 
sixties to take the initiative at home and abroad. 
In other words, propitious conditions were pre- 
^Mlent on account of favourable objective factors. 
Once this had been achieved, subjective situations 
acted as catalystic agents to bring about major 
changes. 

There is no doubt that Asia Publishing House 
of Bombay showed the way like a prairie fire 










spread wide and far by a single spark. At one 
time, the premier publishing house came to have 
a virtual monopoly of quality book-publishing in 
India, although subsequently it came to a sad end. 
That is another story, what Asia Publishing 
House and its live-wire promoter Peter Jaysinghe 
came to establish was the fact that, with sustained 
eiTort, Indian publishing had the potential of being 
world class. The other event of note was a book 
that made publishing history in India. It was 
Lieutenant-General B. M. Kaul’s Untold Story pub¬ 
lished by Allied Publishers in 1967. The late gene¬ 
ral, notorious for his poor leadership during the 
Sino-Indian war, was as pompous as any human 
being could be. In this book of over 500 pages, he 
almost tried to establish that he would have won 
the war single-handed but for his frequent break¬ 
downs and the cowardly aides that surrounded 
him. from the fact that 1,000 copies was the outer 
limit for the most books published in India at that 
lime, the book broke all records. It proved the 
point that the potential market for books in In¬ 
dia was like virgin soil awaiting to be tapped. 
From then onwards, there was no looking back 
for Indian publishers. Thus the sixties provided 
the backdrop for what was to come about during 
the seventies— opening of the floodgates of the 
Aswan for everybody to watch in a state of per¬ 
petual wonderment. 

Paradoxically enough, the seventies have also 
seen the widening tentacles of the public sector 
ever publishing in India. It has cornered a big 
chunk of the textbook market. Witness the 
example of the National Council of Education and 
Re.<!earch Training (NCERT) publishing a large 
variety of textbooks, an agency olissfully unaware 
of the latest trends in the marketing of books. 
Similar is the situation with other Governmental 
agencies like the National Book Trust and Sahitya 
Akademi, with huge stocks lying unsold because 
of inefficient management. The public sector, 
timid to the extreme in expressing bold ideas in 
print, has entered a sphere which does not legi¬ 
timately belong to it. With all the advantages, 
it is unable to compete with private sector. 

Seventies was the decade in which Indian 
publishing came to maturity and is* now entitled 
to be called an industry in its own right. It is 
now reaching a stage where it can challenge the 
primacy of Anglo-American publishing in several 
Afro-Asian countries and match their efforts In 
these areas. Indian publishing has placed the 
foreign subsidiaries in a defensive position in 
general publishing and is attempting to secure a 
niche in textbook publishing as well. While it has 
not been roses all the way, Indian publishing has 
expanded by the ideal combination of improved 
publishing methods, distribution techniques, and 
scientific management. There has also bem a care¬ 
ful assessment of market potentialities. The crop 
of Emergency books have established that proper 
promotion aim an accurate assessment of the 
market can open entirely new areas and attract a 
wide range of readers who earlier did not buy 
books. These books have done more for publish¬ 
ing during the «eventle8 than any other category 
of books. 

Besides the Emergoicy literature, there is 
nothing to beat as bestseller Freedom at Midnight 
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by Larry Collins and Dominique Laplerra. The 
book, written In t,he form of true fiction about the 
events leadlna to the Independence of IndU, haa^ 
set the publishing world practically on fire. 
Ord^lnarlly, general books sell no more than 1,000 
to 2,000 copies. What made so many, who norm¬ 
ally do not touch books with a pair of tongs, buy 
it ? I’hls book and the plethora of Emergency 
books have established once and for all that there 
is a potential market in the country ready to be 
tappw. It is to be remembered that prestigious 
publishers ail over the world depend for profits on 
one or two bestsellers, and the future of Indian 
publishing also lies in creating a similar situation. 

The success of Indian publishing In the 
eighties is visualised on the assumption that a 
formula can be successfully devised to admix the 
bestsellers with books commanding more modest 
sales. Bestsellers can also be quality books. The 
.success or failure of Indian publishing equally 
depends upon the academic community which, 
unfortunately, has not kept pace with the techno¬ 
logical and managerial potentialities of publishing 
in India. High production standards cannot help 
a book if its contents are mediocre. The fact is 
that, academically, Indian books leave much to be 
desired. Whore is a Cambridge History of India 
series or a stirring hi.story of the freedom move¬ 
ment ? There is not one good economic history of 
India produced during the last 30 years. Similarly, 
there is not a .‘tingle good work on India’s foreign 
policy, in spite of the fact that Jawaharlal Nehru 
has left rich legacy. In fact, many major field.s 
of activity in the social sciences are totally neg¬ 
lected. The greatest single handicap of publishing 
breaking through its Lakshman Rekha rests on 
the shoulders of the academics. It de\ olves upon 
academic institutions like the Indian Council of 
Historical Research and the Indian Council of 
Social Science Research to help rectify the 
situation. 


■ he quality of books published in 

^ India during the seventies can be 
* gauged by taking a sample of 20 
books. These books can be divid- 
ed into two convenient categories. 
The first list of ten books con- 
sists of those that can be singled 

_lout for quality the other of 

books that could “have been great” It may be 
worthwhile to make an assessment of each of the 
books included in our two lists. This assessment 
can probably be taken as a barometer of the 
quality of books published in the country. 

My favourite book remains Freedom at Mid¬ 
night. This is a book that has been variously 
described. It has also been called a book of fiction. 
However, the fictional representation has a more 
life-like quality than the truth itself. What dis¬ 
tinguishes this work is the vindication of Gandhi. 

The other two of my favourites are books by 
women authors. Reason Wounded is a story of a 
woman who dared to organlae agricultural work¬ 
ers, appropriately described by her as "impover¬ 
ished, immigrant pnrbias". She landed herself in 
detention under MISA during the Emergency. Mis 
Lewis presents a most authentic image of what 
might be called the "suburban countryside". The 



other book by a woman author. My Years in an 
Indian Prison, is by a young English school teacher 
who was arrested in 1970 lor her alleged Naxalite 
connections. She was held for five years without 
trial in a Bihar prison. She presents the mpst 
moving picture of day-to-day life in a "Bihar prison 
•cell. 

Two more books on my list are works of fic¬ 
tion. Indian English has become respectable as a 
result of Mulk Raj Anand’s writings. I h^ve 
enjoyed reading his latest novel, Confessions of a 
Lover. The book is almost an autobiography. It 
vividly portrays middle class life in pre-partition 
Punjab. Mr Anand, like any other good Punjabi, 
is a romantic at heart and this is amply proved in 
his novel. My other favourite is a novel trans¬ 
lated from Bengali, It Does not Die. It is also 
autobiographical. It Does not Die by Maitreyi Devi 
is about Indian womanhood with its typical 
Mlrabai complex. Her story of self love is very 
moving, in spite of the fact that it contains a lot 
of sentimental hogwash. 

My Days with Gandhi Iw Professor N. K. Bose 
has been hardly noticed. But it is, perhaps, one 
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of the best assessments of Gandhi. The book has 
a curious history. Navajivan Publishing House, 
which had originally sponsored the publication in 
the fifties, refused to publish it and the reasons 
for refusal are best stated in the letter that Pro¬ 
fessor Bose received from the Managing Trustees 
of the Publis*hing Hou.se : “I am of the opinion 
that you better be advised to leave out of the 
book Bapu’s experiment m sex or Brahmacharya 
and reconstitute the book to say about Bapu’s 
great work in Noakhali.” 

The remaining four titles are academic, with 
the exception of Ancient India by Professor R. S. 
Sharma of Delhi University. The book, intended 
lo be a school-level textbook, has become the 
subject of a raging public controversy. Professor 
Sharma has been savagely attacked and the text¬ 
book withdrawn by the Ministry of Education. 
For that reason alone, apart from the readabilitj', 
this bftek is also my favourite. 

I shall include the Indian Political System by 
Professor B. B. Misra for its solidity. It is not an 
easy book to read but is an excellent case study 
of how books should come to be written. Professoi 
Misra is a model scholar who puts his life into 
works. Similarly. The History and Culture oj the 
Indian People in 11 volumes, edited by Professjor 
R. C. Majumdar, is not an easy work to go 
through. It has a definite point of view about 
Indian history and states it without ambiguity. 
Several hundred scholars have contributed towards 
the completion of the series. 

The best work in my view is The Remembered 
Village by Professor M. N Srinivas who has based 
his monography on intensive field work done by 
him over a period of 18 years in a village called 
Rampura. The village has now been placed on 
the ethnographic map of the world. The records 
Professor Srinivas studiously compiled were 
destroyed in a fire, and the present monograph is 
based purely on memory. In a way, the accident 
was a blessing oecause the result is a book that 
is mo.st readable. 

HE ten books in the second list 
are in the category of the “may 
have been’’ greats. Some of those 
fall short of being outstanding 
and others are simply mediocre. 
Of these, seven are autobiograph¬ 
ies, memoirs and diaries, two 
are about the Emergency and the 
last is a piece of fiction based on a film script. 
Of these, Jawaharlal Nehru — A Biography by 
Professor S. Gopal is the most meticulous w'ork on 
the late Prime Minister. Sponsored by the Jawahar¬ 
lal Nehru Memorial Fund with almost full access 
to private papers, the biography, however, is not 
definitive. Professor Gopal has so much as con¬ 
fessed in the preface that "Jawaharlal was the 
hero of my youth.’’ And the biography does not 
rise above the level of adulation. , 

Contrasted with this work The Story of My 
Life by Morarji Desai is a mere catalogue of 
events. The thii'd volume, written under detention 
during the Emergency, is more pre-occupied 
with Mrs Gandhi’s style of functioning than with 
his own life. While the sincerity of the man is 
apparent, this does not compensate for what is 


normally defined as an autobiograp^. 

The next is Portrait of a President by 
Gyanwati Darbar. This is diary based on daily 
jottings by the late President Dr Rajendra 
Prasad. There are more than 500 letters written 
during six years, i.e., 1956 to 1962 by the Presi- 
denc of India, oddly enough, to his personal 
secretary. The volumes are a fit subject for the 
psychological analysis of the great man. Apart 
from revealing some minor facts about Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, the letters are not very forth¬ 
coming. 

In a separate category is Living an Era by 
D. P. Mishra, now in two volumes. Mr Mishra 
was in the thick of major political controversies 
in the Congress Party. He has done a meticul¬ 
ous job of writing his autobiography but there 
are no fireworks in it. However, it is excellent 
as a book of record. It is hoped that in his final 
volume of memoirs dealing with Mrs Indira 
Gandhi era, he may come out with some interest¬ 
ing facts. 

The next work is an autobiography by the 
great diplomat K. M. Panikkar. It has been 
translated from Malayalam and seems to be based 
on pieces contributed to a periodical publication 
This is established by the fact that each chaptei 
is more or less of uneven length. I felt very 
much disappointed by this work because he seems 
to be less than frank in stating the facts. 

A Dangerous Place by the former American 
Ambassador to India got undue local publicity 
because of its brief reference to the activities of 
CIA in thus country. The book is based on hus 
jottings as the American representative to the 
UN, and it certainly does not deserve the pub¬ 
licity it has receiv^. 

There is also the other category of three 
books relating to Emergency. First of an, mention 
must be made of Prison Diary of Jayaprakash 
Narayan. The first few words — “my world lies 
in a shambles around me. I am afraid 1 shall not 
see it put together again in my life-time” — are 
very evocative. Otherwise, the diary does not 
measure up to the standards expected of the 
grand old man of Sarvodaya. Similarly, Kuldip 
Nayar’s The Judgement, which proved to be a run¬ 
away success, could still have been a more out¬ 
standing work but for the time available to the 
author to write the book. However, it has done 
more for anti-authoritarianism than many other 
books on the same subject. Nihal Singh’s book 
Indira's India : A Political Notebook which was 
late in coming, contains several perceptive re¬ 
marks but otherwise there is not much in it. 

Last but not least is a piece of fiction by the 
well-known novelist M. Malgonkar. Since it is 
based on a film-«cript Shalvmar, Malgonkar had 
to work under creative restraints. 

The above assessment of 20 books published 
during the last decade amply establishes that the 
breakthrough in Indian publishing is imminent, 
but for the fact that the academicians in India are 
not producing works of quality that can place 
India on the publishing map. Contemporary 
India is full of unlimited possibilities — only if 
the intellectual community will awake, arise, and 
accept the challenge posed before it. 

The author is Managing Director of Vikas Publishing House 
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Goa's drug rings flourish 


Problem for the law 

I T took a cartload of firewood, five 
litres of kerosene, half a dozen 
old truck tyres and two and a half 
hours to burii his body. He had died 
oue to excessive drugs on a Goan 
beach. The police collected t^ ashes 
the next day and hanued them over 
to his mother, a Canaman, wuo had 
come to Goa for this sole and painful 
purpose. Since her arrival, she had 
been moving, for four days,* between 
the aty morgue and her hotel 
Hippism IS, at long last, eying,— 
even in Goa—a slow and inexorable 
death. Drug-running is not. Wny? No 
one has an answer. How drug-running 
is expanding is partly known. The 
growth of tourism has also enhanced 
the availabiLty of willing—and well- 
paid—carriers, now no more the 
scruffy, seif-incriminating hippy of 
yesteryear, but a more elusive, osten¬ 
sibly more affluent “visitor from ab¬ 
road”. It is also known, even if 
partly, who the men are behind the 
scenes. Enoch Powells the world over 
might be delighted to know that 
Indian migration to the West has 
become, due to a variety of reasons, 
a definite "faptor" in the everexpan- 
ding racket. 

White danseuses in dishabille (“no 
photographs please” was the agreed 
condition to my entry) convolute in 
an ever-accelerating rhythm to a cli¬ 
mactic frenzy, with several of them 
sprawled on the ground and hysteri¬ 
cally gyrating their, by now, oared 
pubis. A whfle ago, they had been 
swinging slowly, and almost artistical¬ 
ly, their arms while dancing. They 
held in tbe hollow of their palms lit¬ 
tle coconut shells with oilsoaked cot¬ 
ton wicks lit inside. And the little 
tongues of flickering fire made beau¬ 
tiful zigzag images In the dark, 
smokefllled room. This, I am told. Is 
no choreographic tomfoolery: this is 
the latest and unabridged edition of 
the "Lord’s prayer". At the end of it 
all dveiy one is given his daily 
bread and a fair share of "Shit , 
which is what they call hashish. Mo^ 

S hine and LSD have to be paid tor. 

0 must ’hash’, if demanded in Igrge 
quantities. The Nordic girl by my 
side, her wrinkled breasts hanging 
from her emaciated ribcage, can af¬ 
ford us more than the free commu¬ 
nity chillum which she shares with 
a midget-sized Negro, garishly dress¬ 
ed. wearing dark glasses, and huge 
sliver rings which twinkle every time 
he appreciatively, and almost fre¬ 
quently, psndulates his head to the 
tune of the music booming from the 
sound system. 

The day in'this commune begins at 
dawn. The arch priest, a lame French 
Canadian, asks everyone to queue 
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and makes them peel potatoes, chop 
cabbages and cfice^meat. The cauld¬ 
ron is then put to boil It is a tasty 
chop-suey, sold at Rs 15 for “a belly¬ 
ful’. In the rooms hired out by the 
commune, freedom knows no bars. 
After the chop-suey, a massive and 
hirsute Indian repaired to his room 
with two white girls in tow. They had 
rapturously acknowledged they all 
had the "right vibes”. They left in a 
hurry. 

Here, In this commune, hashish, is 
chemically refined and a whole kilo 
converted into tiny pastilles, not 
much larger than shirt buttons. In 
fact, some pastilles are camouflaged 
to look like cloth buttons. 

A leading partner of this particu¬ 
lar ring is a London-based Iadia.i. He 
has, rather ingeniously, used his posi¬ 
tion as a Jailer to build up his gang 
of peddlers, pushers and carriers. All 
around the beach there are joints 
with suggestive names. There is one 
right on the main road whidb is “The 
Flower Scene Restaurant. Another, in 
the midst of a coconut grove, is the 
"Dyi’s Place”. Nude men and women 
bathe at the two nearby wells. 

In recent swoops, by police, local 
Excise and Central Excise-—all mudi 
to the merriment of the dope rings 
acting disjolntedly and. often, at 
cross purpose—Goa’s Calangutc-Baga- 
Anjuua beach belt has yielded, at 
least, 60 kgs of hashish and opium 
and morphine worth about Rs 1.5 to 
2 lakhs. But this, is "Chicken feed” 
admit the investigators. With the re¬ 
cent events in the Middle East lead¬ 
ing to a virtual stoppage of overland 
tourism between Euixpe and India, 
presently the emphasis is on air 
transport and halludnogenics are uo- 
cally treated in order to reduce 
weight and bulk. 

hranas Curaiie Mullin, whose 
habeas corpus petition failed in the 
Supreme Court is one of the few of 
her kind held under COfEPOSA, fur 
suspected linkages with major inter¬ 


national drug gauga. Keoeutiy Goa 
pohee stumbled acddenially on 
“Adolph” a German wanted In his 
country for the last eight years in 
connection with a numoer of major 
criminal cases, two of wnicb have al¬ 
ready earned him a conviction to 12 
vears of haru labour. This particular 
German St.ema to be in league witu 
an Indian who goes by the name of 
byriam. Byriani s ambition is that of 
putting up the largest and most up- 
todate beauty parlour in Bombay. 
Repurieuiy, the GUI bad the regis¬ 
ters of the luxurious Fort Aguada 
Beach Resort photographed, alter it 
was esiabiGhcd that Bynani was a 
frequent guest at the hotel. Two 
years ago, on March 12, 1978, one of 
his lady fr.ends—the wife of a neb 
Indian clothier established in Pans— 
died suddenly and mysteriously in a 
cottage at the Aguada resort rented 
by Byiiani and where both had been 
living. According to the account 
given to the police, they were plan¬ 
ning a luxury restaurant in Goa. The 
lady’s death was due to “cardiac is- 
chiemia” and her body was promrt- 
ly claimed and cremated in Goa by 
someone who identified himself as 
her son. 

The various enforcement authori¬ 
ties privately concede that they 
hardly feel encouraged to take to 
drugracket busting seriously. They 
have positive information that the 
gangs have considerable resources, 
both by way of contacts at the right 
places with loyal and ruthless liqui¬ 
dators on their payroll Intelligenoe 
sources even suggest that some of the 
Indian associates of the foreign gangs 
have. In turn, “clean” business asso¬ 
ciations with the high and mighty. 

Such as? I query 

Such as Ruksana, is the answer. 

Ruksana who? I insist. 

You are asking too much now, I 
am told and lewd laughter rocks the 
investigator’s tiny cubicl^ 

According to Central Excise BOU^ 
ces, it is difficult to assess what la 
going on in Goa on the drug scene. 
“These are all flowing -tranuctions”. 
1 am told. What does it mean? Ap¬ 
parently, not much more than that, 
for some obscure reason, there is a 
kind of inertia. But bureaucrats' In¬ 
hibitions are understandable. Goa’s 
State Excise Commissioner, young, 
petits, intelligent and charming Mrs 
Dhingra, an IAS, officer has been un¬ 
der pressure from none other than 
the Lt. Governor himself. The Lt. 
Governor wanted her to issue a per¬ 
mit of three tolas of opium for his 
opium-addicted elder brotbsr, Mr. 
Bhagwan Singh. Mrs Dhingra refus¬ 
ed. And a move is now on to have the 
law amended since an honest offi¬ 
cer would neither bend nor break it! 

MARIO CABRAL E SA. Pana/i 
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Sugar prices zoom 

Then it must be election time 



The Vnton Aqnculture Ministi'r, Hao Bttemha Stvqh. at the swearimi in 
ce'remontj 


O NE clue that the dissolution of the 
Assemblies and the resultant 
elections were certainties was the 
price of sugar, unfailing indication of 
the intentions of politicians out on 
the prowl for election funds. That 
sugar has become the connnodity for 
swindling the consumer and simul¬ 
taneously swelling election cotfcrs is 
perhaps nothing new, but what is new 
is the soaring height reached by such 
blatant swindling. Consumers re¬ 
main helpless despite the so-called 
‘Consumers’ Guidance' and the Essen¬ 
tial Commodities Act. 

What makes the sugar swindle so 
scandalous is the fact that politicians 
are directly involved here. With re¬ 
gard to other commodities, it is an 
accepted fact that the private sector 
indulges in profiteering and passes on 
slush _ money and election funds to 
politicians at oh’ction time on a quid 
pro quo basis. But in the case of 
sugar, since the sugar barons are 
either Ministers or political chieftans 
the judge and the accused are one. 
The Government makes the money 
and cries wolf at the same time. 

In Bombay this is what happened 
in the period between the Congress 
fl) victory at the Lok Sabha polls 
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and the first wivk oi March. After 
Mrs Gandlii came to power, .sugar, 
which was selling around Hs. 5 per 
kg, zoomed to Rs. 7 and above. In 
addition, it was not available in seve¬ 
ral places. Wlio pocketed this evtra 
money? Till February IS. Malia- 
r.tshlra. which produces one-lhird of 
the country Vs sugar, produced eight 
lakh tonnes. The tot.i! sugar available 
therefore was eight luk'i tonnes plu., 
n further nine lakh tonnes which was 
the opening stock from the previous 
season. Of this. 12 ';t!) tonnes were 
still with the fattork. on Juimarv 
SI, thereby creating f artificial 
shortage. One of the i" asoits given 
by the sugar barons w.i-; ivon,ivailabi- 
lity of wagons. 

The cost of production ot sugar in 
Maharashtra is among the lowest in 
the country. Compareil to Hs. 3.35 
per kg in Bihar it is Rs. 2.20 in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Adding the excise cost plus 
transport charges it comes to around 
Rs. 2.90 per kg. But sugar was sell¬ 
ing in the market at b'tween Hs. 6 
and Rs. 7 which means teat the sugar 
barons made a clear Hs, 3 per kg or 
Rs. 300 per quintal or Rs. 3,000 per 
tonne. So assuming that they sold 
(ix lakh tonnes the sugar barons made 
a clear Rs. 18 crores. 


The consumers have been swindled 
to the tune of Rs. 18 crores. One 
might argue that this money made is 
not black money and was made offi¬ 
cially but then all money in the coffers 
of the sugar factories is the property 
of the sugar barons and the barons 
alone. And thks means that the sugar 
barons have this much money to play 
around with in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions. One ha.s to watch their extra¬ 
vagant election campaigns to know 
how much they have to throw around. 
And who are these, sugar barons ? 
Today two-thirds of the sugar facto¬ 
ries in Mahara.sbtra arc owned by the 
Congress (I) politicians and the rest 
Congress (U) politicians led by 
Vasantdada Patil and Mr Sharad 
Pawar respectively. . 

Another indication is the mysteri¬ 
ous silence of the Union Agricuhure 
Minister, Rao Birendra Singh. Short¬ 
ly after he assumed the portfolio he 
promis(‘d to hold a departmental in¬ 
quiry into the muddle which had re¬ 
sulted in the .soaring of sugar prices. 
He promised that » riugi nt measures 
would be taken against those found 
guilty. One waited in vain, however, 
for him to act but nothing happened, 
because he must have discovered his 
fellow Congressmen as the biggest 
beneficarics. Singh was enthusiastic 
initially perhaps bccau.se he thought 
that the muddle was the inaking of 
the previous Guvernnient. It is true 
that the Charaii Singh Government 
had subtly gifted Ra. 3 crores to the 
sugar mills. As one paper wrote on 
December 31, 1979; “by raising the 
price of sugai by Rs. 30 the Charan 
Government made a subtle gift run¬ 
ning into crores of rupees to industry 
and trade. The Government has im¬ 
posed an excise duty of Rs 30 per 
quintal on old stocks in order to pre¬ 
vent mills fiom taking advantage ot 
the increased price. However mills 
(have) already tran.sferred huge 
stocks tioni godowns and the amount 
of sugar in the pipeline is over ten 
lakh tonnes. It means that hoarders 
and traders will coolly make Rs. three 
crores at the cost of the consumers”. 

In Maharashtra the sugar barons 
have always manipulated the disposal 
of sugar for personal or Party gain 
and do not hesitate to create an arti¬ 
ficial scarcity if necessary. During 
the period fiom October 1OT8 to June 
1979 they sold only 16 lakh tonnes, 
averaging less than two lakh tonnes 
per month because prices were 
Rs. 2.40 per kg. In the period July- 
September 1^9 when prices went 
up to Rs. 2.90 per kg they sold seven 
lakh tonnes or over 2 lakh tonnes 
per month. 

They can keep stocks endlessly be 
cause of the liberal loans they get. 
They got Rs. 62 crores from the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Cooperative Bank, 
Rs. 14 crores from the Uiban Coope¬ 
rative Bank and Rs. 20 crores from 
the District Central Cooperative 
Banks to which they hypothecate 
sugar stocks. This is allegedly how 
they were able to carry stocks from 
April 1978 to July-September when 
prices rose. 

OLGA TELL IS. Bombay 



NOTES 


A FRIEND of mine faas been 
living in Western Europe for 
about ten years now. He is a pro¬ 
fessional sitar player, travelling 
where the diminishing Indian music 
market will take him: not very tar 
now that George Jlarrisoii has 
withdrawn his patronage to this 
exotic art form and the nirvana- 
seeking adolescent is under press¬ 
ure to remain a football hooligan 
in West Ham. My Irieiid divides 
the year between England, France, 
Germany and India with I.ondon 
as his base, and he remains an 
Indian pas.sport holdei. 

A few months ago he received a 
printed letter from the Eleclor.il 
Registration Oltici'r asking hiiii to 
enter the Register ot Eleciors 1980 
by filling up the enclosed form. 
Initially he thought this to be a 
mistake; after all as an Indian citi¬ 
zen how could he be “entitled to 
vote at Parliamentary, Luropean 
Assembly’ or local elections”. Rut 
then he read the torm and disco¬ 
vered that he was pcrf-actly c.ipa- 
ble of voting for or against Mrssus 
Thatclu-r if he wanted to. 'I'lie vi i y 
first sentcnc'e in the form .said ; 
“You are required to enb.'r—mean¬ 
ing all British subjects- (Gomnioii- 
wealtli rilizcn.s are. British sub¬ 
jects) and citizens ol the Irish Re¬ 
public who will be. resident at 
your address on 10th October 197.9 
and who will be 18 or over by 1.5tli 
Februaiy 1981” etcc'tcra. 1 don’t 
know what the citizens ot the Irish 
Republic feel about this privilege, 
but the arrogance of that claim 
.shocked me. “Commonwealth citi¬ 
zens are Brili.-vh .Subjectsi,” Her 
Majesty’s Government may imt be 
willing to admit it publicly, but w>‘ 
Indians stopped being subjects of 
Britain three decades ago. All 
“subject races’’ get limited fran¬ 
chise, I suppose: the right to vote 
but no right to full citizenship or 
elected office—that privilege is n?- 
served for the correct mix of hor¬ 
mones. The horror scenario for a 
distant future; could British troops 
come to the aid of their Indian 
“subjects” in any “crisis”? Old 
coloni.sers never die; they simply 
stop getting into headlines. 

I T probably sounds absurd, 
coming from a resident of Cal¬ 
cutta, but London must be one of 
the most depressing cities in the 
world—and believe me cities like 
Calcutta have a lot to be depress¬ 
ed about. But London must take 
the first place in the paranoia 
stakes. For the casual brown visit¬ 
or the problem is more acute. 
Walk into a pub and you feel as 
if a film of hostility has been 
wrapped over your skin. Walk 
into |i cinema to see fho Canter 
burn 'Tales and pi'oplc loo’, at you 


as if they have come for the art 
and you have come for the tits. 
Worst of all. London must be the 
most expensive place to get de¬ 
pressed in. 

Actually, 1 can quite understand 
the Londoner getting sick of a 
tourist’s face; he secs it so often. 
Tourism is a very debilitating ser¬ 
vice industry, co.isisting largely of 
selling myths at Ihis maxiinutii rat? 
the market can bear; it’s a eon 
game, and nobody is quite 
.sure how long the sling will last. 
There is too much that is sleazy 
in this business; you need both 
insultingly expensive restauianVs 
and cheap pornography to .satiate 
the widely varied needs of the 
tourist so that he can go back to 
Prohibition City, Saudi Arabia, or 
Very Littleville, Utah and hrug 
about the “fuii" that was had in 
London. All this must be espe¬ 
cially galling for a city like Lon¬ 
don ; after all once upon a tiiin’ 
the Dick Whittingtons came to 
look at the Queen and the streets 
were paved with gold - - vini tamo 
then to pay homage to the cil\ 
that ruled the world, and partook 
of such crumbs as it deiguecl to 
throw your way. London did not 
have to sell il.self; the world came 
to it bearing g'fts. Even after 
losing ils politicil oower London 
retained its confidence till the 
.‘sixties. Then suddenly it changed 
from vivacious queen into an o'd 
whore. Having been stripped of its 
pow.T, proud I.ondon had an Arab 
silling on its bum. Enough to d'-- 
press anybody. 

T^HEATRE and wit seem the 
* only British assets that have 
survived the many onslaughts on 
Britisli (*')£ists;nce in reexmt times. 
It’s impossible to get in'o Hie 
theatre sinisi the tourists have 
bought all the tickets. The pecu¬ 
liar and fascinating British wit is 
still audible at dinner parties. In¬ 
deed this dark wit must be one of 
the finest achievements of the 
British upper classes, the only 
people in today’s world who spend 
time and intellect turning conver¬ 
sation into an art form. It now 
seems that the egaiitarianism of 
the second half of this century 
has managed to carry this wit/ 
down to the lower levels. When 
a certain person, whose name I 
do not want to remember, won 
nearly a million pounds at the 
pools, the BBC sent a team to find 
out what the man in the street (1 
thought he had gone out of fa¬ 
shion. but he clearly isn’t exti' ct) 
woulci have done if a million 
pounds suddenly dropped into his 
lap. One old man answered the 
TV reporter immediately : “J 
would get rid of my wife”. An 
exclamation mark, nut to mention 
a question mark, hung in the air. 
Until tbq old man explained 
“She would spend it, wouldn’t 


she?" I challenge anyone to come 
up with an equivalent story. 

f [ yet another marvellous episode 
in the long-continuing and God- 
Imows-when-eiidiiig serial, Opera 
lion Bluff, the rich have managed 
to divert all the anger that should 
legitimately be addressed towards 
them. Once again the diversion 
has been in the diiection of the 
working class : example, the mas¬ 
sive liostilitv towaicls the steel 
strike. The industrialists of the 
diminishing competence, the finan¬ 
ciers with friends in the Cabinet, 
the traders who gtit richer with 
every hiccough in the currency 
market and every deo?it in inter¬ 
national relations, the propertied 
who own vast stretches because 
of some k'cherous or murderous 
ancestor ; all these an' resp ct- 
able pcopk'. deferred to by th - 
masses, pandered to by a mass 
media which has William Hickey 
instead of a heait and advertising 
instead ol a biain. The working 
class is the big evil behind all 
Ri'ilaiii's piobleins I’. very gi'nera- 
tioii needs its vvliipping boy : the 
vvoiking I kiss luis bei onie the tar¬ 
get this time aioiind. Th. • liy.sleria 
with whidi the slei'l sliike is bi'- 
iiig att.iiked, the piissioiis that are 
being amused, seem .istunishing 
to a vi.siloi. Thc-se aie not the 
muted tones ot democratii. .soria- 
lism or indeed social deinocrary; 
tins is tils' li.ir^li lingoisni ol war. 
Ol course the wmkmg class has 
never made Ihmgs easy for il.s 
d< fenders. In victory it is uno''r- 
l;iin. in struggle it i.s fractious, 
and in defeat it is bmkc'ii. It is 
lured into too maiiy mistakes. At 
the moment the Biilisli woiking 
class seems headed tm trouble. 
All the institutions are concentrat¬ 
ing their heavy guns on it. 

I 

F H)!! US i’lcii/hoi; hiiiigi j Indians, 
it is impossible to le.sist Hk' 
temptation to pick up a copy upon 
arrival in the land of the fire and 
the brave and tlie nude. 

Particularly when Bo Derek is 
on the cover. Once; again the 
American media ha.s provided an 
inlenialional syniboJ of the wet 
dream, and once again I loo have 
become a victim. W'hat to do? 
But the most int._'n'sling thing I 
re. d in the M.iith issue ol Blayb'iy 
had nothing to do with Bo Derek 
(the pi'-ce on her was awful even 
by the appalling sl.ind.nrds .set by 
tits and bum lounialisin). Play 
hail infoi'iiied ils rc'.iders th.i'l cine 
placxj you can still buy chastity 
bells for the lornicdting wife i.s 
in England. Auparently David 
Hcnwiik ol Sh'flield hand forges 
them and .sells them for 80 dol¬ 
lars each to those gentlemen in- 
flinieil to kc'op a grip on their 
wives’ morals in such a fashion. 

M.J.AKBAR from LONDON 
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Pageantry and damp eyet 



The Dalhousie Athletic Club. 
Calcutta, which turned 100 
on March fi ’tHis year, is the 
oldest football ciub in the 
country. There are no visi¬ 
ble signs of age, however, 
and the lawns of the club 
are still as immaculately 
trimmed and green as they 
ever were. The tennis courts 
are still in excellent shape 
and the flower beds are still 
tended by loving hands. 
Like other clubs (which 
were founded later of 
course} on the Maidan, it 
is actually a tent-like cons¬ 
truction but obviously very 
solid. There is thick green 
canvas wrapped around steel 
girders in order to provide' 
a construction. The i«a8on 
for this curious form of 
building is intriguing. When 
these Maidan clubs were 


founded, the Army authori¬ 
ties at nearby Fort William 
discovered that the buildingsr 
would obstruct (heir Held of 
Ore in case of an invasioa 
So the clubs had to resort 
to this form of tents which 
could be dismantled in a 
short while to give the 
Army an unrestricted Held 
of Are. 

The early history of the 
club is the history of the 
mA'an Football Assidation. 
Originally known as the 
Traders Club, it was found- 
ded by British residents 
worklM for Hamilton 
and Co, a Jewellery con¬ 
cern in 1874. Six years 
later it assumed its pre¬ 
sent name although it is 
not known whether this had 
anything to do with Lord 
palhousie. When the Ihdian 
Football Association was 
founded in 1893. the Oal- 
housle Athletic donated a 
tendsome trophy called the 
Trades Cup which later 
merged with the IFA Shield. 

The club's president, the 
warm and popular Pearson 
Surita, spoke to Syed Nisar 
Mehdi Abdi on the last day 
of the centenary celebra¬ 
tions. "We may be 100 years 
old, he said, “but we are 
still a very happy fami^. 
That’s what a club should 
be." 


The Maharajah’s 
puppeteers 



foment about the media's 
Reedom to spoof our letd- 
ert. One recalls, however, 
that Krishna Menon laugh¬ 
ed off the matter. 


There was this crisis when 
Air India were given a nine- 
hour ultimatum to remove 
one of their hoardings at 
Bombay’s Nariman Point. 
The problem lay in the text 
of the copy, which ran 
“Sing, Charan, sing", a de¬ 
lightful spoof on that fami¬ 
liar sentence in every kin¬ 
dergarten reader, “Sing, 
mother, sing”. This resulted 
in a discreet order to Hin¬ 
dustan Thomson Associates, 
the agency that haadles Air 
India’s advertisement cam¬ 
paign, to lay off politics. 
There had been other such 
capers before!, like a hoard¬ 
ing which showed Acharya 


non dressTid only (n red un¬ 
derwear and competing 
against one another in a 
beauty contest. It even rais¬ 
ed a major question In Par- 


to a fine age In Indian ad- 
advertising. BoUby Kooka’s 
K by 10 hoardings outside 
the Air India building all 
had one thing in common— 
the stamp of excellence. 
|yan Arthur, copy chief at 
HTA and the person pro 
gently behind the hoardings, 
•ays “It is one of the most 
subtle forms of PR that one 
ran imagine. It attempts to 
mve a social comment while 
simultaneously getting its 
message across. We are not 
a big airline, «ve aren’t the 
best in the world, but we 
are nios people to travel 
with, fun people, who ran 
laugh at ourselves. It is this 
subtlety that most of out 
fmiators—^people who have 
tried to reflect current 
topics in their hoardings— 
have failed to achl''ve’'. He 
held up a board to illustrate 
his point. The legend ran 
"Let’s fly from this 'nromise* 
land to 40 cities worldwide”. 
A neat swipe at the election 
campaigns. 


Martian garbage 7 


Dry wit 


Skylab had fallen long 
ago, so what could this 
strange contraption be? One 
moment it was floating in 
the iky and the next it was 
in the nets of a group of 
flsberman off the Digha 
coast, in the Bay of Bengal. 
First there was mild cons¬ 
ternation, followed ^ a 
flutter of excib:!ment. (^ould 
it be a sdiulliie? Whatever 
it was, there was sure to ha 
a reward for its recovery, 
so Ashing for the day was 
temporarily forgotten and 
everyone returned to terra 
flrma, where the news 
spread f8.ster than u forest 
Are. The village elders were 
summoned and the grey¬ 
beards were nonplussed as 
they looked at the strange 
object from one angle, then 
another. But none of them 
could fathom out what the 
strange object was. A con¬ 


sensus was taken and tha 
UFO was delivered to the. 
nearest polioe station, A few 
enquiries, a couple of tele¬ 
phone calls and the myetery i 
was solved. It was nothing' 
quite as exciting as a minlav 
ture spy satellite : only an^ 
errant piece of meteorologi¬ 
cal equipment. Newspaper re¬ 
ports described it as a brass 
pot mounted on a tripod and 
weighed down by an anchoi. 
When the Calcutta Met De- 

E aitment was contacted, the 
lirector told Tirthankar 
Gfosh that he had not been 
informed about the recovery. 
He did say, however, that 
weather balloons with scien- 
tlflc Instruments were sent 
aloft to monitor the latest 
weather reports and condi¬ 
tions. We presume, then that 
this particular balloon came 
to grief. Or was the object 
part of a high-flying B-52? 



Geott Boycott has a great 
reputation. Indeed he has 
two reputations, if we may 
he permitted to say so. 
Everyone knows he is a 

S reat batsman ; that’s the 
rst. In cricketing circles 
he is looked on as a snob ; 
that’s the second. But IJa- 
resh Munwani bad a pleas¬ 
ant surprise when he met 
the English cricketer in 


Bombay when the team ar¬ 
rived for the Jubilee Test .' 
He found Boycott very re- 
oeptlve and warm as 'the 
Yorkshireman seemed to bo 
in a Very friendly mood. He 
evon reterred to Gavasfor 
with such affection ns if he 
was the boy next door, and 
referred to him in almost 
every second sentence.' 
Whet was more conspicuous 
was that he did not want to 
say anything shout bis 
teammates. One of his more 
classic comments was "If 
anyone ever picked a team 
with Just Sunny and me, he 
wouldn’t have to worry 
about the other nine play¬ 
ers. If Sflnny and I made 
30 runs each and remained 
not out, that would be half 
the battle won. You see, to 
do that would take us one 
whole day”. Good York- 
.shire humour, that. 









Weird encounters 
of the stilted kind 


It could have been a sosne 
straight out of a sdenoe fic¬ 
tion fantasy. A “creature” 
about 12 feet high walked 
down one of the busiest tho¬ 
roughfares of Madras. The 
consequences, of course, can 
be imagined. Everywhere, 
traffic came to a halt as dri¬ 
vers and passengers alike 
stared and rubbed their eyes 
to make sure they were not 
^ having visions. Pedestrian! 
r craned theii necks to get fi 
better look, while taking 
care at the sante time to en¬ 
sure that they were reaso¬ 
nably far away in case the 
monster should turn boiste¬ 
rous. Little diildren whim¬ 
pered in fear, and one inve¬ 
terate alcoholic swore he 
would never touch the stuff 
again. 

Even while life in the vici¬ 
nity was paralysed tempo¬ 
rarily, the clear notes of a 
bugle rang out from the pin¬ 
nacle of the Madras Univer¬ 
sity clocktower. As if by way 
of echoes, more bugles join¬ 
ed in and within monvents 
the area was crammed with 


curious people, wanting to 
know precisely what was go¬ 
ing on. Then it turned out 
that the monsters were only 
humans on stilts. Unannoun¬ 
ced, unheralded, Italian 
street theatre had come to 
Madras, by way of a street 
pprformance of Albalri, the 
dramatisation of a story wri¬ 
tten by French. poet 
Baudelaire A folk band kept 
everyone enthralled while 
the performers went through 
all their antics on the street. 
Like the'Pied Piper of Ham- 
lyn, the “creature” lured its 
audience—no longer appre¬ 
hensive—along half a kilo¬ 
metre. f 

Actually, Tamil culture has 
its own variety of street 
theatre known as Tharu 
Koothu, which is very popu¬ 
lar in rural areas. Yet, 
strangely enough, it took 
Itcm/o Vesciivi’s Teairo Tax 
Labile di B^roamo to display 
the true potential of this 
unusual art form. Many dti- 
rens of Madras who miss.'d 
the show, adds Ashok Ka- 
math, have reason to rue it. 


What could be ^better* ? 
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Charlie Bronson 
and all that jazz... 

I lif’first. One timid young lass 

j I spotted someone who fitted 
ithc description and told her 
: I friend sitting alongside her. 
sTtif friend told another 

^friend who in turn told yet 
f anutktr friend. But no uue 
ttWiinted to go and see if the 
aj-iiiiionr was really a rumour 
a or if it had its basis in 
ti'Uih. Eventually the friend 
of a friend of somebody 

:‘lse's friend decided to 

hc.ird the lion in his den and 
( hitching an autograph book. 
The Jazziest that was iield walked up to where the 
In Calcutta in late Februaiy ISreat man sat. He smiled 
caused a great deal of ex- her and signed. She was 
citenient for music fans in ecstatic and went back to 
this city. It was a very hp friends giggling with 

festive atmosphere at the Together they exa- 

grounds of St Paul's Cathe- mmed the signature. It was 
dral; indeed it was a wcl- .Bronson. . Wor 

come change to see so much Casimn* Buchiosky 

life and colour in the pre- ^^Be actors real name), 
clncts of a church. The The signature read "Man- 
^tars were celebrities of fred Schoof”. Enquiries 
course, but not in the same revealed that Bronson's 
category as cricketers, al- double was actually a trum- 
though there were auto- peter with the group Globe 

R hunters by the dozen. Unity. But the friend of a 
le first day, however, friend of somebody else's 
there was great oxciti ment. friend was still not convinc- 


Whisj^r had it that the ed. 
famous barrel-chested actor till 


So she stood around 
Bronson/Schoof left. 


.Charles Bronson had arrived Alas, though the features 
and was somewhere in the tallied exactly with, those of 
audience. Everywhere, every- the actor, the man was not 
body stared hard in the half as broad as the llolly- 
bope of finding the actoi wood he-man. 

Marry, *tis passing strange 


Sunday, Murcii it was the 
Big Uay, Invitation Cup day. 
There were 26,UU0 people at 
the KCTC (Royal Calcutta 
I'flrf Club), half of them the 
scarred veterans of innu¬ 
merable battles with their 
buokies; the regulars who do 
not mind whether (I is a 
luA'SC race, u donkey race or 
a zebra race just so long as 
they get the chance to lay 
their bets. Tlie icsi of the 
^ mammolh crowd, who piob- 
* ably wouldn't even be able 
to tell the dillerencc bet¬ 
ween horses, donkeys or 
zebras. wer.- at the race¬ 


course simpiv lii'iau'io it wa 
the biggest social even) ol 
the .year. (X'l'tainly every¬ 
one got what they wanted. 
The socialites paraded and 
were admired, tlv* punter'' 
betted and lost and the 
newcomers experienced tne 
hysteria that is i.icini'. 

■There were two oilier 
attractions as a bo.in''. 
there VV3‘* West IicwCiil (..rn'‘f 
Minister Jyoti Basu. .Second, 
adds b. Vijayragbavun. 
was a yogi tip.ster, a sell 
styled sadhu giving money- 
back guarantees if his tips 
proved to be dud.s. 


Everything was going acc¬ 
ording to schedule. The 
parents of the young girl had 
selected a suitably handsome 
young man and the date for 
’ the wedding had been finalis- 
e(L There wag the usual 
, gaiety and last-minute excite¬ 
ment, but there were no por¬ 
tents of what was to happen. 
On the appointed day, when 
the car arrived fur the bride, 
it was discovered that the 
bouse was surrounded by 
young men of the locality 
who had an earnest plea to 
make. The groom, they in¬ 
sisted, was a notorious 
character with whom marri¬ 
age was a way of life. It app¬ 
eared that he bad been 
married several times before, 
the sole inlentiou being the 
lure of a dowiy. While these 
explanations were being 
made, the groom and his 
father managed to slip away, 
but they did not escape for 
luiig. The bride’s family, acc- 
I ompauied by the young men, 
arrived on the trickster’s 


doorstep and proved that 
their aUegatiuns were true. 

The groom and his father 
were then looked up in a 
room, reports Biswaranjan 
Sarkar, while the local people 
appealed to the young men 
to replace the groom. Even¬ 
tually, one young man, who 
was asleep in his house, was 
awoken and told the story. 
He agreed to marry the girl, 
but insisted on speaking to 
her first. His wish was grant¬ 
ed and he explained to the 
girl that though he was edu¬ 
cated. he was unemployed 
and in addition, had also 
served a term as a political 
prisoner. The girl, undaunt¬ 
ed, agreed to the wedding. 

That was not the end of 
the sort story. The trickster 
was made to part with his 
clothes for his replacement 
and the wedding went off 
sinpothly. Tlic next day, the 
rogue had his head shaved 
and was made to run seven 
rounds of the locality, in¬ 
terspersed with thrashing. 





THE WORLD 


The second sex arrives 





I' Cbruary 27 was the Domi¬ 
nican Republic 5 loaepcno- 
eiicc Day. i.ittle did tiie 27 
diplomats su.>pc(;t that they 
would soon t>e imprisoned 
and kept hostage by a 
group of guerilia^ belong¬ 
ing to the April 19th Move¬ 
ment (ivi-19j. All the gue¬ 
rillas wanted was the re- 
Iouac ot political prisoners 
ot wuom they named 311, 
5U miiljun doUans and ad¬ 
mission by the Colombian 
t<oveminent that it had been 
holding show trials and tor- 
tuinng prisoners. There 
was no means of communi¬ 
cation between the guerillas 
and those negotiating the 
release ot the hostages till 


a reporter ventured forth 
to the Dominican Embassy 
with barely his underwear 
and a two-way radio. It is 
believed that the Colombian 
President, Julio Cesar Tur- 
bay is unwilling to bend 
down to the demands of the 
guerillas. He has a reason 
since the guerillas cannot 
be trusted at all. When 
they went to take over the 
Embassy they were in the 
guise of joggers and they 
carried weapons in their 
sports bags. They looked 
so innocent that no one 
bothered them. Military 
rulers, beware of joggers 
with sports bags on their 
shoulders. 


Women might after all be 
sallowed to make an entry 
into a hallowed male pre¬ 
cinct—the French Academy. 
There is a vacant chair 
among the 40 caused by the 
death of Roger Cailiois. 
Within the forbidden walls 
of the erudite institution on 
the Left bank of the Seine 
a bitter struggle lias been 
going on since last December 
between those who have 
championed the cause of 
French authoress, Margue¬ 
rite Yourcenar, and Jean 
Dorst, the director of the 
Paris Natural History Muse¬ 
um. The elections had been 
postponed after an exchange 
of insults among the intellec¬ 
tuals. Most young members 
of the Academy have spon¬ 
sored me Marguerite Your- 
renar. One such is iean 
d’OrmcBson, the former edi¬ 
tor of Le Fiaaro. He is 56 
years old and has had to be 
at the receiving end of the 
Insults. Ete has been called 
a “leftist" and a "young 


hooligan". Mme Yourcedar 
is definitely a favourite of 
the young since she had her 
passport restored in record 
time by S4-yearH)ld the 
French Justice Minister and 
author Alain Peyrefltte, also 
an Academy member. She 
had become a naturalised 
American citizen and has a 
home in New England for 
the last 30 years! She also 
has dramatist Eugene Iones¬ 
co and Felicien Marceau 
supporting her. Among her 
opponents are Andre Cham- 
son who has named her a 
"Loch Ness monster". The 
other is Jean Dutourd, the 
famous columnist who said ; 
'T am against a woman in 
the Academy". For him the 
greatest honour one could 
do to a woman was to ad¬ 
mire her without electing 
her. But his words proved 
useless. The members of 
the Academy did elect after 
345 years by 20-12 votes thi 
Belgian-born 76-y e a r-old 
Marguerite Yourcenar. 


Shakespeare 
to provide relief 


Fourthcoming ? 


This .should be a lesson to ^ 
all weight watchers and fans 
of that special American 
ambassador with only three 
credentials: a hefty phy- 

sique. a big mouth and b 
beautiful wife. He was not 
.successful in arranging the 
Olympic boycott of the Afri- ^ 

ran countries. Perhaps JB 

that .spurred him on and he 
declared that he was going J^B 
to make a comebnrk bv 
winninu the world heavy- 
weight title (or the fourth 
time in succession. And 
Muhammad Ali, preacher 
and boxing champ—in that 
order , since he prefers to 'BB 
do mure pre.Hhing no,w — 
meant busiues.s. He went ■ 

in to his Deer Lake train- alter his 


■ 


There were nine young 
"Elizabethans” rolling ofl 
"words, words, words" writ¬ 
ten by the illustrious Bard 
of Avon. They were trying to 
read the complete works of 
William Shakespeare — all 
37 plays, 154 sonnets and 5, 
poems consisting of 107,098 
lines—in an effort to break 
the world record of 37 brs 22 
mins. This speed reading 
performance jook place on 
February 29 in England. The 
competitors were drama stu¬ 
dents from Bretton Hall 
College, Wakefield and the 


Royal Holloway College of 
London, the present record 
holders. Altogether ten stu¬ 
dents were chosen to exer¬ 
cise their vocal chords and 
tongues. However, one wo¬ 
man had to drop out as she 
had chicken pox. The read¬ 
ers looked dfter their voices 
and their stomachs with 
sausages and chips, throat 
tablets, peppermints, aspirin 
tablets and water. All this 
frenzy and speed were in¬ 
deed for a good cause since 
the students were collecting 
aid for OXFAM relief. 


Olympian interpretations 


rigorou.'i workout 


Ml Vl Mbi*' Utl.VI S UU-l VTUir\M|li 

ing camp weighing 251 he was down to 243 pounds 
pound.s iiiul by March 4, only. 


Whether the Moscow 
Games eventually take place 
or not, the Soviet Union is 
going ahead with prepara¬ 
tions. And for the Russians 
everything is centred around 
politics: even the students 
being trained as interpre¬ 
ters for the Olympics are be¬ 
ing closely scrutinised under 
a political microscope. For 
d start, their political know¬ 
ledge has to be as 
vast. In addition, of 
course, their knowledge 
of a .second language 


has to be considerable. The 
Komsomol members of Mos¬ 
cow, therefore, have the best 
chances of being selected as 
interpreters since they are, 
the only ones who can 
demonstrate their de¬ 
pendability by their at¬ 
tendance at political 
meetings. Consequently, pre¬ 
parations are also afoot at 
the Mo<kovsky Komsnmolcts 
Institute for oral political 
examinations and for the as¬ 
sessment of socio-political 
awarcno.s.s. 











A Street named home Marrying 

Around 52,000 people need- «ver. ot that time the lasuc for the cause 

•d hoiuw In the Dutch different. The protest k,,,.*.,... 

Cbpitst of Amsterdam. So was sMainst the demollilon ,*?* 

wnst did they do/ On ot houses to atiomodatc a #”}!? 


Heart 

warming 

Major Catastrophe bad 
been given a new pacomuk* 


Mirch T thrhonrelliis sci new nrc“ro. ‘ 'I’hc "itV^^^ what Imam Khomeini of Iran « 

up bArficfldei on the utreots erv hoiM* thni the tf*niuf*rji done tor their release he hes lived life to the full 
end equetted. Tho^autSurl- of the^oroUw^lrrs Jm •“<* ^*'**** future but there he hit e week heart : hen« 
ties aX. More tnan S down by Apnl 30 w£ two young Iranians who the pacemaker. When the 

troops and policemen usina Prlnrcss Ik'iilrlx will be- i^®“*** ^Brlstof"unlvarsUv 

tanka and armoured ears L*uiiif* ouopn Mi^unwhiii* They ere Miss Zahran Gno* ed at tna firlatoi univeraiiy 

cleared the barricudoii. Bui the city (Ouncil k undaunt* 1®™ a nurse in the 

they had nothing against cd. It is pluniiinu to biinu “"‘t .of the l«d. the Major Bad revived 


Id armoured cars euiiie uiiei-n M<>unwhiio «"oy are miss /.anran uno- eo at me onsioi ui 

the barricudos. fiui the city (Ouiu-il is undaunt- 1*™* ®olouk, a nurse in the Veterinary Huspite 

"1 ""thing_ against cd. It is plunnin« to bring »h»n 


ital, Eng* 
■d revived 


the' squatter;''‘so-thJ;v let‘ Hew i^UlaTion against p«r. !d®5^i3^n*"^^vte?to b\*‘^ht 

them stay on the streets, testing on streets and it will Had 

According to the Amsier- then be punishable by lines. •■{* '^Ahmart *haHflinHaid ^hu 

dftm city council the l^utch iw.vn #’#vn othei Is Mr Ahmad Davudi dlslodfled e wire In nts 


T11 then 7 the Dutch a other Is Mr Ahmad Davudi dislodged a wire in 
nil incn, iiii me uuicn, a ii_-u:ui,„.„i»k a >o..kni..ian ••......Ta k...*» Tk« 


7aidtal"'ha7“not V^en such sVreet" is ’a hom7Va7 tr’om “soite?" The 

violence since 1975. How- home. o' the same hospital. The tors had no other option put 


Tho It Ilian Stat.. nrosecii- ®*tlon than being married by Major Catastrophe is a close 
Lr-a nii rn ha®« a Teadv the great man himself? The f,|cnd of Mr and Mrs Barry 

started investigating ai 


violence since 1975. How- home. oi me same nospitai. me tors naa no other ppi 

two lost their hearts to each to operate on him onco 
other and what better propo- again to connect the lead. 

Not cricket n. a^.n..... S 

Football players In Italy started investigating al an iuitogSS“kor!ln. STyCltow” abrade” 

are believed to be playing lUough no proof has yet nao‘« “« “‘‘‘oampnea ivorun u a yellow luoraaor. 

a different type of game, teen olfercd. The twO’ nn- 

RecenUv. a fruit dealer and tionnl pla,vei-s supposedly « 

a restaurant owner tiled a involved are Pao o Ross of iVllOSC PaKlSCatl 7 

complaint on _ bchalt ot a Perugia and Laxio s striker, 

gambling syndicate, which Rruiiu (liordajto. Rossi and Smiirt. fair, iimnaculutely Ithe right moment. 


Whose Pakistan ? 


Smart, I'uir, iimnaculutely Ithe right moment. 


-- ^-— . . » 1 1 /I ,.1 fvim a ujiicivssvts* aav: av? gaws -.lusk 

to change the outcome of rompiamt had lied Rome speaking out. waiting for. 

the league games. This and are _ "in lear of their so.nntiities even a trifle too Things hav 


tb« league games. This and are "in fear of their 
upset the gamblers who lives”. Different type ot 
bad lost a lot of money, ball game, wliat? 


soiiiGtimes even a trifle too Things have come to a sorry 
louoly. Expeetediy, he’s pass alrcad.y. Prices are 
gut into trouble, but doesn't much higher than in India 


■ seem to bother. 


and people are tired of be- 


Second in line 

Their prince was sure fOaMHfSLIHK. 
win. After all, why wuuida’.t^HBiP'^^Ri^HH^^^H 
he? He was riding the best 
horse —- Long Wharf — ■■ j| < 
owned by the American mil- 
lionaire-art collector, Paul 
Mellon. In fact, such was 
the confidence in both jockey 
and horse, that punters and ^ 

gullible housewives put a w 

lot of their money on them. 

They made him favourite at 
13-8 to win the two-milc 
race. But Charles, Prince ot |BBw 
Wales, and heir apparent to iP . , • 

throne of England, betrayed r« . » • 

their trust. At his first pub- ' • ' w « ^ 

11c race — the Mad Hatters’ • ' , • 

private sweepstake, at ', • 

Plumpton on March 4. — hu ' . , « , 

proved that he was content , , M ^ • a * 

to remain number two. The ' • , • 

one who beat the Prince ' .I'tjr jL, « • 

was an amateur rider and an X » * * * 

equestrian jpurnalist from g . , « 

the BBC. Derek Thompson. I * * 

Others who raced were Ri- ytanngm 

I chard Meade and Vic Lown- 
des, controller of the Play- 

boy empire. At the end of would like to say how sorry 


Alter a tclupiyonic appoint- ing ruled by Generals, Ta- 
nient, Mr Taseer strode »»• aeer says. Not many politi- 
tu uur Delhi office one day ral prisoners remain in jail 
and sat down to tell us now, even the dissident 
wtiat he thought of Zia, the journalist Salaamat Ali may 
army and the Americans, be let off, because the 

Author of BHulto: A politi junta is scared of wide- 
ral bivoraphy, Taseer is a spread trouble. ’’They 
wistlul admirer of the dead know protest would become 
leiider, and thinks, as many uncontrollable,” Taseer re- 
others do, that his ghoit marks. Zia has enough 

haunts the junta. "Bhutto i.s trouble already: Pakistan 

.still very much a symbul in lacks an industrial base, the 

Pakistan, and the People’s oil bill, now a ma.s5ive bur- 


Party is still very much in 
tact with opportunist cle 


den, has shot up to a billion 
dollars, and the trade dcii- 


ments staying on.” he holds, cit is about Rs two billion. 


Labo.tri, 


instance, If the people do not sup- 


which is Mr Bhutto’s home Port Zia, who does? "The 
^ town, the People’s Party mullahs and the Jamaat.” 
still commands the allegi- Taseer replies. “But Isla- 
ance of 80 to 90 per cent of mic fervour 1$ confined only 
the afectorate. Popular to the urban petty bour- 
’ feeling all over the country, gcoisie. The Jamaat-e- 
cven among the peasantry Islami won only three seats 
who form as much as 80 m 1972. Its only strength 
per cent of the population, lies in a well-knit organisa- 
is still very obviously tion; it can muster 20,000 
* against General Zia. and people at the drop of a hat.” 

I tor the PPP, now being led But such is his bankruptcy 
by Bhutto’s widow and in- of support, he has taken to 
I defatigabic daughter. entertaining mullahs from 


As for the Army, most of abroad: 


delegation 


the race Prince Charles limp- I am to those who have pul the Generals around Zia mullahs from China had 
led out and surveyed his .so much money on me ... know they ’’are riding on visited Pakistan, as if there 
domain of tom betting slips next time T shall know bpi the bark of a tiger”. N^ ST®"-* Pakistan, 

for his horse and told the ter how to catch up on the body would like falling off the .lournalist remarks, smil- 


record crowd : "11 man in front". 


arc waiting for I ing. 
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lirHILE talkini; of female 
W itars. and Mwmiax's 
■tteropts to come .toack to 
films, it is Dimpl# Kfianna, 
wbo looks a real knockout. 
wHh her milk-and-nisea skin, 
her svelte, smart appearance 
in spite of two kUs. She 
id still capable of 
baaKioK roles by tbe 
dozen. But Riven a choice 
between family life with 
Hajesh Khanaa and a 
carwr, she says tbe choice 
ahe has made is giving her 
lasting happiness—how long 
would a career have lasted? 

I N contrast, one thinks o» 
Neelu amgh the sweet 
liMc girl who never gaye 
hcrselt airs—the higher 
she gut in films, the huii 
bier the .scitmi'd to be. 


Dimph’ ■ still 
viiwtous 
i/ouna mom 


While other girls declare that 
they want a husband and a 
home to settle down, it is 
only this girl who trely loved 
setting up a home with Chtniu 
Kapoor. So, while she loved 
him slm quietly completed 
all her films, refused more 
oSers at the very peak of 
her career, and had a date 
fixed tor marriage whidi 
was comfortably ahead of ^ 
her last shooting-day. There a 
are girls who follow the 




Dharmendro, sturdy and evergreen 





dictates of th* heai:t, proved 
Neetu. but not at tbe cost 
of giving others 
heart-attacks. 

A nd age is no factor 
when you meet 
DharmemSxa wbo still looKS 
like tue big top male hero 
that be is—^not a washout. 
When be walked in along 
with a young 20-year-old 
boy at a muhurat, they 
looked like brothers—but 
the boy was his son, who 
has been in London training 
tor an academic course. 
Whether his films beOime a 
hit or flop, he is still tbe 
same, loyal as ever, both 
to his family and to 
Aetna. He Is finally plan > 
ntng to direct a film, 
based on an ktea which 
ha£ been shaping in his 
mind over the past year 
or so—is a comedy and 
be is the hero of the film. 
He expects to start on it by 
the yearend. 

A n established actress 
remarked that the 
problem with today's stars 
IS that they won stardom all 
too quickly. That’s why 
they behave as irresponsibly 
as they do (Paneen, Yogita, 
Sachin, etc). She advocates 
I a good, sound knocking ' 

” around the doorg of tome as 












A COUPLE of yearn ago 
actor Vijayakunur 
would have pledged Us 
‘‘loyalty” to MGR in Ua own 
blood, ne young actor 
who's married to Maniula, 
one of MGR’s celluloM 
favourites, not only Joined 
MGR’s party, but also 
propagated the ideology of 
his “annan” on screen. In 
more than a dozen films, 
Vijayakumar was seen 

f ring MGR medals. He 
reformed incorrigible 
holies by showing them 
ures of MGR and 
lang songs extolling the 
virtues of bis guru. 

But such films didn't 
click. And Vijayakumcr 
who certainly nurtured 
ambitions of turning into a 
minor MGR slowly began 
to train his eyes on new 
pastures, and even thought 
of leaving of the Pany, Hut 
then he took this decision 
only after the recent 
election results. And even 
then, he didn't walk out of' 
the Party. He slowly let the 
hnpresslon go around that 
^ was planning to leave 
ilyfilVs fold. His presi'nce 
at Ganesan’s son's 

wedding, and his anxiety 
to pose for pictures along 
with Karunanidhi and Sivaji 
provided enough clues as to 
how his mind was work.ng. 
The diehard MGR funs and 
also the troublemakens 
didn’t stomach Vijayakuniar’s 
"betrayal”. On March 2, the 
day the AIAUMK organised 
a huge rally to protest 
against the dissolution of 
the state assembly, posters 
and hoardings of Vijaya- 
kiimar’s forthcoming films 
w«'re torn, and some abusive 
phone calls were made to 
his wife. This might have 
ipade Vijayakumar rather 
For quite some time 
Mw, he has been in tthe 
“dog-house", and now since 
he’.s in the “limelight”, he 
hopes that some producers 
will realise that ne’s alive~- 
and is being' kicked around 
by unruly movie fans. 

A YEAR after bis maiden 
venture was released, 

M. G. C. Sukumar, nephew 
of MGR (whom he tries to 
imitate) released another 
film, Karadi. But the 
emphasis seemed to be on 
the bear, and Sukumar who 

K es a beer-barrel in place 
Is stomach, seemed 
ly lost in the film. Well, 
inspite of the bear’s j 

presence, the film hasn’t 


made much of an impact: 
not even on children. 

liniAT if 5ivajt Conesan 
If nas decided to leave 
Manmohan Desai’s Desk 
Freeme? After all, his 
ambition to act in a Hindi 
film was fulfilled years ago 
when he was given a meaty 
role in Sridhar's Ohartf. 
The film flopped badly, and 
Sivaji must have thought 
that Desk Premee would 
make him famous all over 
the country. And now that 
he has quit the film after 
some misunderstandings 
cropped up, he gives the 
impression that he was least 
interested in the venture. 

Frankly speaking every 
South Indian hero or heroine 
has the strong urge to 
succeed in Hindi films. Evrn 
MGR had a couple of his 
films dubbed in Hind.'. One 


of them was even entitled 
Love in Kashmir but 
these films didn't do well. 

'PHE duiky actress sponsor- 
A ed by an editor cum 
producer just couldn’t make 
it but ber “godfather” used 
to keep her happy by hia 
generous gifts: never mind, 
the highly puritanical and 
moralistic stories h« 
penned. But then toe man 
got too ambitious, and 
produced <• lavish Hindi 
film which proved an utter 
failure. Now he’s making a 
quickie in Tamil with new 
{aces but his favourite mare 
isn’t in it. Won’t she be 
worried by his cold attitude? 
I bet she’s going bonkers. 

R ATHJ AGNIHOTRI is 
excited about two of her 
new films. Uilasa Faravatgal 
pairs her with Kaimnanasan, 


Halhi : all sat lo «raatij hislon/ with‘'Aur Ek Jlihas” 



and the film has bad an 
excellent opening. The 
second film's her maiden 
Kannada venture Kalmga 
in which she’s paired whh 
Vishnuvarahan. And of 
course the prized film la 
Aur bk Uhthas, a remake of 
an all-time Telugu hit 
Maro Charitra. ' 

R AJNI SHARMA (of 

Balika Uoahv) la yet 
another Bombay star Who’a 
looking around for a break 
In Tamil and Telugu fllma. 
Apart from Kashmir KadoU 
in Tamil in wh>cb aba’a 
paired with up-coming 
hero Rajkumar, she has a 
couple of Telugu films on 
hand. 

M ALATHI, the imalkthno 
Kannada starlet who 
was seen in Kanneshwara 
Rama and Kaodu Kudura 
Isn’t exactly busy these days. 
And she would have glad^ 
accepted a role in M. S. 
Sathyu's much discussed. 
Incoming Kannada film 
Boro>. But she claims some 
jealous people gave the 
Impression to Sathyu that 
she was busy with a couple of 
other units and hence she 
couldn’t give suitable dates. 

I S It a hit or a flop? This 
Is a regular question 
that’s asked about Kalluk- 
but from, a film sponsored 
by director Bharatiraia, 
whose last four films 
have been hits. Directed 
by his cameraman P S. 
Nivas, the new film has 
also featured Bharatiraia 
in a pivotal role. Hie 
first week’s,collections 
were truly impressive 
and the black market was 
cheerful. But many 
among the audience 
yawned and a few even 
walked out. But then such 
■ things did happen In the 
case ot his previous film 
Ntram Maratha Poohal; 
pronounced a Imme^ate 
nop. It slowly warmed up 
and continued doing 
reasonably good business 
for 20 weeks at a stretch. 

ntRlSH KASARA‘ 

Vjr VALLPS second 
venture Akramana In 
Kannada was a slick 
affair compared to his 
first, Ghatashraddha. But 
the film couldn’t do very 
well, even though It was'* 
exempted from taxes. 

PIOUSJI 
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XARIETY 


Beginning March 23 

This w.';.;k ih.- Ilijn •. in ‘’i i Vmi'i i‘. in A'irs, Mais, Bahu and Jupiler a.o conjo.ncd ’n Lro and Saturn alone is 
in Vi.yu 14 ,i.A‘ .11'1 ■) ■■ ooo.p.o Mo.cuiy a i~i rxdiiiu ai 8 in I hu Moon wiil be moving through 

Cdfn-i..i, i-i.i.. .11.. ii.-'i> uuinini 


ABIES (March 21 -- 
April 20) You iMill have 
, • ...jvfi.il i-x..(.il.'nt 'ippur- 

■' ' luniti'j.-, to yoor 

.jclivitiO'. I. to ho 
praised by -ill. I ft youi own iniui- 
tion be your giii io to toitune You 
will also hem t.t Kiiouqli secret 
a'isocialion oi iiilomialion and by 
tiavel. Yu'ii professional career will 
continue lo prosper ind your work 
will,j)OW he (ocoqnised A happy 
and'auspicioiijournoy is also indi¬ 
cated Good dates: 23, 25, 28 and 
29. Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 5. 

Favourable direction; Soutti-wost. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 

May 22) Youi home 

Iroi't will be a f.ouice 
• .1 ^ ■ ol (oy .and happiness. 

Lovers are likely to 
come up against now huidlos. 
f.ldurly people will al.tnd in the way 
and guide you Some may got 
translei orders in the no.ir future. 
Letters will bring good nows from 
distant places. Uusiinissmen are 
advisnri to go m for now contr.acts 
and acquire stor ks lo seek profits. 
Good dates: 24, Pt), 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers: 5. 0 and 9 Fav¬ 
ourable direction: West 

GEMINI (May 21 — 
June 21) I his week 
'' will bo sliqi'lly diiru'.utt 

* ' and trying Guard 

arjfjinst quarrels and 
accidents Chid impoteousity and 
watch hnance. and corrcspondenco 
closely Avoid ovoi-straiii fnis week 
i;. unhivouratilo for making auspi¬ 
cious .11 ranqniiH'iils. Some success 
will fit: iiqisUTi'd a! |he weekend 
Uoiil hicituiy With those m ae’tiorily 
Good dates: 24, 25, 27 and 29. 
Lucky numbers. . 9 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: Wm.l 

• . CANCER (June 22 — 

July 22) You will gain 
■'■ in diver.se, unexepecied 

' ways. A journey may 

provide .i solution lo 
your problems Relatives and now 
friends will prove very helpiul. 
Many will win promotions through 

timely tuincho.s. Your own intuition 
can be your best guide. Elders and 
lemale lelatives will benefit you. 
You may inherit property. Avoid 
litigation and .in.swer all letters 
promptly Good dates: 23. 24, 2b 
and 28 Lucky numbers: 1, 9 and 5 
Favourable direction: South-west. 


LEO (July 23 — August 

■ rs 1 - .. 22) A favourable week 

is predicted lor you. 
. ” ■ Somebody may. fry to 

deceive you. txeiciss 
caution in your dealings with tne 
opposite sex. Elders and family- 
friends will prove encouraging 
Some people will win laurels in 
games and sports Partners and 
spouses will play an exceptionally 
big part in your life. People in set- 
vices are advised to accept transfer 
orders Good dates: 24, 25 and 2R 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 12 Fav- 
ourabe direction: West. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
4,',' ' f September 22) You are 
s advised to conseivc 

your resources and 
consolidato all recent 
gains. Your piofessional and finan¬ 
cial affairs will continue to prosper 
and promotion too is on the caids 
Follow your own intuition Original 
business methods will bring success 
in all your undertakings Your 
achievements will by praised by all 
your friends and relatives. Goad 
dates: 23, 26. 27 and 29 Lucky 
numbers: 5, 3 and 9 Favour..bla 
direction: North. 

LIBRA (September 2J 
, , , — October 22) Your 

prospects are very 
. . bright. Good fortune 

will be accompanied by 
domestic bliss for most Librans. 
Some unreasonable opposition on 
the part of an old person of the 
opposite sex is to be expected. 
Your outlook is now completely 
changed and your achievements, wifi 
he praised by all Push your affairs 
lo tho utmost and foigo ahc.i.l on 
all fronts. Good dates: 23, 24, 25 
and 27. Lucky numbeis: to, 5 and 9. 
Favourable direction: East 

t 

‘ SCORPIO (Oc.ober 23 

• — November 21) A 

; beneficial change of 

' .' job or residence is 

■ ' “ not unlikely. This week 
will prove to be a happy one. Pay 
extra attention to business details 
and take the advice of elders. 
Tiavel and push business lo the ut¬ 
most. Auspicious ariangements will 
bo finalised at home. Take care not 
to arouse the hostility of your em¬ 
ployers and those in aotuoiity. 
Good dates: 23. 26, 27 and 28. 
Lucky numbers: 2.B and 6 Favour¬ 
able directions: West and North. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novam- 
' ber 22 — December 22) 

t ; You may sutler a small 
, ' loss this week. Close 

’ relatives may* prove 

very annoying but do not lose your 
temper. Otherwise, this will be a 
fortunate week. Exercise caie in 
legal matters. Opposition from an 
Ola person is indicated. Be content 
to mark time and do not antagonise 
your employer. Your health will im- 
piove and letters will bring good 
nows. Good dates: 24, 26 and 26. 
Lucky numbers; 6, 3 and 5. Favoui* 
abe direction: South. 

CAPRICORN (October 
\ . 23 — January 2u> Once 

' again your fortune will 

' t" spring from your own 

srituition. Hunches will 
prove an excellent guide to suc¬ 
cess. Many will win promotions 
through their own offoits. You will 
soon undoitake a short journey. 
Romance is indicated. Alter a minor 
setback your business and financial 
affairs will continue their successful 
run. The domestic scene will give 
you pleasure.) Good dates: 24. 25 
and 28. Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 11. 
Favourable direction: East. 

. .^.A AQUARIUS (January 2 l 

, — Fabruary 19) Your 

j' outlook Is brighter than 

last week. This week 
unexpected upheavals, 
long journeys and immense gains 
are Indicated. Your financial affairs 
will continue lo prosper Exercise 
circumspection and watchfulness in 
dealings with elders and strangers. 
Changes, liavol, law and property 
natters favou' you. You will be 
succoss'ul in your dealings with 
people of the opposite sex. Goojd 
dates: 23 25, 28 and 29 Lucl^ 
numbers: 4. 10 and 7. Favourable 
direction: West 

.-ji PISCES (February 20 

. March 20) Expected 
and unexpected deve- 
' Y,] lopments or changes in 

' your life should bring 
in a lot of happiness and good foi- 
tune. On the business front you will 
make rapid progress. Womenfolk 
in the family may give you cause 
for wciiiy. Yrc nny have (o 

play host this weekend Goo.tl date:'.' 
25 and 27 Lucky numbers; 3. 9 and 
to Favourable direction: North. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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Stango 


does not just clean your 
skin it has antibacterial and 
antifungal properties too. 





Now in a 
lugger size 

Soap rn.'iOo wiiti U j 

naliirevjliiat,!,; r|ift 'Nei.T,' wrapper. /J 

Oil' IS flic> (inly toilfct so,i|i 
wilh Ivill lifil.Ml . 11,(1 nicilifi- 
n.il pioptntios Mikjo So.ip not only clo.ins. 
it krepi IIih skin hcollhy Miiigo Soiip loi .ill 
se.isons. all igos 
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made from pure Naem 
Seed Oil A favourite 
since 1$20 


A product of Calcutt.i Chemical. 
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XARlETYi 


chess 



HwMM (WMM) to mow* 

MitMon a<tor Atoeft'a Mih mourn 


vimtn ina rrwnswonc or ivgioniu or 
champkmahlp Mtoms and to do 
lit tha Invitation of ovaraaaa plavaia. 
Mr. In 1075. with tha aid of tha 


C ot rt rol to d aggraailon 

ENGLISH PLAYERS raraly hava tha oppor¬ 
tunity to oocnpola In tha &>viai Union. Part 
ol tha raaaon la that, daapito tha graat chaaa 
aotivlty In that part of tha world, compara- 
llMly faw Intornatlonal compatitlorw ara 
hald thara. Moat Sovlat toumamanta ara 
playad within tha framaworlc of raglonai or 
national cl ' '' 

not antalt t 

Robart Silk Chaaa Fallowahip, I had tha 
good forluna to obtain an Invitation to tha 
Aiakhina Mamorial Toumamant. Thia waa 
qutto a coup aa tha only othar Engllah 
Mayar OMr to taka part In thIa avant waa 
Hatty Golombak In 1966. Mora raoanlly. 
alao with tha aid of tha Robart Silk Fallow¬ 
ahip. Bill Hartaton look part In this yaar's 
Kaiaa Mamorial Toumamant in Tallinn Aa 
•Iwaya with Sovlat toumamanta tha avant 
was vary strong but Bill amsrgad with a 
highly oraditabla SO par cant scors with only 
Patrosyan 12 (from 16): Tal. Vaganyan 11); 
Bronalaln 10; Sax and Vaingold 9) ahaad ol 
him. 

Bill Hartaton will probably ba most famil¬ 
iar to taadars as tha highly aniartaining co- 
prssantar of BBC2'a 'ma Maatar Gama'. 
Just a faw yaara ago he was undoubtedly 
tha strongest player In tha country ana. 
although ha may ainca hava dropped one or 
two places In the English rankings, his play 
Is naverthaless probably stronger now tha.i 
than I give a good Illustration of his control¬ 
led aggression taken from Tallinn. 

White- W. R Hartaton. Black J. Vilala 
(Cuba). 

Karas Memorial Tournament. Tallinn 1979. 
Quaan's Indian Oafenoa. 

1. P-04, N—KB3; 2. N—KB^ B->KS: 3- 
|k-aB4, P-QN3: 4. P>-K3, B—Nt; 5. 
B—03; Aptly enough this move waa an old 
favourite of Karas 

S. . . ., P-'B4.- 6. 0-0, »-ia; 7. W-B3. 
P-Olin; 6. P-GN3, P—03; 9. B— N2. 

Black IS constructing a 
la not very aftectivs 


'hadgahog'. but It la 
against Wnlta'a set-up. 
1«rO->iU. 0-0; 11. C 


OR—Ol, R—Kl; 12. 
ftxICd, P a P; 13. N K P, N—B1; Larsen once 
mM that you never get mated with a knight 
on B1, out this game proves to be tha 
axoaptlon. 

14. P-^. NO>—02; IS. K—R1, O—B2; 16. 
B-N1, OR^: 17. 0-rR6, 8—KB3: IS. 
Q—-RS, O—B4: Hla first sally beyond tha 
thM rank, but not a vary auocaaalul one. 
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It. N—BH A anaakyialiaatlhiaatonlno as R 
does to win tha QP wHh B—R3. 

19.. ... 0-4M: 2a N-4C3I Tha arrival of tha 
knight on N4 will bt vary unpleasant tor 
Black. 

20. . .., N--B4; 21. N-NS, BsN; A drastic 
solution Hartaton now quIeMy damona- 
trates that Bisok has no anawar to tha hvo 
bishops. 


22. OaB. . 

R(ai>-«1, R-4CB1S (DUORAM) 2a P--aa 
PaP; Or 25.... N-^; 26. PxP. NmP(K2); 

26. NxP-r. 

aa NxP4^i, RxN; Absolute daapaiallon, 

but after 26-P a N; 27. Px P, tha bishop 

pair will tear Black to pleoas. 

27. BxR.NxKP:aaBxN,PBBi8aBxR. 
QxB: aa R-01. 0~K1: 21 . OaOPuRa- 
slgna. Ha la mated after 21. .., P—KS it. 
0-K6.kl. 0x0: 33. R—06-I-. 


MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THOUGH bridge writers seldom comment 
on the fact, the most difficult part of the 
game is to discard well on an opponent's 
long suit. You have to gauge the declarer'a 
distribution and you have to tall partner 
what Is happening. Tha dafanders on both 
sides failed when both Norway and Francs 
reached Seven Spades on these cards' 


Dealer, South. Love all. 


A S 3 2 
6 J 8 5 3 

♦ 074 

A 10 9 6 


A K J 9 6 7 
P A 

♦ A 8 

A 8 7 542 

N 

W I 

8 


A 6 

P 10 9 6 4 
♦ 3109862 

A O J 


A A 0 10 4 
P K Q 7 2 
♦ K 3 
A A K 3 


When Francs played In Seven Spades 
from the South position, West led a trump. 
To ruff a heart In the long trump hand 
obviously gains nothing, so Label played off 
five rounds of trumps, discarding A 3. East 
let go a heart, subjecting his partner to a 
criss-cross squeeie. 


A — 

P J 8 5 3 

♦ - 

A 10 9 6 


A — 

P A 
♦ 8 

A 8 7 5 4 2 

N 

W E 
8 


A - 

P K O 7 2 

♦ K 

A A K 


A — 

P 10 9 8 

a J 10 

A O J 


The next diamond destroys West. 

At the other table the declarer had things 
easier West, not seeing tha value of his 
A 1096, let go a club on the fifth spade. 
Using P A for entry, the dedarar made five 
spades, five clUbs, two diamonds and one 
heart 

No doubt East, at both tables, should 
have let go hia two clubs. These couh) 
hardly win a trick and the situation becomes 
Immediately clear to partner But West, at 
the second table, where North was the 
declarer, could have drawn an Inferenoe 
from the play of the five trumps. The loser in 
the North hand could only be a club, 
because obviously a losing diamond could 
have been ruffed 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 


f tisM f‘ ^*'3 



lUXEMlfOURGJ 




BY ITS NATURE, philately is one of tha 
cultural Dursulta that blind paopit cannot 
anjoy. Bui an Interaatlng and thought- 
provoking coMactlon can bo tormao of 
•tampa whicn hava bean laauad in tributa 
to blind calabrities. among tham John 
Milton. Leonhard Euiar, tha Swiaa mathe¬ 
matician. and Homar. who la traditionally 
■upposed to have become blind. Loult 
Bmilla, who haa already been honourad ^ 
French and Russian atamps. Is portrayed on 
a new Luxemburg stamp which marka tha 
t2Sth annlveraary of his desth. A companion 
atemp honours Marguerite da Buabaoh, 
a ssvantaenth century pioneer of girla 
education In Luxemburg. 




A NEW aerlaa of deflnltlvo atemps being 
laauad In the Falkland telandatoaturaa acme 
of the ships which hava oarrlod mall and 
cargo tor the laterKtera durim the 146 yaara 
of Britiah admlnlatratlon. 4p aiamp 
(above) showa the Fttxray, which waa buitt 
at Leith In 1931 and aaiMd b e tw een Port 
Stanley, In the Falklanda, arte MontavMao, 
In Uruguay, until 1967, when it was bnNMht 
home to Graya. Eaaex, to be brckan up. One 
of tha amailaat ahipa teaturad in tha aeriaa to 
the Foam, on the 2Qp stamp. A Portemoutb- 
bum schooner of 88 tons. It avsragod six 
return voyages evafy year balwaon Port 
Stentoy and Montovkteo durtpg Hia IBtOa. 
Tha new stamps leplaoe a aertea toefurtog 
wild flowara of the FaUdanda, whioh has 
been In use for 10 jMrs. 

c. vy. hill. 
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prize IS 30 (or lire entry given first 





BANGALORE : Ignorance of the fact 
that the buaes of the State Road Trana> 
port CorporatkHt have no brakes is as 
inexcusable as the ignorance of law. 
This was the lesson that a former 
minister of state was taught by a driver 
of the KSRTC recently. An incident 
which had imparted him this lesson 
was narrated in the state assembly by 
M. C Nanaiah during a discussion on 
a bus accident near Nclamangala. 
'According to Mr Nanaiah, he had sig 
itiallcd to a bus coming from the oppo¬ 
site direction to allow him pass the 
narrow bridge had already entered 

k in his car. But, he was shocked to find 

P^hat the bus did not stop, but came 
towards! the car. Hie driver of the bus 
after a while approached him and 
questioned if he b^ any sense and it 
he did not care for his life. Hte next 
question posed by the driver was whe¬ 
ther he was not aware that the KSRTC 
buses do not have brakes, Mr Nanaiah 
could do nothin but apologise to the 
driver—fncBan Express' (J. Sreekantha, 
Shimoga) 

.JAMMU: A male baby born during 
the eclipse period was named as Gra- 
han Singh. Several names were sug¬ 
gested to the father by his friends but 
he has agreed to call the baby Gra- 
han Kumar. He said that will remind 
him that his son took birth at the 
time of the eclipse- Deccan Herald 
(R. Mulathy, Bangalore) 

^LLI.ABY: A new mode of puiush- 
ment has been evolved by the Shola- 
pur police to curb the sale of cinema 
tickets in the black market. A slate 
with the names of the blackmarketcer 
and the film written in bold letters on 
it, is hung to the neck of the person 


and be is paraded through the main 
streets of the dty. The new method 
started by Messers A. S. Inamdar, SP. 
and Sagar, Sub-Inspector, has rid the 
city of blacii marketing in cinema 
tickets. Theatre owners cooperated 
with the police department and col¬ 
lege students were among those found 
selling tickets in the black market. A 
similar mode of punishment is being 
adopted to curb gambling, preparation 
of illicit liquor and pick pockets— 
Deccan Herald CK. P. Raju, Banga¬ 
lore) 

SRINAGAR: The people of Kashmir 
had a heart-easing experience when 
iin old Hindu woman was carried to 
the burning ghat by Muslims. They 
also requisitioned the services of a 
Hindu priest who performed the last 
rites of the old woman, 'fhe woman 
who belonged to Zaindar Moballa in 
Srinagar had reportedly none to look 
after her. Her own son had also left 
her to IHb mercy of (kid. But Muslim 
neighbours came forwari] to dispose 
of the dead woman’s body. They also 
defrayed all the expenses at the burn- 
ing ghat —Indian Express (D. R. 
Sarkar, Meerut) 

BANGALORE ; Complaints that official 
machinery moves at snail’s pace is no 
news these days. But its operation at 
agonisingly slow speed afflicts both lay¬ 
man and legislator became evident in 
the Assembly today (February 27) 
when a member's question came up for 
hearing after three years. The member 
himscli wondered whether there was 
any relevance for him to seek an ans¬ 
wer after such a long period. Speaker, 
P. Venkataramana advised the member 
to take it in the stride since "such de¬ 
lays’’ do occur. The question tabled by 
Mr V. M. Ghadi (Congress I) in 1977 
had sought the Government reply on 
difficulties caused to iarmers due to the 
Marketing Society stopping collection 
of levy paddy in Huliyal taluk of North 
Kanara. The question hour in fact end¬ 
ed within half an hour since very few 
questions were listed on the agenda. 
When Mr B. B. Sayanak (MES) com¬ 
plained against this, Mr Venkatara¬ 
mana said he would pull up the de¬ 
partments concerned and see that the 
replies were furnished promptly—Dec- 
can Herald (Sivaram G., Bangalore) 


without comment 


I WILL not bite you — you are 
free to go in—Saojay Gandhi to 
Subramaniam Swamy at the door 
of the (Central Hall of Parliament 
Quoted in Suryo 

THIS Was the best time to try and ] 
win a Parliamentary seat—Arun ' 

Nehru, Mrs Gandhi’s nephew on 
his victory at the Rae Bareli by- 
election 

TO a certain extent Mrs Gandhi is ‘ 
a prisoner of the system in which 
she has to operate—S. Nihal Singh 
in India Today i 

NEVER say die—Devaraj Urs on ' 

the prospects of his Party’s per¬ 
formance in the coming A^cmbly i 

polls ‘ 

A POLITICAL Party has the right ^ 

to ask Hs members not to join 
even a cultural organisation— 
Chandra Shekhar, Janata Party Pr¬ 
esident 

WF. are proud of our association 
with the RSS which ingrained in 
us the spirit of selfless service ^ 
and patriotism—Nanaji Deshmukh. 
Janata Party General Secretary ^ 

ONE cannot imagine that a Belchi 
or a Parasbigha, a Narainpur or a 
Pipra can take place in West 
Bengal—Mainstreom 

THERE is no way in whidi the 
Soviets or anyone else can resist 
the power of God. Something 
terrible is going to happen to the 
Soviets, something supernatural 
and nothing to do with military 
force—Muhammad Ali 

WHENEVER a country takes to 
the road of radical sodo-economic 
reforms, the CIA barges in— 
Babrak Karmal in an interview 
with Blitz 

DO YOU suppose we talked about 
oil in bed?—Christina Onassis on 
h<>r short-lived marriage to Sargei 
Kauzov 

UNIJ!SS the commercial dnema 
suffers a severe setback in terms 
of audience attendance, I don’t see 
any great hope for theatre in the 
1980s — Nasecruddin Shah, noted 
theatre personality and film actor 

SHE is not a feminist. She’s not 
even a woman. She is a machine. 

She’s been a Tory ever since 
she was a child—Germaine Greer 
on Margaret Thatcher in News¬ 
week 

ONCE kissing is liberalised, let 
the kiss fall on the lip and not on ' 
any other part of the human i 
anatomy—Mnnal Sen t 


idia abroad 


LONDON : Mystery shrouds the deaths 
of a young Indian doctor and his wife 
at their home in Abergavenny in Wa¬ 
les in the third week of February. 
They died from stab wounds Hie bo¬ 
dies of Nargund (28) and his wife 
^hashikala (25) were found in the bol- 
Hcd bedroom of their flat on 'Tuesday 
(February 19) when the authorities of 


Neville Hall, in which the doctor was 
working, sent their staff to find out 
why he had not turned up for work. 
According to police reports, the couple 
had gone to Heathrow airport on Feb¬ 
ruary 16 to take a flight to India but 
for some reason cancelled their jour¬ 
ney and returned home —The States¬ 
man 
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HONEST TIMES 

THS dally newapapcn in the 
capital did an unprecedented 
thmg by declarina a holiday on 
the occaiion of Holi, ao readers 
had to go wi^out newspapers on 
March 3. The National Herald 
wee the only paper which was 
published on the day after Holi. 
^ile most of the papers an¬ 
nounced on their front pages 
that there would be no ealtfon 
on March 3 because of a holidoy 
on HoU (March 2), one paper 
was honest enough to admit the 
reason for the unusual decision. 
Only the Times of India an¬ 
nounced that the decision to 
skip an edition was due to an 
“acute newsprint shortage". The 
dailies In the capital are report¬ 
edly considering the possibilities 
of adopting the European system 
of a six-day week in view of the 
newsprint supply position. While 
it is too early to say whether 
the new scheme will materialise 
at all, the attempt on the part 
of one of the dallies to cash In 
on the inability of others to 
come out on March 3 back^ed 
and that paper too was closed 
for Holi This newspaper suffer¬ 
ed a prolonged strike last year, 
when it reportedly helped other 
groups tide over their newsprint 
criaia by supplying them news¬ 
print from its quota at no pre¬ 
mium. This management now 
went to all those managements 
seeking a “return" for tho 
favour done last year. The 
smaller newspapers wriggled out 
by pleading that the amount of 
newsprint needed by this large 
group for one day’s printing was 
perhaps equivalent to a small 
paper's weekly requirement. Two 
large groups were blunt in their 
refusal. One of them said that 
newsprint was available, but at a 
premium. When it was pointed 
out that the strike-bound man¬ 
agement had not sought any 
premium while supplying news¬ 
print last year, the Marwari 
owner of the other group is sup¬ 
posed to have said, "It you were 
foolish in business, that does not 
mean 1 should follow suit". An¬ 
other group was more candid. 
Newsprint was available in ex¬ 
change for the favour shown last 
year, but only after March 3. 
they said, pointing out that they 
could not allow one of the com¬ 
petitors to cash in on their in¬ 
ability to bring out an edition. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 

COLD WATER was thrown on 
the hoDH of many iMlnistorial 
aspirants twlco wltUn • tn 
early March whan C.M. Stephan 
and Vaarandra Atil ware in¬ 
ducted into the Union Cabinet 
along with four Junior Ministers. 
Apart from bigwigs like H. N. 
Bshuguna, who had caust to 
feel that they were being kept 
out of the Cabinet In order to 
belittle them, there were miny 
young MPs who were hoping to 
make it ^ the Ashoka Ball of 
Rashtrapatl Bhevan before the 
commencement of the Budget 
Session on March H. CTM- 
Stephen was Inducted baceusa be 




C. M. Stephen _ 

had been promised a berth in the 
Cabinet as soon as he was elect¬ 
ed to the Lok Sabha. Although 
he was expected to get an im¬ 
portant portfolio, he instead re¬ 
lieved Bhisbma Narayan Singh, 
the Minister for Parliamentary 
Affairs, of the additional Com¬ 
munications portfolio. Apparent¬ 
ly Mrs. Gandhi did not want a 
debacle of the sort when the 
Rajya Sabha aipended the vote 
of thanks to the President in the 
last session. Therefore, apart 
from ensuring that B. N. Singh 
devotes all his attention to the 
Parliamentary Affairs portfolio, 
she has ma.de Sltaram Kesari as 
his Junior Minister. Pranab 
Mukherjee also being in charge 
of the crucial Civil Suppliea 


portfbUo urgently needed tn soc- 

S erienced Junior Minister like 
.R. Anstrf, who was earlier « 
Junior Minister In the Com¬ 
merce Ministry as wall. But the 
most significant appointmant was 
that otPatil as Petrolaum Mlnis- 
tsr. The Works and Housing 
Minister, P.C. Sethi, had been 
holding temporary charga of this 
important portfoUo and being a 
former Petroleum Minister, was 
devoting most of his time to his 
additional charge. He has also 
expressed the oeilre to quit the 
Housing portfolio in favour of 
Petroleum, But his public ac¬ 
tions and statements in the re¬ 
cent MSt must have embarrassed 
the PM, who did not perhaps 
went Sethi to be given a port¬ 
folio like Petroleum, on which 
many quastiotu ara bound to be 
askad in, the coming session due 
to the diesel and kerosene 
shortages. 

EFFICIENCY 
AT PREMIUM _ 

TEE AlCC (I) headquarters at 
New Delhi's «4 ^bar Road haa 
been placed under efficient man¬ 
agement. B. Dutta, Mra. Gandhi's 
former security officer, has been 
appointed the adminiatrative 
officer of the office. Dutta. a 
former Deputy Superintendent 
of police attached to Mrs. Oandhi 
prior to 1977, was retained as her 
security man even after her de¬ 
feat. , Be retired from service a 
year ago and Mrs. Gandhi’s con¬ 
fidence In him was such that she 
immediately offered him a job 
In her personal secretariat. 
Dutta’a efficiency was evident 
during the diqrs when the Lok 
sabha results started pouring in 
early January. Even before the 
police autbortties realised the 
poaaible outcome of the initial 
Irenda broadcast by All India 
Radio, Dutta had streamlined 
the aecurity arrangements at the 
“likely ma“ house by putting 
up rope barricadea. to control 
crowds and deputing peraohal 
staff of the house to guard the 
barriers. Now that he haa been 
posted at the AICC (I) head¬ 
quarters, it is evident that Mrs. 
Gandhi wants to ensure that the 
Party office functioM efficiently. 
Hig presence has also scared 
many: after all, he is a former 
security policeman- 


Sup^iea D. E. NiZAMUOOIN 
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Just a IHtle scMTietliim. 
% show you csupe. 






Sfe'-’ ’ 




. 'I Vfc.rf 


Remember, 
precious things 
come in 
small parcels. 
With a 
small name. 
HMT. 

You'd hate to adni't it ... 
even to yourself. 

But you do take wf® 
just 3 'utie bit for gM.-.ted. 

You’re not exaclry the 
tyrai'ii uuout the hou.-.e. 

But you do know tfiat your 
way is the way it’s going ■ 
to be! 

And it's not that vou I 

don’t appreciate all that 
your Wife does for y 'U. 

It's just that somch-'Av you ' 
forget to tell her. 

Perhaps the time has . 

come to do it. 

N<x*.>. you’re not going 
to emban-ass yourself with 
a long speech on tlu> 
subject. 

No, no. 

Just a littie HMT will say 
it aD. Beautifully. 


/ \ 
( 




All the care we put 
into ,r talks. For you. 

Sc give her .jn HMT 
today 

She’ll treasure it for 
alt the years to come. 

And now available a 
brand new collection of 
Gold Plated models. 








HMT LADIES 
WATCHES 

• 17 and 21 jetwda 

• parashock 

« antl>magnetic 
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Ribrics from the Most Modem Mill 

There are more than 600 Retail Showrooms throughout the country— one dose to you. 
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Itoneedirtgoroundincirdes : ^ 
lo get a gemdne Rarie Monaco bisci^ 
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llata: Being crisp, 
fresh 

mid poptilflff 
Baric nsetiils 
haieniaiiy 
imilalors. 

To prove that: You can make a biscuit 

look like Parle, but you can't 
make it taste like one. 

Proof: a) The purchase test:. 

The first thing to remember: 
Parle Monaco biscuits are 
never sold loose. They come 
hygienically pecked in rolls, 
square cartons and tins— 
to retain their inimitable 
freshness. 

V b) The package test: 

It's easy to recognise 
the attractive Parle Monaco 
pack on any shelf. To make 
doubly sure, check out the 
I® \ name P-A-R-L-E on the pack. 

c) The taste test: 

Take a bite of the biscuit. 

If it's crisp end flaky' 
ypM Vou can be sure it's a 

genuine Parle Monaco. 






yffliollieb iffi# MONACO iSSELf Ki^/idc 
Their eunflofal isihe finest enjoyniem in biseti^ 
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The largest selling 
two-ln-one: 


Thesecond 
largest selling 
tvvo-in-one: 



we don't care which brands are 
in the third,fourth,f ifth 
and other places. 


would you? 


Thc' only reason ono Bush two in one has sold 
more than the other Bush two in one is that it was 
introduced in the market earlier. 

And noth Bush two-in ones together arf' outselling 
all the other brands put togethrrr 

In fact, the only chrjice you rnay need to make will be which 
Bush two in-one to buy 

Because vvi; believe that it's always great to have a 
choice . even between the best 

Ic^BUSH 

The No.ltwo-in-ones. 
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Our armed forcea have come a long way since the 
debacle of 1982 and today thare Is a quiet confidence 
In Delhi over the country’s security; this notwithstanding 
the new tensions In the region after the Soviet Interven¬ 
tion In Afghanistan. What Is the substance of our 
defence preparedness vIs-a-vIs China and Pakistan? 


Robert Mugabe’s massive victory In the Zimbabwe polls 
astounded everybody. The whites, whose shock borderedi 
on trauma. The blacks, whose elation knew no bounds. 
And even the British whose hopes for a broad-based 
multl-Party coalition evaporated. 
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Forty years ago the Muslim League passed a resolution 
that laid the foundation stone for the ultimate creation 
of Pakistan. But Pakistan, though a viable state, did not 
solve the ‘Muslim problem' in the subcontinent. Today 
Indian Muslims are settling down to a long hard struggle 
for a better deal for themselves within India. 
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Freud to fantasy 


P RlTiSH NANDY'S article "Sex 
and the suzUug sanyasi” (Feb¬ 
ruary 24) eioqueocly explained Raj- 
neesh’s philosophy that at a certain 
point, both experiences, the sexual 
and divine, mingle and become one, 
which is then samadhi. The Bhag- 
wan has most intelUgently under¬ 
stood Freud’s interpretation of 
human psychology and sexual 
theses, which considerably influenc¬ 
ed modem society. Where Freud 
ended, the Bhagwan took up the 
thread to develop a novel theory of 
salvation. Now, in pursuit of a fuller 
life and samadhi, frustrated men 
and women from East and West, 


All bull 

P tITISH NANOY is a glorious 
addition to your contributing 
team. A few pages of his book re¬ 
view appear to be more rewar¬ 
ding than the platitudes ot the 
popular godman, Rajneesh himself. 
But while tile idea ot encouraging 
this kind of "intangible export” may 
augur well lor the nation’s balance 
ot payments, the notion that the 
Crotch is a gateway to the Paradise 
ol Heaven needs to be guarded 
against. I would even dare to draw 
A parallel between these neo-tantrics 
—tor tantra is what the bhagwan 
practises, though disguisedly — and 
Sahuiists. Again, it is darned funny 
that one can cohabit at all with 
■'attention betwixt the eyeballs”. 
This, to twist the idiom, is surely no 
v'c'i k and all bull {1 mean, the eye). 
JUimalingam, Calcutta 

: IHOUGHT Mr Nandv was open- 
minded and liberal. Instead of com¬ 
menting on the present activiticis in 
the B(iin<^^b Ashram, he has chosen 


even their children, are flocking 
around the Bhagwan to realise the 
divine by spontaneous sexual action, 
and dancing naked according to free 
will. 

yipin Viplatoi, Mongyhr 

Wo LOVE or samadhi can ever hap¬ 
pen without the will of god. May I 
ask what the mind is? Who gives 
us inspiration? Nothing can happen 
without someone behind it, and be 
hind all these occurrences is god. 
The man who realises the existence 
of god may explain what samadhi is. 
Sexual intercourse is nothing but a 
biological urge for satisfaction. Be¬ 
sides love comes into play in a 
variety of experiences, not sex alone. 
N. R. Das Gupta, Kharagpur 

MR NANDY’S article was a lot, of 
well-written mushi. ’The impression 
one gets after reading it is that 
Bhagwan Rajneesh is a rational man 
with a mi^irected sense of divine 
mission. Why doesn’t he have the 
honesty to advertise himself as a 
sex-therapist, rather than a godman? 
Religion, one hopes, is a way to god 
rather than a wav to achieving pro¬ 
longed orgasm. God help us the dav 
we equate the two! 

S. Sanyai, Calcutta 

BAJNEESH’s conjecture that man 
‘had his hrst luminous glimpse oi 
Samadhi during the experience oi 
intercourse” is far from the truth. 
How c«n one concentrate on two 
things at a' time? His argument 
that during sexual intercourse there 
comes a moment of climax when the 
mind is devoid of thought is un¬ 
convincing: one does not experience 
such a moment at all. What concerns 


to write about a book “From Sex to 
Superconsdousness”. published as 
long back as ISbS- The author seems 
to have read very little of the 
Bhagwan's literature, and even so. 
misinterpreted it. He is tvplcallv 
conservative, and bases his ideas on 
just one book. All the same, he ha>s 
done well to bring out a few good 
traits of the Bhagwan. 

NkUii Bhargava, Allahabad 

MR NANDY has tried to publicise 
Sree Rajneesh at the cost of the har¬ 
mony of young minds. He has des¬ 
cribed Rajneesh as the sexiest baba 
and supported his views about reach¬ 
ing god through free sex. Both these 
notions are incorrect. Rajneesh Ls 
neither handsome nor sexy. And the 
free sex he preaches will lead people 
to ruination. I am surprised to learn 
that Sree Rajneesh preaches ways to 
copulate for three hours at a 
stretch. 

K. Mishra, Patna 

RAJNEESH is conviDC^ that prosti¬ 
tutes and perverts exist in direct 
proportion to a sodety’s dvilisation. 


the Acharya is not the problem of 
achieving "Nirvana” but controlling 
the duration of intercourae. 'To m.v 
mind, the only remedy to thfe pro¬ 
blem is dreumdsion. as practised by 
the Jews and Muslims. Howevei, 
this has nothing to do with reUgioH. 
and is only a sexual necessity. 

Men like Rajneesh are only mis¬ 
leading innocent people. He. is one 
of a vast network of so-callcd avatars 
like the Sai Baba, Bal' Yogeshwar, 
Mehar Baba, Mahesh Yogi and 
and others who have flourished im 
the post-Independence era, and are 
exploiting religious sentiments. Ra{- 
neesh is a political agent who is di.s- 
couraging socialism. It is painful to 
equate him with Jesus or the Buddha. 
Sreenmas Sharma, Calcutta 

THIS is the finest expose you have 
published in a long time, even better 
than the author’s article on the Sai 
Baba you published a few months 
back. What is amusing is to see one 
cult figure take on another. SUN¬ 
DAY doesn’t need a ‘demolition 
squad’ anymore.. Now you should ask 
Satyajit Ray to review M. F. Husain’^ 
work and Ravi Shankar to write oo 
M. S. Subbalakshmit 
S. K. Bhadury, Bangalore 

I HAVE great sympathy ior Pritish 
Nandy’s intelligence, wide knowledge* 
and good vocabulary, but what he 
has produced is all humbug. Anv- 
way, thanks to him for showing the 
way from roadside, sex, to Rajneesh’s 
Sex Knowledge. Nandv Is on a path 
that leads man to insanity. Let the 
author experience emptiness for “a 
while”, and he would start realising 
the ultimate truth. 

Swami Ram VedanI, Talanufiar 


Assuming avilisauon to be an ad¬ 
vanced stage of social development, 
the change from barbarism to rc- 
tincd, enlightened living, what refine¬ 
ment or enlightenment did Sodom 
and Goniorran experience that saw 
their total destruction? All social- 
i.3tic revolutions, be they Christian or 
proletarian, preach civilisation and 
enightciiment. To what extent do 
condemned prostitution and sodomy 
exist in these societies? Alternately, 
if we renounce civilisation, will ac¬ 
cording to the .sanyasi, prostitutes 
and perverts diminish , in the some 
proportion? 

Violet Mac Gibbon, Calcutta 

MOST people, as I see it. are sexu¬ 
ally repressed hypocrites and that is 
why they see the Bhagwan as a sym¬ 
bol of sex. But we do not bother 
for them. I can only say that the 
time Is fast approaching when hu 
man history shall be divided into 
periods “Before Rajneesh” and “Aftcr- 
Rajneesb”. Only those who recog¬ 
nise the significance of Bbagwart 
Shree Rajneesb are wise. 

Swami Ageh Bharti, Satna 




h^Truth about a lie 

PONGRATULATIONS to T. N. Kaul 
for bis candid, rational and 
well-written article “Will the real 
Kissinger please stand up?” (Febru¬ 
ary 24), wherein he revealed how 
Henry Kissinger, shrewd as he was, 
distorted facts about the 1971 Indo- 
Pak war, and Indo-Amcrican rela¬ 
tions. It is deplorable that a diplo¬ 
mat of his calibre should manufac¬ 
ture such blatant lies. Even the can¬ 
did American Press commenten 
about his book (“The Kissinger 
Years”): “Kissinger ... revives an 
eight-year-old lie". Mr Kaul at one 
M^int stated commcndably: “Modern 
ipBiplomacy must have some basis of 
H honesty and sincerity”. But when 
^ politics creeps into diplomacy, credl- 
’ bility automatically sutlers. Also 
diplomacy void of credibility is like 
political debauchery- Mr Kissinger 
underplayed the stances India adopt¬ 
ed to persuade Yahya Khan to lind 


Medical mistake 

A propos of the “This India” 
item on a “Fake vasectomy 
operation” in Gorakhpur (February 
17. 1980). Tile case may not be a 
fake vasectomy but actually a fail¬ 
ed vasectomy. The presence or 
otherwi.se of a scar on the scrotum 
K. hidicates whether the person has 
• been operated on or not. What 
could have then gone wrong? First¬ 
ly, the doctor might not have cut 
the vas deference, the tulu' carry¬ 
ing the male spermatozoa from the 
toste-s to the urethna, at thi- base 
ol the penis through the spermatic 
cord. This is quite likely .since the 
spoimatic cord looks like a bag of 
worms, especially if the veins and 
lymphatics are dilated for any rea¬ 
son. One of these .strands might 
quite likely be mistaken for the 
*vas. and cut. For this reason, a 
doctor, after cutting the vas. should 
inject a fluid through one end ot 


an ainicvible seMlement to the pro¬ 
blem of East Pakistan to ease ten 
slon in the subcontinent. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s missions to other neighbouring 
countries was a commendable step 
hailed by all right-thinking men. 
One wonders how the Americans .shut 
their eyes to the repeated provoca- 
tioas of the Pakistan junta to drug 
India into war with them. Mr Kis¬ 
singer wa.s the architect of Nixon’s 
policy of friendship with China, and 
by creating hostility in the Indian 
.siibronlinent, thought he could 
achieve this better. Needless to «av. 
the attempt linallv failed. 

Mr Kaul rightly piiints out that 
“Relations between countries like 
America and India must not depend 
on the tiersonql likes and dislikes of 
individuals who happen to occupy 
positions of power in either country.” 
It Is a fact that the people of Ame¬ 
rica have an entirely different opi¬ 
nion of the U.S policy towards India, 
Ja.irinder Sinc/h. Nnv Delhi 


the cut portion and confiim the 
pre.sence of a lumen bv observing 
whether it jets out through the 
other end or not. To he doublv 
sure the cut portion should" be sent 
to a pathologist lor histo-pathologi- 
cal confirmation. Even -when the 
cut portion is tound to be the vas 
detcrence, there is still the possibi 
litv of an anomalous double vas 
existing congenitallv. in the same 
spermatic cord. This will continue 
to carry the speiins (vasectomy has 
to t)e done on both right and left 
sides). 

Similar failure to cut the right 
lube can also occur in a female 
undergoing tubectuiny. In fact, inv 
own aunt had given birth to ,i babv 
girl—her sixth child—aftei tubcc- 
tomv. In such ca.ses the husband 
must surely be medically know. 
Icdgcable. An ordinary person 
would have suspected his wife’s 
fidelity. 

Dr Rauindra Kudrimoli, Hyderabad 


Roots of revenge 

I WAS shocked to read the report 
“Moonlight murders” (February 
17) by Milap Chand Dandiya. The 
incidents clearly show the extent to 
which our country, especially the 
North, is obsessed with feelings of 
caste and revenge. The South _ is 
relatively free from such atrodties. 
Also, revenge appears to be cxmi- 
inon among the illiterate. 1 think 
it is not the foult of the criminals, 
but the fault of the government 
that .such incidents should continue 
to occur: little effort has been 
made to spread literacy. 

S. Snnkarunarayanan, Coimbatore 


Just great 

I T WAS highly imaginative of you 
to have stalled new columns 
and sections lust when \uur readers 
needed them. I'he new sections 
lire nut only uselul ,uid interesting 
hut also provocutivi- The fort- 
nightly column ‘Civil liberties” by 
A. C. Noorani promises to be use- 
iul to all readers, especially stu¬ 
dents ot law like in.vscli Congratu¬ 
lations to all those bc'luud the new 
columns. 

is. IS.~Chheln. Hthuun 


Officers, not dummies 

U UAYAN SllARMA’.s .special re 
port on ‘‘What happened to 
N. K. Singh” (lebruarv 10, 1980) 

wa.« thought-provoking The affaii 
is a shame on the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Mrs Gandhi and lier cohorts 
are known for their clandestine ope- 
ratioas. Mr N. K. Singh was obvi¬ 
ously victimised for bis role in the 
Kisr.a Kursi Ka r;csi\ The Govern¬ 
ment should understand that dvil 
servants are mere cog.s in the wheel 
of the adniinistr.ition. Politicians 
should not interfere in it. 

K. P. Andavati. Gobichettipalayam 


Bad and worse 

W READ with interest Ajoy Bose’s 
report "Behind the dissoluticin” 
(February 25). Once the British 
statesman Benjamin Disraeli, a 
well-known 19th century British 
personality, was asked to distin¬ 
guish between “misfortune” and 
“catastrophe”. Disraeli replied that 
if his political rival. W. Gladstone 
was drowned in the Thames it 
would be a misfortune. And if 
somebody happened to rescue Glad¬ 
stone, it would be a catastrophe. 
This witty illustration reflects the 
trauma of the long, bitter duel be¬ 
tween the two Parliamentary giants 
that went on to make the British 
Parliamentary process stable and 
strong. S.imiiarly, one can say that 
lihe 'recent toppling <rf nine State 
"^Governments is unfortunate, but 
their continuance might have been 


disastrous in the changed uoliticai 
climate 

Bijay Kumar Jaiswal, Katihar 

UPTO the end ol the Sixties, 
elections to State Assemblies were 
always held simultaneously with 
those to the Lok Sabha. Then 
elections to the Assemblies were 
delinked from tbose to the Lok 
Sabha; it was argued that the issues 
involved in the Lok Sabha elections 
were different from those in the 
State elections, which are generally 
more localised, like setting up ot 
schools or tubewelis. The questions 
posed to the electorate in the 1977 
and 1980 Pariianicntiarv polls were 
stability at the Centre and the issue 
of dynastic versus democratic rule. 
Never from any platlurm were the 
merits of one-Party rule mooted, 
nor were either the 1977, or 1980 
elections won on this slogan. 

Yet, immediately on winning 


massive poll victone-s. the victors 
Ifirgot the slogans on which they 
won, and started ousting State Gov¬ 
ernments elected on issues of re¬ 
gional importance, in the control ol 
I’aities other than their own. Sup¬ 
pose in the ensuing elections to the 
nine State Assemblies the electo- 
i.ite once again demonstrates its 
political maturity and. in the light 
of the local issues involved, gives 
the limited Opposition a massive poll 
victory, will Mrs Gandhi, computing 
it with the situation in West Ben- 
g.il. Kerala and Tripura, advise the 
dissolution of Parliament and seek 
a tresh ihandate? Again, supposing 
ill a simultaneous election to Par¬ 
liament and State Assemblies, the 
electorate puts one Party to power 
in the Centre and another in majo¬ 
rity in the States, will the Parlia¬ 
ment or State As-semblies be dis¬ 
solved.? 

J. Basil, Calcutta 
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-lARADOXlCALLY. New 

Deldi is one ot the most 
relaxed oapitals in the 
world today as far u 

_national security const* 

derations are conc^ned. One hun* 
dred thousand Soviet troops are in 
Afghanistan. The second traditional 
butter in the region after Tibet has 
disappeared. American Marines have 
taken up positions in the Gulf for 
the nrst time since 19S6. A huge US 
armada is now stationed in the In* 
dian Ocean region that directly im¬ 
pinges on India’s security. Pakisfan 
can still become an advance base of 
the US strategy of containing Soviet 
power in the Gulf region. China has 
been given an undetermined role in 
this containment policy. Thus the 
benign security environment which 
India en.io.ved since 1962 has begun 
to change, taking on aspects on male* 
volence. But Mrs Gandhi has no 
Defence Minister and there is no 
evidence that any new thinking on 
national security has occurred either 
at the Cabinet level or at the level 
of service cheifs and senior defence 
officials. The mood in Delhi is one 
of quiet confidence. And this> is re¬ 
flected in the interim budget presen¬ 
ted to the Lok Sabha. on March 11. 
In 1980-81 India will be spending on 
defence 15 paise out of every rupee 
spent by the Government. This is 
one paisa per rupee less than what 
was spent in 1979-80. 

Of course, the Indian armed for¬ 
ces of 1980 are not what they were 
even a decade ago. The Indian Army 
has come a long way. The 7.62 SLR 
has replaced the .303 used in the 
war with China in 1962. The Jaguars 
are here. With 1,096,000 men in uni¬ 
form India sports the world’s fourth 
largest standing armed force. As a 


matter of fact the programmes of 
modernisation got a major boost du¬ 
ring 1977*78. Replacement of out¬ 
dated World War II weapons which 
started with the first defence plau 
of 1964-69 took place at an increa¬ 
sed pace during this period. 

The strength of the armed forces 
comes from the 28 infantry divi^ons,« 
including 10 mountain divisions. 1880 
heavy/medium tanks, 1,000 combat 
aircraft, one aircraft carrier, eight 
submarines and 32 major surface 
vessels. For this consujerable set up, 
the budget allocation for 1980-81 is 
Rs 3,300 crores. The revised military 
expenditure for the .year just passed 
is Rs 3,273 crores, an increase ot 
R$ 223 crores over what was budge¬ 
ted for. Nearly two-thirds of the 
budget is claimed by the Army and 
one third is shared between the Air 
Force and the Navy. It is-dgnificant 
that 23 per cent of the budget for 
the Army or, Rs 70S crores, is spent 
on pay and allowances of officers 
and men. . 

The overall impmlance of'the 
Array notwithstanding, the Navy and 
% Air Force have reoeived special 
\% attention in recent times. Naval 
;s development for instance, had a low 







priority in the iiixties. The policy 
chang^ along with the geo-strategic 
changes and an almost instant growth 
in the importance of the seas. The 
super power rivalries have highligh¬ 
ted the need for India to enlarge its 
naval presence Besides India’s stakes 
in the off-shore areas have vastly 
increased with the discovery of oil. 
The Government has approved the 
indigenous construction of several 
warships which will partly fill the 
gaps in the security of the Anda¬ 
mans and Nicobar group of islands. 
The acquisition of a submarine is in 
a very advanced stage of decision 
aking and tb« Vikrant. India’s air- 
aft carrier, may soon have Harrier 
aircraft. Besides, a country like In¬ 
dia with reasonable backing from 
the Air Force may not be easy to 
invade bv sea. Although the USA 
sticoeedea in ensuring a stalemate 
in Korea by an amt^bious landing 
at Inchon, no such action was taken 
In Vietnam. The risks have greatly 
increased. For the Air Force, besides 
the decision to induct the Jaguar 
there is also a proposal to acquire 
a new medium range transport air¬ 
craft along with licences for its 
manufacture in India. MI-8 helicop¬ 
ters are being acquired to replac? 
the ageing M^. 

I India’s defence capabilities have 
tbeen acquiring teeth over a period of 
30 years without permittiug military 
expenditure to consume a distHropor- 
tionately large slice of the limited 
national resources. Only once during 


this period, that is in the sixties 
after the trauma of the border war 
with' China, did defence expenditure 
take a big leap forward. Soon, how¬ 
ever. the level of defence expendi¬ 
ture was stabilised at one of the 
lowest percentages to national in¬ 
come in the world. At least 16 Asian 
and African nations spend on de¬ 
fence a greater percentage of their 
national income than India. With 
military expenditure at less than five 
per cent of the GNP, India is brac¬ 
keted with Thailand. Indonesia and 
South Korea in Asia and West Ger¬ 
many, France and Sweden in Europe. 
As Emile Benoit has shown in his 
work on the relation between de¬ 
fence and defence expenditure in 
the third world, India’s defence 
expenditure has contributed to over¬ 
all economic growth, more than 
compensating for the diversion of 
foreign exchange. 

IHE worth of this mili¬ 
tary capability, impres¬ 
sive in physical and ab¬ 
solute terms, can he 

_J .iudged qualitatively only 

vis-a-Vls the two main potential secu¬ 
rity threats facing India—Pakistan 
and China. To take Pakistan first, 
the difference in the degree of de¬ 
pendence on external military sup¬ 
port between the two countries is a 
major factor. India has the capacity 
to replenish much of its own arms 
inventories even with lessening ex¬ 
ternal assistance. Besides, there are 


limits to Chinese oapabilitjes as a 
supplier of arms to Pakistan, and 
the equipment that has been sup¬ 
plied is not very advanced or relia- 
ble. Even strategically, Pakistan is 
more vulnerable, since several of its 
major cities like Lahore and impor¬ 
tant road and rail links are within 
fairly easy access of the Indian bor¬ 
der. Again, modern armoured forces 
require a substantial amount of spaa-, 
for manoueuvre. and Pakistan has 
felt the lack of this. Thi.s has led 
Pakistan into a strategy of defend¬ 
ing its own territory by attadcing 
Indian soil. TItis was evident in 1964 
(Runn of Kutch). 1965 and 1971 
(western sector). It was the Pakis¬ 
tani forces which struck first in ar¬ 
mour-air assault. designed to slow 
down or deter any thrust into Pakis¬ 
tan. Now, however, Pakistan’s pre¬ 
emptive thrust may not be penetra¬ 
tive as India’s superiority in air pp- 
wer (the ratio is 4:1,); | and 

constituting generally a more' mo¬ 
dern force, means that any future 
armoured thrust by Pakistan will 
lack any meaningful air^ support 
Pakistan has, however, strength¬ 
ened her defence services, is enga¬ 
ged in a rapid arms buildup, has 
made good her losses in the 1971 
conilict and replaced obsolete equip¬ 
ment. Her ddence expenditure, a 
very high percentage of her budget,, 
had doubled since 1971. And accor¬ 
ding to the International Institute 
for Strategic Studies. Pakistan has 
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been able to expand her Army by 70 
per cent and now has parity with 
deployable Indian forces on the In- 
dia-Pakistan boixlcr. Therefore, if 
Pakistan were to launch a zero war¬ 
ning attack, the danaer to India is 
very acute. But it should also be 
noted that the AUhanistan crisis 
has, to a certnin extent, lessened the 
tension between India and Pakistan, 
rollowintt the crisis Pakistan, ahtici- 

R danger, has moved some of 
oops to the Afghan border and 
her buildup along the Indian border 
has thus been lessened. 

As far as the India-China military 
balance is concerned, the Cliinese 
have their ISth Regular Army in 
Tibet with three divisions, plus four 
divisions of border troops. There are 
■ome other formations which are use¬ 
ful for defence. We have on our 
north-eastern border with China 
around ten mountain divisions. Ten 
against their seven might sound rea¬ 
sonable, especially since it is possible 
to reinforce them even now. Besides, 
our forces can seize the initiative 
and attack where they want along 
the long border. If we are to consi¬ 
der the Chinese equivalent of a 
division, then the Indian strength is 
much more. And the Indian border 
divisions include some very nne in¬ 
fantry battalions: Scouts. Indo-Tibe- 
lan Border Police, Assam Rifles and 
the BSF. Backing these are many 
battalions capable of defending but 
not attacking like the CRP and arm¬ 
ed police. So oven if the Chinese 
bring their total to ten divisions, 
the Indian Army would still out¬ 
number the attacked 2:1 and still 
have a margin. India has a rein¬ 
forcement capability too. Around 50 
infantry battalions would have at 
any time completed a three .vear 
stint in the mountains within the 
previous 12 months. Reintroducing 
these battalions into the mountains 
is fairly simple. 

But China’s modernisation drive 
of the armed forces, which is one 
of the four modernisations called 
for, could have important implica¬ 
tions for India’s defence. If Peking 
were to acquire the Harrier vertical 
take-off and landing(VTOL) aircratt, 
which Britain has agreed to sell to 
China, it would certainly enhance 
Fling’s capabilities, both on the 
Indian and Soviet borders. The de¬ 
ployment of Chinese spey fitted F-12. 
which is reportedly an all-weather 
aircraft, will also have to be wat¬ 
ched clasely. In the northern bor¬ 
ders, helicopter gunships would be 
of great help to the Chinese. More¬ 
over, air-to-air, surface-to-air, and 
surface-to-surface missiles could also 
be used by Peking to great advan¬ 
tage in a border conflict. Equally 
significant is the probability of Pe¬ 
king lacquirioi; and manufacturing 
anti-radar missiles which could be 
capable of attacking the Indian ra¬ 
dar network in the northern fron¬ 
tier. These would mean that India 
should think of acquiring a counter 
weapons system. But as P. S. Chari, 
director of the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analysis, said: “China’s 
modernisation drive is not getting 
off the ground. They don’t have suffi¬ 


cient money and besides there is no 
Idiwiogical consensus on this. And 
in any case, if China attacks the 
Indian mountain divisons are better 
off." 

But China has improved its logis¬ 
tic capabilities in Tibet. A pipeline 
now suppUes oil to Lhasa and added 
to this are a number of airfields, 
which can deploy aircraft all the 
year round. The Sining-Golmo-Lhasa 
railway has already altered the sup¬ 
ply equation in Tibet. New railway 
lines are under construction, inclu¬ 
ding some in Sinkiang, whicdii would 
bring Ladakh within 100 air milea 
of the railhead. Apart from this the 
Chinese are also improving the Kara¬ 
koram highway, which will step up 
their supplies to Pakistan at times 
of need. To counter this, India would 
perhaps need some more divisions. 

Bangladesh, too, cannot be ignored 
while assessing India’s defence stra¬ 
tegy. Over the past three years the 
Bangladesh Army’s strength has mo¬ 
ved up from a couple of brigades in 
1972 to about five divisions, inclu¬ 
ding an armoured brigade. This, in 
view of the disturbances in the north¬ 
eastern states of India, assumes sig¬ 
nificance. While the insurgency in 
Nagaland and Mizoram is not as 
acute as it was before, the turmoil 
■n Assam has gained ascendency. 
And in this region, anti-nationals 
are taking over. Freely circulated 
literature from the north-eastern 
states call for “the federation of sta¬ 
tes in tile region, tjompletely inde¬ 
pendent ot India." This problem, 
with the active assistance of foreign 
countries around the region, espe¬ 
cially China, may sopn become a 
problem for India’s defence also. 

Since the basic strategic divide in 
this subcontment is between India 
and Pakistan and in South Asia bet¬ 
ween India and China, an important 
part ot India’s defence preptmedness 
is .her friendship with the Soviet 
Umon. The Soviet connection made a 
difference in international' diplomacy 
since the Russian intervention in 
Afghanistan. Even Henry Kissinger, 
a. strong advocate of rearming Pa¬ 
kistan, admitted in January this year 
that, "a real threat will develop if 
the Soviet Union and India co-ope¬ 
rate. We must, of course, prevent 
.this from occurring." America •reali¬ 
sed that a combination of Soviet and 
Indian power would be far superior 
to anything that the USA could 
assemble in this distant region to 
defend US and western interests. 

Apparently anticipating such a 
contingent security problem of a 
US-Chino-Pakistan axis taking 
shape In South Asia aad 
threatening India’s position as a 
leading regional power, Mrs Gandhi 
has asked Moscow for $2.6-bilIion 
worth of military hardware. And 
■ocor^nf to western soivoes 
the Soviets hgve agreed. There is 
no deal vet, and therj^ may be none 
if Pakistan is not suhstantiallv re¬ 
armed. But the point is that much 
of the strength that Indian diplo¬ 
macy Las been able to show .Jias 
been derived as much from India’s 
own military capability as from its 


strategic ties witb the Soviet. Vnl^ 
Under article nine of the Indo- 
Soviet friendship 'Treaty, the Soviet 
Umon is obliged not to assist a third 
party with wfiom India is locked 
in conilict. Similarly, the treaty 
bars inuian military coc^ration 
witn a third party with whom the 
USSR is locked in armed conflict 
Besides, in case either side is at* • 
tacked or threatened with attack, 
"the two countries would immediate¬ 
ly enter into mutual consultation in 
order to elhninate this threat and 
take appropriate effective measures 
to ensure the peace and aecurity to 
their countries.” 

An urgent need to build up 
India’s forces was first feltT after the 
1962 war with China which resulted 
in a new awareness of the threat 
along the northern borders of the 
country. India, initiallv, looked to 
the west for military equipment. 
Y. B. Chavan led a purchase mission 
seeking naval vessels and jet air¬ 
craft. But the USA gave a negative 
reply and Britain was equal^ un¬ 
sympathetic. It was in these cir¬ 
cumstances that India turned to the 
Soviet Union for military hardware. 
As a result, from 1964 until recent¬ 
ly, India’s main external source for 
weapons has been the Soviet Union. 
And this has covered equipment for 
all services — tanks, naval vessels 
and combat aircraft. Dependence m 
the Soviet Union thus extends to 
spares and anrillaries also. Recently, 
India has had deals for the supply 
of weapons with other countries. For 
example, India has decided to ob¬ 
tain Harrier aircraft from the UK 
and a recent agreement with Bri¬ 
tain -provides for the outright pur¬ 
chase of 49 Jaguar aircraft Recent 
acquisition of equipment from the 
Soviet Union has been mostly for the 
Navy and the Air Force. Nanchuka 
class missile corvettes and Kashin 
class missile destroyers are on order 
from the Soviet Union. It has also- 
been reported that India is evaluat¬ 
ing offers for getting submarines 
from western nations. 

But dependence on external sour¬ 
ces for equipment could also mean 
that the supplying nation could exei- 
cise political leverage within the 
country. It was precisely for this rea¬ 
son that in the defence policy frame¬ 
work after the 1962 war it was made ‘ 
clear that reliance on external sup¬ 
plies was to be minimised as much 
as possible and restricted to advanc¬ 
ed types of weaponry only. As a 
matter of fact now there are 52 
ordnance factories and defence 
public sector undertakings produc¬ 


ing a large variety of items for the 
defence and .military sectors. Be¬ 
sides, there are 32 defence researdi 
establishments in the country whidi 
support the defence pr^uction 
eftort. The highest in value is made 
bv Hindustan Aeronautics Limited, 
Bharat Electronics Limited and 
three shipyards. HAL is manufac¬ 
turing the MIG and Ajeet aircraft, 
the Avro (HS-748-M) transport air- 
cratt and the Alouette (Chetak) and 


the SA-315 (Cheetah) helicopters 
for the Air Force. BEL is productaig 
sophisticate eleotrOllfaLliQmntiiu* 




diUm eatUpmeat Pad ra4cr for the 
three dttenoe aervices. Aod while 
the Mazagoa Dock i* building Lean- 
der dass frigates ftn- the Navy, 
Garden Read Workshops is produc¬ 
ing seaward defence boats, survey 
vessels and ocean going tugs. The 
value of production in ordnance 
factories has risen from Rs. 178 
crores to Rs. 414 crores and in the 
defence public sector undertakings 
from Rs. 714 crores to Rs. 1454 
crores between the years 1971-72 
and 1978-79. 


-INFORTUNATELV, most 

of the defence equip¬ 
ment produced in this 
country at present is 
-1 under manufacturing li¬ 
cence from foreign countries granted 
that we have on our owft designed 
a number of electronic communica¬ 
tion systems, a field gun, a self- 
propelled gun, a frigate and a num¬ 
ber of smaller vessels. 

But building up competence in R 
and D is of utmost importance and 
our investment here b«s been very 
modest. A weapons' system of todav 
needs fairly large numbers of elec¬ 
tronic subsystems and very high 
quality sophisticated alloys. .Much- 
|ot this is not made in this country 
because the quantities required are 
not economical for production here. 
Again, what is needed is a sophistica¬ 
ted electronic component industisr. 
But our industrial sector is only 
equal to that of an advanced indus¬ 
trial nation with a market for 50- 
60 million people. Barring France, 
no industrial economy of that size 
is able to afford a self-reliant de¬ 
fence production base. In effect it 
means that a self-reliant defence 
production base can be achieved 
only in the context of an overall 
industrialisatkm of the country and 
a large scale industrial market with¬ 
in it “Sophisticated defence produc¬ 
tion cannot function successfully as 
an island in a limited industrial 
economy restricted to a market of 
50 to 60 million people and that too 
largely based on licenced produc¬ 
tion. A country that relies largely 
on licences for its dvil industrial 
product, which does not adifeve 
optimum indigenisaton in respect 
of its civil industrial products and 
does not invest heavily in R and D 
is not going to find it easy to 
achieve self reliant defence produc¬ 
tion in a short period”, says T. Sub- 
ramaniam. This has been largely 
due to the oompartmentali^ ap¬ 
proach to defence and development. 
And fw the defence industry to 
grow it is essential that industriali¬ 
sation, as a whole, takes place in 
the country. Said P. Chari, "as 
far as the super powers are con¬ 
cerned, 15 per cent of their military 
budget goes into R and D. In India 
of course this is not possible. But 
there should be more emphasis on 
this aspect. If you are talking of 
military prepamness of a country, 
then R and D is a very vital fac¬ 
tor.” , 

A question whidh is beins raisMl 


in view of the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan and the US response 
to it IS whether the relaxed mood in 
Delhi is justified. Ev^ befiore the 
Afghan crisis, but in the context of 
the collapse of the Shah of Iran, Mr 
G Subramaniam, during his brief 
tenure as Defence Minister in the 
Charan Singh Cabinet, had raised 
the question whether Ihdia should 
not opt for a planned upgrading of 
the force levels of the armed servi¬ 
ces so that it could cope with the 
threats building up to its security 
and interests, in a lecture to the 
officer students of the National De¬ 
fence Academy in October, 1979, 
Mr Subramaniam drew the worst 
possible scenario of the region’s 
security environment and called for 
Inoia's readiness to meet the bleak¬ 
est possible contingencies. He sug¬ 
gested that the measure of adequacy 
for India’s defence should be China, 
and not Pakistan, better still, Crdna 
and yakistui combined. He perceiv¬ 
ed China embarking on a massive 
military modernisation programme 
wi'th suhstantial US and western 
aid, a China that intended to 
“Dunish” Vietnam and wae sunnort- 


"ing insurgencies in- Southea^ Asia. 
He said, "Cmna is defintely attemp¬ 
ting to gam a foothold in the Bay ot 
Bengal and the Indian Ocean”. He 
added that India couid hardly rely 
on China’s verbal assurances that it 
will not be the first to use nuclear 
weapons against any country. India, 
he said, already hiki ah aasvmetrical 
defence position vis-a-vis China. 
India’s position will be worse it 
Pakistan too developed a nudear 
capability. 

To this Dr. Bhebani Seogupta. 
member of the Internatkmal Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies, said ; 
“The main problem with the Subra¬ 
maniam thesis is that it does not 
pause to calculate the cost of lndia’.s 
opunium defence preparedness. Opti¬ 
mum against whom? It is always 
possible to overreact to the strength 
of China and to Pakistan’s ability 
to get help from others. But the 
Americans aeem ■ * to be very disap¬ 
pointed with the big gaps in China’s 
military and economic capability. In 
any case, China punished itself more 
than it punished Vietnam in the 
war of February 1979. Pakistan does 
not seem to be exactlv itdiing for 








another war with India. If the mili¬ 
tary junta of Pakistan knows one 
thin<; for sure, it is that in a, war 
with India, very little will remain of 
PsKistfln*** 

Dr. Scn«[upta said India’s defence 
forces have developed In a rather 
haphazard manner in response to 
demands and needs ol the three ser¬ 
vices and the necessity to match, 
and surpass, the armour of Pakistan. 

On the other hand, India has been 
able to avoid a choice between guns 
and butter. “What we need now is a 
system of integrated defence. This 
means far greater reliance on our 
own R and D, our own industrial 
capability and trained manpower. It 
IS not necessary to match the air- 
power of Pakistan or the manpower 
of China. Nor it is necessary to seek 
weapons parity. And it is always wise 
to keep a low military profile. An 
integrated defence system, relying 
overwhelmingly on indigenous skills 
end resources, and tuned to the oh 
jective security needs of the coun¬ 
try, taking sober account of who 
are, and can be, our friends and 
adversaries, will give us the strength 
we need and will not. hopefullv. 
frighten our smaller and weaker 
neighbours.” 

Whale er apprehensions there 
might have been soon after the. 
peaceful nuclear explosion ^PNE)' 
at Pokharan in 1974, it is now gene¬ 
rally accepted that India h^ no nu¬ 
clear arsenal. But the question which 
arises is; would India going the nu¬ 
clear way add to her military pre¬ 
paredness? This, of course, would 
depend on a number of factors like 
whether Pakistan goes nuclear, whe- 
thei the superpowers continue with 
their nuclear proliferation, whether 
clandestine proliferation continues to 
take place in countries like South 
Africa and Taiwan and whether nu¬ 
clear weapons get increasingly legi¬ 
timised Or not. There is little doubt 
that nuclear arsencis are important 
for a country to increa^ its bargain¬ 
ing power vis-a-vis other countries. 
And, as Mr C. Sulvamaniam men!- 
tioned in his speech in October: 
“Under conditions of assvmetry (vis- 
a-vis nations in possession of nu¬ 
clear weapons) there is no guarantee 
that nuclear natioas will not use nu¬ 
clear weapons against non-nuclear 
nations. In .India we have a situation 
of a.«svmotrv vis-a-vis China. No 
doubt China has given a p’edee of 
no first U.SC, but the Question is how 
far can we relv on these pledges?” 
Again as P. R. Chari said: “India 
should be prepared for this contin¬ 
gency. We should not be caught with 
our pants down.” 

But at the moment, the mood is 
neither militarist nor jingoistic. And 
though the Prime Minister has been 
stre.ssing the possible threa.ts to In¬ 
dia’s security, she attributes this toj 
the super power cold war in the re¬ 
gion. rather than to regional adver¬ 
saries like China and Pakistan. Some¬ 
time soon Mrs Gandhi will have a 
Defence Minister. The Cabinet will ^ 
S have its defence subcommittee and V 
% a go<^ hard look will be taken at 
^ our defence needs during the cpm- 
,a ing .years. ■ 
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By Air Commodore S. Nair (Retd.) 
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I ITH the emergence of 
India as the most domi¬ 
nant nation in the area 
after 1971, a new power 
- CMflwration has come* 
Jnto being. The presence of the US 
flMt and air force with a base at 
Diego Garda and the Russian fleet 
to match, have caused protest tre¬ 
mors across the littoral states inclu¬ 
ding India. Indonesia, which is closer 
to the Andamans and Carnicobar 
group of islands, had never made 
secret of its hostile intentions when¬ 
ever there was a conflict with Pakis- 
nas now armed itself very 
well, in the wake of the oil boom. 
There are a few Arab countries, who 
f,™ with the most sophis¬ 

ticated array of arms, who were simi¬ 
larly disposed, whenever we had con¬ 
frontations with PaklsUn. The pen¬ 
insular nature of our country with 
the far flung islands has inbuilt 
uasms, wlwreln unseen forces could 
lurk for ad^ntage at the most cru- 
ikaT* • threat is now more 

top it all there is an un- 
^PKcedentod arms build-up in the 
whole region. 

, On the assumption of twin threats 
from Pakiston and China, we have 
four operational commands for the 
Arm^-J^orthorn, Wpetem. Central 
mad eastern, AU the lighting forma¬ 
tions including the artillery and 
armrar aro deployed in those "eom- 
man^ In the Mninsular portion 
luluding the islands, there is only 
the Sputbern oonunind: already an 
oyer-siied formation witn a number 
units and a few 
i-time locations 

--—--Jy any artillery 

kor armour worth reckoning anywhere 
m ^ region. Except an odd unit, 
porhape, Jha Islands are also devoid 
of ai^ effective punch. 


of training, static unit) 
jUhting units on peace-ti 
in turn. There is hardly 


So far as the Air Force is concern- 
ed the three operational Commands 
—Western, Central, Eastern and the 
group—are all poised against already 
acknowledged threats. In the penin¬ 
sula below the 18th parallel, there 
are only Training and Maintenance 
commands, responsible for the func¬ 
tions their names signify. So far as 
is known there are no operational 
wings located below the Bombay 
sector. Thus the two main arms of 
the defence mechanism, Army and 
Air Force, are facing north-west 
and north-east, 

Our Naval forces form the only 
real operational vanguard of the de¬ 
fence for the peninsula and the 
islands. The Western and Eastern 
commands of the Navy control their 
respective fleets and the Southern 
command, has also a few abips. The 
Western fleet has the aircraft carrier 
Vikrant, a few cruisers, frigates, mis- 
tiie boats, reconnaissance aircr^t, 
some helicopters and supporting ves¬ 
sels. The Eastern fleet is armed to 
a lesser degree; there are a few 
lighting ships, but it is doubtful 
whether there are any modern fri¬ 
gates. The Submarine force is too 
small and its deployment is govern¬ 
ed mostly by tactical considerations. 
The fleets have a long list of tasks 
ranging from protection of our com¬ 
merce, Bombay High oil complex,, 
defence of ports like Calcutta, Haidia, 
Paradeep, Vishakpatnam, Madras, 
Tutlcorin in the east and Cochin, 
Mangalore, Goa, Bombay and Kandla 
in the west. Though, for its sise the 
naval forces have adequate fire power, 
this is in no way compatible with the 
onerous tasks assigned to it. Judg- 
ing from any standard there is no 
doubt that at least double the amount 
of naval forces are required to assure 


reasonable defence reliability. In 
short it is more than apparent that 
the under-belly of the Indian defence 
system is really soft and highly 
vulnerable. 

As the peninsula and the islands 
are skirted by the vast expanse of 
the Indian Ocean, it is only logical 
to expect a threat from the naval 
forces and sea-based or land-based 
aircraft. The Indian Ocean has the 
most powerful naval forces of the 
USA with nuclear capability, sailing 
in the international wafers. ' Only' 
eight years ago, when India was 
engaged in a conflia with Pakistan, 
a US task force of the Seventh Fleet 
led by aircraft carrier Enterprise and' 
a host of attack ships headed towards 
Bangladesh, to extricate the Pakistani' 
forces. If an engagement did not 
take place, it was due more to the 
speed of the Indian offensive in that 
area, which culminated in the fall of 
Dacca, before any damage could be 
done. Our defence preparedness 
should take, due cognisance of the 
physical presence of the US Navy 
and Air Force, so tdosa by. Indonesia, 
a staunch ally of Pakistan, with Its 
revitalised armed forces, who had 
embarked on attacks on soma of the 
.neighbouring Islands could without 
any qualms, taka advantage of pro¬ 
ximity and pose a direct threat to 
Andaman/Carnlcobar Island groups.. 
Due to the ffreat expanse of the, 
IndUan Ocean and the superhuman 
efforts required to mount a major 
naval offensive by an enemy, the 
possibility of a diversionary move Is 
more than a main attack. If a main 
or divenionary move to the penin¬ 
sula or any one of the islands mate¬ 
rialises, as things are at present, the 
entire weight would have to be borne 
by the naval forces. Against this the 
fact that the fleet is too small stands 








out as a hard reality. As our Navy’s 
power is bound to be diluted by the 
varied tasks entrusted to it, a 4£ter' 
mined enemy bent on diffusing the 
northern defences, would be able to 
find his way to the place he may 
choose. 

The Army and Air Force, with 
their orders of battfe to the north 
would have to make a 180 degrees 
turn and even if it only means partial 
deployment, both the services 
are likely to be in a spin. In a simi¬ 
lar situation in Kulch in 1965, when 
Pakistan struck at a place of choice 
below the western defence belt, the 
hasty retreats we had to make, the 
insurmountable logistiu problema 
that arose in rushing troops can all 
lie recapitulated vividly. The inter¬ 
national community awarded Pakis¬ 
tan The Kutch round. With the 
present airlift capability of the lAF. 
even if supported by Civil Aviation, 
it is doubtful where one division 
with supporting armour and artillery, 
can be airlifted. Surface transporta¬ 
tion, rail or road over long di.stances 
would provide the answer, which of 
course would be the main target of 
enemy air action, resulting in delay 
and consequent losws. Here it is 
very relevant to cite, the utterly dis¬ 
joined and chaotic move of No. 1 
Armoured Division, the pride of the 
Army, from base to concentration 
during the most cruaal days ot 1965 
conflict, which was mainly the out¬ 
come of lack of forethought on the 
part of planners in not moving the 
division at least after coniiiiencemcnt 
of our ott'ensives in the llajipir pass 
in August and nut after our forces 
had crossed Iho border on Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1965. Also in 1971, the tie 
mendous array of problems exjie- 
ricnced in tran.sporting some 
forces from east to west after the 
fall of Dacca, mu.st have been re¬ 
corded in the operational lessons of 
both the Army and the Air Force. 

The Army should raise and locate 
a minimum ol one corps, with an 
adequate number of divisions, ar¬ 
mour and aitillcry in the South. On 
account of the. more integrated type 
of fighting involving the three ser¬ 
vices in the arena, formation of task 
forces of a highly mobile nature to 
strike with rapidity may provide one 
of the answers. Likewise, the Air 
Force should establish an opera¬ 
tional group, in the peninsula 
with at least a couple of 
wings and some squadrons to afford 
ground and ocean air assaults with¬ 
out having to make risky move¬ 
ments from north during a critical 
phase of the operation. It may be¬ 
come essential either to renovate or 
establish new military airfields, some 
of which could be manned on skele¬ 
ton basis,, and exerdsed to test opera¬ 
tional worthiness. The many oil. 
port and industrial complexes could 
be defended by surfaoe-to-air missiles 
employed on a permanent basis. 

The existing naval offensive capa¬ 
bility would have to be virtually 
doubled to assure reasonable de¬ 
fence safety. The. Naval expansion 


should be towards acquisition of 
attack submarines, missile cruisers, 
missile boats and similar fire power 
packed naval weapon systems. The 
aircraft carrier Vikrant may have 
its due place in the scheme bat fresh 
procurement of such monolithic plat¬ 
forms with a highly volatile cargo 
and a huge compliment of personnel, 
which always requires a large num¬ 
ber of ships as escorts for each move, 
may not be a practical proposition. 
Unlike the super powers, who are 
involved in global armed strategy 
wherein carriers could play a pivotal 
role, our need is for a physical pre¬ 
sence of a very large number of 
highly destructive naval task forces 
over a vast area. Moreover the land 
based aircraft could easily provide 
the ocean strikes if required. 

The creation of an amphibious force 
and a huge airlift capability are two 
essential pre-requisites of the de¬ 
fence of the islands. It would only 
be wise not to rely too much on 
static type of defences on the lines 
of Singapore in World War II, but 
the islands should be so manned by 
a force as to absorb the initial shock, 
a certain amount of damage and 
destruction. The amphibious forces, 
kept in readiness could move in to 
support the defences ot the islands 
so affected by enemy action at the 
opportune time. 

In the dvil defence sector, at pre¬ 
sent, there is a complete lack of 
awareness in the deep south. There 
may be a few officials already train- 
-ed on the subject but the very 
concept is non-existent so far as the 
general public is concerned. Expe¬ 
rience has shown that it takes a lot 
of time and effort to build up a civil 
defenci? organisation. As the dlics 
of the south have a variety of indus- 
,trial complexes the southern states 
should give dvil defence urgent 
attention. 

The violence, ferodty and swift¬ 
ness with which the next round is 
lijkely to be fought, need not have to 
be reiterated. There may never be a 
repetition of the frontal blows but 
mostly a passing of strongholds 
through indirect approaches. Even the 
vacuum of the arid desert may be¬ 
come the most likely main scene of 
deep thrusts into each other’s heart¬ 
land or the vulnerable passes in the 
Himalayan sector may become jump¬ 
ing boards. In the midst of such a 
conflagration, a purposeful enemy 
or his allies may find it most ideal and 
convenient to intervene in a limited 
manner which would cause suflScient 
confusion and partial paralysis of our 
defences. Any hotch-potch device to 
induct forces so deep below the 18th 
parallel, can only spread apoplexy in 
the defence spectrum. Therefore there 
is a great need to restructure the de¬ 
fence set up of the southern region 
and islands with the permanent pre¬ 
sence of operational formations of the 
Army and the Air Force and a vastly 
enhanced naval Offensive power with 
cleaf-cut operational plans. Only then 
can the soft under-belly be considered 
as reasonably safe. ■ 


MrsGandh 



By KEWAL VARMA 
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IVIDENCE is gathering 
that Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's Government 
is lurching towards the 

---right. She, indeed, has 

never been even a mild socialist 
by conviction. When she first be¬ 
came Prime Minister in 19^, she 
gave a sharp right turn to policies 
with the aid of Ashoka Mehta and 
f'.. Subramaniam. She was so under* 
the spell of the World Bank that 
she devalued the rupee at its be¬ 
hest. But she was rebuffed in the 
1967 elections. This was followed 
by a serious challenge to her 
leadership from within her Party 
from the Syndicate. By that time 
P. N, Haksar had taken command 
of her think-tank. ' She was made 
to understand that, if not by con¬ 
viction. she should become a so- 
naiist by conveiuencc. The 1969- 
71 story is well-known. She gave 
radical slogans, took some radical 
steps and encouraged the radicals 
within her Party. She also entered 
into an alliance with the CPI. This 
really created a socialist euphoria. 
Many were misled. But even in 
ner heyday of socialism, a Delhi- 
based perceptive foreign corres¬ 
pondent in a private communica¬ 
tion to bis editor, summed Mrs 
Gandhi’s ideology thus: **Slightly 
left-of-centre in her self-intereat”. 

The radical hangover persisted 
for some time after the 1971 elec¬ 
tions. But she felt> most uncom¬ 
fortable, particularly because 4 
the pronunence which ra<iira<v | 
acquired in her Party. The Socia¬ 
list Foivm became a strong lobby 
within the Congress. She pre¬ 
pared a plan to immobilise, it. 
First, she encouraged and 
created a rift between Congress¬ 
men with sodalist and communist 
backgrounds, giving enoourage- 
meat to the latter. An idea of 
bow she used to operate in those 
days could be bad from one inci¬ 
dent. She got K. R. Ganesb ia- 
cluded in the Congress Working 
Committee after the split. T^n 
she told Chandra Shekhar: "WSat 
sort of person’s Subramaniam? He 
has paoced the Working 
inittee with ex-communlsu”. "rae , 
dissension weakened the SociaUst 





takes a right turn 


Forum, bad blood was created be¬ 
tween ex-socialists and ex-commu- 
niats in the Congress. Then she 
ssked Uma Shankar Dixit and 
yashpal Kapoor to launch a Nehru 
Forum as a counter to the Socialist 
Forum. An unseemly controversy 
was encouraaed. At that lime Mrs 
Gandhi came down with a heavy 
hand and by a resolution of tte 
” ntary board got the Socia- 
m dissolved. This freed 
any radical pressure from 

Mrs Gandhi faced difficul- 
remembered her soaal- 
ism and radical followers again. 
The outcome was the 20-point pro¬ 
gramme. But soon Sanjay Gandhi’s 
five-point programme relegated 
the 20-point programme to the 
background. On the third day of 
the Emergency she went on the air 
to assure industry that there 
would be no more nationalisation. 
Radicals also became unwanted. 
It is a fact that for none of the 
radical policies, initiated between 
1969 an 1977, had the initiative 
ff^e from her. She agreed to 
jjj a B ^ ationalisation when she was, 
pHllPa understand that there was 
p IfinT' between bank nationalisa- 
Ition and her political survival. 
[She agreed to the abolition of 
privy purses as a part of election 
gimmicks. After the 1971 elec¬ 
tions, she agreed to radical policies 
most reluctantly. She agreed to 
a .constitutional amendment taking 
the amount of compensation out¬ 
side judicial review most grudg¬ 
ingly. She admonished Mohan 
Kumaramangalam for his speech 
in Parliament on the subiect. 
Kumaramangalam, in fact, died a 
demoralised person. Earlier when 
he brought forward the proposal 
to nationalise the coal industry, 
she egged on D. P. Dhar to oppose 
it in the Cabinet. Later, when 
wanted to push through the 
of the wholesale trade 
she encouraged Kumara- 
mangalam and Haksar to oppose 
It. The collapse of wheat take¬ 
over marks the closure of the radi¬ 
cal chapter in Mrs Gandhi’s Gov¬ 
ernment 

_ I 

Unlike 1971, when she wop on 
the “garibi hatao” mandate, she 
does not carry any radical “dead- 
eight" in 1980. She raised no 
uch slogan. She won on the 
logan ‘‘ln<Jra lao, desh bachao”. 
t is being impressed on her that 
he 1980 mandate has demonstrat- 
d that elections can be won with- 
ut radi^lism. Second, the radi- 
sure from within the Party 
considerably weakened, 
w. the radicals went over to 


the Congress (U). Some who are 
still left in the Congress (I) like 
Bahuguna and K R, Ganesh, are 
treated as untouchables. Some 
like V. P. Sathe have been more 
Interested in colour TV than in 
more mundane matters. There are 
no Mohan Kumaramangalams, no 
D. P. Dhars, and no Chandrajit 
Yadavs in the Cabinet. Third, the 
CPI is also no more an ally and as 
fudi no radicalism is transmitted 
through it. Fourth, and thi» is 
most important, Sanjay’s influence 
has tremendously increased over 
the policy-making apparatus in the 
Government and the Party. He 
is unoflBciaUy monitoring the Gov¬ 
ernment’s policies. Sanjay makes 
no secret of his distaste of radi¬ 
calism. He is against nationalisa¬ 
tion of the public sector, against 
Communists, enurent or former. 
Within a few days of the imposi- 
tion of the Emergency. Sanjay 
gave an interview to Uma Vasu- 
deva of I he I'uio Faces of Indira 
Gandhi fame and attacked com¬ 
munists, the public sector and 
nationalisation of coal. 

Let’s gather together all the 
straws in the wind which indicate 
some direction. The Home Min's- 
try has asked the intelligence 
agencies to start keeping a dose 
watch on pro-Russian elements in 
the country. It has drculated a 
list of these elements. The list 
includes a large number of those 
who wefe onc^. used by Mrs 
Gandhi as her “unofficial ambas¬ 
sadors" to Communist countries. 
Such a close watch ceased to exist 
IS years back. Even the Janata 
Government did not start it. It is 
significant that the Home Ministry 
has not yet started keeping close 
intelligence watch over the RSS, 
a practice which was stopped by 
the Janata. This is, perhaps, 
Sanjay’s response to Baiasaheb 
Oeoras’ offer of cooperation to 
Mrs Gandhi. In foreign affairs, it 
is for the firsts time that the Soviet 
Foreign Minister came and went 
back without signing a joint com¬ 
munique. 

The clearest indications of a 
shift are in the field of economic 
polides. A. B. A. • Ghani Khan 
Chaudhuiy is the most bold in 
giving these indications, of course 
in his private durbars. He bas 
threatened the DVC authorities 
that if power generation did not 
Improve, he would hand over the 
management to the,private sector. 
One often bears in the corridors 
of power the suggestion to dena¬ 
tionalise coal mines. J. B. Fatnaik 
said in Parliament that he would 
consider the suggestion of allowing 


the private sector into the airline 
business to foster “healthy com¬ 
petition" with the public sector. 
When a junior Minister, Makwana, 
talked ot nationalisation of the 
sugar industry, he was pulled up. 
Nationalisation is tabqo with this 
Government. The hands of thosc> 
who talk of denationalisation are 
strengthened by the fact that the 
performance of the public sector 
has slumped. In a similar situa¬ 
tion in 1971-72 there were then 
committed Ministers like Mohan 
Kumaramangalam, C. Subramar 
niam and D. P. Dhar who saw in 
the public sector an instrument of 
sodal change. They showed per¬ 
severance and doggedness to im¬ 
prove the public sector. But the 
present Ministers are look¬ 
ing for some good excuse to hand 
over the public sector to the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

Another area where pressure is 
being mounted to dilute existing 
polides is in regard to multina- 
tionls and monopoly hopses. Vice 
President Hidayatuallah is virtual¬ 
ly campaigning publicly to allow 
multinational companies to enter 
India “lock, stock and barrel". 
Such a blatant advocacy of multi¬ 
nationals by a person occupying a, 
high public office has never been 
done in the past. Surely, he can¬ 
not be speaking of his own accord. 
■The Government has so far 
not contradicted Hidayatullah. It 
is also a fact that a former Coca 
Cola king, Charanjit Singh, a 
Congress (I) MP from Delhi, is 
among the loyal followers of 
Sanjay. Those who used to make 
easy money from Coca Cola have 
not recondled to the exit of Coca 
Cola ordered by George Fernandes. 
Similarly, there is talk to remove 
all restrictions on the expansion 
of large houses in the name of in¬ 
creasing production. Even the will 
of those who have been opposing 
the growth of monopolies is weak¬ 
ening as a result of the continu¬ 
ing poor performance of the pub¬ 
lic sector. The forcefulncss with: 
which Vasant Sathe is advocating 
the introduction of colour TV 
sounds like the funeral oration of 
the "Garibi hatao” phase. We 
.should now be prepared for a new 
era of laissez faire where profit 
and riches will be given social 
respectability and production will 
increase to meet the increasing 
demand of the elite. It is well 
known that industrialists support¬ 
ed Mrs Gandhi to the hilt in the 
elections in the name of getting a 
Stable Government. This time 
their investment may not go to 
waste. 
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A meeting pefore the transfer of power. (Clockwise around the table, 
from left) Baldev Singh, J. B. Kripalani, VaUabhbhai Patel, Nehru, Lord 
Mountbatten, Jinnah and Liaqat Ali Khan. Extreme right. Lord Ismay 



Pakistan: 

Paradise 

iost 


Lahore Resolution 

Resolved that it is the considered (' 
view of this Session of the All-Indie 
Muslim League that no constitutional 
plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless It IS designed on the following 
basic principles, viz. that geographn 
tally contiguous units ere demarcated 
into regions which should be so cons-• 
iituted with such territorial readjust¬ 
ments as may be necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims are num¬ 
erically in majority, as in the North- 
Western and Eastern zones of India 
should be grouped to constitute In¬ 
dependent States in whidh the cons¬ 
tituent units shall be autonomous and - 

sovereign. 

That adequate, eficctive and manda¬ 
tory safeguards should be specifically 
jjrovided in the constitution for mino 
titles III these units and in the regions 
lor the protection of their religious, 
cultural, economic, political adminis¬ 
trative and other rights and mtere^m 
consultation with them and m Other 
jrarts of India where the Musalmans 
are in mmcrity. adequate, effective 
and mandatory .safeguards shall be 
speciliCritly provided in the constitu¬ 
tion for them and other gtinoriiies for 
the protection of their religious, cul¬ 
tural. economic, political, administra ■ 
tive and other rights and interests in 
consultation with them. 

This Session further authorises the 
Working Committee to frame a 
scheme of constitution in accordance 
with these basic principles, providing 
for the assumption finally by the res¬ 
pective regions of all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, communica¬ 
tion customs and such other matters 
as maybe necessary—March 23.1940. 


RAJENDRA SAREEN covers in his sweep 40 year9 of 
the subcontinent's history to demonstrate how the 
Muslim problem* was not solved and how Indian 
Muslims are now fighting for a place in the sun here. 


OATY y«ars ago oa 
March 2i ihe An India 
Muslim League sension 
at Lahore aoopted a re- 
Bolution Which at that 
time was deicrihed as the charter ot 
the potlucai aspiratiooi ot the luoiaa 
Musoms. Later it was hailed as the 
proclamation of Pakistan. I'oaay it 
enjoys the status ot a sacrament and 
cuusiitutes the lueoiogicat sheet* 
anchor of the state of Fakistan. 
iiuwcver, the word Fakistan does 
not occur in the text at all 
Fakisian was brougnt into being 
osienaihiy as a solution of the Mus* 
lini prooiem in India. It' was con¬ 
ceived as the homeiand of the 
subcontinent’s Muslims. It was the 
fi union ot the two-nation theory 
actiiii..g the ninaua ana Muslims a» 
two separate nations straddUng the 
length and breadth of India, 'iiiw 
logic ot this was higniy dubious 

ssvsan .st that nninf nr timp Sinis* 


then, however, the absurdities of the 
two-nation theory have become ever 
so patently manifest. 

Ihe strength of the Pakistan 
movement stemmed from the taiinre 
of the Congress Icadersnip to under¬ 
stand and appreciate tnat the pri¬ 
mary motivation of the Muslim 
upsurge was not separatist but a 
searcii for economic emancipatioa on 
par with the more advanced sections 
of Indian society. Had the situation 
been tackled at that level and appro¬ 
priate correctives devised, the story 
would have taken a ditierent turn. 
The Muslim strivings were basically 
modern and a clear repudiation of 
orthodox.v. (juaio-e-Azam Jinnah’s 
Intrangigence found sustenance from 
the Congress proclivity to seek cos¬ 
metic remedies by drafting In the 
mullahs as a counterpoise to what It 
considered as the bogus Muslim 
League claim to speak on behalf of 

IhA Mii«litn«. Sinn. rAlifllous orthu* 


doxy was not the real ihotivation, the 
Ulema became the object of Muslim 
ridicule and the Congresa lost its 
credibility. All its arguments fell on'*" 
deaf ears. The Muslim mind was 
not receptive to anything coming 
from the Congress. In retrospect It 
can be seen that Mauiana Asad bad 
the vision and the foresight to see 
the problem in all its dimeMions but 
such was the blind fury driving tfae 
Muslim conudunicy that be was de¬ 
nounced as a show-boy, insulted and 
humiliated. 

Thirty-three years after Pakistan 
became a reality, it Is none of the 
things it was supposed to be. Through 
the partition of India in 1947, tne 
Mushm community apUt Itself in a 
manner that brought about a marked \ 
diminution in its coUectlve strength,, • 
prestige and influence that it aad ' 
come to. possess as part of a Uat^* 

f*al ArrvnaAA TR* Datuuif friiA ImpIa 







pulse 0 «ierated at tlte time of Qie 
partitiou was that ethnic, cultural 
.and linguistic facets of. the human 
Existence came to be considered anta- 
Konistic to and incompatible with Is- 
-lamic identity. This attitude culmina¬ 
ted in the split of Pakistan and the 
.emergence of Bangladesh. Far from 
,a solution of his problem, it has 
'been instrumental in a sharp deteri¬ 
oration in the position and status of 
the Indian Muslim. As for being »• 
Muslim homeland in the suboonti-* 
nent, one need not go beyond 
recalling the inability of Pakistan to 
accept the people still in Bangladesh 
who claim to be its citizens, 
,:,qually irrelevant is the claptrap 
about Pakistan being the citadel of 
Islam. Islam has been there for 
11^400 years while Pakistan Is no 
HMore than 33 years old. The Indus- 
Brial and _ economic infrastructure of 
Pakistan is barely adequate to sus¬ 
tain it as a national entity. The oil- 
rich countries have not shut them¬ 
selves away from the non-Muslim 
world and there is no indication that 
they propose to tie themselves up 
with Pakistan to the exclusion of 
everybody else. Pakistan can play 
the pan-lslamic angle only to the 
extent it serves the geo-political 
objectives of the oil-rich nations. So 
far none of them have ever agreed 
to invest Pakistan with a veto on 
their relations with India. 

Then, does it mean that Pakistan 
i^i^ands doomed, having lost its raison 
llP’etre? The answer is an emphatic 
no. Its ideological origin is no longer 
relevant. Regardless of that, Pakis¬ 
tan is a political reality. It is a 
nation state enjoying the consent 
and acceptance of its iieople and con¬ 
stituent territories. If Pakistan 
lets go .the temptation of playing 
games that are inconsistent with its 
l^eo-political and economic impera¬ 
tives it is perfectly viable and feas¬ 
ible. Those who talk of disintegration 
of Pakistan as a result of region¬ 
al controversies display their igno¬ 
rance. No, there is no secessionist 
situation in Pakistan. 

Soon after the Lahore resolution, 
Mr K. M- Munshi came out with an 
equally illogical, much more irrele¬ 
vant, but emotionally evocative con- 
|ac|>t of Akhand Bharat. Earlier, 
pf^r Savarkar had spoken of the in¬ 
violability of the ‘Hindu Bhoomi’ 
from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari and 
Indus to Brahmaputra. Bight from 
the word go, Akhaiid Bharat has 
been music to the Hindu chauvinist’s 
ear. It makes every Hindu cliauvi- 
nist chest expand an inch or two. 
Correspondingly, Akhand Bharat has 
been the proverbial red rag to the 
Mu-slim bull. It turns the taste in a 
Muslim mouth bitter. Ttiis single 
Vford has been tbe source of such 
colossal emotional upheaval! It has 
over the period attained a connota¬ 
tion which evokes oxtrerqc abhor¬ 
rence, apprehension and an-<iety in 

P rakistan and undisguised disgust 
mong the Indian Muslims. 

And yet it is essentially a non 
issue, a bogey. Its emotional and 


psycbblogiegl reveiiieratioiu notwifh- 
Btanding, as a political factor it is 
pure fiction, shorn of reality. In any 
event It is altogether irrelevant to 
any of the policy objectives whidi 
India as a nation bas been pursuing 
.sinoe Independence. 

The Indian subcontinent’s unity as 
a political concept has in fact an 
entirely non-Hindu orj|dn. The cul¬ 
tural unity tbe subcontinent and 
the religious bonds welding the 
Hindu society have been a reality 
for quite a few thousand years going 
bade into the pre-bistoilc times but 
Hinduism as a political factor has 
never been instrumental in promoting 


the consofidatfon ot the varioua 
centres of state power and binding 
them together as a step towards ex¬ 
panding the frontiers of a united 
Hindu state. 

Even befme the advent oi Islam 
in the Bharatvarsha, this huge land 
mass had never known a unified cen¬ 
tral political author!^ extending 
from north to south and east to west. 
There Is thus no evidence of a uni¬ 
fied poUtioil structure transcending 
the length and breadth of the aiib- 
continent. There have at beat been 
periods of regional consolidatlmi. 
seldom lasting more than a genera¬ 
tion or two. 


What Jinnah sad 


Excerpts from Quoid-e-Asam Jin- 
nah's speech before the Consti- 
Intent Assembly of Pakistan. 

KNOW there are peo^ vdio 

1 do not quite agree ^h the 
division of India and the partition 
of the Punjab and Bengai...Aay 
idea of united India could never 
have worked and in my Judge¬ 
ment it would have led us to 
terrllBc disaster. Maybe that view 
is correct; maybe it is not; that re¬ 
mains to be seen. All the same, In 
this division it was impossible to 
avoid tbe question of minorities 
being in one Dominion or the 
other. Now that was unavoidable. 
There is no other solution. Now 
what shall we do? Now, if we want 
to make this great state of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should 
wholly and solely concentrate on 
the well-being of the pei^le, and 
especially of tbe masses and the 
poor. If you will work in doopera- 
tion, forgetting the past, butting 
the hatchet, you arc bound to suc¬ 
ceed. If you change your past and 
work together in a spjnt that 
every one of you, no matter to 
what community he belongs, nn 
-matter what relations he had with 
you in the past, no matter what is 
his colour, caste or creed, is first, 
second and last citizen of this 
state with equal rights, privilege 
and obligations, there wiU be no 
end to the progress you will make. 

*T cannot emphasise it too 
mudi. We should beidn to work in 
that spirit and in course of time 
all .these anffiilaiities of Ihe maj¬ 
ority and minority communities 
the Hindu community and the 
Muslim community — because 
even aa regards Muslims you have 
Pathaos, Punjabis, Shias, Sunnis 
and so on and among the Hindus 
you have Brahmins, Vaishnavas, 
Khatris- also Bengalees, Madrasis 
and so on —- will vanish. Indeed 
if you ask me this has been tbe 
biggest hindrance in the way of 
India to attain freedom mid 
independence and but for this we 
would have been free people long 
long ago. No power can hold an¬ 



other nation, and 
nation of 400 mUiteii . 
ject, nobody could have 
yon. and even if ft had 
nobody could have 
hold on you for ai 

time bat for this. _ 

must kern a lesson from 
are free, you are free Sb 
your temple, you are fremlii 

to your mosques or to va OO _ 

place of wormp In tbia Stateidf 
Pakistan. You may belong to Mrt;, 
religion or caste or creed -«■: 
has nothing to do with the 
ness of tbe state. As you KiMnr,V 
history diows that In 
conditions aometime ago Wane 
snuA vm t^ mwiNb' . 
ing in India today, the llO^a ' . 
Catholics and the Proteatants poiv -. 
aecuted each other. . Even no#S 
there are some states In extaimMe 
where there are dtocriminathHiir v. 
made and bars imposed agaiogt « , 
particular class. Thank Gml, ire 
are not starting in those WO ; 
are starting in the days wpoo; 
there is no discrimination betwesn- 
one caste ot creed and anothircr* 
We ere starting with this fun^ 
mental prindple that we are tm 
dtiaens and equal dtizeiu of <mO;iv 
state. The people of En|dand.Iii.C'' 
course of time had to lace 
realities of the situation end 
to discharge the reiqponslb^l 
end burdens placed upmt 
the government of tiidr 
and they went throng 
step by step. Today; you j 
say with justice that .. Bi 
Catholics and Protestants dd |^ 
exist; what exists now. is dw 
every man is a dtizen, gn 
atizen irf Great Britain ant _ 
are all members of the nmaiL 
“Now I Htink we Aould -|Mep, 
that in front pf us as cur Vteit 
and you will find that in counie' of- 
time Hindus would cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims would cease 
to be Muslims, not in the tbik 
gious sense, because mM u the 
personal faith of eadi iadividnal. 
rat in tbe political sense as dti- 
tens of the state." ... Augiut 11, 
ld47v Karachi. 
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T was that controversial 
Moghul monarch, Aur- 
angzeb, who initiated the 
first elTcctive moves for 
the political consolidation 
ot the subcontinonl. Simultaneously 
his excessive coinmitm-iMit to Muslim 
orthodoxv and religious intolerance 
general>;*d impuistvs which were des- 
truclive of llie thrust of his political 
achievement. Uul the fact remains 
that he was the pioneer of India’s 
political unity, setting in motion a 
proi’ess which survived through the 
unceitain and iinsi'ttled times that 
tollowed his ruign and was to lierome 
the principal objective of the Uritish 
policy in the subcontinent 

What was started by Aurangaeb 
was consolidated by the itnlish and 
those who talk glibly ot Indian 
iiatioiuihsm as a historical phenome¬ 
non would do well to remc'inber that 
in the political sc'iise it was the 
UritKIi rule and the laiglish langu- 
.igc which piovided the flesh and 
bones to it coiuvpt which throughout 
had been no more than a religio- 
I'ultural ethos that iievc'r got trans¬ 
lated into a political reality until 
(lundhiji emerged on the so.Mie. 

The. vivisection of India was 
strongly resented and opposed by the 
liindus, but, when the event did 
tinally conp' about, it was the Mus¬ 
lims who got divided. Today the 
Muslims of Ihe subcontinent stand 


split into three bits between Pakis¬ 
tan, India and Bangladeshi They are 
incapable of acting in concert. The 
political dispensation is not condu¬ 
cive to tbaf. On the contrary the 
distinct Hindu orientation of the 
Indian polity that has taken place 
during the last 32 years wouid have 
been inconceivable if the Muslim in- 
iluence in the political, soaal and 
cultural terms had not got dissipated 
in the wake of the partition in 1947 
and all that followed. 

India has moved a long way oil 
trom the days when some of the 
most ticklisli, sensitive and explosive- 
issues capable ot blowing up a 
society were obliged to take a back 
seat 111 front of the scaring contro- 
versk's around the MiiKiu-Muslim 
question. It bus been a lung haul, 
but India today is a better consolid¬ 
ated polity than it ever was before. 
I'lie regional and linguistic aspira¬ 
tions ui the people in the cast and 
tile west and the suutli asserted 
themselves and secuivd satisfaction 
ot their legitimate aspirations. The 
Indian polity today has developed 
a system of adjustment which is 
something to be truly proud of and 
must be the envy of not only nations 
such as Pakistan but many another 
polyglot society. 

The Muslim problem in India, alas, 
is still crying out for a solution. The 
Iraumu of 1947 is long past but the 


Indian Mu^m haa to atMn Jib 
full stature as an equal partner in 
the country’s affairs. National com-' 
mitment to secularism, duly cnshijSi- 
ed in the Constitution, did create the 
framework for that attainment. Ne- 
\ertheless realities on the ground 
leave mueb to be desired. The Indtos 
Muslim has passed through three 
distinct phases since 1947. Imme¬ 
diately after the partition he faced 
the problem of physical survival. It 
took quite some time for things to 
settle down to an extent that survi¬ 
val was not in jeopardy. But, there 
were clear symptoms of .withdrawal. 
A sort of guilt complex for having 
divided the country gripped the Mus¬ 
lim mind. Economit and employ- 
incnl opportunities were neitl^ 
sought nor offered and such were the 
limes that no grievance was made 
of the denial of even the most ele- 
montary rights. A major part of the 
political elite moved over to Pakis¬ 
tan and in the process not only 
denuded the hapless Muslim commu¬ 
nity of leadership bul also subjected 
it to the added burden of suspicion 
from the rest of the nation. On 
completion of educational and pro¬ 
fessional courses ot training, young 
Muslims found it easier to get jobs 
in Pakistan and hv and large went in 
for that. 

By the turn of the decade in 1960 
the opportunities in Pakistan had 
begun to dry up. The domination of 
the mohajirs in the administrative, 
political and econuiiiic fields in Pakr- 
stan during the first decade had by 
then begun to be .subiected to 
serious challenge by the. local elites. 
But even so the process did not 
quite come to a dead-end until a few 
years later. 

The second phase started around 
1965. Pakistan had ceased to be th<' 
land of opportunity for the Indian 
Muslim, but the lure survived. Many 
an Indian Muslim did some odd job, 
saved money and went over to Paki¬ 
stan to try his luck. He came back 
disappointed but the attraction abid¬ 
ed. This was the darkest period of 
the last 33 years when the Muslim 
mind was torn between the myth 
that was Pakistan and the reality of 
their being Indian nationals. ‘Thus 
ran the process that virtually shatter¬ 
ed whatever illusions remained 
among the Indian MusUms about 
Pakistan. 

The complete breakdown of com¬ 
munication between the two coun¬ 
tries after 1971, though heart¬ 
rending and emotionally cruel, was 
instrumental in putting the Indian 
Muslim back on the road to re¬ 
covery. The lure of easy options <Us- 
appeared and he began to look for 
the solution of Jils problems and eco¬ 
nomic opportunities within the Indian 
polity. Pakistan ceased to loom large 
on his consciousness. The next few 
years witnessed him seeking Itis 
rights and opportunities and getting 
them in an ever increasing measuge. 
The procen Is by no means fully 
what it must ultimately be, but it la 
only a matter of tiiM befme the 
matters are set right 


What Nehru said 



Excerpts from Jawaharlal Nehru's 
fpeecch at the AICC meeting on 
June IS. 1947 > 

*T*HE most urgent task at present 
A is to arrest the swift drift to¬ 
wards anarchy and chaos. Disrup¬ 
tive forces are at work and the 
most important disruptive force 
is that of the Muslim 
League. Their first task should be 
the estabUshment of a strong cen¬ 
tral government to rate the coun¬ 
try firmly and to ensure Indivt 
dual's liberty of life; all other 
questions were of secondary Im- 
l^rtance. 

A responsible bo^ mugt not 
think in terms of today only, but 


there was a tomorrow and the day 
after that. It would be ridiculous 
to suggest that the British should 
be everything before they quit. 
The June 3 statement could not 
have fiome about, had there been 
no agreement. If was not an im¬ 
posed award. Circumstanoes were 
such that the Congress agreed to 
it. It was not like one of those old 
decisions of the British Govern¬ 
ment whidi they could accept or 
reject. The acceptance for which, 

1 am wholly responsible does not 
mean that I agree to every word 
in that statement. But I agree 
with the fundamental principle 
therein. 

It was sufficient to compare 
what happened in Noakhali and 
Calcutta and again what happened 
in Bihar. By supreme efforts the 
Congress was able to control the 
Utuation In Bihar, but they could 
do nothing In the Punjab. Why 
did such things happen In the 
Punjab and why was the Khiar 
mtnislry broken and how was it? 
No one seemed to be cupabte of 
controlilog the Punjab disturban¬ 
ces. The answer was patent. The 
Congress Working Committco pae- 
sed a resolafion bi favour of tte 
partittoa df the Punjib Into 
two admlniatrative provlncea.'Ite^ • 
titlon is better than mucid^.fW. 
iiincent citiseits. W 
J^es, June iff, 1947. ■ 
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tki ladla f 

•a* nlu^ ««iMai « £ 
w^aganttw latatkmdup 
•lidi M eidiu between the USA 
end Ceiieda? The pnaiu of no^ 
aielieetiatt Awe 1972 which provides 
the framewoih of nwtuel relatieas 
under the Simla Agreement is ell 
right as far as it goes. But. it Is 
dearb not enough to subsist as 
peao^ neighbours without any 
measure of warmth, if we are tO' 
meet the challenges that have re¬ 
cently emerged. The important thing 
is to dispel the fears and anxieties 
that InhiDit the two countries from 
coming together to share each other’s 
•-Joys and sorrows. 

Paldsian’s understanding of Indian 
objectives in relation to her is 
larged conditioned by a belief that, 
having opposed tiie Muslim uemand 
for the partition in 1947, the Ui..dtts 
continue to nurse a fmvance over 
the eidstenoe of Pakistan so that 
they would like to restore the status 
quo ante and w the meanwhile make 
things as difficult for Pakistan as 
posmle. The Indian role in the 
emergence of Bangladesh continues 
to loom large over the Pakistani con¬ 
sciousness. 

In this remct, fact and fiction are 
so inextricably mixed up that an 
article sudi as this cannot even 
attempt to unscramble the two. It 
is a pity that this aspect . has not 
been r e searched to the extent it 
should have been because an objec¬ 
tive analysis of the events since 
partition may help light up many of 
the dark corners of the web of make- 
believe that has come to determine 
the view each other by India and 
Pakistan. 

However, even a prelinunary exa¬ 
mination cn the reomds would show 
that In the penultimate stages of the 
political talks which preceded the 
withdrawal of the British from India, 
acrimony between the Congress and 
the Muslim League had assumed'surii 
a dimension that the former had oe- 
ddedly veered round to the view 
that partition, indeed, was the only 
viable solution. What is more, the 
sections of the Congress leaderriiip 
who articulated the Hindu view of 
4hings were more forthright in de¬ 
manding partition. Mauiana A»d re¬ 
mained the lone opponent of parti¬ 
tion as a political suiu.lon. Mahatma 
Gandhi, too, had acquiesced. Mr G. 

D. Birla, who exercised no mean 
influence in the counsels of national 
leadership recalls with obvious satis- 
taction that he “not only believed in 
the inevitability of partition but 
always considered this as a good way 
out of our difficulties’’ (In the 
aiMdoiv of iha Monadno—p. 316). 

tUx Allen Campbell Johnson re- 
' cords m his book MomUm Wuh 
AfouiUbotten at page 96 that “Nehru 
and Vallabhbhai Pitel aonept parti¬ 
tion on tiw unde rs tanding that by 
.conceding Addstan to Juifiah they 
udil hear no more of him and ah- 
miaate his nnisanoe value, or, as 
Nehru pat It j^ivately, that by ‘cut¬ 


ting off the head we will get rid of 
the headache’...Gandhi refuses to 
align himself with this concept, and 
is putting up a fierce rear-guard 
action against it. How far he will 
carry this opposition is one of the 
big imponderables.’’ 

Mauiana Azad records that Sardar 
Patel was the first man to agree to 

S artition. According to the Mauiana, 
e "found Sardar Patel so much in 
favour of partition that he was 
hardly pre|iared even to listen to any 
other point of view...I was sur¬ 
prised and pained when Patel said 
that whether we liked it or not, 
there were two nations in India. He 
was now convinced that Muslims and 
Hindus could not be united into one 
nation. There was no alternative ex¬ 
cept to recognise this. In thii way 
alone could we end the quarrel be- 
ween Hindus and Muslims... 

Sentries outside the Preaidentkd 
palace 


zr 
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Jawabarlal spoke to me in sorrow 
but left no doubt in my as to 

how his mind was working. (He)' 

asked me to rive up my opporition 
to partition. He said it was inevit¬ 
able and it would be risdom not to 
oppose what was bonno to happen... 
I saw cfeariy that we were teking 
one wrong decision after another. 
Instead of retracing onr steps we 
were now going deeper into the 
morass..." (inaia Wms Freedom 
pp 164 to 186). 

When Mauiana Asad took up the 
matter with Mahatma Gandiu on 
March 31, 1947 the Mahatma said, 
“if the Congress wishes to accept 
partition, it will' be over my dead 
body’’. Later that day Gandhiji met 
Ixird Mountbatten after which Sardar 
Patel spent two hours with him. 
Subsequently, Mahatma had two fur¬ 
ther meetings with Lord Mount- 
batten on April 1 and 2. When 
Mauiana Asad met the Mahatma 
again he found the latter too had 
changed. The Mahatma “was still 
not openly in favour of partition but 
he no longer spoke so vehemently 
against it...In despondency I said 
at last, ‘if even you have now adopt 
ed these views, 1 see no hope of 
saving India from catastrophe’. 
Gandhiji did not reply to my com¬ 
ments.” (India Wins Freedom 
p 187). 

At this stage Gandhiji put forward 
the suggestion that the Congress 
should let Mr Jinnah form the 
Government and choose the mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet. Lord Mount- 
batten is quoted by Mauiana Asad to 
have expressed the 'view that if the 
Congress accepted Gandhiji’s sugges¬ 
tion, partition couid still be avoided 
because such an offer would con¬ 
vince the Musb'm League and per 
haps win the confident of Mi 
Jinnah. This move, however, could 
make no progress as both Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Sardar Patel opposed 
it vehemently and forced Gap&iji to 
withdraw the suggestion. 
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ND that brings us to the 
o^nestlon wrhether the 
thrust of Indian policy In 
respect of Pakistan has 
been towards the latter’s 
destruction. War, it is said, is an 
instrument of policy. Policy, in turn, 
is determined by tbb objectives pur 
sued by a country. 

The concept of Akhand Bharat, 
which according to most Pakistanis 
determinea Indian policy towards 
their country. Is altogether illusory. 
In terms of contemporary political 
realities it is positively deh-imental 
to the Hindu economic and political 
interests. There is no Hindu poli¬ 
tical factor worth the name in Paki¬ 
stan. There is a barely 10 per cent 
non-Muslim population in Bangla¬ 
desh but it counts for very little in 
terms of effective political strength. 
The Muslim factor in India, on the 
other hand, has the capacity to deter¬ 
mine the course of events in the coun¬ 
try and to that extent is a material 
factor to be redtoned with. No poli¬ 
tical Party seriously contending for 
power in India can be unmindful of 
the Muslim factor. From this point 
of view Akhand Bharat cannot bul 
undermine the Hindu position by 
consolidating the Muslim factor at 
present conveniently dispersed amiu 
three nation states. No, unification 
of the subcontinent through military 
conquest or otherwise is not worth 
the candle so far as the Hindus are 
concerned. 

Dr Henry Kissinger only shows bis 
ignorance of the objective realities of 
the subcontinent’s politics when he 
talks of the possibility of an Indian 
attack on West Pakistan after the 
fall of Dacca, It appears the myth 
of Hindu frustration over creation of 
Pakistan has distorted the under* 
stanuing and perception of quite a 
few even among those who ought to 
know better. 

In this regard it is well to recall 
that having successfully destroyed 
the Pakistani military strength in 
East Pakistan, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
lost no time in pulling badr tho 
Indian troops from Bangladesh. It 
Akhand Bharat had, indeed, been an 
Indian objective the military occupa 
tion of East Bengal was half the job 
done. Bonafide long-term national 
objectives arc not surrendered after 
tiiilitary victory for cosmetic reasons. 

Then, why did India partiopatc in 
the breakup of Pakistan? Tlio 
answer lies in the policy of hostility 
pursued by Pakistan which had 
actively connived at, promoted and 
sustained secessionist insurgency in 
the eastern areas of India. East 
Bengal had become the sanctuary 
and juinpmg board for the insurgents 
uf various hues. Even so, India could 
not do a thing until the Pakistani 
ruling military junta itself created a 
situation in which the continuance of 
East Bengal as a constituent pro¬ 
vince ui Pakistan had anyhow be¬ 
come impossible. The option beforo 
India was to act or look on as a pas- 
sive spectator while the conse¬ 
quences of the wanton brutalities 
70 


unleashed by the Pakistani rulers 
were overflowing into our territory. 
Failure to act then would have in¬ 
creased Pakistani belligerence to¬ 
wards Indin to unmanageable pro¬ 
portions. 

It is not my case that India has 
been oozing with goodwill towards 
Pakistan, while all the wrong things 
have been done by the latter. The 
decision to hold back Rs 55 crores, 
which constituted Pakistan’s share of 
the Reserve Bank balances, was de¬ 
void of legal and morel justification. 
So was the refusal to deliver Paki¬ 
stan’s share of ordnance supplies. 
There have been numerous other in¬ 
stances when India has acted petu¬ 
lantly rather than generously. But, 
no nogle action Iqr itself or all com¬ 
bined together have been calculated 
to obliterate Pakistan as a nation 
state. Even the wars beween the 
two countries have not been fought 
on the basis of non-acceptance of 
Pakistan by India. 

Be that os it may, the long story 
of unsatisfactory relations between 
Pakistan and India needs to take a 
turn for the better. Hostility with 
India has hurt Pakistan far beyond 
the lost wars. Nor for that matter 
has India escaped the evil conse¬ 
quences of the unhappy situation. 
The failure of Pakistan to evolve a 
viable political culture or build 
a sound economic base can be 
directly traced to the distortions aris¬ 
ing out of the obsessive fear of and 
preoccupation with India. 

The new rituation that has deve¬ 
loped in the neighbourhood of the 
subcontinent has imparted a new 
dimension and urgency to the task of 
improving relations between the two 
countries. There is no basis for the 
assumption that co-operation and 
good relations must inevitably be in 
derogation of the national sovereign^ 
of one or the other. On the other 
hand improved relations cannot but 
contribute to their collective secu¬ 
rity. 

The clouds of fear and suspicion 
that have so far plagued Indo-Pak 
relations are traceable to the myths 
surrounding their emergence ai free 
nations. »nce then the two coun¬ 
tries have drifted ^art to an extent 
that even people, whose business it 
is to know, are ignorant of, rather 
than well-informed about, the reali¬ 
ties in the other country. The situa¬ 
tion in respect of Bangladesh, too, is 
not exactly what it should be. The 
result is that pubUc opinion is a 
negative factor in improvement of 
relations. 

There is thus need for a mwe con¬ 
certed effort to promote a systematic 
study of the entire gamut of faetprs 
affecting the relations between the 
countries of the subcontinent. I 
would strongly urge institutions like 
the Gandhi fieacc Foundation and 
the AUgarh Muslim University in 
India, the Quaid-c-Azam Academy 
and the Quaid-c-Azam Foundation in 
Pakistan and some such body as the 
Carnegie Endowment For Inter¬ 
national Peace to act in this direc¬ 
tion. ■ 



I - HAVE coatldnted^InMn eirthy 
posslbM poini of view the 
■dunu of PidkistRii «s formulatef 
Iv the MasHm League. As ah 
Indian, I have examined fti impli- 
cationt for tlw future of India as 
a whole. As a hfoslim, I have ex¬ 
amined its likely effects upon the 
fmtunes of Muslims of India. 

Considering the scheme in all 
its aspects 1 have come to tho con- 
clusioD thet It is harmful not only 
for lodla aa a whole but tor Mus¬ 
lims in particular. And, in fact, it 
createa more pitdttems tlien it 
solves. 

I must confess that foe veiy 
term Pakistan goes againat my 
grain. It suggests that smne port. 
tions of the work! are pure wuilo 
others are impure. Such a dvi- 
sion of territories into pure and 
impuM ia un-Isiamlc and a repudi¬ 
ation of the very spirit of Islam. 
Islam recognises no sudi division 
and the Preset says, ‘God has 
made the whok world a mosque 
for me.* . 

Further, it seems that the 
scheme of Pakistan is a symbol of 
defeadsm and has been built up 
on the analogy of the Jewish de¬ 
mand tw a national home. It .if. 
a confession that Indian Mudlnis 
cannot hold their-own in India ff;. 
a whole and would be conlient to 
withdraw to a corner spedaQy re¬ 
served for them. ■. . . 

One can sympathise widi 
aspirations of the Jews for a 
oational home, as they are scib: 
tered all over the world and cin- 
not In any region have any affec¬ 
tive voice in the administratioa. 
The condition M Indian Muslims 
is flnite otherwise. Over 90 miUfott 
in number they are in quantity 
and quali^ aufliriently .iih- 

B rtant element In Indian Ufa to 
Buenoe dedsiveUr ill queationt' 
of admiaht'ation and polcy. Na¬ 
ture has further helped them by 
conceateating them In certain 
areas. 

In sndi context, the demand for 
Pakistan losas all force. As a Mus- 
Urn, I for one am not prepared for 
a moment to give up my right to 
treat the whole of India as iqy 
domain and to share in the shap¬ 
ing ti its political and ecOnomio 
Ufe. To me it seems a sure tign of j 
cowardice to give up what is my ‘ 
patrimony and content myself with 
a mere fragment iff it. 

As Is well-known Mr . Jinnah's. 
Pakistan scheme is^ based ou los 
two-nation theory. His ihean is' 
that India contains many uatiM- 
alitics based on religious differei^ 
ces. Of them the two major ha- ’ 
tions, the Hindus and MusUmSij: 
must as separate oattons- haye . 
separate slates. When Dr. Edward 
Thompson once-pointed out to.M^. 
Jinnah that Hindus add' MssBins 
live ride by side In thonsands,:. pC 
Indian towns, villages ahn hmn- 
iets, Mr. Jinnah repjUed Hlgb’dhj^ . 



Matiyiautana Azad said 


In no way affectM tl^ Mparnte 
nitionalj^. Two nawOM •ccord' 
ing to Mr jnanali otmront one 
inotber in cvcir hantlet, offiMO; 
and town, and w.. ttorMore. tto- 
sires that they shonU be separat* 
ed Into two states. 

I am prepaid to overlodk aB 
.other aspects of the probtem and 
Judge It from the point of view of 
Mnslim Interests alone. 1 shaO go 
still farther and say that if it can 
be shown that the scheme of Pak- 
. istan can In any way benefit Mns- 
nlims I would be prepared to accept 
Bt myself and auo to- woik for fts 
raoceptance by others. Bat the 
truth is that even if I examine 
the scheme from the point of view 
of the communal interests of the 
Muslims themselves. I am forced 
to the conclusion that it can In no 
way benefit them or allay their 
legitinuite fears. 

Let us consider dispassionately 
the consequences which will fol> 
low if we give effect to the Pakis¬ 
tan scheme. India will be divided 
into two states, one with a major¬ 
ity of Muslims and the other of 
Hindus. In the Hindustan State 
t there will remain S's crorcs of 
LMusb'ms scattered in smalLminori- 
aties aU over the land. With 17 per 
cent in U.P.. 12 per cent in Bihar 
<aad 9 per cent in Madras, they 
will be weaker than they are to¬ 
day in the Hindu majority provin¬ 
ces. They have had their home¬ 
lands in these reaions for almost 
a thousand years and built up 
well-known centres of Muslim cul¬ 
ture and dviliza'ion there.. 

They vrill awaken overnight and 
discover that they have become 
aliens and foreigners. Badeward 
industrially, educational^ and eco¬ 
nomically, they will be left to the 
merdes to what would then be¬ 
come an unadulterated Hi du raj. 

On tte other hand, their posi¬ 
tion w'thin the Pakistan State will 
be vulnerable and weak. Nowhere 
in Pakistan will their majority b:: 
|Comp Table to the Hindu majority 
pn tile Hindustan State. 

^ In fact, their majority will be so 
slight that it will be offset by the 
economical, educational and poli¬ 
tical Had enJmred by non Mudtms 
in these areas. Even if th's were 
not so and PMcistan- were over- 
whefanlngly Muslim in population, 
it still could hardly solve the prob¬ 
lem of Musi mi }i llin.u'tai. 

Two States confronting one ano¬ 
ther offer no solution of the prolh 
lem of one another's minorities, 
but .Mly lead to retribution and 
reprkids by Introdudng a system 
(ff mutual hostages. The sdieme 
.pf PakWan tiierMore no 

Iproblem for the Musllnift It^ cam 
|b^ iil«|uar^ ri^ wto 
an in a minority nm; at dtir. 


arat of Pkkis an secon tiim a 
patftioa la Indian or world affairB 
whteh Hiay would eojoyaadti- 
ana of a major state like Oe 
Lsdian Unlan. 

It may be arfned that If Pakis. 
tan is so miidi agslnat the inter¬ 
est of tiie Muslims themselves, 
why should such a large section 
M Muslims be swept away by Its 
hire? The answer is to be found in 
the attitude of certain conunnnal 
extremists among die Hindus. 
When the Mudim League began 
to speak of Pakistan, they read 
into the sdiems a sinister Pan-Is- 
lamic conspiracy and began to op¬ 
pose it ont of fear that it fore¬ 
shadowed a combination of Indian 
Muslims with trans-Indian Mus¬ 
lim States. 

The opposition acted as an in¬ 
centive to the adherents of the 
Leagne. With simple thongh un¬ 
tenable logic they argued that if 










Hindus were so opposed to Pakis¬ 
tan, surely it must be of benefit 
to Muslims. An atmosphere of 
emotional frenzy was created 
which made reasonable appraise¬ 
ment impossible and swept away 
especially the younger and more 
impressionabk! among the Mus¬ 
lims. I have, however, no doubt 
that when the present frenzy has 
died down and the question can 
be considered dispassionately, 
those who now support Pakistan 
will themselves repudiate it as 
harmful for Muslim interests. 

The formula which 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded In making the Congress ac- 
C^ secures whatever merit the 
Paldatan s^me contains while 
aU tta defects and drawbacks are 
avoided. The basis of Pakistan is 
w fepr of feterference. by the 
(3M|tra in MuSHm majq^ armis 
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as dm Hfedns win be in a majo-, 
rtty la tiw Gaabu. The CoaMMse 
meets tUs feer by grantiag full 
autonomy to the provincial ualia 
and ^veittiig ell residnaiy p ower in 
the provinces. It has also provid¬ 
ed for two lists of Central anb* 
Jects, one ooaqmlsoiy and one op¬ 
tional. so that If any proviodal 
unit so wants, it can administer 
all subjects ItseV except a fflini- 
nmm delegated to the Castro. The 
Congress edieme thorefero en¬ 
sures that MaaUm majority pro- 
vinoes are internally feee pf deve¬ 
lop as they udll. rat can at the 
same time Influence the Centre 
on all issues wbidi oifect Bidia as 
a triiole. 

The rituation In India is such 
that all attempts to establish a 
centralised and unitary govern¬ 
ment are bound to fail Equally 
doomed to failure is the ottem^ 
to divide India into two States. 
After considering all aspects of 
the question. I have come to the 
oondnsion that the only solution 
can be wi the lines embodied in 
the Congress formula which allows 
room for development both to the 
provinces and to IndUn as a whole. 
The Congress formula meets the 
fear of the Muslim majority areas 
to allay whidi the scheme of Pik- 
iston was formed. On the other 
hand. It avoids the defects of tbe 
Pakistan scheme whidi would 
bring the Muslims where they ore 
m a minority under a purely 
Hindu goveixment 

I am one of those who consider 
thi present chapter of communal 
bitterness and differences as • 
transient phase in Indian life. 1 
firmly hold that they wiU dianp- 
pear vriien India assumes the zes- 
ponsibility of her own destiny. I 
am reminded of a saying of Glad- 
atone that the best cure for a 
man’s fear of the water is to 
throw him into it Similarly India 
must assume responsibility and 
administer her own affairs before 
fears and suspidons can be fully 
allayed. 

When India attains her destiny, 
she will forget the present chapter 
of communal suspidon and con¬ 
flict and face the problems ot 
modern life from a modern point 
of view. Differences will no doubt 
persist, but they trill be economic 
not communal Opposition among 
poUtical Parties will continue, but 
they will be based, not on religion 
but on economic and political is¬ 
sues. Class and not community 
will be the basis of future align¬ 
ments and poBdes will be shapra 
accordingly. If it be argued that 
this is only a faith which events 
may not justify I would say that 
In any case the nine crores of 
Muslims constitute a factor whidi 
nobody can ignore and whatever 
the drcumstances, they are strong 
enough to lafeguard their own 
destiny.»Ai^ll 15, 1946. 






“People like me are wild. 

Just wild about vour ‘V.l.P.’,” 
said Alake Uwaleke*, in fluent, 
cultured English. She sat there, 
looking tall, dark and stunning. 

We had no difficulty in 
returning a compliment. 
“Black” we said, “is beautiful.” 

“I agree" she said serenely, 
‘'but 1 also like brown. I just 
love your ‘V.l.P.’ colours. 

All twelve of them. You have 
everything except white. Now, 
that's unusual!” 

We promptly assured her that 
there was nothing either racial 
or discriminatory about this. 
Why, our business associates 
would vouch for the fact that 
we like everything in black 
and white! 

We congratulated her on her 
English. “In India” we 
complained, “we have 14 major 
languages. Not including 
English.” 

“I understand'.’ she said 
sympathetically, ‘‘back home in 
Nigeria, we have 200!” 

After that, we decided not to 
trade nroblems! 


“We’re trading know-how” 
we said, “a Joint ‘V.l.P.’ 
venture will be set up shortly 
in Nigeria.” 

“I’d be tempted to invest.Only 
my family’s interest is in oil. 
Not travel ware.” 

“Black gold!” we said, 
triumphantly. 

“What do Africans like 
specially about our ’V.l.P.’?” 
we asked. 

“Everything!” was the 
understated reply. “The style 
of your Classic range. The 
beautiful brocade lining. 
Especially your combination 


locks. They work like magic!” 

“But” she carried on “your 
Travelite range is great too. 

Of course, nobody could travel 
as light as my grandfather. 

He was the tribal Chief for 
SO years. Sometimes he wore a 
smile. Most often he wore a 
scowl. And, I can assure you he 
didn’t need any luggage to carry 
either around!” 

Well, Africa has changed a 
lot lately. Thankfully! 

“We believe” she said, “that 
‘V.l.P.’ is the luggage of today. 
And this attitude is coloured. 
Coloured by the fact that in 
Africa we are now slaves to 


progress 


‘’Everywhere 1 go,they ask 
about my ‘V.I.P.’s. I tell 
them all. We Nigerians, 



never lose an opportunity to 
drum a message home! 

“I’m off now” she said, 

“to Timbuktoo.” 

Was she pulling our leg? 
“No, no” she said, “Timbuktoo 
is almost next door. You people 
are so much in the dark about 
Africa. That’s probably why it 
was called the Dark Continent!” 

We saw her into a sleek 
limousine. And, as she stepped 
in, it was evident that blood 
would always tell. She would 
undoubtedly be like her grand¬ 
father, the Chief attraction! 

*To protect the privacy of our 
‘ V.l.P.' customers. It has been 
necessary to conceal their actual 
Identities. 
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'Bugging' by law ? 


E very often and 
especially at times 
when a political crisis 
occurs or political in- 
Iflghrinfi intensifies, one 
hears complaints from politicians 
that their telephones are beinx 
tapped. Such complaints have 
been heard from many in recent 
days as well. As it happens. Op- 
pavition leaders can freely air 
their resentment but those of the 
riilinx Party must keep their 
•suspicions to themselves for they 
know that the tappinx is done to 
check on their loyalty and com¬ 
plaints can make matters \vur.sc. 

The last time the subject was 
considered in Parliament in anv 
detail was on December 20, 1977 
in th(! Lok Sabha. Mr Vvalar 
Ravi had xiven notice of a motion 
of breach Of privilexe of Parlia¬ 
ment by the Home Minister 
which the Speaker referred to 
the Minister for his comments. 
There were complaints by Oppo¬ 
sition leaders as well as by mem¬ 
bers of the Janata Party. Mr 
Samar Mukherjee (CPM) added 
that besides tappinx their tele¬ 
phones, niembecs of bis Party 
were also beinx shadowed. 

The then Prime Minister, Mr 
Morarji Desai's reply was as com¬ 
prehensive as it was unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Telephones of anti-national 
or anti-sodai elements or those 
who indulxed in violent activities 
were beinx tapped, he said. Mr 
Uesai claimed that Government 
was entitled to do so and what¬ 
ever was done was “within my 
knowledxe.” He. however, denied 
that any tappinx was done to 
keep a track of political activi¬ 
ties. 

Mr Desai made an interestinx- 
disclosure. Within a week of 
assuming office he instructed the 
officers concerned to show him 
the list of names of persons 
whose telephones were being 
tapped. “I have seen the list”, 
he said and claimed that it did 
not include MPs. No names 
would be added to the list with¬ 
out his permission, either. 

Successive Governments of 
India have relied on an absurd 
provision in an archaic Statute- 
Section 5 of the IndUm Telegraph 
Act, 1885. If reads thus “(1) On 
the occurrence of ady public 
emergenev. or in the inteifest of 
the public safety, the Central 
Government, or a State Govern¬ 
ment, or spy officer specially 
authorised in this behalf by the 
Central or a State Gorerament 
may... 

“(b) Order that any messase oi 
class of messagesvid or from any 
persons or oass of person* or re* 
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luting to any partiinilar subtect 
brought for irunsniission by. or 
transmitted ur received by, any 
telegraph shall nut be transmit¬ 
ted, or shall be intercepted or de¬ 
tained, or shall be disclosed to 
the Government making the or¬ 
der or an officer thereof men¬ 
tioned in the order. 

(2) If any doubt arises a.s tu the 
existence of a public emergency, 
or whether any act done under 
sub-section (1) was in the interest 
of the public safety, a certificate 
of the Central or, as the case may 
be, the State Government, shall 
be conclusive proof on the point.” 

Section 26 of the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898 is similar: “(I) 
On the occurrence of auy public 
cinergencv, or in the interest of 
the public safety or tranquillity, 
the Central Government, or a 
State Government, or any officer 
specially authorised in this behalf 
by the Central or the State Gov¬ 
ernment. may, by order in writ¬ 
ing. direct that any postal article 
or class or description of postal 
articles in cour.se of transmission 
by post shall be intercepted or 
detained or shall be disposed of 
in such manner as the authority 
issuing the order may direct. 

“(2) If any doubt arises as to 
the existence of a public emer¬ 
gency or as to whether any act 
done under sub-section (1) was in 
the interest of Uie public safety 
or tranquillity, a certificate of the 
Central Government or. as the 
case may be, of the State Govern¬ 
ment shqll be conclusive prortf on 
the poioc” 

Thus, both the statutes leave 
it to the exclusive and subjective 
decision of the executive. The 
matter is placed beyond the scru¬ 
tiny of courts of law. Whether 


these sections are compntiltfe 
with the fundamental rights is 
doubtful. 

There is another aspect. The 
scope of judicial review of ad¬ 
ministrative action has increased 
cunsidcrabty thanks to the recent 
case law and it would be neces- 
.sary fur the Government to estab¬ 
lish ubjectively that there was a 
real threat to “public safety” or 
that “public emergency” had in 
fact occured to warrant the ex¬ 
ercise of these powers. But how 
is a citizen to prove in a court of 
law that his phone is being tap¬ 
ped ? 

However, the march of science 
has made telephone-tapping ar¬ 
chaic and the statutes irrelevant, 
in a sense. As Prof. Harry Street 
puints out in his study Frgedom, 
the Individml and the Lay a 
•superb Pelican, “Electronic devi¬ 
ces such as laser beams, closed- 
circuit television and micro¬ 
miniaturised radio transmitters 
.have rendered wire-tapping an 
old-fashioned method of over¬ 
hearing conversations. Little is 
known about the extent to which 
police eavesdrop by these new 
methods; for example, by the use 
of portable radio equipment 
which can be hidden in a brief¬ 
case or even on a person’s premi¬ 
ses. One thing is clear: su^ 
evidence will not be rendered in¬ 
admissible merely because the 
police have to break into private 
premises in order to conceal the 
equipment there.” 

The legal position in India Is 
the same. Evidence is not inad¬ 
missible because it has been ob¬ 
tained improperlv bv bugging or 
wiretapping. in the United 
.Slates it would be inadmissible. 

Kilty years ago the legendary 
.lustice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(.haractcriscd phone-tapping as 
“dirtv business”. Since then the 
OS Supreme Court has ruled 
that telephones can be tapped 
only it a court warrant has first 
been obtained. Mr Justice Po- 
wcll’.s remarks are very apt. 
“Tile price of lawful public dis¬ 
sent must not be a dread of sub¬ 
ject iuit tu an unchecked surveil¬ 
lance power. Nor must the tear 
ut unauthorized official eaves¬ 
dropping deter vigorous citizen 
dissent and dbcu.ssion of Govern¬ 
ment action in private conversa¬ 
tion. For private dissent, no less 
than open public discourse, is 
essential to our free society." 

The Indian statutes are sorely 
in need of a comprehensive re¬ 
view. At the very least, the 
exercise of the Government’s 
power must be made conditional 
strictly on a judicial warrant 
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SreaAL REPORT 


RiTISH hopes of a “broad-based" multi-Party, 
oational ooabtion, in which Mugabe's Influence 
wuu.a oe stifled, are deau. apeaiung alter 
I he Governor had invited him to form a Gov- 
-crnment, Robert Mugabe once again emphasis¬ 
ed the extreme moderation and gradualism of bis short 
term plans—on this showing he could well be expelled 
from the Fabian Society. Private property is not at risk; 
Rhodesia is a capitalist state “on woicb it is necessary 
to buHd"; one must start wito existing instiiution>'’ 
and in any case Rhodesia already boasts some "socia¬ 
list’’ economic organisms such as the Grain Marketing 
Board. Understandably reluctant to provoke security 
forces into a coup which now seems increasingly un¬ 
likely, Mugabe refuses to be drawn on'his future plans 
for General Walls and the Combined Operations Com¬ 
mand, once the General has completed the job the 
new Prime Minister has given him of integrating the 
countries’ three armies. 

The reaction of whites to the election result has 
been one of shock bordering on trauma. Busloads of 
cheering militants are driving through the centre of 
Salisbury while ecstatic crowds parade the streets with 
a sense of nnal deliverance from war and oppression. 
One white lady told me that Mugabe had promised to 
abolish Christmas and Easter; another doubted that she 
Gouid now put her mother into an old people’s home 
since such institutions are abolished under communism. 
“Who will maintain law and order?’’ demanded a busi¬ 
nessman, '^andards will go to pot." A gunsmith snar¬ 
led “No comment”. A schoolgirl in a green uniform 
asked: “How can they vote for terrorists who burnt 
down their own schools and houses?” “Thb country has 
gone.” An insurance clerk wanted to know why "couldn't 
they have done all this junketing in 1972 and saved us 
a war?” A good question for Ian Smith. 

In Kambazuma township a circle of young men 
closes ten-deep round your correspondent. They speak of 
land, liberation and land again. Two officers of the BSAP 
scatter the circle with the command “break it up” but 
almost immediately it reforms. The young men complain 
bitterly of constant police harassment. A shell-shocked 
official of the UANC pushes through the crowd and 
urges me to inform the world that he is now switdiing 
allegiance to Mugabe. The small knots of supporters 
dandng and chanting their affection for the Bishop are 
mainly women. Clearly, emissaries from the movement 
have not yet reached these sisters. 

The security machine responds with a pantomime 
display of tanks, armoured vehicles and heavy guns at 
street intersections and shopping precincts. A middle- 
aged woman stops me in the street: "I take my hat 
off to these fellows.” Housewives and secretaries bring 
cups of tea to the men of the Rhodesien Light Infantry. 
“I'm prepared to give these people one chance, but only 
one”, a trooper remarks. “We gave them schools and 
We gave them medicine. We built up this country and 
I'm not prepared to hand it over to a bunch of gooks.” 

Day after day the police empty ZANU PF's head¬ 
quarters in Manica Road on the pretext of a bomb 
scare. The police then head fbr the most obvious place 
to conceal a bomb, the Party's files. Nathan Shamuyirira 
of the Central Committee is arrested at two in the 
morning on the flimsiest of charges. The better to pro¬ 
tect Mugabe, the army rumbles an armada past his 
house, machine guns trained over the wall— in the face 
of all this ZANU PF has developed an almost oriental 
patience. Mugabe. claims that some 19,000 party wor¬ 
kers, officials, agents and candidates have been arrested 
in the course of the campaijpi. At Chiredzi, in the 
South-East, journalists wiinessed the arrest of two ZANU 
PI polling agents, David Mashingidze and Amos Van- 
dirai. A dead cock (the cock is ZANU PF’s symbol) had 
been nailed to a tree outside the polling station, toge¬ 
ther with a notice, "Jongwe (cock) is dead”. Wpen tney 
noted this down in writing they were arrested-^uperin- 
tendent telix Kuttner later explained—^under the Misce¬ 
llaneous Offences Act. Questioned about this, the'British 
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Blectloa CommiuioDer, Sir John Boynton, confirmad 
that it ia not an electoral offence to use pen and paper 
within iOO metrea of a- piriUnc station. Next day ha re* 
ported, with the weary ahrui characteristic of BriUiJi 
oflidala here, that the two ZANU PF agents wonU stay 
in Jail anyway. Sudi incidenta have been the rule rather 
than the exception. 

In the European (now called '*oomnierdar’), fanning 
area of Wedsa the farmers bring their labour force to 
the mobile polling atatiqe on tractor-drawn trailers. Simh 
‘is their hostility to the foreign Press that one feels like 
.a Yankee carpetbagger among Southern plantation 
•owners as the Confeoeraty falls. Row will their farm 
.> workers vote—for the Bishop, surely? "No idea, they’re 
keeping it to themselves.” But surely they must know 
that your farms will be coUectivised next Tiiesd^r morn¬ 
ing if Mugabe wins? Glowering looks. “If you really 
I want to know the position, what we’re afraid of is a 
minimum wage of $100 a month.” (At present farm wor¬ 
kers are lucky to get $20 a month.) Later an apprehen¬ 
sive farmer just in from police reserve patrol duty in 
Wedza TTL coniides that ZANU PF agitators have been 
emerging from the reserve at night and poisoning the 
minds of “Our Africans here.” 

The farmer leans the barrel of his rifle on his boot. 
“1 believe we’ve got to forget the past, we can make a 
great nation here if we all pull together. But if Mugabe 
stops all the state credit which keeps these farms here 
afloat, then bels destroying private enterprise. Fve been 
in this war for six years, we didn’t start it, I can tell 
you, I mean I've seen my friends shot and I’m not pre- 
par^ to take any nonsense, no way. I mean, next time 
if these external terrorists try anything we won’t be so 
polite about it. WeTl sort those gooks out. You’ve got 
to keep on top of these guys, I mean, I believe we have 
a very special type of black man here in Rhodesia, a 
very decent bloke, but he wants to be left alone to grow 
his maize and to sleep and have his wives—^we should 
never have imposed oui^ Western ideas on him. 1 mean, 
it’s the same story in Northern Ireland, isn’t it? These 
people have no excuses at all if we continue to look 
after them, but they think they can just walk into 
these farms and take them over.” 


> 
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S iOUTH of Salisbury, in the Seki Tribal Trust 
Land four pleasant members of the poLcg inti- 
. terrorist unit, two of them accountants, one a 
town planner and the other a trainee Jeweller, 
_IconfoM how sick and weary they are of ser¬ 
ving 140 days a year in the sticks, living off tinned food. 
“Yes, we’re certainly afraid now. If Mugabe gets in we 
don’t know what will happen. We’ve been distributing 
these anti-Marxist pa^hiets but we’re not allowed to 
meddle in politics. These simtfle people have no idea 
what communism is. 1 can tell you, if tbere’s any trouUe 
in Salisbury we’li be out of here and back with our fami¬ 
lies, orders or no orders.” Would they support a white 
military coup? A long, rudderless silence follows; tney 
don't know. 

The 270 kilometre drive from Salisbury to the ZANLA 
assembly point at Delta, close to the Mozambique border, 
takes one through Mrewa and Mtuko, wnere the war has 
been most savage. The blue ribbon of tarmac, kept in 
perfect repair by the war machine, winds through wild 
countryside dotted with huge rock kupjics under tne vast 
cloud-fledccd African sky. In Delta, a remote camp cove¬ 
ring two square kilometres, 2,701) ZANLA guerrillas run 
up a dirt track in phaianxps of 60 towards the mobile 
filing station, chanting war cries in unison—Fambert 
Nemuaabe —^witn the aid of phrases learnt not only in 
Mozambique (Viva, Imperialismo) but even in Swahili 
territory. Their wall-pack howls and grunts would, one 
suspects, bring little joy to tne white suburbs of Gwelo 
and Umtali. 

A most astonishing metamorphosis then occcurs. 
Obediently they halt before the commanding hand of a 
black sergeant of the BSAP—the very man whom, a few 
weeks ago, they would have shut down as a “sell-out”. 
Dressed in every imaginaUe garment out of the Portobello 
.Road, and carrying—by mw— no weapons to the polling 
station, they stand sil^t under the indifferent, neutral 
scrutiny of white officials: it’s as if Peter Pan had appea¬ 
red with Captain Hook's pirates in Wendy’s bedroom. 
Weeded out as possibly under age by election officials 
(unlike all other male voters the guerrillas carry no iden¬ 
tity papers) the kids sit in a meek knot, as humbly accep¬ 
ting of authority the- young Africans turfed out of 
buses at police road b.ocks. For a moment, then, the 
guerrilla u submerged in the world he rose against. 

But not fcMT long. Back in the bandits’ camp, with 
Hs tattered tents and strips of canvas suspended on 
rough-hevm poles, every man and woman carries an 
AK rifle (600 of Delta’s contingent arc female) and 
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W)uld you rather wear 
dentures than think 
about your toothpaste- 

now? 



Have you ever wondered whether your 
toothpaste is giving your teeth the 
protection they need ? Maybe it isn’t. 
That’s why you should look at 
Macleans.Because Macleans actually 
gives your teeth a two-way protection, 
which is necessary for their health.' 

Macleans fights destructive 
acids harder 

Leftover food particles in your mouth produce 
acids that destroy tooth enamel. Is your 
toothpaste alkaline enough to neutralise these 
acid attacks ? Macleans is. Because Macleans 
is specially formulated with an alkaline base. 
Laboratory tests demonstrate that the acid- 
neutralising action of Macleans protects teeth 
better and longer. 

Macleans fortifies tooth enamel 
simultaneously 

Clinical tests prove that Macleans helps protect 
teeth from caries. The Fluoride in Macleans 
combines with tooth enamel to strengthen it 
and increase its resistance to decay. 

Only Macleans with its two-way action lights 
acids while it fortifies tooth enamel. 




outsiders may enter only with the written authority of 
ZANLA’s high comnvand in Salisbury. The atmosphere 
is tense — they are all aware that the seoirity forces 
have ringed Delta at a distance of five kilometi^ and 
on one occasion attempted to refurbish a minefield 
only 1.500 metres away. Do they intend to break out 
of their camp into the impenetrable countryside they 
know so svell? "We are soldiers," explains comrade 
Chris. “Political soldiers. We follow - the orders of the 
Party.” What does he feel about the more than 10,000 
guerrillas killed during the past throe years? He 
laughs : “War is war. In war you are my enemy. 1 
am your enemy. War is war.” Asked any mildly 
taxing question, regarding, for example, the murder of 
sell-outs and the closing of schools and dip tanks, 
comrade Chris responds with a disarming guffaw and 
the words, “we are not Russia." 

The fate of these corralled guerrillas could yet be 
death. As K. N. Maliudi, foreign minuter in the 
interim government and a member of Sithole’s rump 
‘ZANU’, remarked in Wedza township : “After next 
week I expect all the foreigners will have gone and 
probaUy we will do a little bit of a bloodbath in this 
country.” Ominous for ZANLA is the lead taken bv 
Nkomo in integrating ZIPRA units with the security 
forces — indeed the PF leader joined the Rhodesian 
army commander. General MacIntyre in inspecting a 
guanl of honour composed not’cmly of ZIPRA but also 
of the mounted Grey’s Scouts who hunted them down 
on South African horses across the open plains of 
Matab^eland. Once again the whites are making the 
smart moves, shrewdly playing on Nkomo’s amMtions 
in order to neutralise Mugabe’s vision of a new national 
army built round the nucleus of ZANLA . and ZIPRA. 

As British, Rhodesians and South Africans well 
understand, ZANU PF represents the closest approxi¬ 
mation to a revolutionary ..Party in Zimbabwe. D^pite . ^ 
its FaMan manifesto, the Marxist undercurrent runs 
strong and deep. Having put the war into cold storage. 
MugAe, like Kwame Nluumah before him, will seek 
first the political kingdom, hoping in the process to 
avoid the fate of Patrice lAimumha. But if his follow¬ 
ers are denied their inheritance there will be violence. 
More than once I have heard in the streets and country¬ 
side : “ZANU is the people, opposition to ZANU will be 
treason against the people.” This 1$ not a Party 
dedicated in the long term to electoral democracy, and 
the constant invocations to the Comrade President, the 
Central Committee and the High Command sound 
ominous. 

Yet Mugabe himself is a man of exceptional calibre 
and integrity who may succeed in chedkfng the more 
intolerant elements within his ranks. It is symptomatic 
of the imbecility prevailing within the white mental 
laager that every other white dreams of shooting the 
man most likely to fashion an African society in which 
Europeans with badly needed skills can work in peace 
and prosperity. 
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Snap up all the fun coming ^ 
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It costs less than you think. 
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REVIEW books 


Death rite for a departed spy 

By VIMAL 8ALASUBRAHMANYAM 


( '^EORGE Smiley, one-time British Intelligence chief, is 
back from retirement in pursuit of bis Biack Grail— 
Kar«a—cone name tor nis formidable Russian adversary, 
tbe man wbo engineered tbe trea»on of agent Bill Hay- 
don. and inademauv also soirited him into Ann Smiley’s 
bed. CCantft earlier Tbikir Taifor SpMfar Smt)> U you 
are opt a Carre ragnlar, get Him facts dear and read 
oii—p>ot and narrauve in tbe impeccable Carre style; 
and renecting tbe vicious real-lite goings-on in the un 
einical w'^rid of agents and douMe-ageiits. 

Smileys return begins as a death rite for a depar¬ 
ted spy, develops into a relentless cnase, to end in a 
sort ot modern-day Holmes-Moriarty dimax minus the 
melodrama. All the Carre elements are there induding 
the peculiar spy jargon, familiarity with which gives the 
regutar thriller reader what can only be described as a 
sense of ‘belonging’—though I’m not sure if that entirely 
expresses it. U’s much the same feeling an Edgar Wallace 
fan nas towards tne hner nuances ot the London thief’s 
argot of Which Wallace was a master. 

For the thriller addict, SmUey's People is ua-put- 
down-able, in much the same degree as, say a Len Deigb- 
ton, an Alistair Maclean or a Victor Canning in the 
sense that it has all the ingredients of a hrsi-ciass spy 
story—and one that unfolds so graphically that you can 
simultaneously visualize each frame of the him it will 
eventually end up as. .^e meticulous attention to detail 
is reminiscent of Brian Garhcld’s Hop Scotch. And one 
can imagine the copious notes and drafts that must have 
gone into the writing d Smiley's People which is, by 
thriller standards, on the lengthy side. 

If you are looking out for surprises, twists and 
heroics you’ll be disappointed. No special who-dun-it for¬ 
mula here, nor any dramatic denounement. ’The end is 
low-key and played down, which is as it would be in real 
lite. 'I'he Hussians are of course painted black, and if 
the author is fair enough not to paint the British white, 
he does colour them a rather light shade of grey. 

Fur the Carre addict 1 would say that the latest 
offering, though gripping, will not arouse the brooding 
horror that 'Ihe Spy uM iCame in from the Cold must 
have. The double-dealing, buck-passing and coldblooded 
opportunism that abound in Smiley’s wurid are all old 
hat to the inured thriller reader. One is no longer all 
that sensitive even to sensational real-life revelations 
about Philby, Blunt and the lot, and mure recently the 
Christina Onassis rigmarole. If fiction is distastefully 
similar to fact, and sometimes even portends events, it 
largely leaves the blase reader cold. 

1 say this not in disparagement of Carre’s realism. 
But the truth is that when a spy story breaks new 
ground and then is followed by a host of similar equally 
well-written and suspenseful stories, then it is the first 
one or the first one which a particular reader reads, 
that alone remains truly memorable. The others merely 
belong to the genre. But that is not Carre’s fault and 
does not make Smtiey's People less readable. 

Two things strike me about Carre in this as well as 
other books. One is that his writing clearly if unselfcon¬ 
sciously reveals bis public school upbringing. And while 
bis rejection of the values ingrained by such a tradition 
also comes across, it does not emerge as irrevocably and 
forcefully as one can distinctly feel it come through from 
Len Deighton's nameless hero who belongs to the same 
professional breed as George Smiley. 

Tbe other point that atrikes me every time I read 
Carre is the strong literary quality of his style. And 
while a highbrow would undoubtedly disagree with me. 
1 rather feel that a thriller which is racily written with¬ 
out any frills is a better thriller than one whoae literary 
overtones slow down the pace and dilute the susnenae. 



John le Oorr* 


If form must be wholly functional for optimum results 
1 think a thriller that has the essentius of its'eategory, 
and little else, is more satisfying than a thriUer that has 
too many subtle details of diaracterlMtion that Mend 
more comfortably. iuto n class of fiction where psyihMo- 
gical insight of much greater depth la called for. Tbis 
is not to imply that Carre’s handling et his subject is 
clumsy. There is no denying his masterly story-telling 
style but the absence of a more earthy approadi, I feel, 
waters down the impact of the thriller element. 

1 have a theory, whidi 1 am convinced is shared by 
other lowbrow thriller addicts, that a thriller should be 
a thriller first and last and preferably nothing else. It 
can’t be a good thriller unless it’s well-written and that’s 
literary enough. Even realism is not an absolute must. 
There if nothing realistic about the James Bond stories 
lor many of the Alistair Macleans and Victor Cannings. I 
don’t think this detracts from their merit as thrillers. Of 
course, while the constant depiction of the hero-spy as a 
susperman reada well enough in print, it inevitably comes 
across on the screen as a spoof. All the James Bond films 
have this spoof quality. On the other hand, the 
realism of Carre and Deighton lends itself very effecti¬ 
vely to cinema. 

One can appreciate the literary quality of Carre onir 
if one has the leisure to‘savour it. On that score Carre 
certainly reached a peak with 7h« Honownghte Sthai^rbOM’ 
While Smiley’s People was engrossing it did make me 
impatient at times. A sort of why-don’t-.yotl-gct-on-with- 
tfae-story feeling tempts one to infulge hi a bit of judi¬ 
cious skipping especially if one is the type who simplv 
can’t resist peeping into the last page. For every one 
allusion I may have understood, and only just at that. 
(Tonlouse-Lantrcc faces, for example) there must be um¬ 
pteen that went over my head. And while that is admit¬ 
tedly no credit to mo, it doesn’t make Smiley’s People 
a better thriller than it could be. 

I do not for a minute question Carre’s prerogative 
to apply a thicker literary polish than others of his ilk. 
But there 1$ a cult by which the thriller writer who 
appeals to the highbrow receives better critical apprecia¬ 
tion than the pure entertainer. This I think Ls not quite 
fair. 1 expect a thriller to have q strong, slick plot and 
the dialogue preferaMy witty. Tf there are other elements 
that do not bolster th^ crudal elements of the spy story, 
then however commendable they may be in themselves 
they oalv detract firom its value. 

Smiley’s People by John le Carre. Hodder and Stoughton ; 
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I N big budget Hindi films 
like Lok Pariok, she 
provided the glamour. In 
Malayalam film$ bordering 
on porno, she was, made to 
strip, she even played a 
lesbian once. And then 
director A. Viswanath , 

who made Jayapradha / 

a Wg star in his musical/-I, , 
hit Siri Sin Muva 
decided to transfonn #?!/•• ■ 


Manju Bhargavi 
from a sex bomb 
into an actress of 
merit. And his 
success has become 
a topic of discus-i 
ion in the film f 
industry in the 








South. Viswanath’s new 
film Sankarabhonmam is 
doing really weH at the 
box office and may be 
shortly remade in Tamil. 
From the financial angle, 
the new venture appears 
to be an improvement on 
Srri Siri Afuva. 

Balu Makendran has 
handled the camera very 
well and it disproves the 
subtle campaign against 
Balu that he only does good 
work when his favourite 
Shoba is acting. 

R AMESHWARI appeared 
in an arty-arty I^nnada 
film Kankam before she 


Sridevi in "Koteho”, 
a Telgu film 
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made it big in Hindi films. 
Her elder sister, a doctor 
by profession, is also 
obsessed with acting and 
has a couple of assignments 
lined up in Tamil. Unlike 
Kameshwari she didn’t do a 
stint in Pune but decided 
to try her luck on her own. 

W HEN journalists 
representing English 
magazines go to studios, 
some film-makers strain 
themselves to explain some 
sequences in English though 
they aren’t really conver- 
.sant in the language. And 
they have evolved their 
own lingo. “Jiist hold on”. . 
a veteran director told me. 
"You look up there. My 
heroine is hiding behind the 
door. And suddenly the 
villain will try to ‘spoil’ 
hec.” ‘Spoil’ is the 
euphemism for rape. The 
next day the same director 
told me gleefully: ‘‘Today 
I am "shooting a scene 
showing a hoysewife being 
pollute...” Polluted? The 
director explained: ‘‘You 
see she’s married and her 
husband’s best friend pollu¬ 
tes her”. Well, if it’s the 
villain, he ‘spoils’ and if it’s 
the hero, he ‘pollutes’. 

U P-COMilNG Sumalatha 
is a bit worried that too 
much is being made about 
her (rather her mother’s) 
demand for fabulous remu¬ 
nerations. It’s a fact that 
she’s in terrific demand and 
her mother sa.vs that only 
by raising the price was she 
was able to keep away 
some producers. But then, 
why not be honest and 
explain that your chubby 
daughter has enough assign¬ 
ments? As a matter of 
fact. Sumalatha isn’t get¬ 
ting half of what Baths 
A^nihotri and other top 
heroines are getting. But 'H 
she docs have couple of big f 
films including Ravi Chandra 
opposite Rajkumar. 

Lakshmi too is acting in 
the film but probably 
Sumalatha will be much 
more exciting on tbe screen. 

ACTOR Muthunttman*s 
sA. venture Panam Penn 
Pasam isn’t doing badly 
when yyu compare its 
profits to some of his recent 
films but then when he 
has a co-hero like Vijayon 
most of the credit for the 
modest run of the film 
(directed by M. A. Kaja) is 
hogged by .you know whoni.'^ 

PIOUSJI 







'T'HE alleged secret mar- 
* riaxe of Vinod Mehra 
with Bmdiya Goswami first 
sounded incredible. Not a 
nice, steady, respectable boy 
like our Vinod, everybody 
said—why he even plays 
the boy-next-door, gentle in 
his looks and belraviourl 
And he got married to 
that nic'c, sweet girl last 
vear at a well-publicised 
ceremony. HLs mother had 
selected the girl, and the 
choice wa.s commendable. 
Whenever there were 
rumour.s about his familiarity 
with Bindivd, he would 
fume and flare out his 
nostrils in a rage. He refu- 
.sed to discuss Bindiya with 
lilmi journalists. But be 
certainly did nothing to 
arrest these rumours. It is 
alleged that he was deeply 
involved with Bindiva before 
he married that nice 
uharelu Meena. He didn't 
want to have an actress for 
a wife, as all heroes believe, 
and so married the girl his 
Ma chose. But his so-called 
involvement with Bindiya 
grew right after the 
marriage, and they are do¬ 
ing a lot of films together. 
Finally they derided they 
couldn’t live without each 
other and the bungalow 
he had bought, to move in 
to after his marriage and 
which had been left unoccu¬ 
pied for some mysterious 
reason, now houses him and 
Bindiya. He denies that 
they got married according 
to the tenets of Sufi 
religion to which they are 
tnimoured to have converted 
themselves, lie insists that 
she gpos home every night! 
And yet, bis wife stays 
with her motber-in-Iaw in 
the old flat! If this is true, 
are secret marriages a habit 
with Vinod? Long ago, be 
was "married” to Rekha 
and now this! In the wake 
of the Zeenal Sanjay secret 
Rlliiincc, was it a bid to 
prove that he was the 
‘‘original’’? Of late. .Bindiya 
has been exercising a 
growing iniludnee on his life. 
The two love-birds are 
sow in a fix because Meena 
ioesn’t agree with the idea 
jf divorce, 

A greed Skatru is t reai 
clown and can draw 
laughter each minute of the 
lay. But is it really neoe- 
tsary to have these comic 
icenes wherever he goes? i 

There is this fellow who ; 

follows on Shatni’s heels : 



like a puppy, with an enor 
muus aluminium chair hek 
in front at him for his Iwd 
and master. If Shatni 
happens to be standng, j 
guess it would be nice to 
have a valet and a chair 
handy, but wheo the vak'l 
takes things a bit too far, 
like bringing the chair on 
the steps, if Shiitrii happen.' 
to stand there or turning 
the chair this way and that, 
trying to keep up with his 
master’s hip-movements, etc 
It make.s you .split with 
laughter! And Shatni him¬ 
self i.s very good at telling 
very funny stories. These 
go together to make Shatni 
the funniest man in 
Bombay’.s fiimdom 

liniEN the Pakistanis ^ 
ww visited Bombiiv. it was 
nnnoured that Shabana 
Aztni bei aine very interested 
in all Zaheei' Abbas had to 
sav. Ill fait .she was so f 
inteie.sicd that she kept lis 
tening to him wherever he 
went—with no eves for 
ail voile else 

L IKI: we said bviv-ie io 
SUNDAY, tin; CKiiiobach 
ui J ureeeTt Babi didn't 
c I calc too e j.>y a p. ai e: 
there was this leelmg that 
u.ice done it, she 
can gel up and go away 
again, leaving producers in 
the lurch. There was an air 
of uncertainty about 
her present plans and her 
immediate future. When sho 
did report for work on 
.Sippy's prestigious proica 
^hoan and when one met 
her, she seemed okay, but 
nor her cheerful, smiling 
self. 1‘he uncertaimv about 
Parveen’s return had lent an 
air of patience and film- 
producers are a very patiem 
lot generally. Bang in the 
middle of her shootipg- 
schedules which she had been 
honouring since she re-.urned, 
Parveen just left, once more! 
And she isn’t coming back 
again—it is as final as that! 
By the time news spread 
that she had left, some 
alarmed people tried to 
contact her at her place. 
Before that, she is alleged 
to have cleaned up traces ot 
her whereabouts—like 
selling off her flat, car and 
other assets! To the 
producers who were clever 
enough to have dropped 
her from their half-made 
hlms, this has come as a 
relief—at least she isn’t 
around to give them guifi j 
pangs. ■ ( 








Blind lathi-charge 

Delhi police's hour of shame 
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''pHE first glimpse of the new 
'T musde that the police has ac¬ 
quired after the change of Govern¬ 
ment was seen on March 16, the 
World Day of the Disabled. While 
the Union Education Minster was 
giving a long speech at a function a 
few miles away, on the need to help 
the handicapped, the men of the 
Delhi Police force were busy lathi- 
charging a group of blind people 
whose only fault was that they want^ 
ed to meet the Prime Minister, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi. 

The National Federation of the 
Blind had organized a march from 
their oflBce at Paharganj to Mrs 
Gandhi’s Safdarjung Road residence 
on the occasion of Disabled Day to 
present her with a memorandum of 
demands. The Federation had taken 
permission from the police before¬ 
hand and the straggly procession of 
225 blind men who groped their way 
to the Prime Minister’s residence 
had little idea of what was to follow. 

The procession which was escorted 
by ten policemen of the Paharganj 
police station and two traffic police¬ 
men. made their way slowly towards 
Mrs Gandhi’s house without much 
trouble—till they reached Parliament 
Street. At his point they were told 
that they could not proceed any 
further since Section 144 CRPC was 
in force there which did not allow 
an assembly of more than four per¬ 
sons. 'They were also told that Mrs. 
•Gandhi did not meet anybody on 
Sunday, and the blind men could 
meet her on another day. 

This was a bitter disappointment 
to the blind. They protested that 
they had taken permission well In 


advance and even if Section 144 had 
been suddenly declared, why had 
they not been informed earlier by 
the policemen who were escorting 
them? “We have come so far and we 
will not go away so easily,’’ the Fede¬ 
ration secretawy Santosh Rungta told^ 
the police. 

By this time about a hundred 
policemen had converged on the spot 
and under the supervision of the 
Parliament Street Station House Offi¬ 
cer, R. L. Behl, started pushing back 
the procession. This further set the 
back up of the blind who squatted 
on the road, refusing to move. They 
said that the police would have to 
arrest them if they wanted to re¬ 
move them. Tension rapidly mount¬ 
ed as the police gtew increasingly 
exasperated at the blind protestors’ 
adamant attitude. 

Suddenly, the police men decided 
it was time to act and pounced upon 
Santosh Rungta and arrested him. 
Immediately, the other blind people 
converged on the spot and the melee 
that followed soon turned into a 
grappling match between the police 
and the blind in which the former 
used their lathis freely. 

Compete chaos prevailed among 
the blind demonstrators who ran 
belter skelter, trying to escape the 
searing lathi blows. At this point 
some passers-by intervened, pleading 
with the police not to use their 
lathis on the helpless blind people. 
By the time the police relented, 
three blind persons had alieady been 
seriously injured and a number of 
them bore bruises on their faces and 
bodies. Not satisfied at this, the 
police arrested morv than a 100 


blind persons on charges of rioting. 

The arrested men were herded into 
police vans and taken to the Parlia¬ 
ment Street poUoe station, where an¬ 
other strange drama started. Accord¬ 
ing to the blind, one of them. Lax- 
man Das, who was protesting very 
loudly at the police treatment was 
taken to another room and beaten 
up and abused in filthy language. 
When the other blind men realised 
that Laxman Das was missing, they 
created an uproar, asking for him to 
be produced. Frightened, the police 
brought him back. 

The blind men were made to wait 
in the Parliament Street police 
station for about three hours from 1 
to 4 pm, when they were again pack¬ 
ed into police vans and taken to the 
Patiala House Courts. Here they 
were left inside the vans for more 
than three hours. Throughout this 
time they were refused water or 
food. V^en they asked the cons¬ 
tables standing guard oustide to 
let them out, or at least open the 
vans’ doors so that they could breathe 
some fresh air, the constables told 
them “Only our officers have keys 
for the vans. You have to wait’’. 

Finally, the police took the Fede¬ 
ration secretary Rungta to the Patia¬ 
la House Court Magistrate, Mr K. C 
Lohiya. According to Rungta, the 
magistrate asked him whether he and 
his colleagues would behave in 
future. When Rungta said they would 
again try to teach the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s residence if released, the magis¬ 
trate reportedly told him that the 
blind men would then have to spend 
the night in Tihar Jail. 

After this brief interview Rungta 
was brought back and locked up with 
his companions in the van. Around 8 
pm, the van’s doors were opened and 
the blind prisoners were told that 
they could now get down and drink 
water. The men breathed sighs of re¬ 
lief. Most of them were without food 
and water for nearly the whole day. 
As if this were not enough, a cruel 
trick was played on them again. A-s 
they were lining up for water, the 
police took off in the vans, leaving 
them to fend for themselves. To add 
to their misery, the police men had 
also taken away their sticks with 
which they normally felt their way 
about on the streets. 

Meanwhile the three injured per¬ 
sons were first taken to police hospi¬ 
tal. Two of them were discharged 
but one of thm, Ramesh Chandra 
Soni, who sufi'erod multiple bruises 
on his back and waist, was admitted 
to Lady Irwin Hospital. According to 
Soni, he was not given any food or 
water the whole day and night in 
spite of repeated request.s. 

The Incident figured prominently 
in the next day’s newspapers and 
when the blind went to the Prime 
Minister’s residence the next morn¬ 
ing, the police who seemed vastly 




lolMred, did not provent them from 
meeting her. Mrs Gandhi berwlf ex* 
preued deep regret at tiM previous 
day's incident and announced that a 
Judicial enquiry would be started in¬ 
to it. The Paclfameot Street 8HO has 
been suspended pending the inquiry's 
findings. 

This announcement failed to molU* 

a irate Onposition members in Par- 
irneat. The very same day,, they 
rose unitedy in the Lok Sabna and 
staged an angry walkout after the 
speaker refused to permit a discus¬ 
sion on the incident. Later both Mrs 
Gandhi and the Home Minister Zail 
Singh expressed their regret but the 
latter insisted on describing the lathi- 
charge as a "minor scuffle”. 


While the blind as well as i^wit- 
nesses to the incident say that the 
poUoe had unnecessarily used brute 
force on the helpless people the poli¬ 
ce stoically maintain that it was 
the blind and not they who were at 
fault. The New Delhi District Commi¬ 
ssioner of Police P. R. S. Brar, said, 
it's an attempt by the Press to sen¬ 
sationalise a minor inddent. "We 
were trying to help the blind and 
there was Just a minor scuffle.” He 
also said that the police had received 
intelllgenoe reports on March 15 
that the blind demonstrators were 
planning to "court arrest” and 
"mliAt turn violent”. 

AJOY BOSE. New Delhi 


members managed to sneak out and 
break through the boundary of the 
’ mission to inform the police. But 
luck that night was not on the aide 
of the innocent. A police posse had 
already left to investigate a murder 
that had taken place earlier that 
evening. 

By the time the police did arrive, 
it was all over. The intruders bad 
left and the single gunshot had 
claimed the life of Father Matthew. 
There were deep injuries on his fore¬ 
head and left temple, while the right 
temple was no longer recognisable 
with the bullet wound. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes, Father Matthew 
had been shot at point-blank range. 

M ONNAPARAMBIL Matthew 

would have been 42 on June 14 


Another churchman 
murdered 


this year. The jovial warmhearted 
priest came from a traditional 
Catholic family of Arakulam, in 
Kerala. After completing his early 
education first at Chemperi distriii 
and later at Calicut he joined the 
Society of Jesus in Patna in 1960. 


But justice remains elusive 


He then studied philosophy and 
theology in Pune and Kurseong be¬ 
fore he was finally ordained as a 


S T. ANNE’S Catholic Church at 
Sasaram in Bihar nestles among 
the gently sloping foothills 
of the region. It is an area of 
peaoe and tranquillity, a sylvan set¬ 
ting not far from the tomb of the 
great Sher Shah. The normal church 
service was held on the evening oi 
March 7, as it was the first Friday ot 
the month. There ^yas the usual 
knot of parishoners gathered for the 
mass which was condufcted by Father 
Matthew, the spiritual head of the 
mission. The final benediction over. 
Father Matthew rose and sat on a 
bench behind the catechists and the 
village teachers who had partidpatea 
in the evening service. 

Without any warning, the calm 
was shattered. Four armed men 
clad in rustic garments burst into 
the churchyard and as they approach¬ 
ed the priest, one of them called out 
"Here is the man”. Immediately an¬ 
other priest. Brother D'Souza, known 
in the area as Swamy Shilanand, in¬ 
tervened to try and reason with the 
intruders. The words of the Catho. 
lie “Swamy” appeared to have some- 
sort of an effect on the armed men. 
One of them shouted “Don't touch 
him,” and the others backed away 
from the bearded monk who was 
clad in his customary saffron robe. 

But there was no msrey for Father 
Matthew. One of the marauders held 
a knife at his ribs, while another 
wvored him at gunpoint and dragged 
him away to his residence which was 
barely ten yards away. Inside Uic 
house was Father Joseph Manp, an 
American who had founded the 
church In the Sixties for the spiritual 
uplift of the local people. But there 
was nothing he could do to help 
Father Matthew, The aged American 
was disabled and too feeble to try 
and help. 

Father Matthew was dragged Into 
his own room by the two men, who 




snatched the keys of the locker from 
him and went on the rampage. Every¬ 
thing in the room was rummaged 
through; they pocketed all the 
cash they found and in addition took 
away everything else they could lay 
their eyes on. 

The suspense mounted outside till 
the sound of a single gunshot rent 
the deadly silence of the night. 
There were about thirty people, most¬ 
ly villagers, present inside the 
church, all of whom had participated 
in the evening service. Along with 
two other priests they tried to get 
out and raise the alarm but in vain, 
They were kept at bay by one of the 
remaining gunmen. Outside, the 
driver of the mission jeep tried to 
drive out and race to the police 
station but the odds were against 
him. The sound of the engine being 
started brought the fourth gunman 
in his path and the valiant attempt 
proved fruitless. 

Miraculously, one of the staff 


priest in 1972. After a stint with the 
Catholic Church, Shahpur, in Bhojpur 
district; he finally moved to St. 
Anne's Church at Sasaram in 1975. 
It was there that he took over the 
task of looking after the Catholic 
population of the area—about 200 of 
them—in addition to organising phi¬ 
lanthropic work for the poor. 

It is difficult to find a possible 
reason for the murder, although 
there had been a certain amount of- 
friction between the dead priest and 
the local people. On one occasion 
Father Matthew had taken strung 
action against some teachers of the 
area. On another he had requested 
the parents of students at the local 
school to donate foodgrain to help 
the poor, a gesture that had been 
resented by the students, who had 
observed a two-day strike. In addi¬ 
tion, Father Matthew had been pur¬ 
suing a case against culprits who 
had attacked the nearby convent last 
year, which may have antagonised 
several people. Even in view of all 
these theories, it is difficult to pin 
down personal vendetta as the cause 
of the murder. 

T he Sa.saram case cannot be taken 
In isolation. The Vicar General 
of the Patna diocese. Father B. J, 
Osta relates several gory inddents 
that have taken place in Bihar in the 
recent past, leatnng those connected 
with the Church "under constant 
frar of repression and persecution”. 
He can instantly call to mind ten 
cases relating to harassment, torture, 
threats, injuries and murder. 

On March 29. 1979. the sisters of 
the convent school adjacent to the 
mi.ssion where Father Matthew was 
murdered were sitting down to their 
dinner when seven gunmen entered 
the premises through the kitchen. 
The sisters were made to line up and 
were beaten up by the gunmen who 
then seized their keys and decamped 
with all the money on the premises. 


In ad(iitioa they also took with them 
a tape recorder, a radio, wristwatch- 
es and whatever else they could car¬ 
ry. In the melee, four of the young 
hostel girls were iniured. 

There have been other instances as 
well. Father Goveas was hacked to 
death in the most brutal manner in 
January 1966. Father Welzmiller was 
attacked by thieves in May the same 
year. The Nazer mi.ssion in Monghyr 
district was attacked by a mob in 
April 1967 and the house in which 
Father Francis and some others were 
sheltering was set on fire. When tho 
occupants stumbled out. Father 
Francles was manhandled by the 
,inob. The late Father Farrell was at¬ 
tacked in Chdiip.itia, West Champa- 
ran; he was trussed with ropes and 
relieved of all his valuables. Even 
Father Mann, the founder of the 
Sasaratn mission, had been shot at 
on three occasions, the first of which 
was in 1965. In fact, even today, the 
ailing priest still has fragments of 
pellets embedded in^his body, an all- 
too-real reminder of the attacks. 

There are endless other cases. The 
mission church of Basauni in Mon¬ 
ghyr district is having it.s own prob¬ 
lems with a sadhu of the locality. 
The sadhu, who is alleged to have 
encroached on the mission’s land, 
has involved the priests in endless 
litigation, one of his accusations be¬ 
ing that a priest from the church 
stole an idol from a temple. In Na- 
wadah district, on Octob'M' 23, 1979 
Father Sequire was handcuffed 
and paraded in public at the local 
bazar because an Fill (First Inform¬ 
ation Report) lodged with the police 
charges the priest with the attempt¬ 
ed murder of u villager. Church 
authorities, however, point out that 
the priest had served local harijans 
for 14 years, and that the claim is 
sheer nonsense. It is nothing short of 
“humiliation to a Catholic priest”, 
they insist. Others recall a similar 
incident when Father Matthew him¬ 
self was beaten up severely by a mob 
while conducting a pray<‘r service. 

Yet another ine dent that shook 
the Catholic world was the inurdt-r of 
Father Martins-k at the Muk.imeh 
mission, on February 20 last year. 
Yet, Church authorities point out, 
the culprits in must cases have not 
been brought to book. In only one 
case has the law taken its course;. 
The culprits behind an attack on 
priests at Mupra village in Sitamarhi 
were given life sentences, but such 
incidents continue to occur and the 
culprits remain at large. 

The Vicar General .says “We were 
very insecure during the Janata rule. 
Fanatidsm was right on top after the 
Freedom of Rel'gion Bill was moot¬ 
ed”. Even though the Bill has only 
been passed in three states of the 
country, repression continues. Some¬ 
times, according to the Vicar Gene¬ 
ral, there is general hostility from the 
religious groups and sometimes from 
local caste leaders who take umbrage 
at the Christian work among the hari¬ 
jans. In some areas the air remains 
charged with tension and all Christ¬ 
ian teaching about non-violence are 
38 


in danger of being ignored. 

What has the Patna diocese done 
for the people of Bihar? It furnishes 
a quick list. It runs 113 primary 
schools and secondary schools, 17 
hiRii schools, one college—the premiei 
women's college in Patna—three 
training and teaching institutions in 
addition to three nurses’ and mid¬ 
wives’ institutions. That is not all. 
There are also 32 dispensaries, 12 
orphanages, three homes for the old 
and disabled, besides several leper 
centres. 

The state of Bihar has a total 
Catholic population of 6.5 lakhs, so 
it is no surprise that Christians feel 
that they have as much right as any 
others to preach their religion. On 
March 4, 1OT9, a year and three days 
before the murder of Fa her Mat¬ 
thew. a local Hindi daily bad carried 
an editorial to which a rejoinder was 
sent by the general secretary of the 
Christian Welfare Association, Bihar. 
The matter seemed to be forgotten 
till the secretary received an anony¬ 
mous letter which claimed that Jesus 
Christ had in fact come to India to 
learn yoga from the Buddhists. The 
letter added that all religions in the 
world originated from Hinduism and 
suggested that the secretary himself 


O N the fateful evening of Febru¬ 
ary 26, 25-year-old Kamal Tha- 
kur sat gossiping with his friends a 
stone’s tnrow away from his lowly 
railway quarters in Golmohur colo¬ 
ny near the Howrah railway station. 
His shoes were carefully polished 
and he had donned a new pair of 
trousers. Kamal was all set to go to 
a colleague’s wedding th<;t night. His 
colleague waited in vain. At about 
7.30 pm, a posse of policemen from 
the adjoining Golabari police station 
took Kamal away and put him in the 
thana lock-up room for the night. 
The next morning while still in poli¬ 
ce custody, Kamal Thakur died and 
his friend who had in the mean time 
become a married man threw away 
the wedding sweets he had kept 


convert to Hindnism. The secratary 
had no knowledge about Indian reli¬ 
gions and culture, it emphasised. Thei 
most virulent part of the letter is 
supposed to have said something to 
the effect that if Christians do not 
convert to Hinduism, there will be no 
alternative but to gun them down. 
Copies of this letter were also sent to 
the Governor of Bihar and the 
police. 

As if by coincidence, 40 bishops 
had assmebled at a conference in 
Patna on the day that Father Mat¬ 
thew was murdered. “We view with 
anguish and concern all these af¬ 
fronts to human dignity and gross 
violations of human rights,” they 
said in a joint statement. They went 
on to voice their concern at .the re¬ 
currence of atrocities against hari¬ 
jans. minorities and other weater 
sections. They feel it is sometnlng 
much worse than the mere break¬ 
down of law and order, and have ask¬ 
ed for a CBI probe into the inci¬ 
dent. “The time has corns.” the state¬ 
ment said, to "take a united stand 
against all such cases of flagrant In¬ 
justice”. Six persons have since been 
arrested. 

S. P. SAGAR. Sasaram 


aside for Kamal. Kamal’s name will 
be added to the long list of unfortu¬ 
nate men and women who have died 
in j^olicc custody over the years in 
India. _ 

Kamal,. whose real name was Pro- 
nobendra Nath Thakur, was employ¬ 
ed as a khalasi with Eastern Rail¬ 
ways in Howrah. Third among live 
brothers, Kamal’s retired father was 
also with the railways. According to 
the statement prepared by the poli¬ 
ce after Kamal’s death, he was arres¬ 
ted in connection with case number 
15 dated 4.2.80 under sections 326 
and 307 irf the Indian Penal Code 
and sections 6 (3) of the Indian Ex¬ 
plosives Act. The-police case ^^ged 
that Kamal, along with a “loau row¬ 
dy”, Nemai Roy, and a few others 
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bad atUicfted .Manik Chand Singh's 
hotel located in the vicinity. The “mi 
creants” allegedly used bombs and 
Singh had to be hospitalised with 
grave injuries. Soon after the inci¬ 
dent, Ncmai Roy surrendered in the 
court of the subdivisional judicial 
magistrate. Howrah and eventually 
on February 26, Kamal was arrested 
in the railway colony. Police spokes¬ 
men alleged that Kamal Thakur was 
a local rough with a criminal back¬ 
ground and, between 1974 and 1980, 
he was involved in six cases for off¬ 
ences under various sections of the 
Indian Penal Code, the Explosive 
Substances Act and the Maintenance 
of Public Order Act. Of these, three 
cases were for attempted murder. 

After his arrest on the evening of 
February 26, Kama! spent the night 
in the police locdc-up along with 
other detainees. Next morning, the 
police decided to take him to the em¬ 
ergency ward of the Howrah General 
Hospital. At 11.30 am, the hospital 
informed the Howrah police station 
that Kama! had been brought to the 
hospital in “dead condition". The au¬ 
topsy later revealed that Kainal’s 
death was caused by injuries whidh 
were ante mortem and homicidal in 
nature. A high-ranking police officer 
who met me, said ; “Obviously, 
Kamal was alive when he was arres¬ 
ted, He may have died in the police 
lock-up, on the way to the hospital 
or after reaching the hospital. But 
one thing is very clear: he died in 
police custody". 

It was thus an “unnatural death 
case” and because the death took 
place while Kamal was in police cus¬ 
tody, according to the statutory rul¬ 
es, a magisterial enquiry was conduc¬ 
ted by the executive magistrate, 
Howrah. On the basis of his findings, 
a murder case (number 63/80) un¬ 
der 502 of the IPC was registered at 
Golabari police station on February 
28 and the investigation into Kamal’s 
death has been handed over to the 
Cip. Kamal’s father has also filed a 
criminal suit against the inspector-in- 
charge, Golabari thana, and other offi¬ 
cers attached to the police station. 
Since there were apprehensions that 
the Golabari policemen may obstruct 
the process of investigation into 
Kamal’s death, the inspector-in-char- 
ge, a sub-inspector and two constabl¬ 
es of the thana who had arrested 
Kamal on February 26, were trans¬ 
ferred. Mr Swarup Mukherjee, SP, 
Howrah was given spedal instruc¬ 
tions to leave no stone unturned in 
bringing the culprits to book. 


QOON after Kamal’s death, the 
inevitable occurred. Congress (I) 
MLAs raised a hue and cry in the 
State Assembly. The Party’s spokes¬ 
men described Kamal as a Congress 
(I) worker who was killed by the 
police at the behest of the State’s rul¬ 
ing coalition, the Left Front. Various 
speakers from the opposition benches 
said that Kamal’s death in police cus- 
^tody reflected the deteriorationg law 
pid order situation in West ^ngal 
demanded the (>overnment’s re- 
gtinn on this issue. When this 


correspondent visited (xolmohur colo¬ 
ny, some people said that Kamal was 
a Congress (I) worker while a large 
number of people thought otherwise. 

A fiihari shopkeeper who owns a 
shop near the railway colony said: 
“The poor youth died in police 
custody. For their own selfish 
reasons some people are now 
saying that he was a Congress 
(I) worker. I don’t know whe¬ 
ther he was one during his life 
or he has been made one posthu¬ 
mously. But Saheb, the police's 
zoolum is well known. They should 
have thought about Kamal’s old par¬ 
ents before doing what they did 
when be was in their custody”. In 
the State Assembly, Jyoti Basu dec¬ 
lared that “Kamal was not known to 
have affiliation to any political Party. 
No political Party excei>t in the pre¬ 
sent instance claimed him as a sup¬ 
porter on earlier occasions". He also 
promised that the Government “is 
firm in its resolve to take appropriate 
action against persons whose compli¬ 
city in the tragic and regrettable af¬ 
fair may come to light in the course 
of the investigation”. 

Eventually, it’s for the courts to 
decide whether Kamal was killed by 
the policemen or he succumbed tc 
the injuries whidi the police claim 
Kamal had on his person at the time 
of arrest. Kamal’s case has not set 
any precedents because the practice 
of torture by the police are both 
widespread and have been investiga- 
gated by several conunissions of in¬ 
quiry. Thana officials confess in pri¬ 
vate conversation that beating up an 
accused is the most common thing at 
police stations. Sometimes the thra¬ 
shing is meted out with the sole in¬ 
tention of extracting a statement 
and on other occasions to teach the 
accused a lesson. The police baton is 
the instrument normally used for 


punishment and applied freely on 
the accused's palms or soles. Sudb 
punishment, apart from causing sear¬ 
ing pain doe.s not leave behind any 
evidence of torture for the courts to 
detect. Often, a blanket is wrapped 
around the person before the beat¬ 
ing so that no external injuries are 
inflicted. A police officer who is now 
engaged in writing a thesis on poli¬ 
ce behaviour said that in many tha- 
nas there are sub-insfiectors who love 
beating people in the lock-up, some¬ 
times for sadistic pleasure alone. 
And once in a while, someone is 
beaten up more than others and may 
sustain injuries which may prove 
fatal. A policeman usually takes a 
detainee to an adjoining room in the 
thana and uses the lathi. 

Police brutahty does not end with¬ 
in the confines of a thana though it 
is here that teenage girls have been 
raped auo detainees done to death. 
Several commissions have been insti¬ 
tuted in the past to look into “police 
encounters” and “jail firings” too. 
Wrongful detention and misuse of 
power entrusted in the bands of poli¬ 
cemen has been proved on umpteen 
occasions. And police brutality and 
inefficiency has generally no direct 
connection with ruling Parties; the 
practice is too deep rooted to be 
erased within the short period of any 
Party’s reg.me. The Left Front, after 
it came to power in mid-77, made an 
attempt to reorganise the police for¬ 
ce and weed out corruption and high¬ 
handed methods which had berame 
as good as Police Manual regulations. 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu was not 
however over-optimisUe He said : 
“The mentality ot the police cannot 
be dianged overnight. It will take 
some time’’. 


S.N.M-ABD/. Calcutta 


Hard times 



Bhutto, is in trouble with her 
Fartymen ao»rdjng to George Fer¬ 
nandes. Benazir, 26, who donned 
the mantle of her father as Party 
leader, after he was hanged, is 
committed to anti-imperialism, so¬ 
cialism and secularism. She talks 
about this to her Partymen in the 
vmy her father did. But with one 
dilmrence—she is genuine while 


Bhutto was what is called “prag¬ 
matic”) “This,” says Fernandes, “is 
not liked by bigwigs of the Pakis- 
tau People’s Party, who have used 
anti-imperialist and pro-socialist 
slogan^ only to rally round the 
poor. Bhutto’s oimmitroent to the 
poor way qualitatively the same as 
Mrs Gandhi's commitment to 
Garibi Hatao. It was a convenient, 
unfailing vote-gathering. exercise”. 
As for the General Secretary of 
the People’s Part.Y, General Tikka 
Khan, says Fernandes, he is as pa¬ 
ralysed as our Chandra Shekhar 
was on the night of January 6 
when the Parliamentary election 
results were coming in and he said 
dazedly. “What will happen now? 
What are we going to do?” This 
in short is the opposition in Pak 
istan to the dictatorship of Z'a-ul 
Haq, under whose inhuman mar¬ 
tial law a person gets seven years’ 
Imprisonment and lasdies if he or 
she dares to make a political state¬ 
ment even to the foreign Press. 

OLGA TELL/S. Bombay 



A village in turmoil 

Caste friction thwarts a relief scheme 


T he fate of tlie food-for-work 
(FBW) programme at Dtiuaaa, 
la dusty, sprawling, Jat-dominated 
village 17 km from Bhiwani, hangs 
precariously in the balance. An ugly 
Jatdiarijan caste war threatens to 
stop all work, deprive hundreds of 
'innocent villagers of their daily 
nuotis of wheat, and destroy the 
wiiuie foundation of the scheme — a 
scnii of community. Working toge¬ 
ther now seems almost impossible 
f(.r the Jat and the Harijan: both 
see themselves divided by caste and 
fate, bom to live and work apart. 

The caste conflict. though still 
subdued, is an outcome of the FFW 
scheme itself. The Jats, grudging 
the manner in which Hariians were 
toiling on the sites in large num¬ 
bers and being handsomely paid for 
it, felt cheated and manoeuvred to 
push them out- The Harijans pro¬ 
tested and complained, but to no 
avail. The Jats meanwhile got more 
bitter Their jealousy grew into 
hatred. The result was a cruel social 
boycott: the landless Harijans were 
ordered to stay away, not only from 
the FFW sites but also other agricul¬ 
tural plots. Most Harijans now re¬ 
main conllned to their own quarters, 
left with no other means of liveli¬ 
hood. 

Uhanana, a rough, bumpy, 20- 
minutc bus ride from Bhiwani, is a 
rugged, scattered hamlet with remar¬ 
kably city-like collections of houses 
in some parts. The buildings, which 
rise amidst crowds of thatched roofs 
stand as symbols of the Harijans* 
growing prosperity. Many of them 
belong to men who have found .jobs 
in sundry Government departments, 
from the state transport service to 
the Army, thanks to the preference 
they get in recruitment procedures. 
Economic independence was follow¬ 
ed by a new consciousness of their 
rights. Some of the employed Hari- 
jani are active trade unionists who 
have introduced their village brethren 
to unfamiliar ideas of revolt. ,*k>oa, 
the Harijans saw themselves at par 
with the Jats, who. in turn, found 
their feudal rclaionship with land¬ 
less Harijans threatened. Even as the 
Jats owned most of the land, the 
Harijans do not look to them, but 
to cities and towns fur work. Of 
course. « large number of Harilans 
who survive on odd chores like clea¬ 
ning houses and streets, still lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence. The ban on 
Harlian labour baa deprived them 
of a vital means of livelihood— 
agricultural wages. 

The caste war is a sequel to the 
FFW scheme's slow but «ure pro¬ 
gress over the previous .year. Work 
on the scheme started on March 27, 
1979, between which date and the 
end of January a total of 4,800 man- 
days of employment was generated. 
A number of impressive projects 
were completed. Several roads and 
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The Harijan basti 


lanes were paved with mud, wells 
dug in Harijan localities, walls erec¬ 
ted around g girls’ primary school 
and public lavatories for men and 
women built. The total number of 
beneficiaries for the period la esti¬ 
mated at 600. about naif of whom 
arc women. Six kg of wheat was 
given everyday for digging a trench 
ten feet by ten feet, to a lead of 
eight feet. For those owning camels 
and bullocks, the work allotted was 
much more, for 16 kg of wheat per 
day. 

All work on the projects is plan¬ 
ned and conducted by the ten-mem¬ 
ber village panchayat. Only two of 
the members are Harijans, Krisban 
Chand, a valmiki, and Gopi Ram, a 
chumar. There are two brahmin* in 
the body, another person named 
Krishan Chand end MunnJ Ram, 
while the rest, Chtndan Singh, Gan- 
di, Ualcep. Oop Singh, the wife of 
Megh Raj and the headman. Ramesh- 
war, are Jtta. 

Work hed been going on for tome 
time on e large water tank In the 
village. On January 8, the headman 
Humeshwar declared that only thoee 
who owned animals should turn up 
ut the site. The work was too heavy 
fur men, and since the digging was 
making slj>w progress, he said it 


would be doiie Unater wlSt eus^ 
and buUodts. The flat uitnlnated 
Harijans, moot of whom do act eovn 
camels or bullocks. Frustrated had 
ani^ry, the Harijans went In a dele¬ 
gation to Bhiwani and reported the- 
matter to the Deputy Commlaalooer, 
Mr Chander Singh. Mr Singh anu- 
red them of ell help and refored 
the matter to the sulnlivldonal 
magistrate, Mr Prehlad Singh. The 
SDM in turn contacted the village 
headman, Rameshwsr. But the wont 
was yet to come. Bistead of redrese 
ing the Harijans’ grlevanoee the 
headman issued another flat, forbid¬ 
ding any encroachment on agricultu¬ 
ral plots. Anyone found guilto at 
doing so would be fined R* be 
warned. The Haiijans saw in this 
an act of vengeance. Though out¬ 
wardly meant to prevent unauthori¬ 
sed encroachment on land, the order 
was actually aimed against Harijans, 
since most of them depend solely 
on agricultural wage# from work on 
others’ — espeduLv Hie Jets’ — 
plots. 

I'he effect of the order was to keep 
the Harijans confined to their own 
localities. Tiara Fianna, Kalan and 
Milan. It was forcible internment. 
There was no way they could go to. 
or even find work. Many of them 
were forced to depend on each others’ 
charity. The few who had animals 
gave them away to relatives far and 
near, because fodder could not be 
brought from the fields. Even at 
the time of writing, most of them 
were living in intense fear. “Hamarm 
koi nahi sundi," (No one listens to 
us) groaned an old Harijan. “They 
do not let us go to the fields, even 
go out of the village. We cannot do 
anything. We are ' weak, and poor", 
he went on pltiablv. 

Manjr Harijans, the poorest among 
them, could hardly even have a 
square meal a day. Unable to bear, 
the hardship, a few of them, Nihala.' 
Arbaroo, Balia and Sher Singh, sold 
off their belongings and fled the 
village to find work elsewh^e. Work 
on the FFW projects had completely 
stopped for about a month. News of 
unrest in tito village spread, and the 
“bandh’’ created a stir. But surpri¬ 
singly, none of the authorities seem¬ 
ed concerned. All along, the police 
in the village remained silent apecte- 
tors to the intimidation of Harijans. 

The “bandh” was still on when 
this reporter visited the village. In 
spite of Its fairly large population of 
about 3.000 the whole landscape see¬ 
med deserted, and most of the work¬ 
sites were abandoned. Harijan wo¬ 
men walked in groups on their way 
to collect dung cakes and fill water 
pots. Children played quietly outside 
th^r homes. Only the adults staved 
Indoors. A tacit u^erstending be^ 
ween the Jats snd Harijans ensur^ 
that women and rhJldren would not 
be touched Jn tho-coete war. There 
wn however, an expeptloa: Harijai) 
children wwe sot h^g allowea to 
enter one of tjw village’s pdmary 
schools. 

On February 24, a team of valmi- 
kis led by their reprasentative in 
the pandiayat went to the headman 
and "apologised’’. They assured him 


of tbeir cMwerstioa ond ^nested 
to be allowra to work, Tbe beadman 
agre^. but laid down thrM a^- 
tiODs: one, they would be given 
wages of Hs 8 per day for tbe work 
(as against Rs 10 given earliw), they 
should bring the animals to the plots 
at ten in the morning and leave at 
live in the evening and thirdly, all 
disputes or complaints should be 
taken to the headman, and not any 
district official. Following the assu¬ 
rance, a few valmikis were allowed 
to join work on the FFW sites. 

The tension in the village is obvi¬ 
ous. The Harijans complain that the 
Jats pass unfriendly remarks about 
iheir caste when they walk past 
them on a street. The hostility is 
sharpening with the attitude of _a 
few wealthy Jats hi the village who 
seem intent on hurting the Harijans. 
One of them. ArnaqL who owns 300 
bighas, is planning to start a rellege 
exclusively for tbe Jats. that will not 
admit Haiijans, or so tbe latter say. 
“The danger is that vre don't have 
weapons, or strength. We have no 
choice but to submit to the Jats. We 
do what the sarpancb tells us. We 
are 500 against their 1,500", said an 
angry youth, when this reporter met 
a group of Harijan lexers in the 
upper storey room of a dingy mud 
house. “They have all the land" 
another said. “They can do what 
they like with it. But we survive on 
their land, what happens to us?” be 
asked. 

Must of the Harijans were ready 
to work with the Jats and others on 
the FFW programme, purely out of 
self-interest, but were being preven¬ 
ted from doing so. The Harijans have 
dnother explanation for Jiat hostility. 
Since most of them voted for the 
Janata candidate Balwant Rai Tayal 
in the recent midterm poll, and the 
Jats supported the Lok Dal candi¬ 
date CJiandrawati, and both lost, the 
Jats are taking it out on the Hari¬ 
jans fm* not having supported their 
candidate. Bans! Lai was elected, 
they think, on Harijan support. 

According to a “Quick evaluation 
study of the Food for Work Pro¬ 
gramme” (August — October, 1979) 
by the Programme Evaluation Orga¬ 
nisation of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, “it is found that only in five 
districts (in the country) namely 
Guntur (Andhra Pradesh), Bhojpur 
(Bihar), Bhandara and Nasik (Maha¬ 
rashtra) and Burdwan ^'^est Bengal), 
there is some system . registration 
of labourers. In the rest of the dis¬ 
tricts, it is learnt that those who 
offer work are employed on the vari¬ 
ous iMogranimes. It was also repor¬ 
ted that the Panchayat Samitis at 
the village level do not find any sig¬ 
nificant difficulty in getting labou¬ 
rers. There is also no system under 
which any preference is given to the 
poorer sections like the landless 
labourers, small farmers, marginal 
farmers, scheduled castes and sche¬ 
duled tribes.” The report itself pin¬ 
points Bhiwani district for difficul¬ 
ties in implementing the project, 
though it does not mention the pre¬ 
cise nature of these difficulties. The 
fact is, they are essentially soda], 
not administrative. 


Figures on the FFW scheme rela¬ 
ting to ^ whMe of Bbiwanl indi¬ 
cate that It is benefiting the wrong 
people. Of 40 beaefidaries interview¬ 
ed ui tl» district, six persons were 
cultivators, six agricultural labourers 
hhe neediest section) and 24 non- 
agricultural labourers. 

Asked to comment on the report’s 
findings about his district, the DC, 
Bhiwani, Mr Chander Singh took the 
PEO report in his hands and read 
it closely. “They have not spedfied 
what exactly the difficulties fure,” he 
said slowly. “As far as my itotrict is 
concerned. I think the major prob¬ 
lem is that we have less overseers, 
that is section officers or junior en¬ 
gineers. We have already requested 
the State Government to help us in 
this regard. More section, offioere 
and engineers are now to be recrui¬ 
ted through the PCS examination, 
the Government has assured us. 
Since this is a drought affected dis¬ 
trict the demand for the FFW pro¬ 
gramme is high—about 6,500 metric 
tonnes of wheat. The programme 
has had a good effect on prices. The 
issue price of wheat has stabilised 
at Rs 137 per quintal, whereas it 
used to be as high as 140 to be¬ 
fore.” Asked about the caste friction, 
he said:. “As soon as we heard about 
ft, we took action. I do not think 
there is any trouble now. The camels 
and bullocks have been withdrawn, 
and so has the fine of Rs 25." 

When told that the situation in 
the village continued to be tense, 
and could only improve if a senior 
officer were ported there for some 
time, Mr Singh disagreed. “That 
will not help. If caste feelings 
exist, they cannot be removed by 
porting officers. In any case, the 
trouble is over.” The fact is, most 
Harijans were still not working be¬ 
cause they were being threatened, 
overtly and covertly. 

Even when the Harijans. worked 
under the scheme, their daily needs 
were hardly met, they .complain. 
They would be employed only for 
five or six days in a month, and 
spend the rest of the time working 
on the Jats’ plots. The quantity of 
wheat t^y obtained from a day’s 
work—six kg—^was never enough to 
stock them for the whole month; a 
Harijan family of four needs roughly 
four maunds of wheat per month. 
Even with this, a Harijan family 
survives on two meals of onion, rotis 
and pickle every day. 

“None of us 'mows how much 
wheat is brought from Bawani 
Kbera, the block headquarters. It 
comes to the sarpanchi, and he 
keeps it where he wants. Now only 
the Jats are working on the sites. 
They get all the wheat, while we 
Starve,” said an angry Hariian. 
"Even the moneylenders do not give 
us any money.” he added loudly. The 
resentment continues, but few of 
them evpect tbe district officials to 
take any action. Most of the Hari¬ 
jans have given up th4 FFW pro¬ 
gramme for a Jat showpiece and 
r^gn^ themselves to what they 
call "our fat©’’. 

NIRM,AL MURA, Bhiwani 



Your fridge. Air Conditioner and TV 
need the Keltron Voltage StabiliMr 
protection right now. Postpone 
your purchase even for a day and 
you might ertd up paying a heavy 
bill lor repairing a burnt-out 
equipment. 
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The seven^day solution 


Cat'ZX 


Going abroad? If you’re not 
too sure about where the 
Sun Temple is, or who 
Sher Shah was, or when 
the. Carnatic Wars were 
fought, don’t lose any 
sleep over it. All is not 
yet lost. If you feel that you 
will nqt be able to answer 
queries on India from your 
foreign hosts, just take a 
walk down to the Indian 
Council of Cultural Re¬ 
search and enrol yourself in 
the week-long courses it runs 
for people intending to take 
a trip across India’s borders. 
."Indians going abroad are 
auite ignorant about their 
own culture,’’ Jainail Ahmed 
Klian told Sauinitra Baner- 
jee in Delhi. Khan, who is 
the programme officer in 
charge of the cxiurse for 
Indians going abroad, added, 
“You’d be surprised, but 
even technocrats. Govern¬ 
ment servants and academi 
dans Arc' included’’. 

The idea behind the course 
originated from complaints 


from, various Indian enibas- 
aies abroad that Indians 
who travelled outside the 
country had a remarkablyi 
scant knowledge about tbeir^ 
own culture. The embassy 
officials added that this was 
a constant source of embar¬ 
rassment in view of the 
number of queries made by 
foreigners wanting to know 
about India. The course be 
ing run by the ICCR is ex¬ 
pected to give Indians going 
abroad a basic idea of the 
fundamentals of Indian cul¬ 
ture. The course will touch 
on classical music, daqcc 
and even India’s foreign po- 
Ucy, to clear away all the 
cobwebs. “Some people know 
that Kathakaii is a dance 
form, but you ask them to 
elaborate on that and they 
arc lost,’’ said Khan. The 
course will be conducted by 
experts in various fields and' 
will include demonstrations, 
especially of dance forms. In. 
addition, the course will be 
free of cost. Any takers? 





Vijay Raj is perhaps the on¬ 
ly “private eye for social 
justice’’ in Bombay. You 
wouldn’t think so, though. 
His chamber consists of a 
tiny room in a chawl outside 
Bomba.Y’s KEM Hospital and 
two-thirds of the room is 
cordoned off as his living 
quarters. 

Raj began his career as a 
self-appointed protector of 
people’s rights with Acharya 
Atre’s “anti-goonda squad’’. 
At the time he shared the 
number two spot with none 
less than Datta Samant. “We 
struck terror in the hearts 
of every goonda in Bombay. 
You know, all we had to do 
was put an advertisement In 
Atro’s Maratha, saying that 
we were protecting a certain 
festival and there would not 
even be even a breath of 
goondaism’’. 

All injustice is grist to his 


I mill. “I have a simple mod¬ 
us operand!. 1 write letters 
I to the Press and get as 
much coverage in the local 
Press as I can. Then I send 
every letter pubh'shed to 
the authorities concerned. It 
has worked, believe me,’’ 
He has operated outside the 
Maharashtra border only 
once, when he cradted a lar¬ 
ge textiles racket in Bihar. 
When he eventually corner¬ 
ed the kingpin and took him 
to the police, he says, "They 
offered him a chair while I 
kept standing : they were so 
scaped of him. But I didn’t 
let them release him, and 
Insisted that they report his 
arrest in writing. That’s the 
secret of getting these peo¬ 
ple’’. One sure indication 
that his influence is grow¬ 
ing steadily is the number 
of people who come to seek 
his help. 


He had grown weary of the 
forest, so on Sunday, March 
2 he decided to go and in¬ 
spect the world around him. 
He was a fully-grown leopard 
whose wandering brought 
him to the city of Calicut, 
where he climbed a tall co¬ 
conut tree to get a belter 
view of his new surround¬ 
ings. Even while be sat 
atop the tree a knot of arm- 
od policemen and curious 


I bystanders formed below 
Forest officials appeared a 
I well, and tried to bring bin 
down to trap him, but gav 
up after ten hours of tryin, 
in vain. The police then tool 
over and shot down the hi 
cat. T. Narayanan, the chic 
photographer of the Malt 
yalam Manorama capture 
the moment as the leopar 
tumbled out of the tre< 
dead below. 


Gill's will lie done 


Russian schools do ^nut boast 
of cricket fields like those 
at Eton and the English be¬ 
lieve, for some strange rea¬ 
son, that all Marxist “fail¬ 
ings” spring from this alone. 
Well, cricket is a game for 
gentlemen and recently in 
picturesque Gou, the Press 
and the Administration 
agreed to play a friendly 
cricket match to sort out a 
mutual problem. Goan news¬ 
men gsserted that they had 
a right to information and 
could approach anybody 
connected with the Govern-i 
ment, be it a clerk or a 
gazetted officer. The Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor, Pratap Singh Gill 


di'- ’grecd; he said that onlj 
the Chief Secretary conk 
be approached for official in 
formation. A minor misun 
derstanding thus cropped u| 
and Gill hit upon the idee 
of playing a cricket mate? 
to sort out the issue. Sc 
the two teams, the repor 
ters’ eleven and the Lt. Gov¬ 
ernor’s eleven met on ' th« 
cricket green. The journn 
lists lost but sportingly aco 
epted the Lt. Goveraor’s 
stand on access to official 
information. Though they 
lost the match, the news¬ 
men, we presume, must 
have gathered suffident 
"prohibited" information. 












Gold shoulder 


It was an ordinary run-of* 
ue*ini|I day at the construe* 
tion site. Labourers went 
about their excavation in 
the Cbiengm^i-oug Hills, 
uphal, as they normally 
did. Suddenly the pickaxe of 
one of them struck some¬ 
thing hard with a clang and 
some of the others looked 
curicusly in his direction. 
The pick swung again and 
the sound was repeated. 
Convinced that there was 
something under the earth, 
the labourers started dig¬ 
ging for whatever it was 
with their hands lest they 
damage it. Slowly it became 


Time of his Life 


visible. There was no glint of 
precious stones; it was no 
ordinary metal image of a 

g od. The labourers looked a 
ttle disappointed, but there 
was more in store for them. 
In addition to some more 
metal Images there appear¬ 
ed a beautiful goMen 
image weighing about a kilo¬ 
gram. The news spread ra¬ 
pidly and the site was in¬ 
stantly surrounded by crowds 
from the villages nearby, 
who claimed collective own¬ 
ership of the statuette. It 
was their old village deity, 
they insisted, which had 
somehow been misplaced. 


Cooking Captain 
Cook*s goose 


Was Ca^ain Cook really the 
first r&an to wade through the 
surf that washed the shores 
of Australia ? According to 
Captain U. Shankar Rao, it 
is quite likely that he was 
uot. Though it is generally 
accepted that Cook’s men 
discovered the land that wc 
) know today as Down Under, 
Captain Rao feels that he 
might really have been 
beaten to it. The Captain, 
who is the honorary curator 
of the National Maritime 
museum in Bombay, has a 
theory that Australia was 
discovered by Tamilians 
long before 1770, the yea.' 
when Cook and his men 


planted the Union Jack on 
the soil of the new land. 
The reason ? An Indian 
wreck was discovered oil 
the coast of New Zealand in 
1836. The vessel was the 
Mahad^baksh, while the 
ship’s beli had Tamil ins¬ 
criptions on it. This bell is 
currently on display at the 
Dominican Museum in New 
Zealand, and a photograph 
of the bell was displayed at 
an exhibition which opened in 
Bombay on March 14. Cap¬ 
tain Rao feels that in view 
of the early maritime activi¬ 
ties of the Tamils, it is on 
thi^ cards that Cook, in fact, 
was second in line. 


What does Dom Moraes 
feel about the furore over 
his book Bombay, produced 
by Time-Life Publications? 
"I’m frankly surprised at 
the amount of publicity this 
book seems to be getting. 
It’s really quite out of pro¬ 
portion to the sort of book 
ii is and the kind of func¬ 
tion it is supposed to fulfil." 
The first copies of the book, 
the latest in the Time-Life 
•ertes on great cities, had 
hardly landed on Indian 
shores when they were im 
pounded by Indian Customs. 
The reasons were threefold: 
firstly there was a photo¬ 
graph of a corpse being 
taken to a Parsee Tower of 
Silence; secondly, there was 
a nude photograph of the 
deity Parvatl; thirdly, Kama- 
lipura—Bombay’s largest red 
light area—had been written 
about. 

To the charge that, these 
days it seems to have be¬ 
come traditional for Indians 
to turn Into self-styled ex¬ 
patriates and deliver hyste¬ 


rical tirades against their 
homeland, Moraes has a 
very matter-of-fact answer. 
"You can hardly call many 
of us Indians in the true 
sense. Nirad Chaudhry is 
thoroughly Edwardian in 
both his writing style and 
thoughts. Vidya (Naipaul) I 
and I arc something like his¬ 
torical. accidents*' 

What does he feel about his 
book? "Bombay is easily the 
most Unsatisfying book I 
have ever written. There 
were twb. editors, who were 
nice people. But behind 
them there were ten other 
editors and ten probe re¬ 
searchers, out of whom only 
two had ever been to India. 
They have rewritten almost 
half the book; this Is the 
first time I have experienc¬ 
ed having written a book 
that wasn’t mine. But that is 
their house style, so one can¬ 
not complain.” No wonder 
the title page carries the 
legend “Bombay—bv Dom 
Moraes and the editors of 
Time-Lifis books". 


The anopheles lives 


For those who cannot sleep 
at night because of the irri¬ 
tating hum of an errant mos 
quito, there is hope yet. Pro¬ 
vided you live in Calcutta, 
though. The Health Ministry 
has purdiased a Rs 5 lakh 
"fogging” ma(diine in order 
to eradicate the mosquito 


menace in the city. But 
don’t start celebrating yet. 
That’s only the good news. 
The bad news is that the 
machine is diesel-powered. 
And you know what that me-1 
ans: no diesel, no eradicati¬ 
on. And plenty of mosquito¬ 
es; 


Island in the hay—hut whose 


There were no eurekas for 
this island, but there should 
have been. There was quite 
a flutter in West Bengal 
when the Anaryiabazar 
• Patrilui published a photo- 
to'aph of the island with 
the Indian tricolour waving 
in the breeze. The island, 
called Purbasha, was first 
noticed by the Naval Hydro- 
graphic Survey in 1975 and 
the Central Government 
promptly requested the 
West Bengal Government to 
claim it, which was done on 
September 16, 1975. The 
island, which is situated off 
the Sunderbans in the Bay 
of Ben(ial, is a 17-hour 
launch journey from Cann- 

Border Security Foros per- 
onnel visited the island in 
877 and erected a plaque 
on which there was an 
Indian’ flag and a map ot 





India showing the island. 
And there, apparently, lies 
the rub, since Bangladesh 
has also claimed the island 
as its own. Purbasha, which 
has a total area of 264 
square kilometres is mostly 
submerged and only about 2 
square kilometres are visi¬ 


ble. The West Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment, however, has al¬ 
ready .gone about planting 
vasuarina trees. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, when State Gov¬ 
ernment officials visited the 
island recently, the only in¬ 
habitant they saw was a cro- 
txxUle basking in the sun. 


Everything 
in a name 

One moment no one had 
even heard of them, the next 
they were signing autogra¬ 
phs. A uew genecatiod of 
Tamil film oirectors and 
stars had arisen, as if over j 
night. And it seems as if' 
they have it in them, re¬ 
ports Arthur Pais, to make 
the bigtime. Notwithstand¬ 
ing some of their names, that 
is. One of them, the son of 
the late Bhim Singh, is call¬ 
ed Lenin. Despite the fact 
that his maiden film flopp¬ 
ed, hg wants to continue as 
a director. There’s even 
someone else called—^believe 
it or not—Socrates, and as 
if that’s not enough, we also 
have someone who answers 
to the name of Sai Baba. 
How long is it going to be 
before we have a Jesus and 
I a Muhammad Ali ? 








THE WORLD 


Cruel sea 


Windfall 



> On January 24, 1978 Cos¬ 
mos 954, a Russian nuclear- 
powered satellite used for 
maritime surveillance, burnt 
its way through the earth’s 
atmosphere over Canada’s 
North West Territories. The 
Canadian authorities started 
searching for the debris over 
an area 500 miles by 35 miles 
and found six beryllium 
cylinders, 41 beryllium rods 
and more than 4,000 radio¬ 
active particles. Now the 
Canadian unthurities have 
claimed an astronomical .S; 


I 6,026,083.56 trom the Rus- 
1 sians to cover the cost in¬ 
curred by Government de¬ 
partments. Though Cana¬ 
dian officials were pleased 
with the progress of their 
talks with the Russians, it is 
not knpwn if they will pay 
up. Discussions will resume 
in June failing which the 
Canadians stiH have nothing 
to worry about. Under a 
1972 convention there is a 
provision to take the claim 
to the United Nations arbi¬ 
tration commission. 


Who would dream of kill¬ 
ing a dolphin, the friendliest 
of sea animals? Not man, 
surely when history Is re¬ 
plete with instances of how 
dolphins have saved human 
lives. The dolphin also is 
on unusual animal in that it 
has a very large brain and 
Is very intelligent. Science 
has not found out all it can 
about this creature whose 
playful somersaults breaking 
the sun-kissed expanses _ of 
teas around ships bring 
happiness to the hearts of 
lonely seamen. A llritish 
scientist has given up his 
job and along with his wife, 
is tracing a particular dol¬ 
phin around the world. They 


easily recognise each other 
on ^anoe meetings after 
hundreds of miles. But 
fishermen in Japan’s Iki 
Island view the dolphins 
differently. They say that 
dolphins eat the fish and 
deprive them ot their liveli 
hood. An American natura¬ 
list, Dexter Cate, has fallen 
foul of Japanese law by re¬ 
leasing 300 dolphins trap¬ 
ped for killing. The World 
Wildlife Fund has protested. 
■The dolphin is not an en¬ 
dangered species but it is so 
unusual. And Japan isn’t 
poor India. Its Government 
surely can do something for 
the fishermen instead ot 
looking the other way. 


Helipad 


Balance of trade 

{IHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM Westerg States, who uphold 

I human rights, keep on play- 

I ing their games. The non- 

aligned nations wanted 
Western States in the UN 
Rights body drop 
a resolution expressing offi-| 
■ cial concern at the treat- 

L ^|F meat of the Soviet scientist, 

flk ISH The Russians in turn with- 

drew a draft resolution which 
accused Britain of violating 
human rights by the “killing 
of peaceful citizens by British 
j soldiers’’ in Northern Ireland. 

. I When the delegate from Peru 

' iiaid that the goings-on in the 

L*, Jt^^'^iiuNHRC headquarters in 

Geneva were **a trade-off be- 

- tween the two super powers’’ 

Russian dissident Nnbel the chief U.S dih-gatc, 
laureate, Andrei Sakharov, Jerome Shestack said: 
languishes in exile, llis wife, “There was no such trade- 
Yelena Bonner, continues to off. That is just nonsense, 
raise her voire against con- We did not trade-off an Irish 
tinuing oppression by the resolution for the Sakharov 
Soviet Government. And the resolution’’. 


Big busincssnKm in Dallas. 
USA are fighting each other, 
not over big business but a 
fam^ helipad. A millionaire 
electronics magnate, Mr H. 
Ross Perot of the Electronic 
Data Systems Incorporated 
wants to build a helipad out¬ 
side his palatial Dallas man¬ 
sion. His desire ; to be flown 
to offioi everyday by heli¬ 
copter. The reasons arc 
purely for personal security.] 
a matter of grave ooncem. 

The trouble about his per¬ 
sonal safety started about a 
year ago. Mr Perot, an ex- 
Marine had sent his own 
private commando to rescue 
two of his senior executives 
from Iran. After the suc¬ 
cessful rescue the Governor 
of Texas, inspired by his re- 
■ourcefulness, appointed him 
head of a citizens’ task force 


on drug abuse. The job is 
dangerous and Mr Perot’s 
friends believe his life is in 
danger. The narcotics under¬ 
world would surely avenge 
any action by Perot’.s task 
force. Perhaps in deference 
to his friends’ wishes, the 
millionaire applied to the 
City Plan Commission for 
permission to build a helipad 
outside his house. His neigh¬ 
bours, also rich and influen¬ 
tial, fear that a single bul¬ 
let from a gunman might 
bring Perot and his heli¬ 
copter down on their beauti¬ 
ful and expensive gardens. 
So that protested. Perot 
continues to travel to work 
by car everyday. The most 
the millionaire’s neighbours 
can do is offer a word of 
advice : Travel by an armour 
ed car. 


Booze 
won’t lose 

Prohibition in Scotland ? 
Impossible, vet true. The 
Scottish village of Findochty 
had closed down its last pub 
tametime in the 1920s. The 
fishermen’s wives protested 
against their husbands im¬ 
bibing liquor. David Macken¬ 
zie, u grocer, revived the con- 
trover.s.y when he applied for 
permission to open a liquor 
shop. The district council 
dedded to end the contro¬ 
versy and conducted a postal 
referendum In which over 
65 per cent of the electorate 
voted. The result 463 people 
wanted their village to be 
■wet, 283—most of them furi¬ 
ous housewives — did not 


Q.E.D. 


The Chinese firmly believe 
in catching’em young. As 
soon as a child starts going 
to school, when he is six-and- 
a-half years old, arithmetic 
is one of the subjects taught 
to them with utmost care. 
Sums like (720 X 22) plus 
(720 x 34) are Q. E. D. Chil¬ 
dren are not made into pro¬ 
digies in primary schools but 
the teachers put in a lot of 
hard worjc, following old- 
fashioned teaching methods; 
“chalk, talk and chanting of 
tables’’ are pupils’ way of 
learning. It is not surpri¬ 
sing, therefore, to find that 
a large number of kids easily 
answer complex arithmetical 
problems in China. 
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Dying 
to win 

Seen the film Coma? If 
jrou have, don't be surprised 
that a hospital in the Ameri¬ 
can gambling city Las Vegas 
has a nurse who faces charges 
of achially subtly murdering 
patients. The reason, aptly 
enough in Las Vegas, is an 
astonishing racket in betting 
over when the patients would 
die. A nurse alleged to have 
been involved was being 
questioned on suspicion 
that she may have hasten¬ 
ed the patients’ deaths 
to win her bets. Several 
members of the staff of the 
private Sunrise Hospital have 
been suspended following tiie 
allegations, the hospital's 
administrator David Brand- 
aess said. The inquiry is 
being jointly conducted by 
the hospital authorities, 
police and members of the 
local prosecutor's staff. The 
Lun V eqas neinew in a copy¬ 
righted story quoted reliable' 
aonroes to say that six peopl(> 
bad died in Ihe process, in¬ 
cluding a nursing supendsor 
in the hospital’s Intensive 
Care Unit. The allegations 
are that life-supporting 
equipment in the unit which 
has ten beds were tampered 
with. The money for the 
bets was contained in an 
envelope kept for the win- 


Mishing Misha 



Stanford Bium was a great 
friend of Misha, the mascot 
for the 1980 Moscow Games. 
He was a happy man till only 
a few days ago when his 
Image Factories Sports In¬ 
corporated, Los Angeles, 
USA owned the production 
and selling rights on all pro¬ 
ducts including Misha to 
promote the Games. Now 


Misha is in limbo following 
the Olympic dispute. Prior to 
the "boycott or not to boy¬ 
cott" crisis, Misha was one of 
the hottest selling items. 
Now the boom is over. 
Thanks to President Jimmy 
Carter who asked American 
companies on March 13 to 
•top exporting items for the 
Games which include souve¬ 


nirs, drinks, etc. US tom* 
panics will thereby lose 15 
to 20 million dollars. Prior 
to this, the ban on the ex¬ 
port of goods was voluntary. 
Now Mr. Carter has 
asked his Commerce Depart¬ 
ment secretary, Philip Kultz- 
nick, to encourage American 
companies to honour the 
voluntary product ban. 



This chess grandmaster 
story reeks of hate. Tigran 
Petrosian and Victor Korch¬ 
noi grew up hating each 
other and they still cannot 
hide it. On March 7, a day 
before the candidates tourna¬ 
ment opened in Velden, Aus¬ 
tria, Korchnoi, who defected 
from the Soviet Union, said 
be v;as meeting Petrosia 
"with great displeasure". He 
confessed he liked to play 


chess "but not against Petro¬ 
sian". And the organisers 
have been adding fuel to the 
fire. Said organiser Franz 
Hoelzl: “We have done 
everything to avoid pro¬ 
blems”. In their overenthu¬ 
siasm a wooden board was 
put under the chess table so 
that the toes of the two 
Grandmasters did not touch. 
Identical rooms were also 
built to avoid discrimination. 


Striking lessons 


“How to disrupt your 
sdiuol In six .easy lessons" 
was the name of a course 
which nearly 100 students 
aged between 12 and 18 un¬ 
derwent. The two-day course 
started on March 8 in a Poly¬ 
technic in central London. 
It imparted the rudiments of 
revolution, socialism and the 
efficacy of terrorism. The 


course was organised by the 
youth body of the left-wing 
Socialist Workers Party, Red 
Rebel, as part of a pro- 

S ramme of the National 
Inion of School Students. 
(NUSU). NUSU chairman. 
Hardy Desai .is advising stu¬ 
dents on how to organise 
strikes and undermine tea¬ 
chers’ authority. 



























Basic to a beautiful bathroom! 

Neycer’s exclusive range of designs and colours- 
and your exclusive touch 


i—'Lf 


JH 









(iracious homes not only in 
India but overseas as well, use 
Neyeer’s lovely and durable 
collection to adsaniage. 

For your bathroom, loo, choose 
nothing less than Neycer. Add 
a personal touch with your 
own decorating ideas - attractive 
accessories, clever lighting, 
fresh flowers, foliage plants. 

The Neycer range and 
your imagination ^1^ 

produce truly 
exclusive results' 


;»,F 


Beauty in your bathroom 
Beauty that Jasts 
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VARIETY! 


chess 


Berfli (Black) 



PotHkm altar Blaek'a fMA mova 

Accurate calculation 
THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT held 
In Dortmund last spring proved to be yet 
another Success for our most recent grand¬ 
master John Nunn John took third niace 
with a score of 7| out of 11. a point behind 
Qeprgadxe (Soviet Union), the tournament 
winner, but one and a half points clear of 
the rest of the field which Included Tony 
Miles, Admittedly, Dortmund was not one of 
Tony's better tournaments, but this can in 
no way detract tram the merit of John’s 
performance which, in conjunction with his 
consistently good play throughout the past 
year, must firmly establish him among the 
top three players in the country 
John's strength lies undoubtedly in his 
ability to calculate concrete variations with 
both depth and accuracy, -and this makes 
him a very dangerous opponent when on 
the attack But. as the following game 
shows, his accurate calculation can also be 
of great help to him :n defence. Faced with a 
speculative but very dangerous rook sac¬ 
rifice. John finds the right move at every 
turn and finally consolidates with his extra 
material 

White Nunn Black Borik (W. Germany) 
Dortmund 1979. Sicilian Defence. Svoshin 
kov Variation 

1. P—K4, P—OB4; 2. N—KBS, N—QB3; 3. 
P-04, .P a P; 4. N X P, N—B3; S. N—083. 
P—K4; 6. N(4)—N8, P-OS; 7. 8—NS, 
P—OR3; I. N—R3. P—N4; 9. N—OB John 
has been playing the piece seerlfice 9 
BxN. PxB. 10 N- 05 P. -B4, 11 BxPI'^. 
PxB, 17 NxPwith success recently, but 
no doubt his opponent knew this and was 
well prepared to meet it 
9. . . B—K2; 10. BxN, BxB: II P—063, 
B—N4; 13. N—B2. H—ONI; Anticipating 
the thrust P--OR4. but still I prefer the 
simple 17 .0-0 

13. P^R4. PxP: 14. N(2)—N4I An impor¬ 
tant finesse Now White has prospects of 
Winning back both QRP's 

14. . . NxN; 15. NxN. 0—017 Black is 
virtually committed to this sacrifice, as he 
would otherwise loss his queenside pawns 
without compensation, eg. 15 O—N3,16 
Qx'RP+ B—02. 17 QxP 

19. N—B9. 0-N3; 17. NxR, OxNPI The 
only consistent follow-up Now White must 
be careful 

18 B—K2I Not 18. B—03? Ox Pi 19 
K—K2, B—N5+ 20. P—B3. RxN, 21. PxB. 
R—N7 I- 22 K—81, R—07, and Black has a 
winning attack 

19... O X P I- 19. K—B|, B—K3, (OIAORAM) 
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20. P—KR4I A winning move. On 20.. N x P 
Black still has sxcellent countarplay with 
20 B—N8;21 Q—N1. B—B7; 22. O—R2. 
S—N6. and if 23. Q—B3, fl—OBI; threaten¬ 
ing 8—B8I 

20. . . B- R3; Now 20. B—N6 would be 

mat by U H—KR3I 

21. Nx RP, P—RS; Still 21 . . B—NO la met 
by 22. R--KR3I 

32. P~N3, P—R7; 23. K—N2 With hit king 
now secure White can easily exploit hie 
extra rook. 

23.. . B—07:24. O—R4. O—N7; 28. N—B7, 
B-NS; 28. O-NS, B—BS; 27. B-B4I 
B—CM; 28. KR—KB1; Resigns Black hoa 
run out of ammunition. If 28. . . BxB: 29. 
O X B, B X BP then simply 30. R x RP 

Romoval of th* linchpin 

White. Adorjen. Black. Portisch. 

Hungarian Championship, 1976 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P—K4, P—QB4; 2. N—KB3, P—03; 3. 
P—04. P X P. 4. N X P. N—KB3; 8. N—083, 
P~OR3; 8 . B~K2. R-4<4. 7. N—N3, B—K2, 
8. 0—0. B—K3: 9. P—B4. O—B2; 10. 
P—OH4. ON—02: 11. K—R1. 0—0, 12. 
B—K3. P X P; 13. R X P. N—K4, 14. N—04. 
OH—Q1. 16. N— B6, B X N; 16. R X B. O—B1. 
17. O—Kai. O—K3. 16. R—01. R—81. 10. 
B—04, B—Q1.20. P—R3, R—B3; 21. B x N. 
PxB: 22. R—05. NxP. White reelgne 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THIS DEAL from the match between Israel 
and France in Lausanne was a worthy can¬ 
didate tor the Bols Brilliancy Prize 


Dealer, West Game alt 


A K S 7 e 4 
B 9 S 4 3 
♦ 10 9 
*06 


* O J 5 
B A K 2 
9 A a 5 

* A K 10 S 

N 

W E 

S 

* A 

B Q 10 
907643 
« J 4 3 2 


* 10 9 3 2 
B J 8 7 6 
9 K J 
*987 


The French played in 3NT, but the Israeli 
pair bid to Six Diamonds as follows 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

Fryd- 

Shofet 

rich 

2NT 

39 

3NT 

4NT 

5* 

59 

5NT 

69 

N^ 


So far as I know, 4NT was Blackwood and 
the response indicated three Aces West le<l 
9 10 

The obvious play is to let the opponents 
win their trump trick, then try to drop the 
Queen at dubs in two rounds, with the 
ruftmg finesse in spades as a second 
chance If this comes oil one club can be 
discarded bn the third heart and one on 
* 2 

Sholel followed a stronger line. He went 
up with 9 A. cashed * A and took three 
rounds ol hearts, discarding a club He 
rutted a spade, crossed to * A. and ruffed 
dummy s last spade. Then ha led a low 
diamond from hand, trusting the trumps to 
be 2-2 When East won the' Hck with 9 K he 
had no good return 

The inference concerning the trump suit 
was reasonably safe, because Waal was 
unlikely to have lad a bare tO of diamonds. 
Such a lead is too likely to solve a problem 
tor a declarer who may hold, tor example, 


K J X X X X oppoeita A x x 
'Rie declarer wee unlucky, I tael, in tha 
sense that any straightforward line of play - 
even the simple finesse in clubs - also wins 
the contract. Had tha cards bean dillarantly 
divided. East holding * O x x. South's play 
might have made a bigger impression on 
'the jury. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



THE ATTRACTIVE portrait of the BaouM 

J jirl on 'thia 10-centlmes stamp from the 
vory Coaat is typical of the designs chosen 
for bench colonial iaeuea during tha1930a. 
There were well over a thousand different 
etemps for the 24 colonies end because 
their face value was so low (a French can-, 
lime was than worth only about one- 
fiftieth of a penny), the stamps could easily 
be included In cheap packets, so that they 
must have tempted many youngsters Into 
becoming philatelists. The Ivory Coast 
series comprised 41 stamps, ranging from 
1 -centime to 20-francs, in four designs 





A PIECE of drIM-viretve tapestry similar to 
British sampler-work ie leatunMl on * 
kronor stampa recently added to the Swed- 
lah definitive s e rl ea. Popular during the 18th 
and early IBIh oenlurlee, particularly as 
wall-hangings In Swsdlsh farmhousss, the 
lopeslrias ware large end elaborate, so that 
th«v were often ineluded in the trouseeaux 
of well-to-do farmers' daughters. The exam¬ 
ple on the stomp Is from a tspastry woven in 
the southern province of Scania about 1860 
and measuring about B metres by 2. Like 
moat modem Swedish iasuee. the new 
stompo ore Intsndsd lor sals from rolls, not 
s h e et s, and so are perforels only on two 

C. W. HILL 
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his India 



MORADABAU; A Rampur citizco 
applied for two litres of kerosene to 
set his house ablaze and got the per¬ 
mit to do so. Mr Gian Singh narrated 
hLs story while talking to reporters 
on the inaitunctioning of District 
Supply oflicc, Rainpur. He said he 
applied for the peimit and the DSO. 
without reading the application, sane 
tioned it and the clerk prepared the. 
permit, lie said he had done so when 
the DSO bad told him that he could 
get the kcrasenc nut as fuel but for 
setting hLs house ablaze — Northern 
India Folrika ^Ajai Mchrotra, Allaha¬ 
bad) 

DELHI: The moderation committee 
of the department of romnierce of 
Delhi university “moderated” tho 
marks of candidates with the rc-sult 
that the daughter ol a member of the 
committee beramc the topper. Thi» 
rase generated much heat when it 
was discussed for ovct two hours at a 
meeting of the academic council 
What surprisixi and angered the 
cmuncil members wa.s the fact that the 
loppi'r in the M.Phil cour.se of the 
commerce department, daughter of a 
reader of the department and mem 
ber of the moderation cuiiiinilte;'. 
ended with more than 100 per cent 
marks Apparently the marks were 
given in terms of points and the high¬ 
est number which could be given was 
seven, but the mcwleration committee 
in its over-zealousness gave her more 
than seven point.s -- The Sunday 
Statesman (A. Ralaram, Mew Delhi) 


HALEM: A man named Sasanka 
Sekhar Chakravarty, a vendor without 
licence of Biswanath Charali. was 
found selling so-called “Oxygen tab¬ 
lets” in a local market here at Rs 1.50 
each prior to the day of solar eclipse. 
This was detected by Dr R. Das of 
Kauripathar state dispensary. He was 
handed over to the local police. The 
man was arrested and sent for trial 
according to police — Assam Tribune 
(Bubul Kumar Mahanta. Jorhat) 

JAIPUB: A 62-year-old Rajput wo¬ 
man, Mrs Sona Kanwar, performed 
“Sati” on the funeral pyre of her 
husband on February 29 last at vil 
lage Neemdl Kotharia in Nagpur dis 
tnct, according to a report. Mother 
of seven, the woman sat on the pyre 
taking the dead body of her husband 
Sugan Singh on her lap and lit the 
lire herself repeating the age old 
Rajput tradition of “Sati” in presence 
of hundreds of villagers. Police got 
the information only after everything 
was over. According to the report, 
people from distant villages are pour¬ 
ing in at the place, where she per¬ 
formed “Sati ”—Amrita Bazar Palrika 
iKajal Kumar Chakrabarty, Calcutta) 

BANGALORE: A IS-year-old buy has 
been arre-sted by the city police tor 
allegedly attempting to rape a 29-.vear- 
old housewife, his next door neigh¬ 
bour. Police said tlu- boy, a high 
school <lrup-out entered the woman s 
house on March 5 disguising himself 
with a false beard, goggles and hand 
gloves. When the woman opened the 
dour the boy allegedly told her that 
her husband had been admitted to a 
city hospital following an accident 
and he bad gone there to escort her 
to the hospital. When the suspecting 
housewife, clasely questioned him the 
boy asked for a glass of water and 
then followed hi-r to the kitchen ano 
attempted to rape her, police added 
Her scream brought in a neighbour 
who overpowered the boy. The boy 
had allegedly threatened the man 
with a kitchen knife. Duiing thi- 
.scuffle the talse beard gave away and 
the. woman was shocked to find he 
was none other than the next dooi 
boy, police said — Indian Express 
(Chandra Manoharan, Ootacanumd) 


without comment 

- 1 — 

WHY should not Mr Charan Sinjit 
resign for the sake of unity...; 
am in no way less important thiu 
Charan Singh—Raj Narain ‘ 

SO WHAT ? What differenoJ 
has Mr Ram’s exit made to the 
Party ? —^Krishan Kant when aide 
ed if the Janata would split affain 

THERE is no indication in the in-, 
terim budget of reversing thd 
policies which were followed b:^ 
earlier Congress, Janata and Lold 
DaJ Governments and which made! 
the rich richer and poor poorer- ! 
Chitta Basu, Forward Blodc MPi 
in the Lok Sabha i 

WK believe in spelling out wbati 
we mean; we don’t hesitate in! 
telling the people the facts—| 
C. M. Stephen on the interim 
budget 

THE average ago for a politiaan 
to stay near Mrs Gandhi vanes 
from one to two .years white 
bureaucrats have lasted for more 
than ten .years— Onlooker 

THE ruling Party bas no occupa¬ 
tion at all except to hover around 
the Prime Minister...If Assam 
cannot be won over, can West 
Bengal be toppled or Keral tam¬ 
ed? —Nikhil Chakravarty inMain- 
.s'l.:'com 

BAHUGUNA did hi? bit the Wa.y 
many other Congres.v (I) leaders 
did to harness the Indira Gandhi 
wave—Mohammad Yunus 

WF, don’t _ care if they like us or 
not. We intend to be respected 
throughout the world — Ronald 
Reagan 

I DON’T know how to interpret 
India'.s reaction to the Soviet in- 
tciventJoui ill Afghanistan. All I 
r,in .s.iv is that you have a very 
long .spoon to eat pooridge with 
the devil —John Mvrdal quoted in 
Debonair 

KISSING on the screen, even it 
projected naturally, cannot be 
taken a.s natural by Indian audi- 
cncp.s, particularly Bengali ones 
I —Sumitra Muklier,iee. upcoming 
I Bengali actress 

IF I don’t go to watch the mat¬ 
ches, 1 will never get to sec him 
—Kavita about her husband, Gun- 
dappa Vishwanath 

FOR the first time, this suppo¬ 
sedly left-wing magazine had an 
editor who had never been to a 
public school, who did not have a 
university degree and who actu¬ 
ally trained as an editor—Bruce 
Page, quoted in Newsweek, on < 
bis appointment in 1978 as editor i 
of New Statesman it 
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dia a&road 


NEW DF.LIU: Sovii't troops have 
brought their drinking habits to Af¬ 
ghanistan but found that the Muslim 
country has few liquor shops and 
fewer bars. Six burly Ru.ssian sol¬ 
diers found a solution by knocking on 
the door of an Indian businessman’s 
Kabul apartment and demanding re¬ 
freshment with the bclp of their wea¬ 
pons, reported a foreign resident on 
his arrival at Delhi airport on Febru¬ 
ary 29. Mr A. C. Rikhie, local finance 


manager ot a West German drug firm, 
was so shaken he had no choice but 
to invite them in. The soldiers put 
down their assault rifles and quaffed 
beer, whiskey and cheese until 6.30 
the next morning. A senior Indian 
diplomat, Mr H. K. Malhotra, was in¬ 
formed of Mr Rikhic’s predicament 
during the night. Mr^ Malhotra call¬ 
ed the Afghan police for help but 
was told no one was available to deal 
with the Russians—r/ie Times of India 


«ti«lion/Ahi Bhutan Malik 










WHEREVER CAN 
BABUJI GO 7 


SOMETIME IN DELHI 


BABU Jagjivan Ham haa kept 
everyoQc guessing ever since be 
quit the Janata Party. Will he 
join the Congress (I) ? Or will h& 
work for a broad-based forum of 
Congressmen opposed to |Mrs 
Gandhi ? It is learnt that Mrs 
Gandhi, without giving any posi¬ 
tive commitments to Babuji, has 
indicated by oertain actions that 
there is room for reconciliation 
between the two leaders. TIk 
P rime Minister's stand on the 
Jaguar deal (she .taid in the Lok. 
Sabha that there was no question 
of an enquiry) is being ttiken by 
many as a concussion to Babuji in 
a bid to win him over. After ail, 
one of the most scathing attacks 
on the Jagur deal was iiiount- 
l>- Vlaiiekiii (iandhi’.s Surya 
apart from, of courstr, the irre¬ 
pressible and highlv innovative 
Mr Rai Narain. 

But .source.s close to Babuji 
doubt whether he would join the 
ruling Party. Differences between 
him and Mrs Gandhi may be sort¬ 
ed out, but younger elements in 
the Party are unlikely to torgel 
the past, they point out. Accord¬ 
ing to some sources, Babuji may 
not at all join the Congress (1). 
Ho may instead try to bring his 
former CFD followers closed to 
the (kingress (U) and wait for 
possible dissensions in the ruling 
Party to strejigthcn his forum of 
Congressmen. Rut .such a plan 
appears impractical. Observers In 
Delhi however feel that when there 
is smoke, the possibilities of a 
fire cannot be immediately ruled 
out. I'or all we know, the ruling 
Party may be toying with the idea 
of otfcring the deputy-chairman¬ 
ship of the Planning Commission 
to Babuji. This post is of Cabi¬ 
net-rank. And the added advan¬ 
tage, from Mrs Gandhi’s point ol 
view, could _ be that Babuji would 
have to resign his Parliamentary 
seat. But there is a snag; it is 
said that Babuji may not be 
happy with deputy-chairmanship 
and may like to bold the post of 
chairman, which is normally held 
by the PM Observers recall that 
before the elections Babuji had 
missed the Congrcss(l) bus by de¬ 
manding much more than what the 
Party, could offer. , , 

Babuji had reportedly wanted the 
Party to ensure that he would be 
made the PM and that Mrs Gandhi 
would not contest the polls. Now 
loo. observers feel, he is aiming 
too high. 




Madhu Oaruiavate 


UNPERSONED 


HAS the Railway Board forgotten 
its Janata Minister? It seems so. 
Pressmen wore astonished to find 
during a meeting with the Rail¬ 
way Miiii.st'T, Kamalapati Tri- 
pathi, that while portraits of all 
Railway MiiiisUrs since 1947 were 
displayed on the wals of the con-* 
fcrence room, Madhu Daudavate's 
portrait was conspicuously missing. 
When this was pointed out to the 
officials, they promised to make 
amends. But the question is whe¬ 
ther it was a mistake or a deli¬ 
berate omission. 


SCO OT ! _ 

HOW should the Union Ministers 
set an example before the nation 
on saving petrol ? By travelling in 
buses Olid scooters of course. This 
suggestion was made by one Cabi¬ 
net Minister, who is known for his 
passion for police escorts, at the 
pn'-budget meeting of the Union 
Cabinet. Ncedles.s to say, this sug¬ 
gestion was greeted by frowns 
rather than amusement. 


HOW has the Congress (U) leader¬ 
ship reacted to the reported move 
of bringing Babuji into the I'arty, 
in case be does not join th Con¬ 
gress (D? The reaction is mixed. 
There Is a big question mark 
about the possibility of Babuji 
carrying on his anti-Mrs Gannhi 
hne for too long. One move Is to 
make him the president of 
AICC(U) in place of Devaraj Urs. 
Another is to ci«atc a post of 
chairman of the Congress (U) 
Parliamentary Party, thereby fa- 
sur.ng that Urs’s presidentship 
and Y. B. Chavan’a post as the 
leader of the CPP (U) are not 
affected. But the move to make 
him the Party president has irked 
some leaders. Karan Singh was 
heard telling some leaders of the 
Congress (U) at the Congress. (U) 
Party heauquarters at 3, Baisina 
Hoad the other <iay: “Why should 
we keep on borrowing prcsid.nts? 
Are there no dynamic leaders 
within the Party?” The reference 
was obviously to Devaraj Urs hav¬ 
ing become the Party chief Mter 
he crossed over from the Con¬ 
gress (I). Meanwhile, the func¬ 
tioning of the AICC(U) offlc» has 
become such that a lot of Partj^ 
men arc in agreement wth 
Dr Karan Singh’s letter to Urs 
that either the AICC(U) office be 
shifted to Bangalore or the presi¬ 
dent should shift his moorings to 


PRESS IGNORED 

A TYPICAL example of the 
couldn’t care-less attitude of the 
Government towards the Press was 
witnessed recently. The budgets 
of 10 stale Governments were pre- 
Bsnted to Parliament but no 
copies were made .'^vaiiabie to the 
Presi The Press Information Bu¬ 
reau which usually distributes such 
documents to reporters jocularly 
remarked that journalists could 
go to each “embassy or high com¬ 
mission” of the stale Governments 
in Delhi and collect the copies 
theinselves. The problem could 
have been easily resolved by giv¬ 
ing tbe reporters a bunch of only 
10 sheets of paper. The budget 
division of the Union Finance 
Ministry had beautifully summed 
up the nuin features of each 
state’s budget on one sheet. But 
then nobody wanted to do this 
simple job. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 










cnimUed walls 

ballads of glory. 


The past is rich 
with legends of 
chivaliy. The loves 
end lives of a 
colourful page of 
history b^on 
from a multitude 
of monuments. 

The pomp and 
pageantry of a 
bygone era comes 
alive. 

An echo in the 
mountains 

KangraFort. 

Suirounded on 
three tides by steep 
diffs, overlooking 
two rivers. A strong¬ 
hold of the Katoch 
Rsias from pre¬ 
historic times, this 
fort lured many a conquerr/r. 

From Mahmud Gazni, Hindu Rajas, 
Jahangir, the British and finally 
the Sikh& From Kangra, Pathankot and 
the Kashmir Valley are easily accessible. 

Citadels of valour 

Chittorgarh. The citadel of Rajput 
valour resounds with legends of bravery 
and sacrifice. Tales of Suttee and 
Jwahar. The palace of heroic Padmini. 
The shrine of the poetess Mirabai. 

Lohagarh. North-west of Bharatpur 
stands this impregrwble fortress with 
unique defences. 



S ava nty «ai« 
tmat io n a of victory 

Oolconda. Built by 
the Raja of Warangal. 
it passed on to the 
Bahmani kings and on 
to the Qutab Sahi 
regime, ft finally fell to 
Aurangzeb after a 10 
year siege. The fort is 
on the outskirts of the 
city of Hyderabad. 

A sultan's pride 
Srirangapstrw. 
Built in the 13th 
century, this fort 
Was scene for the 
last battle of Tipu 
Sultan, Built on a 
river island, the fort 
is washed on both 
sides, by the river 
Kaveri. Colourful 
frescoes on battered 
walls.racreate historic battle scenes. 

In the tinw of Buddha 
Rajgir. This fort built by Ajatasatru, 
a contemporary of Buddha, is the 
country's oldest extant fort. The ruined 
fortifications of the ancient capital of 
Magadh can be seen here. 

Hair to the sun 
Rohtasgarh. Built by the son of 
the legendary Raja Hari^ Chandra, 
who is reputed to have descended 
from the sun. In 1857, it was a 
rallying base for freedonH fighters. 


Silent aonga of s p len d our 
Mandu. Stronghold of the 10th 
century Raja Bhoj. Scene for the 
eternal love story of Baz Bahadur and 
the Hindu singer Roopmati. 

Pratapgarh. Shivaji's stronghold 
for many years, it was the scene of his 
fateful encounter with the Bijapur 
general Afzal Khan. 

Come to a holiday with history. 
You'H find a tot more to oatand 
your stay. 
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Indian Airlines 
has a network of 
62 destinations in 
India plus 7 in the 
six neighbouring 
countries. Conve¬ 
nient connections 
wing you on 
your way in a 
matter of hours. 


jsn 

Indian Airlines 

Contact your traval agant 
and plan your holiday today. 

The Lure 
of the 







moments for Regent King 



Maximum price 

Rs. 3^ for 20 ^ 

Rs. 1.75 for 10 

Local taxes extra. 
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STATUTOar MNUtMlNG; CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 





















ExceRence is the ability to perform weH in all conditions. 


Gem 

refrigerators 
perform best 
even under the 
most hostile 
conditions. 


That's because they 
incorporate the world's 
most advanced and 
perfected Compressor 
that has the lowest heart 
failure rate in the world. 



Food waste is a national loss 

Preserve H. 


Feature for feature 
Gem refrigerators outscoro 
refrigerators made by others. 

Tests prove that Gem refrigerators have 
the lowest cabinel temperatures, even 
uniter adverse outside temperature 
conditions. Some brands of lefrigerators 
do not provide even the minimum 
temperatures essential to preserve 
perishables at test conditions of 43''C - a 
temperature so common in our country. 

Gem's highly advanced Polarsphere 
Compressor technology cools better and 
faster too I At ?7% lower power 
consumption. Withstanding a wider range 
of voltage fluctuations than others. 

The practical design of the Gem crisper 
retains 90^ moisture vs 40% by some 
others, even in the coldest of inside 
temperatures. This keeps vegetables and 
fruits garden fresh longer in a Gem. 

Gem gives you 33% more freezer chest 
storage capacity, constantly lower freezer 
temperatures and 21 % more ice-faster I 



Gem refrigerators hove all other 
features you expect in a first rate 
refrigerator: 

A single piece high impact polystyrene 
liner without ugly metal joints or openings 
through which water can leak into the 
walls and corrode them. No question of 
food contamination too. 

Low conductivity, fibre glass wool 
insulation to prevent moisture from 
condensing on the exterior surface. 

Tough quality control standards to 
ensure technical excellence and fewer 
service calls. 

A range of 5 sizes. Plus 3 sizes of Deep 
Freezers. 

A five year warranty for the hermetically 
sealed-in system and one year for the 
entire refrigerator. 

Prompt atter-salas-service should you 
aver ne^ it. 

See a Gem at your nearest dealer. Today. 


H GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
MERCHANTS LIMITED 

Regd. & Head Office 2/90, Connaught Citcus, 
New OelhMIOOOI. Ph : 343008.343038. 344713. 
Delhi. Bombay. Calcutta, Madras, Bhopal. 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore. Chandigarh. Cuttack. 
Ohanbad. Cochin, Jaipur, Lucknow and Bokato 
Steel City. 
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Top Positions! Not just Success! 

Here is what IAS Toppers say 



" This is 
to acknowledge 
the help I have 
derived from 
your magazine 
in the course 
of my preparation 

for I.A.S. 

.credit for this 

success of mine 
goes to Competition 
Success Review." 
Hruaikesh Panda 
I.A.S. TOPPER 
1978 



" Extremely 
thankful to . 
your magazine 
for my getting 
into I.A.S. 
this year. I, 
being a regular 
reader of 
Competition 
Success Review, 
found it very 
useful." 

Syamal Kumar Sarkar 
n POSITION 
IN I.A.S. 1978 


To Win Top Positions In All Competitive Examinations, 
Read This Month And Every Month 



competition 

review 



IMow Selling Over 1,25,000 Copies Every Month 


SENSATIONAL DOUBLE OFFER 

GET AGIFTOF Rs.59/- 

On th« occasion of crossing tho solo of 1.2S.OOO copies of Competition 
Success Review eveiy month, we offer (i) Sensational discount of Rs 22/ 
on 1 year Subscription piuslii) Books and Diary 1980 81 worth Rs 32/ free 
to the now subscribers of Competition Success Review. General Knowledge 
Today B Competition Success Review Bi Annual. For alt.>rnative oilers 
please road the detail hero. 


FREE 


competition | 

I'MIj-jJ/JiL'ICm 

GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE! 

CMilMa rOOATI 


SINGLE COPY ; Rs. 6.00 


competition 

I R ^TreTeTs trLM rwlew | 


I 81 ANWUAl 1 
SINGLE COPY ; Rst 7.50 


NEWS STAND RATES 


COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TODAY & 
COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW 
BI ANNUAL 1 YEAH Rs 87 


COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW 
& GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TODAY 
1 YEAH -Hs 72 


COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW 
1 YEAH —Rs. 36 


Subscribe Now A Save R$. 22.00/Rs. 17.00/Rs. 8.00 

Available at ail leading news stalls or from 

COMPETITION REVIEW PVT. LTD. 

604, Prabhat Kiran, Rajendra Place. 
New Delhi- 110 008. Ph : 582898 


BOOKS WORTH Rs. 37 

to the subscribers of oil the throe m.iuazmes COMPETITION 
SUCCESS REVIEW, GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TODAY 6 
COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW BI-ANNUAL 1980 
DIARY 1 980’8TR$ 1 ^Z-. Indian Political Oynamics-Rs 15/-. 
General English-Rs. 6/-. Gandhian Thought Rs. 4/- 

BOOKS WORTH Rs. 24 

to the subscribers of both the maqarmes COMPETITION 
SUCCESS REVIEW 6 GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TODAY 
DIARY 1980-81-Rs 12/..General Enqlish Rs 6/-.Prize Win¬ 
ning Essayt-Rs. 6/ 

BOOKS WORTH Rs. 1 8 

to the eubecribors of COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW 
DIARY 1980 8r Rs. 12/-. General Knowledge Today Rs. 6/- 

HURRY / STOCKS LIMITED 

'■■■■BiaaaBiBaaBBiBiaaiaaiaaaai 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON 

Please enrol ms as subscriber for Competition .Success Review 
GenersI Knowledge Today and Competition Success Review Bi Annual at 
a conceitlonal tala of Rs 65 lor one year instead of news stand rate 
of Rs. 17 or Competition Success Review & General Knowledge Today 
el a concessional rats of Rs 55 for one year instead of the regular 
rale of Rs 72 or Competition Success Review at a concessioiul 
rate of Rs 28 for one year instead at legular rate of Rs 36 I have 
sent Rs 65/-. Rs. 55/ . Rs. 28/- by M.O. No. . . . Dated, 

to Compotition Review Pvt. ltd . 604 Prabhat Kiran. Raiindra Place. 
New Oelhi-110 008. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

Kindly add Rs 2/ lor despatch ol tree Books by Recorded Delivery 


II I I 


Valid Until -lo ’sso 


■I I I I I I 


Ptoase write your Nime, Address, State and Pin Code in Capital letters in the apses for communication in M.O. Coupon. 
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Save Precious Water 


Specially-designed 
to function without 
washers, springs 
or glands, Jayson's 
Taps help you save 
every drop of water 
you don't need. 


Today our patented 
Jayson's Taps are 
us^ everywhere. 

In homes and 
offices. In hotels and 
hospitals. In cinema 
houses and even 
in such public places 
as markets and 
railway platforms. 
Because Jayson's 
Taps are precision- 
engineered to give a 
trouble-free perfor¬ 
mance. Always. 

Manufactured by: 

E ASLAN D 
COMBINES 

P.O.Box 2.C.I.T.Rd.. 
Karamana P.O. 
Trivandrum 695 002. 
Phones: 4915, 

4084, 64472 
Gram: "EASLAND" 
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And tile cloofs aie ahM^ps op^. 


Jourmy toward* th* aound of a 
million chant* ind antar tha house 
of the godi. 

Badrinath. famous for Its tampla of 
Lord Vishnu. Kadamath. on* of the 
twelve Jyotirllnaa of-Lord SMv*. 
with its famed temple dedhiatad td 
him. Visit these snmnt sanctuaries 
of faith, along with th« breathtaking 
Tapt kund and Mandakahi Valley, 
Climb up to Where the snows melt 
to form the secret agwee of India's 
sacred rivers ■^sngotri and 
Yamunotri. Take in the wvquisite 
lempias dedicated,to goddesses 
Gangs and Yamuna. 

Descend to more beauty. Rishikesh, 
the ancient holy city of the fabled 
Regunath, Bharat, fhjshkar. 
Shstnighan and Lakshmen temples. 
And of course, the famous 
Shivananda Ashram. 

Comfortable Tourist Bungalows 
availabis at reasonable rates in 
Badrinath, Kedarnalii, Gangolri, 


l^mOnotri an^ Rfshikash, 

. 


For Badrinath B’ Kaderntdh, tba 
nearest -railway itatieiMi Jra .. . 
Rishikesh and Koidwari. 

Conductad tours for both, avrilabla 
from Oathi.,Har!dwar ar^ l^i^iK^, 
For Gangotri, the naafeat rathway 
station IS Rishikesh. Conducted 
tours available from HafidWOf. 
Rishikesh and Delhi. 

For Yamunotri, the nearest railway 
stations are Rishikesh and . 

Oehra Dun, Motorabia road upto 
Hanumanclrathi from where a 
14 Kms. trek follows. 

For travel information, contact 
our nearest office ; 

U.P. Govt. Tourist Office. 

36. Janpath, Chandralok Building. 
New Delhi. Phone ; 322251 
U.P. Govt Tourist Office, 

12-A, Netap .Subliash Road, 
Calcutta. Phona ; 226798 
U.P Govt. Tourist Office, 

138, Bhawani Chamber. 

Ashram Road,Ahmedabad> 


or writs to; 

Ragionel Tourlet'Offloer. 

Touriat Bureau. .Laita Rao Bridge. 
Station Road, ' 

Haridwar. Phone: 19 
Aaalatant Director,' 
y.P. Govt. Tourlat'Offlce. 

The Mall, 

Mussoorie. Phone: 663 
Regional Tourist Officer, 

Tourist Bureau, 66, M.Q. Road, 
Oehra Oytt. Phone ; 3217 
ttagionrt'Tourlit Officer. 

Togrist ffiireau. 

Psuri -Gartiwal. Phone :-41 
U.P, Tourism 
21, VIdban Sabha Marg, 
Lucknow 226 001 
Ph;47749/48349 

U.P.l]iifoffgettal)le 
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Agfo Photography ol f/29 



The Agfa Isoly-II gets every 
detail of a landscape or 
a temple. Close the aperture 
down to f/22 to get the 
greatest possible depth of 
field. Set the shutter speed 
at I/lOO second and the 
distance at infinity. Use slow 
film for greater sharpness— 
12S ASA. The result? 

A picture where every detail 
—from 10 ft. to as far as the 
eye can see— is perfect. 


The Agfa Isoly-II is a ^reat 
all-round camera. You simply 
adjust settings, distance and 
film to freeze a sports scene, 
get close enough to snap 
a leopard snarling or take 
a perfect picture in dim, 
soft light. 

The Agfa Isoly-II is built to 
German specifications and 
undergoes over 100 exacting 
tests. 


See this fine camera today at 
your friendly Agfa-Gevaert 
dealer. 



Distfibutoie 

AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 
Branches Bombay • Now Delhi 
Calcutto • Madras 

f )Rooistered Trademark of Agfa'Gevaert. 

ntwcfp/Levorkusen Manufacturers of 
Photographic Products 


^ ISOLY-II 

fof pMl«/#loiiol f«/ull/. 
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The nourishmrat diat builds lesistance, 
safe^rds health day alter day. 


Horlicks, taken regularly, . the unique Horlicks process 
gives your family the which retains their natural 

nourishment that builds up goodness and makes them 
their resistance and keeps easy to digest, 
them full of health. Health that That's why Suchitra has 
means success and happiness, made Horlicks a part of her 
Health that keeps you fit and family's life. She knows that . 
active and builds security. Horlicks gives them health 
Horlicks...It'sthe only one protection, 

that doctors all over the world ' Like Suchitra, give your 
recommend. The only one that family Horlicks every day and 
gives so much nourishment watch them grow in health and 
because its rich, pure strength through all the years 

ingredients are combined by ahead. 


HORLICKS 
The Great Nourisher. 

Horlicks is a Registerad Trade Mark. 


^‘Hoilicki is a primi source el ^ 
nourishmant. It hat given 
contistant goodntst through tha 
yttra. I ratommand Horlitkt to 
build up. your ftmily'a raiiatanct 
and katp them healthy and nctiva 
day aftar day." 



HX 4548 
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Gambling seems to be taking the entire country by 
storm. It has got out of race courses and traditional dens 
right into the lives of ordinary people. Are we becoming 
a nation of compulsive gamblers to whom whether 
it will rain or whether the next ball will fetch a 
boundary is all grist to the stupendous gambling mill 7 



M. M. Kaye was born In 
India and carried its 
nostalgia with her 
wherever she went. So 
that when she turned 
novelist, India was, of 
course, her canvas. On a 
recent visit she reminisced 
on the genteel world in 
which she was brought 
up, where also persisted 
the romance of grand 
campaigns to which her 
soldier-father constantly 
went off. 


One of the most formidable and colourful duos in Indian 
politics has come to a parting of ways. Charan Singh 
and Raj Narain have fallen out. This puts the opposition 
into further disarray at a time when they can least afford 
it. What new alignments are in the offing ? 
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Syndicata Bank has baan a pionaar in tha ftald 
of aflilcultiiral financa. In fact, it has baan a 
conviction with us that agricultura should not 
msraly halp to provido mors and battar quality 
food but also bacoms an important instrument 
of economic growth particuiarly of income and 
amploymant gansration. Our commitmsnt is 
total, and wa are involvad In avary kind of 
prodiwtiva activity on tha land, through morn 
than 600 branches, covered by supervisory 
agricultural cradit.both on tha mainland and in 
far-off Andaman and Nicobar Mands and Laksha¬ 
dweep Islands. 

We assist directly, and in collaboration with the co¬ 
operative sector, the land development and soil conser¬ 
vation programmes, minor and lift irrigation plans, 
bunding activities; and in providing inputs like^mpro- 
ved seeds, fertilisers and manures: pesticides; agricul - 
tural machinery like tractors, tillers, pumpsets, and 
implements: fo^ processing and marketing. 

We make available crop loans for export crops like 
coffee, tea. rubber, spices and cashew; for cash crops like 
.jute and masta,sugarcane,cotton, tobacco chillies.onions: 
for increasing production of cereals, pulses, fruits and 
vegetables; and for the development of oilseeds. 


grow 
more food 



Wa give special attention to diversification progra¬ 
mmes like animal husbandry and dairying; sheep 
rearing and wool development, and development of 
fisheries. 

We give pride of place in ail our programmes to the 
small and marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
bringing to them science and technology to modernise 
agriculture in general and dry farming in particular: 
and showing them avenues of subsidiary employment 
like dairying, poultry, bee keeping, sericulture, etc. 





OPINION 



Price of capitalism 

ABE happy that Kewal Varma 
in his analysis of rising prices 
(“Can Mrs Gandhi stop rising pric¬ 
es?’’ March 3) showed the guts to 
call a spade a spade. The author 
exposed the myth of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s “magic toudi” in curing a vast 
country like ours of all economic ills. 
While celebrated economists like 
Friedman have blamed inflation on 
the capitalist system, politicians in 
India continue to fool the masses 


Act now 

night Pipra became a gra- 
1. veyard” (March 3) by S. P. 
Sagar was shocking. When will cas- 
teism end ? The incidents at Belchi, 
parasbigna^ Dohiya and Pipra prove 
that atrocities on harijans have be¬ 
come a way of life, that the law is 
non-existent and the administration 
has collapsed. It is for this reason 
that the harijans and other weaker 
sections have lost faith in the admiiii- 
sratton and are arming themselves. 
The Pipra killings show the failure of 
our Constitulioa to protect the inter¬ 
ests the pomr and downtrodden. 

Neither the Central nor state gover- 
lunents oan protect the poor unless 
they can maintain law and order and 
provide economic st«fl>ility. 

Arun Sarkar, Jorhat 

THE atrocities, as you earlier 
stated, were the result of both a class 
and a caste war. Naturally, tnese are 
human problems that must be dealt 
with in a humane manner. But who 
will tackle them? Ihe admini^H- 
tku and the police have both tailed 
to protect the lives of innocent citi¬ 
zens, while politicians exploit Hiem 
Ror their own ends. The causes of 
fcaroag^ must be investigated^ 

Om Prqhash Misra, Shahjahai^ur 


with absurd explanations. 

Pinaki Chakrab€>rty, Calcutta 

MB VARMA has touched the very 
con 9 f the moblem. He rightly said 
that inflation is inherent in capita¬ 
list economies, and since Mrs Ga^hi 
is not out to end capitalism, prices 
will continue to rise. While the en¬ 
tire capitalist world reels under the 
weight of inflation, the socialist coun¬ 
tries—USSR. Vietnam. Cuba. Poland. 
East Germany. North Korea and 
others—are free from the scourge. 
The only wav to stop price rise is to 
end the capitalist class rule. But since 
this can never be achieved bv bour¬ 
geois political Parties like the Con¬ 
gress (1). Congress (U). Lok and 
Janata, the only hope lies in the Left. 
Unfortunately, even the Left Parties 
are in league with the bourgeoisie, 
O. Das. Ranchi 

TO MY mind Mrs Gandhi has 
weathered the economic storm stead¬ 
fastly. But whether she has succee¬ 
ded or not will depend on the extent 
to which the common man’s lot has 
improved as a result of her measures. 
Mrs Gandhi’s resounding electoral 
success has placed on her a heavv 
responsibility to initiate measures of 
social reform. It is in her own inter¬ 
est to check the price rise. 

Vinod Sujan, Delhi 

KEWAL VARMA’s article was 
superb. The price rise has made life 
miserable for the masses. Mrs Gandhi 
alone cannot be expected to stop it 
unless the trading and business com¬ 


munities do not support the Govern¬ 
ment’s steps. ’The Preventive D^n- 
tion Act should be enforced and err 
ing traders .should be severely puni¬ 
shed. Unless the Government succe¬ 
eds in controlling prices, tbe ruling 
Party’s prospects in the coming state 
sections might seriously suffer. 
Kameshwar Prasad Singh, Randii 

THE question is not whether Indira 
will be able to lower prices but 
why she could not control ptioes. As 
an able administrator and powerful 
ruler, Mrs Garulhi has the capacity 
and guts to tackle a situation of ris¬ 
ing prices. ITie past proves this. A 
country with sudi a great population 
and low production is a challenge to 
any Government. 

Aodul Azix. Cuttack 

ONE should not be disillusioned 
with Mrs Gandhi so soon and criticise 
her for not pulling off miracles. Of 
course she wron a majority in the last 
elections owing to a vigorous campa¬ 
ign against inflation. But this does 
not mean she can repair the damage 
the Jmiata and caretsdeer Govern¬ 
ments did to the economy for over 33 
months, in two months. One should 
not forget that she inherited a sink¬ 
ing eoon(»ny. aggravated by a stag¬ 
gering Rs lOiXkorore deficit. More- 
ova*, warnings do not work with our 
traders. 1 teel anotha Emagency 
would provide happy relief to many, 
thougn Mrs Gandni should not re¬ 
vert to autfauritarian trends, 
ft. V. S, Ramesh, Nagpur 


AS EXPECTED, you came out with 
another bokt, detailed and invesUga- 
Uve report. Hardly does a day pass 
without attacks on harijaiis, who 
form about 23 per cent ot the coun¬ 
try’s population and are tbe poorest 
ot the poor. The Pipra incident 
should be an eye-opener to the Gova- 
nment, since it was tbe result of a 
roionged land dispute between the 
arijans and uppercastes. The 
Government should make wrange- 
ments fur the speedy disposal oi all 
pending land disputes to avoid simi¬ 
lar inadents in luture. 

Koteker Revansidda, Gulbarga 

ON EACH occasion in Pipra. 
l-arasbigoa and uoniyia, the reosqa 
tor itie aiTociOes was a land dispute 
between aniaguni>uc castes. I'be 
Government snouid set up land tri¬ 
bunals to dispose of all suem disputes, 
and strengthen the law and order 
inactunay in sensitive areas. 
Bciamgi sntvashamappa, huiear. 
(Karnataka) 

WHY Pipra and Farasbigba? AU ova 
India, caste violence la almiiat a 
daily routine. Tne pre8«|t scM of 
anairs is an outcome qf ttcades. 
ot misrule, and wrong piaiuunE' Even 
now It is not too late to give toe pro¬ 
blem serious thougnt. 

Swaswathi Ghosh, Baruipur 


Groom to doom 

C 'ONGBAi'ULATlONS to the Rev 
Kuruviiia Cnanay (“My son does- 
nr like senool anymoiV’, March 2) 
for raising an issue of grave conoan 
to all parents. 1 wouki like to add 
another trustrating observation : not 
oniy are tenda young bodies end 
minds put to great strain by crushing 
examurations, but there is also a 
morbid obsession in schools wih “rank 
in class’’. What is worse, most par¬ 
ents approve of and encourage this 
obsession. Furthermore, the examina¬ 
tion system in my own daughter’s 
school is such that everything, from 
answers to essays, must be repro- 
duoad wad for word in orda to 
fetch marks- Fw instance, when my 
daughta defined a valley as “tbe 
low-lying land between mountain” 
she was penalised fa not writing 
’the landstrip between two hill slop¬ 
es” which was the anawa dictated in 
class. No amount of persuasion 
would convince the taaebas that tbe 
two statements were one and the 
same. 

.y ^ildren are psydioiogically retar- 
by laboious exams and obsession 
with rank; In the process, all their 
' bnagination, initiative, and creati¬ 
vity are ruthlessly destroyed. It is 
high time parents protested against 
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Muzphy 860S. The all-naw 3-band 
radio CMMtto recorder with 
crystal eUiily.The Muzphy 5803 is 
encaaed in • tough plastic cabinet. 
It costa about the same as any other 
2-in-l, but with Muzphy sound. 

It eaa awtteh off eatomettoally. 

A sleep switch that switches off 
in the amount of time it is adjusted 



for, So you can fall asleep 
listening to your radio. You don’t 
have to stay awake to switch it off. 

It can reeerd off the radio or a 
live iwnormaaco. 

There are facilities for internal and 
external recording The built-in 


microphone can be conveniently 
used for voice and sound 
recordings. The microphone is 
sensitive enough to pick up sound 
even from a distance of 10 metres. 
There's a plug for an external 
microphone that can be used to 
reinforce the strength of the 
recording. 



It eaa tape a telephoae 
conversatloa. 

You can record a whole telephone 
conversation by using a pick-up coil 1 


Diooma 


Iiw/UKI nst H/CM MV Ml UCSW 


Finally, the 8503 can alae he 
need with an external 
loudspeaker. 

Listen to the 5503 through its 
built-in loudspeaker or through an 
external loudspeaker: the clioice 
is yours. 

The beet buy at the price. Oa males 
or batteries, yen'll thrill to the 
richness, tone, texture of its truly 
professional sound. 

murphy 

You'd love theSound . 




new 
Murphy 5503 


SIMOES/MU/7A/7I 
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ue Bysteni tf eaucatioa UM examioa* 
tions. 

Lttkshmi KrUhnan, Bhilai 

I FULLY endorse tbe Bev Glundy’s 
views on education, particularly at 
the pre-primary stage in India today. 
Having oeen associated actively with 
this field of education for the last 20 
years, I have watched witb growing 
distress and alarm the detereoration 
and near-collapse of the system of 
primary educatioa Ideally, the nur- 

a should be a place where the 
is made aware of his eaviron- 
ment and taught through experience 
how to adjust with ft. He adapts 
himself to strangers, and gains oon> 
hdence in himself. teadier is 
meant to be a caretaker, and a very 
'subtle guide. At no stage must her 
personality be imposed on that of the 
child, for the p^od between three 
and five years of age is the most 
formative in a child's life. The child 
must be allowed to express himself 
fully, both physically and mentally. It 
is a time tor many "dos” and very 
few “don’ts”. At the end of his pre¬ 
primary years he is ready for the 
discipline of a classroom. To provide 
ideal conditions for development, 
what is needed is adequate staff. 


Mod god 

British NANDY’s "Sex and the 
1 sizzling sanyasi” (Fetouary 24) is 
an eye-opea4r to all those sanctimo¬ 
nious saints who could never think 
about sex without feeling guilty. 
Btiagwan Rajneesh bag rediscover!^ 
the virginal wasteland of sex in Its 
myriad pcssdbiiities. Nandy, in a style 
which is both rare and chaste, has 
expounded the Bhagwan’a philosophy 
of sex and salvation with excruciat¬ 
ing care and oonoern. The Bbagwan 
embodies all the best in oriental 
and occidental thoughts, which reach 
their acme in his tantalising per¬ 
sonality; he is a product of Western 
permissiveness and Eastern mysticism. 
It is really a great pity that most 
people, blinded as they are by 
scientific rationalism and ultraem- 
pirioism, fail to see that he and his 
devotees are the only sane persons 
in this sduzophrenic world. Ihere 
will not be another man like him in 
centuries. 

lit is strange that Mr Nandy. 
though he is one of the few who 
understand the Bhagwan too well, 
appears to be soeptictd abMt hh 
claim of a prolonged orgasm. I, foi 
have attained the unspeakable 
bliss of a haff-hour-long orgasm by 
mastering the breathing technique. 

Only the Bhagwan cmi save our 
civilisation, which is on tbe brink of 
extinction. This is the reason why 
the wise m^ of the West flock 
around him in seardt of an eludve 
nirvana. 

Ravi Ancmd, Mtuaffarpur. 


HAS anyone else in India dealt with 
sex as candidly as Pritiah Nandy has 
fn SUNDAY? But the fact tbtrt the 
author has never aet foot inside the 
ashram is very, very obvlous--iAd we 


wpm ana carmuuy pttnMd hquip!' 
meht. ' 

Moat nursery sdiods io Calcutta 
however hampeied as they are by 
the need to t^pare rhiidy f" for the 
admision test, syllabus aad rules of 
a regular school, hardly fulfil these 
requirements. They ar* cramped, Ill- 
equipped and understaff^ed, and often 
burdea the child with letters and 
numbers that leave no room for any 
oth« kind of development. Suraly 
at this stage a Affd can be provid^ 
a little more than ABC and 125 In 
three diffwent languages ? Not eno¬ 
ugh attention is paid to a child’a pre-' 
primary ytars. pact you have taken 
tile cue, I would request you to con* 
duct a survey of nursery actnoli in 
Calcutta. 

Jayanti Gifpfa. Coloutto. 


Cbandy rightly pointed 
The primary interest in 


THE R^ 
out: “iL 
bringing ^w^on to ^ llUtwate, 
the downtrodden and tbe wpreaaad 
has been ffiven up. Tlia enUd of 
uneducated parextfa, who can a^iitbfr 
with hJs homework nor 
J"®£d kirn private, tuittow ii bot^ 

dorse this view. 

T. S. P. Rtto, Patna 



hope he comes here to see rhlng g fer 
hiniself. If a 12-year-old series of 
talks—^^ot writings, but talks—has 
impressed him so much, Imagine 
what the proof of the pudding—^Itfe 
in the ashram—^will do I 
Swam* Krishna Prem, Press office, 
Shree Rajnesh Ashram, Pane. 

WHAT is the hullabaloo all about? 
Is the Acherya cutting into the poet's 
fan following? Both have a sizahle 
band of admirers. And both sell the 
same package, exquidtely wrapp^; 
sex, sex. and sex. The Aoiarya more 
philosophically, the poet more lyri¬ 
cally. 

Ramesh Saxetut, Bombav- 

SUNDAY deserves to be congratu¬ 
lated for having a writer of Mti^ 
Nandy’s calibre^ I thoroughly fa>ved 
reading his witty, frivolous, nauidity 
scribble: jet-set joiunalism for the 
bored. Alas, although I've been liv¬ 
ing and working here at ^ airtiram 
in Bhagwan’s presenoe for aome 
years, I didn’t recognize the Bba^an 
he is (hatting about. Rut, of oourse, 
by reading one single book ,cf the 
Bhagwan one is hardly qualified to 
comment on the phenomenon ^ an 
enlightened being. Mr Nandy should 
have courage and oome to-this lov¬ 
ing (not sexy) haven, hobii around 
for a while and oome in touch wMi 
an enlightened Master. 

Afn. Anand Bhagwati, Pune 


Eighties* Sanjay 

B ARUN SENGUPTA’s article “San- 
jay wins another rbund" (March 
2) shows how it was possible for Mrs' 
Gandhi to dissolve non-Congress (7) 

g overnments in nine states. Her son 
as become « vital factor behind her 
decisions, and riie must be able relv 
on him. Mrs Gandhi should, however, 
be cautious in accepting whatever he 
says ; Sanjay has still not attained 
political maturity. He needs experi¬ 
ence, and Mrs Gandhi has tbe respon¬ 
sibility of building him up the right 
wmr. We look forward to a good and 
inMligent Sanjay in tbo Eighties, 
different from the brash young man' 
we saw in the Seventies. 

Praftlad Ghosh and Shirsanka, 

Calcutta 

Conquer he will 

'pHIS rtfera to the last item in 
-I- “Khaas Baat” on page SI (March 
2) about the former Tamil Nadu 
Qyf, MGR. The item appears to 
stray away from the truth, Ptousjl 
may beU^, and steadfastly too, 
that the odds are very mudi against 
.the veteran polftidan-actcw in com 
he la planning to return to film*. 
Knowing MGR's fan foUowing, one 
should think the author is wrong. 
MGR with his enormous charisma 
should donouer wkh ease. 

C. V. Aravtad, Madras 

Other way round 

Y DUR issue of March 2 carrying 
my review of The Boat Peofie by 
Bruce Grant badly mixed up the cre¬ 
dits of Mr Grant and that of Mr 
Michael Richardson. My original typ¬ 
escript road : “While Grant is au¬ 
thor, diplomat, international affairs 
writer and High Commissioner in 
India (1973-76), Michael Richardson, 
the Age's South-East Asian corres¬ 
pondent...’’ Ihc process of editing has 
unfortunately transposed all the cre¬ 
dits of Grant to Richardson. 

Anil Grover, Calcutta 


Apologies 


Two errots inadoertentlv crept 
into Kewal Varmaft eoeer story, 
"The wUhertna a/em Of the Je- 
nata” (SUNDAY,. March J«). Line 
U or the m 0» page II 
showd read; •ffhe Swatantra 
which hod bse<$ imoiluttnedty pro- 
coi^aliw 0 ^ pnapiinees...’^ in- 
IttiadM pmiPhse..." The 
smM, ■0entek^'/%iif-the second 
go pafle^ffjl^^^ ^rad: ^The 

' backlash 

rgsP^eudal forces 
‘i^ 'jdgnals given 
thewstem," This 

-rinteci “... 

and semi- 
TiBitulring...'' The 
r-egbri- regretted. —Editor 




iltustrstioii lAhi Uhusan Malik 
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N Panaii they avoid 
Xanu Moddov—Xanu the 
dhobi — like the plaRue. 
Of the 50.000 population, 
I —dan ostimajted 1,000 form 

\iu: base of hardcore gamblers who 
quake at the very 
name. As in the case of <Aher 
leaendary tigures. few people have 
ev« seeri Xanu Moddov and fewer 
still know whether he is still 
or in fact, if he evw CJCist^. But 
in the typical Ioric of I^aji, rf you 
lose your shirt in a gambhna session, 
the most plausible explanation is that 
you crossed the path of the ^igma- 
tic Xanu Moddov. wherever he may 
be 

Once, gamblers recall, there lived a 
Goan from Pomburpa called Foiue No 
gamblers’ school ever aUowed him 
to shuffle, or for that matter, even 
touch a pack of oards. Foxic may 
not have been a card sharper, but 
it certainly seemed as it he could 
memorise the mder of car^ m a 
pack. Foxie graduated — and this is 
l^tory — to the Cricket Club of 
India in Bombay where, once again, 
the shuffling embargo was prompt- 


Iv plugged on him. Nonetheless, 
still rn^e a packet, and a pretty 
comfortable one at that. 

There was a pnest tw, a Fath« 
Fernandes, who hp 
away. The good Fath^ 
unknown reason, used to IteJ^ow 
as “the CoiH-o”, was a gamblimi 
addict. At early monung 
would play solo rummy, the ngM 
hand pocket against the left h^ 
pocket, with the mam pack secrete 
in the breast pocket of bis 
And the discai^V They would be 
cast away under the morning s epj^le. 

Perhaps it is the insularity of their 
environment that compels the Goans 
to gamble. In Panaji alone there ai-e 
over a dozen gambling dens, where 
mostly flush and rummy are Pl^ed. 
But Goan rummy is different 
the version played bv the resj 
world. 'I’here is none of the old- 
lashioned two compulsory runs aim 
two sets. At some gambling schools 
in Goa. thrive trios and a quadro; or 
13 unconnected cards of ten points 
value each', or a IS-caid inn ot un¬ 
matched suits (known in local circlp 
as u Pandu bhab run); or live pairs 
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of cards are some of the many un* 
orthodox ways of dcclarinft “rummy”. 

For high stakes, there is nothing 
like a game at the Port Trust hnsti- 
tuto in the port town of Vasco da 
Gama, where Rs five a point is consi¬ 
dered nothing unusual. For lower 
stakes and seedier surroundings, wit¬ 
ness Pedido, which comes from the 
Portuguese word meaning request. 
In the main, it is a two-man game. 
One pla.yer holds the pack, while the 
other tries to guess the correct value 
--the suit notwithstanding—of the 
card.s that are .about to be dealt. The 
right to win the deal depends on 
how many cards he i-s able to predict 
correctly. Surrounding the two play- 
cr.s. a.s if in a bullfight, sit scores of 
others, making side bets on the out¬ 
come. Everyone sits on a huge bam¬ 
boo mat spread on a oowdung-pla.s- 
tered tioor. It is the done thing in 
these dens to swear (the cruder the 
belter since tiics is reckoned to 
bring good luck) and to spit gobs ol 
plikgin on the bug-infested walls. At 
one particular place, on the outskirts 
ol Panaji, the gamblers go in with 
large, empty jute bags and the win¬ 
ner often takes home upwards of Rs 
30,000. For sheer excitement, how¬ 
ever, there, can be nothing else to 
rival the game of Uadgodda, the ono- 
uiatwpccic name for ti game ot dice 
which are rolled in empty cigarette 
tins. The die® are loaduo, more olteii 
than not, but that is beside tlie point. 
There is no village iiicia without its 
clandestine Gadgadda stall. 

Gamblers in Goa use a variety of 
talismans. Attending a funeral is 
sure to bring the money rolling in. 
and there are other good luck 
charms as well. In the municipal 
garden outside Club Vasco da Gama, 
I'anaji’s Las Vega.s. it is not uncom 
mon to see one or two middle-aged 
men whiling away their time under 
tile trees whose blanches bow be¬ 
neath the weight of hundreds of 
irrows. Not lor nothing do rney sit 
there; they hope to collect on their 
b.ud piaies a spattering ol what is 
locally considered a most clieclive 
talesman; crow’s droppings. A spai- 
lows, while welcome, would be a 
poor lumproinise. Pregnant women 
and widows must be avoidckl at all 
costs as they are the worst possible 
portents, while the only known re¬ 
medy for a persistent run of bad luck 
is to sloop with a bhangan, or sweep 
cress. 

At one stage, Goa's contribution 
to the tamous Hatan Khatri’s Matka 
empire was about R!>. five lakhs a 
day or, to be more precise, a night. 
In at least one case, the Post and 
Telegraph repeater' station \vas used 
to convey bets to out-station book¬ 
ies and later to relay the winning 
numbers to local bookmaker's, ont>. 
of whom was the town's Mayor. 'The 
game is on the decline now but is 
still very much in evidence. Five 
years ago an Inspector of Police 
who was being questioned lor “poss¬ 
ession of assets be.vond his known 
means of income", got away scot 
free because he ascribed his wealth 
to Matka winnings. 

Most gambling “dens” in Goa arc 
middle class homes with husbands 


looking after the till. 'Ihcre are a 
few clubs as well — two in Panaji, 
three in Margao and one in Vasco 
da Gama. Most dens have their own 
unlicensed bars, where drinks are 
cheap and the wholesome snacks arc 
generally prcpaix‘d b.v the sweaty 
lnd>-ot-thc-bouse. At most of these, 
it is an unwritten convention that 
a heavy loser be .shown some sym- 
patny, which could be. in the lorm of 
credit or acceptance, in good faith, 
ot cneque.s wliicii in all likelihood 
will bounce. When that does hap¬ 
pen, the gambler in question is warn¬ 
ed with all civility — and in all sin¬ 
cerity — that hLs reputation is at 
stake and his credit in jeopardy. 
After three or four such delaults, the 
pla.yer in question i.s generally sent 
to (;o\entr,v and hi.s reputation takes 
a sevcix beating, leaving him no 
scope lor a di.screet change of resi- 



Satta numbers stuck on a 
public vark roitinq i» Calcutta 


deiu<'. Once blaiUlisled, you are 
linishcd as a gambler, for you will 
be avoided like the plague. There 
have never been murders over gamb¬ 
ling debts m Gop and even in the 
rare iiglits over gambling accounts, 
words and not fists are used freely. 

Goa is perhaiKS the only place in 
India where, a well-known bunk got 
itself — albeit iinwittinglv ■— involv¬ 
ed with gamblers. An iinder.standing 
manager is reputed to have grant¬ 
ed overdrafts to his gambling part¬ 
ners to lielp them tide over their 
prohiciiis. One of these worthiiss, 
who had been on the verge ot bank¬ 
ruptcy, rose to the position of the 
richest gainbk^r in Goa. His profits 
paid for a rice mill and real estate 
beside-s a fat bank balance and also 
enabled him to buy back his family 


heirlooms, which iiq pawn^ durr 
ing his run of bad luck. 

An Excise official was not so 
lucky. He used to fund his high- 
stake rummy games by selling, on 
the quiet, “duty paid" seals to own¬ 
ers of bonded warehouses. His ploy 
was discovered and he was warned 
by his understanding superiors (who 
were keen rummy pla.vers themselv¬ 
es) and banished to an Excise station 
near the ghats where gamblers can 
afford no more than five paise a 
point and where there arc no bonded 
warehouses. 

Gambling in Goa is as widespread 
(luring the monsoon months as it is 
civilised. So civilised ip fact, that ot 
one stage local Government peons 
would go around every morning to 
the citv clubs and gambling dens to 
rolleet the "sick notes” and casual 
leave applirations of offiters who 
had been at it for two or three 
niglil.s in a row and who showed no 
inclination to return to work. 



11,14 lilt: cany aevcuiies, 

the most popular and 
well organised form of 
gambling in the city of 

_Madras was Parithi $oo- 

ddUam which literally means cotton 
gaiiibliiig, the Tamilian cousin of 
Uuinba.v’s Matka. The opening and 
closing prices of the New York cot¬ 
ton market arc the terms of refer¬ 
ence and the last digit of both these 
vuriablc-s has to be predicted. Thus 
if the opening price on tho New 
York cuttim market is 87.35 dollars 
and the riosing price is 07.43 dollars, 
anyone who has placed his money 
on the number 53 has obviously 
raked in the slu'kels, sinre the last 
digit oi both prices ha.s to be correc- 
tjv predicted. For sheer organisa¬ 
tion, cotton gambling in Madras 
probably matched tlie Matka king¬ 
dom in Bombay. Bets were purely 
a gentleman's agreement between 
organisers and the punters. The 
agents, ostensibly ordinary-looking 
citizens, would hang around street 
txirners, railway stations, cinema 
halls, parks and other such public 
place.s. A small chit of paper contain¬ 
ing the number would change faan^ 
and punters' fingers would be cross¬ 
ed till the following dav- And. need¬ 
less to say, money would change 
hands ,xs' clandestinely as the bets. 

’The pariiht gambling outfits Were' 
reputedly flii.shed out b.v F. V. Anil, 
Inspedor General of Police, who is 
iredited with having busted the out¬ 
fit within a fortnight of taking over 
as IG1|. In fact. Mr Arul is said to 
Jiayc bit the bestseller list with a 
luiblication on how he cleaned up 
the city by eradicating the parithi 
menace. Today this form of gambling 
IS still alive in a few isolated areas 
but IS certainly a far erv from the 
boouiin^g trade it was in its balcyoii 
(lavs. So keep your eyes skinned: 
the next time .you see a chalked 
rumbination of numbers on a Mad- 
ras wall, you will know proc’isoly 
wl>at “two and six” or “four and 
eight” means. 

Rural Tamil Nadu has its own 
forms of gambling. A rather maca¬ 
bre version is the widclv-pauonised 
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koOii sonaatj known to the rest of 
the world as oockhKhtinK. Two full- 
grown, bellicose cocks with gilt- 
edged knives tied to their legs, are 
pitted against one another. The birds 
are trained for combat and are rear¬ 
ed on a diet which includes systema¬ 
tic doses of raw meat, goat's blood 
and, in some instances, arrack to in¬ 
culcate the kiUer instinct. Wagers 


are made on the fighters % ttelr 
respective owners as well as anyone 
else who feels inclined to do so. Hie 
moment the birds are released by 
their owners the fight begins. The 
gory spectacle of nashing blades, 
ruftled feathers and spattered blood 
continues until one of the fighters is 
pecked, scratched and hacked to 
death. Sometimes such a fight 


becomes a prestlga iiMe bet¬ 
ween one village and another 
and the stakes very dlten run 
into hundreds of rupees, on a winner- 
take-all basis, although side bets are 
another matter altogether. This form 
of sport has actually been banned in 
Tamil Nadu, but its appeal has in 
no way dimimsbed even ^ough each 
of these fighting birds costs about 
Ks 80. The apocryphal story behind 
the origin of this variety ai bird is 
that the common fowl is strapped in 
a provocative stance to a tree that 
houses an eagle’s nest and that the 
prizehghting bird is the progeny of 
such a union. 

Long before 1958. when the Indian 
Penal Code declare it a jiame of 
skill and not one of chance, rummy 
has been the staple diet of most 
gamblers in Tamil Nadu. Legal pro¬ 
visions still do not permit involve¬ 
ment of money in the game but any¬ 
one who knows the feel of the game 
will tell you that it is the money at 
stake which has made proselytes out 
■of non-players. For the average 
housewife in Madras, rummy helps 
drive away boredom; for the office- 
goer on a train, it is an excellent 
way to kill time until one’s destina¬ 
tion. The losing rummy player, with 
the age-old philosophy of inveterate 
gamblers, believes that bis next 
wager is not only going to wipe out 
his earlier losses but will leave him 
with'something more in addition. 

Rummy is popular at most of the 
city's exclusive clubs, where colour¬ 
ful tokens representing bard cash 
help salvage pricked consciences. 
Actually the tokens are paid for in 
advance and are “cashed” at the end 
of a game. About four years ago, one 
of the more ritzy clubs in M^ras 
was raided by the police and though 
there was no prima fade evidence, 
the club's cashier turned prosecution 
witness and produced the register 
containing details of the tokens issu¬ 
ed. The court took appropriate action 
and some big names in the dty were 
booked under Section 12 of the Mad¬ 
ras Gaming Act. 

I'ne game ot marbles ranks second 
in popularity next only to cards. 
Normally a child's pastime, it some¬ 
times takes the form of regular gam¬ 
bling among the economically weaker 
sections ol society. Some of the 
better-known varieties ot the game 
are songu, pattared and adkijeum. 
The kittv for songu normally consists 
ot multiples of 25 paise and each 
apex of a trjangle forms one such 
kitty. A player has to try and hit the 
marble of the player to his left and 
if he succeeds he goes pn to try the 
next opponent, moving clockwise. 
Each successful attempt to hit ano¬ 
ther marble has to be followed by 
"potting” one’s own marble in a 
small hole within the triangle, so 
such a game can, in theory, continue 
for hours and the winner can take 
home a small fortune, albeit in coins. 

In suburban areas it is not uncom¬ 
mon to see youngsters sitting on Iwsy 
culverts and betting on the registra¬ 
tion numbers of passing vehides. 
Numbers from one to nine are bet 
on, and the last two digits of the 
next vehicle are taken into considera 


DialM forMatka 


M ATKA’S daritest days were 
those during the Emergency, 
when this particular form of ganp 
hUng was subdued. Many • Matka 
kingpin languished behind bara 
following a cradedown bn tiiair 
activities, while the snaller fry 
were wary about repladiif them, 
n was only when the JFinatg Game 
to power m 1877 thet the note* 
teers emerged <moe mme ud 
Matka flourished ei of old. 

The gystem ttmlf la ahivN. 
People bet on certain tuimbere and 
at spedfled tlmoa bf the day. 
Matka operators hold a draw at 
which tbrae cards ars ^deed. As 
toon as the draw ie ovhr, tele¬ 
phones start bumlBg and bookies 
far an? wide erh Imormed of the 
winning number. There are no 
lew tiion about flvo or six draws 
evw day in tbe normal form of 
Matka, which has several different 
verrions. Tbe most popular form 
is kottfoa. wbicdi is run by a per- 
ion named Kalyanji who operates 
along with his sons from a plgoe 
near WorU Market. Kalyanji, a 
former karyana or providoa mer- 
ebam, was the one who evolved 
the si^m but he was later elbow¬ 
ed out by tbe Ratan Khatri gang 
and had to be content with only 
the afternoon draw. 

When this inddent took place, 
it was mainly the bight draw that 
was heavily patronised, attracting 
high-denomination bets and bring¬ 
ing in an enormous amount of 
money for the operators. Thus 
Ratan Khatri, along with his finan- 
ders, thought it worthwhile to 
remove Kalyanji from his own 
domain and take over command 
of operations, lock, stock and bar¬ 
rel. It is alleged that the lUatri 
brigade employed a great deal of 
money, influence and musde 
power to dislodge Kalyanji and 
render him ineffective. The take¬ 
over had Its repercussions in gang 
wars and a bloody aftermath. 
Khatri brought In sweeping 
changes in the style of operations 
to become an innovator of sorts 
and like mai^ operators, all he 
did was supervise tbe draw, while 
he never accepted bets himself. 

At around 12.38 in the after¬ 
noon. there is plenty of activity at 
Kalyanji’s headquarters. Inside 
■one of the rooms in the prednets 
of his private empire, a padc of 


cards is shuttled continuously and 
flnalhr wread face down on a 
table. Three or four of his men 
sit in the room, evoking an aura 
of saenrity and confidence. Out 
dde, in the badeyard where bets 
are accepted by Kalyanji’a men, 
members of the public are select 
ed taken upstairs in a private 
lift to the room with the cards and 
are hiked to choose one card each. 
People who have been fortunate 
enough to witness this scene re¬ 
port that the whole pack is actual¬ 
ly marked, with tbe result that the 
tbird and final card becomes all- 
limportant. 

Five minutes before the draw, 
tetophone lines buzz urgently. 
Bookmakers use this time to re¬ 
veal whether there have been un¬ 
usually high bets on certain num¬ 
bers, Tor it is not at all uncommon 
that heavy bets will be placed on 
a mnrticular number. It is here 
that the fraud lies, for it often 
happens that such numbers invari¬ 
ably fail to turn up. A lot of 
money changes hands over kalyan, 
but Ratan Khatri’s organisation 
rarners even higher bets. There 
ate a host of other operators in 
addition to these two, but they are 
not so famous. In the Fort area 
there are people like Hansraj, 
Bhiwanji, along with other big- 
dnters i&e Lakhu, Matunsawalla* 
Manek and Ramesh. Modi Street, 
Razargate Street, Cowasji Patel 
Street, Gogha Street and the 
laisotts Maruiti Isane are the matn 
centres in the Fort area. 

One unique offshoot of the 
Matka empire is the predictions 
that are made with regard to the 
luc^ numbers for the day. As¬ 
trologers and numerologists — 
genuine or otherwi*—are busy 
throughout the day, using their 
spedu^powers to forecast the win¬ 
ning numbers. The market is 
flooded with reams of one-page 
handouts containing guitollnes on 
bow to hit the buUseye. There we 
no guaranies ma& but that does 
not prevent the bets from being 
placed. Interestingly enough, 
Matka is a favourite partime with 
tte lower classes of s^ety, who 
seek to augment their salaries 
with a vdnWl through the num¬ 
bers fame. 

V. VENUGOPAL 
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uon and added in proRiesslon. For 
instance, if the last two dialts are 
nine and eight, these two added aive 
17. One and seven added give eiaht, 
so the person who has bet his money 
on this number takes ail the money 
in the kitty. The process is endless 
and the aame only comes to a halt 
by mutual agreement on the Part of 
all participants. 

And finally, for the godfearing 
gamUer there is always the legalised 
form of punting through lottery tic. 
kets. There are certain regulars, 
claim lottery ticket agents, who ne¬ 
ver fail to invest their money in the 
hope of a windfall, some of whom 
have been at it for years. For them, 
hitting the lottery jackpot is the pro- 
. verbial pot of gold at the end of the 
^ rainbow. Someone once worked out 
that if he bought a lottery tidiet 
every week of his life, the law of 
probability stated that he would be 
330 years old before be eventually 
won the state lottery. But, like so 
many others, he buys his tickets 
regularly, hoping to beat the law of 
probability at its own game. 


Ui 


HETHER residents of 
Bombay are gamblers by 
nature or compulsion it 
Is difficult to say, but the 
ranks of hardened gam¬ 
blers are growing by leaps and 
bounds, making a mockery out of the 
state of Maharashtra’s Gambling Act. 
In fact, it sometimes becomes difficult 
to believe that such an Act exists. 

. under which 21,176 people were pro- 
I secuted In 1979, a further 36.524 
arrested and Rs. 31.07,027 seized. 

Gambling dens aplenty dot the 
length and breadth of Bombay city, 
most of which masquerade as respec¬ 
table dubs. Today, there are rough¬ 
ly 463 such institutions in the dty, 
of which the most exclusive is said 
to be an opera hqpse. It is inacces¬ 
sible to the domrnon man and to 
date, has never once been raided. 
Exquisitely furnished and decorated, 
the place is said to resemble a club 
in a multi-million dollar movie. 
People flock here all the way from 
'Surat and Ahmedabad and there are 
fadllties for overnight stays. All 
money bags are deposited In front of. 
a gold-plated Ganesh. In addition to 
»these 463 c’ubs there are 100 offidal 
g^lubs like the WilUngdon Club where 
'' society ladies in lace saris and dia¬ 
mond earrings gamble away for hours 
on end. Then there is the Cricket 
Club of India, which is often referred 
to as the Card Club of India; albeit 
tongue-in-dieek of course. The 
suburbs boast of more sudi sodal 
clubs than the dty proper but Ghat- 
kopar holds the record. It is a crow¬ 
ded residential area and indudes one 
of the longest housing colonies like 
Garodianagar. It is really the indus¬ 
trial workers and labourers vdio 
patronise the dubs after office hours, 
perhaps jn an effort to supplement 
their meagre wages. 

^ Ghatkopar is dosely followed by 
FXbar and Santa Cruz, but nearby PaU 
Hill—the abode of film stars—and 
Carter Road in Bandra have the most 
exclusive gambling dens where lakhs 



of rupees change hands every night. 
Two film stars are also known to 
patronise these places and recently, 
income tax authorities raided two 
such dubs owned by a father-and- 
son combine. At most of these dubs 
one is allowed to play rummy which 
IS considered a game of skill but flush 
—which is illegal and arguably a 
mug’s game—is proving more popu- 
lar. Stakes range from 25 paise a 
point to Rs two, while the owner 
takes “table money” to the tune of 
about Rs. five per hand. In return, 
the patrons are provided with food, 
refreshments and cold drinks. Hard 
liquor is also served as it helps gam¬ 
blers to part company with inhibi¬ 
tions that would otherwise cramp 
stake money. International rummy 
has a consideiable number of devo¬ 
tees, w'th six people to a table. What 
very oftens happens is that the owners 
arrange to have their own men join¬ 
ing a table unknown to the other 
gamblers, with the result that the 
historic swindle of the Pandavas is 



repeated with variations every night. 

At some of the bigger clubs, where 
patrons gamble away thousands of 
rupees every night, they are permit¬ 
ted fadllties for credit in case they 
are short of ready money. In othei^, 
the owners give gamblers Rs. 20 eadi 
as they leave for home, presumably 
to pay for their taxi hire it they have 
lost all tbelr cash. Still other dubs 
offer a jackpot as an added incentive 
to gamblers. This means that if a 
person wins four successive games, 
he is entitled to Rs. 500. 

I I 

Owners of gambling dens In Bom¬ 
bay need not worry atout their future 
as the money is rolling in and shows, 
no signs whatever of abating. Some 
have invested their gains In real 
estate while others have started 
restaurants, hotels and bhel purl 
shops. In fact, one owner who is 
also a liquor trpder, owns a string 
of Matka Joints, udille a former muni- 
dual corporation member Is the owner 
of e chain of dubs in Colaba. 





-1 AMBLING in Delhi i» a 

way of life; in railway 
stations, bus terminals, 
hotcK, private apartments. 

-1 in fact, any open space 

will serve the purpose. A few months 
ago newspapers in the capital report¬ 
ed an incident which was actually 
the aftermath of a gambling session. 
Two middle-aged men. both indus¬ 
trialists, were involved in a scuttle 
and one <if them had brandished a 
lethal weapon. Their names were 
not disclosed for tear of their pres¬ 
tige being allecled. 

What i.s true ot these industrialists 
is also tru(‘ about .several others. 
One particular group of ten men 
whose collective identity is a 
closely-guarded secret but most 
of whom occupy fairly important 
positions in various professions, 
shift their gambling venue after 
each game in order to avoid 
detection. Initially they used to fre¬ 
quent a hotel in Central Delhi but 
have now abandoned it and prefer to 
play ill their own houses. In another 
unique ease, the sun of a head priest 
of one of Delhi’s well-known temples, 
conducts his gambling sessions in a 
room that is actually a part of the 
temple premises. All games involve 
a close circle ot select friends and 
often involve quite a bit of money. 
Doors and windows arc lightly secur¬ 
ed and outsiders, unless they are 
trusted, are never allowed to look 
on. 

Card games are the most popular 
form of gambling among the upper 
elvisses. while jhui'/fii dwellers favour 
dice g.ime.s or .s’altn (the local name 
for Matka). It is quite common to 
.see porters engrossed in dice games 
at the Interstate bus terminus at 
Kashmir Gale. Four of them sit in a 


drcle and each a>f them calls a num¬ 
ber while one person rolls the dice. 
Whoever calls right takes the money 
that is in the kitty. This pastime has 
a fairly large following at railway 
yards at the New Delhi and Old Delhi 
railway stations. Government clerks, 
too spend their lunch breaks playing 
cards under the trees. As the slakes 
get higher, the crowds get bigger and 
the proceedings get increasingly 
raucous. One of the lunchtime gam¬ 
blers explained “We play to help pass 
the time and with a bit of money 
thrown in, the game becomes more 
interesting”. 

Drunkenness and violence in this 
city seem to go hand-in-hand with 
gambling rackets, while liquor adds 
to the general amusement over fluc¬ 
tuating fortunes. Police sources 
admit that gambling disputes have 
sometimes led to murder.s, but regu¬ 
lars claim that the trouble is general¬ 
ly caused by overzcalous strangers. 
In the more organised racket.s, how¬ 
ever, such unloward behaviour is pre¬ 
empted by an unwritten code of 
ethics and in some cases, by policing 
arrangements. Another form of 
gambling which is attracting a large 
following these days is betting on the 
outcome of Test matches : there were 
fairly high stakes involved in the 
India-Pakistan Test in Delhi, 
though the game ultimately ended 
in a draw. Cricket betting also has 
its lighter forms. Some diehards will 
even place bets to sec which umpire 
reaches the middle first, on resump¬ 
tion of play. And then there is “in¬ 
stant betting" too, for which odds 
arc agreed on, following which a 
person has to nominate the precise 
ball in an over off which a boundary 
will hit. 

Gambling in public places is illegal 


according to Section lS,6( the i^ 
Gambling Act, while gambling inside 
a house, if it does not involve pay¬ 
ment of any commission to the house¬ 
owner (locally referred to as n<uii) 
is not a cognisable offence. It is also 
laid down that policemen raiding 
gambling premises must do so with 
a proper warrant, issued by an officer 
not below the rank of a Superinten¬ 
dent of Police. And the law, accord¬ 
ing to a police officer, considers any 
game with an element of chance and 
which involves money, a form of 
gambling. 

HERE is a tailor in Cal¬ 
cutta. His work is not ex¬ 
ceptional, but it’does not 
bother him in the least. 
It does not matter a whit 
if he is not given any work for 
weeks, for he is quite content to live 
on his winnings at the race course. 
When be has a bad weekend, he star¬ 
ts his rounds in order to get a few 
more customers, but when his luck is 
in, the same customers do not set 
eyes on him for weeks. Then if an 
outsider comes in to upset his calcu¬ 
lations, he miraculously reappears 
with clothes that are long overdue. 
A regular customer has grown accu¬ 
stomed to his antics: “If I do not 
give him any work, my consdenoe 
suffers, yet at the same time if I do 
give him some work, I know very 
well I will not see him again before 
the New Year”. Some of his custom¬ 
ers are fellow gamblers who follow 
the form of the horses, and they, 
naturally, are his favourites. The 
evening preceding a big race he wll 
show up at their homes with a smile 
on his face and a race book in his 
hand. TTicir discussion over, he will 
depart, only to return again when his 
luck runs out. 

There is a delightful story about 
an ex-MLA from Park Circus. A good, 
pious Muslim, he would say his Id 
prayers at the Park Circus maidan 
and was used to his evening walk in 
the same place. One evening he was 
intrigued to see a group of young 
men sitting in a circle, their should¬ 
ers hunched, concentrating at some¬ 
thing on the grass in front of them. 

A friend informed him that the 
young men were, in fact, gambling 
but the MI<A dismissed the theory 
with a smile. His friend insisted, ex¬ 
plaining that they were gazing at a 
so paisa coin since a great deal of 
money depended on whether a fly 
sat on the coin in the next five minu¬ 
tes or not. 

Gambling in Calcutta acquires 
many forms. They seem to be endl¬ 
ess, but the main forms are latta. 
rain gambling, punting at the race 
course, cards, mabjong (a game play¬ 
ed with dice) and tape gaimtling. The 
latter involves a tength of cotton tape 
with a loop at the end. The tape is 
rolled up and prospective gamblers 
have to pay a rupee before they are 
allowed to put a pencil into the tight¬ 
ly rolled tope. The tape is then unra¬ 
velled and if the loop is cauiffit in the 
end of the Mndl, a sperillad amount 
iof money ranges hands. Mabjong. 



















a Chinese speciality, thrived in the 
Fifties in the Chinatown locality. It 
Is «llll well patronised, but is now 
played mostly at Tangra, an area 
which comet under the jurisdiction 
of the Tiljala police station. 

The ufTluent have their own clubs, 
most of which are registered bodies. 
According to one compulsive gambl¬ 
er, such clubs have great utility 
value. They keep away nagging wiv¬ 
es and brawling children and at the 
same time, keep the men in money. 
And, as he himself adds, sometimes 
out of it as well. However, this is not 
a punishable offence since it does hot 
bother the police as satta or matka 
does. 

Gambling laws and statutes in the 
state of West Bengal are loaded heavi¬ 
ly in favour of gamblers and senten¬ 
ces are light in those cases that are 


virtually ineffective. One does hear 
occasional reports of arrests and sei¬ 
zures, but these yield very little in 
the form of money. A senior police 
official spoke of raids he conducted 
with the teams under his command. 
Though these raids were organised 
simultaneously, the seizures amount¬ 
ed to only a few hundred rupees. 
The only people caught were bookies, 
petty agents and "runners,” witile 
the overlords remained free. This is 
particularly true of the Matka kings. 

Satta, which accounts for Rs seven 
lakhs every day in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, received a temporar.v 
setback in August 1978, when five 
top operators were arrested. Among 
them were Abid Mirza, Tabrak and 
Sitaram Saraf, the kingpins of Bow- 
bazar, Chandni Chowk and Burraba- 
zar respectively. According to the 



not acquitted. The police face a Her¬ 
culean task in proving gambling off¬ 
ences before the court since they 
have to apprehend the gamblers al¬ 
ong with gambling equipment and 
the money involved. Besides, the 
work of the police is hampered by 
the fact that most gambling dens in 
the dty possess excellent inleUigen-' 
ce networks, so a police raid is gen¬ 
erally learnt of well in advance. It 
often happens that the police posse 
arrives on the scene, on^ to discov¬ 
er that all incriminating evidence has 
been well concealed. Another impor¬ 
tant point is that the kingpins elude 
arrest with the greatest of ease. Of 
the three acknowledged satta kings 
operating within the city of Calcutta, 
Yasin, Akbar and Abid Mirm, two 
have spent very short stints in police 
custody although it is alleged that 
their dealings involve lakhs of rupe¬ 
es. In addition, the connivance of 
policemen at almost all levels reduc¬ 
es gambling risks and contributes to 
the continuing prosperity of the or¬ 
ganisers. 

1 iinilcd police personnel and the 
infrequency of such raids make them 
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Calcutta Police, the success was 
shortlived since a number of politi¬ 
cians set about to secure Saraf’s re¬ 
lease. In private conversation, poli¬ 
cemen concede that gambling, like 
prostitutioiu can never be totally era¬ 
dicated. The malaise is too deeply 
rooted to be fought. They point out, 
for instance, that even children gam¬ 
ble for toffees and balloons, a truth 
that is especially applicable to the in¬ 
dustrial areas bordering Calcutta. 

Calcutta is India’s aocoer qffilul 
so it is not surprising that thousawls 
of dub fans bet on tin oatoome of 
football encounters. The tiiree major 
football dubs—^Mdiun Bagan, East 
Bengal and Mohammedan Bportini^ 
form the apex around which gambl¬ 
ing in sport thrives. It is a fa mili a r 
sight on the maidan to see spectstore 
taking bets over the developments on 
the field in the next few n^utes. 
Spectators even bet on whether a 
particular player will sooTu a goal in 
the next few minutes or on some¬ 
thing as banal as which team will 
enter the held first at the beginning 
of the match. 

The West Bengal GambUng and 


Competitions Act was amended hi 
1978 and stricter measurag were In¬ 
troduced. Both the fine and the period 
iff imprisonment have been increased 
in different categariea Tbp numlwr 
of arrests have also increased and 
the amount of cash seii^ also shows 
an upward trend. Tbe Detective 
Department of the Cai e n tt a PbUoe 
has pressed more men to check 
gambOng after the amendment erf the 
(Miginal Act of 1967, but the kingpins 
remain dusive. bi the words of Mr 
Prosun Mukherjee, Deputy Oemunis- 
skmer. Detective Department of the 
Calcutta Pidtoew who heads the anti- 
rowdy section: "The gambling low 
as it stands today, requires tiie pre¬ 
sence of diree factors timultaneons- 
ly, for the suooeesful pqpsecuticm of 
a gambler. The gambler, the gambl¬ 
ing money and the documents or 
material exhlMts to prove the act of 
gambling. The modus cmerandl of 
’organised gambling’ in Calcutta to¬ 
day is such tiut we find it ex t wmdy 
difficult to make all these fact-rs 
coincide. We may arrest 
fries with small amounts and money, 
bat seldom the coMral ooUecthm 
money with the necessary documents 
and rarely with the main men behind 
It all.” m qpite of all these ooii- 
straints the Calcutta Police hove 
done creditable work over tiie yeam 
In one raid alone, on October !• 
a posse of 35 officers with aeven 
vehicles raided two gambling dens fit 
South Calcutta. AltiHNiiffi these were 
raids on iwivate booses where onir 
innocent card games were in progrem, 
tbe mastermind of the sotta rndeet 
was caught. Altogether 26 people 
tvere arrested, among whom were 
Y’asin and Sukumar Roy. allay Tina. 
A record nmmmt of Rs 10B,T7S.46 
was seized. 

According to the Calcutta Police, 
gambling in the metropolis of Cal¬ 
cutta is a "deeply entrenched form 
of crime”. And there are plenty of 
instances to prove this statement 
One Deputy Commissioner of Pohee 
was intrigued by a well-known form, 
called “rain gambling”. This involv¬ 
es wagers being made to see whether 
It will rein on a certain day, between 
specified hours. One group of people 
was caught red-banded, at this acti¬ 
vity and put into the police lockup 
without any ado, and the OepuW 
Commissioner announced that he 
would l&e to see the gamblers. He 
strode across to their cell, only to. 
witness a strange sight The “prison¬ 
ers” were throwing a shoe into the 
air and shouting with antidpation as 
It landed. For a moment tbe DC was 
baffled and asked the constable guar¬ 
ding them what was going on. "They 
are gambling, sir,” explained the con¬ 
stable, and so they were, pladng bett 
on which way the shoe would lancL 
The agitated DC walked away and 
order^the release of the men about 
an hour or so later, since there was 
not sufficient evidence for prosecu¬ 
tion. The ringleader, slightly chast¬ 
ened, but very grateful, entered the 
DC’s crfBce. "Dhainrabad, sahib,” he 
said, "I am richer oy Rs 10,000 as 1 
had bet that we would be released 
before sunset”. ■ 

Photogfaphs by Chitiajil Ghosh 



Assembly polls mostly in Cong-I bag 


T must have beeo clear 
by this time to most 
political observers that 
Mrs Gandhi and 

-ISanJay Gandhi will not 

face much draculty in the first 
phase of their programme of con> 
solidating their political authority. 
The elections hi the nine states 
are not going to pose any serious 
diallenge for them. The opposi¬ 
tion Parties ate hopelessly divided 
and to this situation even if the 
Congress (I) can secure 40 per 
cent ol the votes cast th^ will 
deflhitely get SS per cent of the 
seats and form their own Govern¬ 
ments in all the nine states. I per¬ 
sonally feel, in some of these nine 
states the Congress (I) will get 
more than 50 per cent of the votes 
and capture more than 70 per cent 
of the seats. 

Other tium in UP and Bihar, 
nowhere can the election battle 
assume any serious proportions. In 
these two states the caste fachH- 
will still play a significant role and 
a large number of the members 
of bidcward castes will vote for 
Charan Singh and Karpoori Thakur 
wherever Uiey are. ^t the back¬ 
ward castes alone cannot give any¬ 
one more than 30 per cent of the 
votes and with that it is impossible 
to secure more than 40 per cent 
of seats in UP and Bihar in the 
present situation. I will of course 
be suiprisod if the Charan- 
Karpoori combination, along with 
their allies, can secure more than 
30 per cent of seats either in UP 
or Bihar. 

No doubt, the Congress (I) will 
face some difficulty in selecting the 
Party candidates in almost all the 
states. Even during the Lok Sabha 
elections tiiere was infilling in 
an the state branches of the Party 
over tidcet distribution. The Con- 

S iss (I) is in power now at the 
ntre and tbe partymen are sore 
of Betting a majority everywhere 
In this election and forming Gov¬ 
ernments in all the states. Natu¬ 
rally, there will be more damour- 
mg and more intense ilffiiting for 
Purty tidtets this time. 

But Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay are 
also op much more soUd ground 
now. If they want, they can deal 
with the problem of tnOg htin g 
Namly this time. No one in the 
Party edU now dare to go against 
theh verdict cmenly, however bit¬ 
ter he may be. Thouipi Mrs Gandhi 
win still act as the impartial 
bapreme oonrPof the Congress (I), 
in amst of tte cases Sanjay will 
be the mih oonrt# and except for 
a few foMi, no Congress (I) man 
will dare to challenge tiie verdict 
of the Sanjay 'high court' in the 
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Sanjay Gandhi 


*Sapreme courti of Indira. 

In all liKelihood Sanjay will be 
overall inoarge of tbe most diffi¬ 
cult state of UP. Apart from be¬ 
ing the vice-diief of tte entire elec¬ 
tion battle of the Congress (I), he 
will assume the post of chirf com- 
nunding officer on the UP frtmt 
From candidate selection to the 
counting (mratton, he will look 
after everything in UP. Secondly, 
the impact of infighting in the 


Congress (1) will to a large extent 
be neutraUsed by the infigiting he- 
tveen the opposition Parties. God 
alone can say to vduit extent 
they will go to finish each other 
during the state'-elections. 

As soon as the Congress (I) can 
get almost all the major state Gov¬ 
ernments in its fold and command 
a nujority In the Rahra Sabha, the 
first phase of the programme of 
consolidation of the political autho¬ 
rity will be over. If they can get 
a majority in all the nine Assem¬ 
blies it ivill be no probtem for the 
Con^ss (1) to get a majority in 
tbe Rajya Sabba. And once they 
do that the Government will have 
less problems in Parliament Then 
tbe second phase of the program-, 
me would start in full swing. In 
this phase, Mrs Gandhi and Sanjay 
will try to bring into tbe fold of 
the Party more state Govermnents. 
They wiU also try to get a two- 
thirds majority b the Rajya 
Sabha by May '82. When the Con¬ 
gress (I) has a two-thirds majo¬ 
rity b Doth tbe houses of ParUa- 
ment it will not be very difficult 
to get the Constitution amended 
accordbg to their ideas and necea- 
dties of the titnation. 

Sinmitaneously, ttie process of 
consolidation of Sanjay's anthority 
within the Party will also continue. 
His men will get the biggest share 
of Chief Ministerial and Ministerial 
posts in the states. His men will 
also come to the Rajya Sabha b 
larger numbers and get more im¬ 
portant portfolios b tbe Union 
.Cabinet. I know, a large number 
of Congress (I) men mil vtelent- 
ly contest this statement. They 
will assert that there is no sepa¬ 
rate Sanjay group in tbe Parly. 
They will say, the entire Jarty has 
accepted Saaijaar’i position now. 
There is no question of Sanjay 
having a separate group wittab the 
Parly. 

But does Sanjay think that aU 
the Congress (I) men, leaders and 
Ministers can be relied upon? Is 
he sore' that all of them will stand 
by him in case of an Emergency ? 
Does be not consider a large num¬ 
ber of them time-servers? Would 
he oot try to eliminate these time¬ 
servers and bring up his "real 
friends^ in strategic pt^tions in a 
slow but steady process? 

Wait and watdi what be does 
daring the next three months. And 
then, I am sure, most political 
observers vrill also realise that he 
is less emotional, more cool and 
mudi more ruthless in political 
battles than his mother. Most 
political observers have not seen 
even a fraction of Sanjay Gandhi 
vet 
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SUNDAY SPECIAl 


How the "Illustrated" 
became a Weekly habit 

KHUSHWANT SINGH on 100 years ofthe Weekly 






im 


C. Jain, UM 

BennetColenum owes its primary 


OR the first 89 of the 100 
years of its cxistenoe. The 
lllmraled Weekly was 
been in the waitinK rooms 
lof business executives, 
doctors and dentists. People looked 
at the strip cartoons, pictures of 
newly married couplers and read the 
juKes pace. Hie only readable jwrt 
of the journal was C. R. Mandys 
Gallimaufry ekin* painful humour 
out of Parsi dowagers with names 
like Flopsy Panwala. Mandy was 
eager to try his hand at more crea¬ 
tive writing and was also having 
trouble with the management IMost 
editors in the Times of India group 
of papers have trouble with the 
management). 1 was invited by J. 

the manager to whoi 
its 

position as a publishing house, to be 
Mandy’s successor. 1 accepted the 
offer and agreed to take on Mandy’s 
assistant A. S. Raman as my num¬ 
ber two. 1 was unable to take the 
job as I had received a Rockefeller 
Fellowship and Raman was elevated 
to the post of editor. He was young 
and totally inexperienced to handle 
the job. Besides, the elevation went 
to his head and he became insuffe¬ 
rably arrogant. However, he must be 
given credit for Indianising the 
Weekly. Indian painting, sculpture, 
music and dance replaced the Eura¬ 
sian cocktail title tattle that had 
been the Weekly’s forte. The initial 
impact of the change was favourable. 
But after a while the Weekly became 
a tedious repetition of Ajanta, EUora. 
the Taj Mahal, Bharat Natyam, Am- 
rita Shergil, Husain. Swaminathan, 
Krishen Khanna, Bala Saraswati, 
Yamini Krbhnamurthv and back to 
Ajanta and EUora. The pubUdty 
given to certain artists proved enor¬ 
mously beneficial to them and to 
Raman who stiU owns a sizeable col- 
lectlon of paintings by eminent In¬ 
dian artists. But Raman did little 
elae to enliven the journal He abo 
indulged m what tor an editor should 
be an unpardonable sin—of publish¬ 
ing his own pictures in the journal 
he edited. He was particularly devo¬ 
ted to Sei Babe and in one issue 
lauding hi# deity he had as many as 
eight pictures of hlmaelf and his 
family In various postures of wor¬ 
ship. Raman fell fouTof the xnanar 
gemeat. was diarg»4mted and sue 
Fpended from serWee. When he left 
the Weekly its drculathn was lower 
than any of the innumeraUe maga¬ 
zines publisbed by the Beimet Ooie- 
.man group. His asristant Subroto 



B-inerice held the fort for over a 
year. One of his funtlions was to 
submit a report to the board ex¬ 
plaining thf- reasons why the Week¬ 
ly was not doing well. 

1 took over as editor in June 1969. 
I was singularly lucky. The WeeMy 
was so bad that no one could have 
made it worse. I was also fortunate 
in having no general manager or 
proprietor to boss over me. The 
Jains bad been temporarily ousted 
from control and a kindly old reti¬ 
red chief iiustioc of Gujarat, Mr K. 
T. Uesai had taken over as chairman. 
One general manager followed ano¬ 
ther giving them little time to poke 
their noses in the running of the 
Weekly. By the time Uma Shankar 
became GM the Weekly’s circulation 
had more than trebled itself and mv 
position as editor made secure. 

The Weekly’s phenomenal success 
was the result of a simple prescrip¬ 
tion that I concocted for it. It con¬ 
sisted of three ingredients: inform, 
amuse and provoke. I decided that 
what the journal needed was one 
first-rate article of informative va¬ 
lue, the rest could be devoted to 
amusement and provocatiem. 1 broke 
the stupid convention of avoiding 
politics. Tlie lead articles were on 
political, economic and sociological 
subjects. Hie series on the different 
communities gave toe Journal its 
first major bo^. The Bangladesh 
War followed by interviews with 
Indira Gandhi. Bhutto and Hkka 
Khan took the .joumaTs circulation 
to over four lakhs establishing a 
comfortable lead of over 50,000 
over other magazines in the country, 


1 abo took more Uberiiea with girlie 

f iictures. I never exirioited nudity 
(NT the sake of titJUstlon but Inva¬ 
riably camouflaged it with some ex¬ 
cuse. Being an agnostic, a political 
loner (1 had also resolved to make 
the Weekly the spokesman of the 
Indian Muslims and oHier minorities) 
and an unabashed propagator of 
Hindi-Paki bhat bhaism, 1 bad little 
difficulty in provoking my readers. 
They abused me. I loved being abu¬ 
sed. We created a rapproch^ent 
between us. 

Apart from the fortuitous exter¬ 
nal circumstances which helped the 
Weekly in its spiral climb to unriva¬ 
lled circulation I must acknowledge 
the enthusiastic collaboration of 
some of my colleagues. The team 
was held together by Fatma Zakaria 
whose dedication and drive really 
put the Weekly on the map of India. 
Besides her there was the erudite 
and self-effacing R. Gopalkrishnan 
(R. G. K.) whose articles on various 
aspects of Hindu religion and cul¬ 
ture were about the best published 
in India. R. G. K.’s Muslim counter¬ 
part was the eminent urdu writer, 
Qurratul Ain Hyder. Her articles on 
Islam and the Arabs were widely 
read. I also abolished the stupid 
convention of not giving bylines to 
junior members of the staff. There 
are many instances of young green.- 
hm-ns who overnight became cele¬ 
brities because of lead articles appea¬ 
ring in their names. The weekly 
spawned more editors than any other 
journal: M. J. Akbar, Bikram Vohra. 
Kalra, Fatma Zakaria (now editor 
of the Sunday edition of the Times 
of India). And there was Bacbi Kar- 
karia who through the WeeMy be¬ 
came the most vridely read freelance 
journalist. 

It takes as l<mg a time to build a 
journal as it docs to strangle it As 
the Weekly continues to conform 
to the formula of informing, amu¬ 
sing and provoking it should continue 
to hold its ovm. Few readers bother 
to read articles and are therefore 
unlikely to be put off by the mish 
mash of inanity that has begun to 
fill the weekly's pages. A publishing 
house like Bciuiet Coleman having 
the largest network of distributors 
in India can manage to keep up cir¬ 
culation of its magazines even though 
they have little that is readable in 
them. And even though everything 
fails there is the gimmick of pou¬ 
ring an is^e on cricket. Dharamyug 
beat all circulation records with a 

g rint order well into the five lakhs. 

ut these can in the long run be 
counter-produqliv& U is aim dange¬ 
rous for a journal to he too diosely 
asj^ated with the personality of ito 
editor. 1 made the mistake of mak¬ 
ing It synonymous with me and if I 
bad been allowed to edit it much 
longer I would undeniably have done 
it irreparable damage. A journal 
simuld have a faceless editor. Hie 
Weekly hay one now. ■ 
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IHE USSR airline Aeroflot 
has set the record for the 
slowest flight from Lan< 
don to Calcutta. The 

-1 scheduled ^ght time is 20 

hours, including a four-hour stopover 
and diange of aircraft at Moscow. 
But passengers who took the Aeroflot 
flight at Heathrow in London on 
October 31 finally reached Calcutta 
on November 10. “And, what a 
flight it was'.' says Miss Arati Mukher- 
jee, an employee ot the West Bengal 
sales tax department in Calcutta, who 
was among the 60^d passengers 
bound for Calcutta and Dacca by \hat 
flight. 

The flight left Heathrow at around 
2.30 p.m. (GMT), reaching Moscow 
late in the evening. Miss Mukherjee 
recalls: “It was snowing in Moscow, 
where we were to change planes for 
the onward journey. Soon after dis¬ 
embarkation we were asked to stand 
in a queue for passport and immigra¬ 
tion check before being allowed to 
the transit lounge. As we proceeded 
towards the counter, an officer warn¬ 
ed that some of us might be off-load¬ 
ed. ‘Sorry, not many room in this 
flight some stay Moscow for next 
flight, he said. But all of us kept 


our fingers crossed and hoped it 
wouldn’t actually happen. Af.er some 
50 of us had received our boarding 
cards the rest of the passengers were 
told that they would have to wait for 
the next fight. These passengers were 
also asked to deposit their passports 
at the counter before being taken to 
the Aeroflot, Hotel. 

“We were led to the lounge. It 
was centrally l^ted. All of us felt 
greatly relieved and even lively. 
Around midnight it was announced 
that the flight would leave in another 
30 minutes. At 12.30 a.m. we were told 
to proceed towards the aircraft. Again 
a check at the passport and securKy 
control, following which we got back 
our passports. Then a long shivering 
walk back through the passage we 
bad entered by where the tempera¬ 
ture must have been around zero, to 
the tarmac where a bus wss waiting 
to take us to the aircraft. After 
some ten or IS passengers had cross¬ 
ed the barrier, the guard at the gate 
shouted out 'No more, no more*. In¬ 
stantly a lady appeared and ran 
through the queue, saying that a few 
more passengers would be accommo¬ 
dated from among the unescorted 
ladies with babies or children. There 


was a scramble in the queue and in 
that confusion the lady escorted a 
few more lady passengers to the gate 
and beyond. A young Banglade>bi 
housewife who had flown to London 
From Frankfurt alone with her barely 
eight-month-old chud to catch the 
Aeroflot flight for her journey to 
Dacca ran to the door wailtaig, 'Let 
me go, please let me go, my child 
is already sick, he will die...’ But the 
guard slowly pulled the door shut. 

“As the door was closed, many of 
us, particularly the lady passengers, 
were telling ourselVes that they had 
finally let us go. Certainly they won’t 
keep us. we thought. After all, many 
of us were travelling alone and most¬ 
ly for the first time in our lives on 
such a long trip. How could they be 
so heartless as to deny us seats on 
the flight, particularly after they had 
confirmed our tickets at the origin? 
But we were wrong again. Shortly, an 
officer came to collect the boarding 
cards issued to us earlier. With it. 
we were also asked to depo,sit our 
passports as well. Then we were 
shepherded through the transit lounge 
out of the terminal building where a 
bus was waiting to take us to the 
Aeroflot hotel. It was a 45-min»«* 












drive down • desolate and barr)>n 
road and it snowed all the wavto the 
hotel. When we reached the hotel 
it was 1.30 a.m. 

'‘All of us were exhausted and 
hungry All these hours we bad noth¬ 
ing to eat. Nobody cared to ask. A 
middle-aged lady, sitting behind the 
counter at the reception-CTm-omce 
asked us to stand in a queue so that 
she could get our names properly, 
a^ allot accommodation to us. Two 
to three of us were to shere one 
room. Unfortunately when my turn 
came, I bad been left alone with all 
other lady passengers having been 
provided for already. Finally, the lady 
escorted me to a fifth floor room and 
banged the door. A German lady 
opened the door. ‘This is the other 
occupant of your room’ the lady from 
the reception counter announq^ and 
briskly walked away. The German 
lady did not seem to be very pleased 
to have me with her. I found that 
she had pulled out the sole blanket 
and sheets from the bed meant for 
me and piled them up on herself to 
keep warm. The room was absolute¬ 
ly cold and dreary. The heating 
system was not working. My room¬ 
mate smiled apologetically as she 
handed over the blanket and the 
sheets to me. ‘Sorry. I took them 
because I was feeling so very cold and 
could not get a wink of sleep’, she 
said. 1 was too tired to talk even so 
1 just nodded and collected the sheets 
and the blanket from her and made 
the bed. I thought of having a wash 
before going to bed. So I went to 
and toilet. There I found the taps dry 
and water leaking from the dstern. 
The stink there could make even a 
sweeper side. The idea of a wash 
had to be dropped naturally. I flung 
myself on the bed with my shoes on. 
My whole body was aching for rest. 
But I could hardly have a wink of 
sleep. I saw that my room mate was 
also tossing and turning. The cold 
was so severe that the one blanket 
provided was not sufficient to beat it. 
After some tossing and turning, 1 got 
up as soon as I noticed faint rays of 
dawn filtering through the window 
and started looking for a more com¬ 
fortable room. I found a third floor 
room where three other lady co¬ 
passengers bad been billeted. There 
the heating system was functioning 
and I just dozed in a chair till we 
were railed for our breakfast at 
around 8 a.m. to the fourth floor 
restaurant. 


COMING down to the 
ground floor 'mnge after 
breakfast, I found quite a 
number of my co-passeng¬ 
ers sitting on the floor 
and a few cushioned benches. Some 
of them, 1 was told, had to sleep 
there as they could not get rooms 
in the hotel. For the next five 
agonizing days the lounge became our 
address and the counter at the recep¬ 
tion our focal point. We would squat 
in the lounve throughout the dav 
except for brief intervals when we 
were called-for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. < Al> the three meals w?re 


J ust about the same—stale sour bread 
ried sausages, boiled peas, fried 
potato, and egg for those not having 
sausages. Twice or thrice they served 
chideen end boiled fish and beef 
stakes a couple of times. Only once 
during our five days we received few 
tea spoonfuls of rice. The food was 
adequate but did not suit most of oui 
tastes. The best part of our meal 
was the ice-cream that used to be serv¬ 
ed alter dinner. It was delicious. 
Most of the time the tea was luke¬ 
warm if not cold. Some of us did 
complain about it. But the one thing 
I have learnt from my experience is 
that appeals may move the great 
Sphinx but not the Russians. Even 
the Bangladeshi house-wife failed to 
get milk for her eight-montb-old baby 
for two days after her own stock of 
powdered milk bad been exhausted. 
Tne baby too must have bread-saus¬ 
age-pea-potato meals or starve. Some 
oi us who cannot do without a cup of 
tea in the afternoon did make aii 
attempt to get it. But failed. We 
were bluntly told that we were entitl¬ 
ed to just two meals and the break¬ 
fast and nothing more. We were not 
even entitled to buy any food. Not 
that many of us had mudi foreign 
«nirrency, I had just one pound, still. 
However, drinks could be baa on 
payment. 

“On Thursday November 1 after¬ 
noon, after a lot of persuasion, one 
of the ladies at the reception countei; 
breaking her vow not to give us any 
information, indicated that a flighit 
might be arranged on Sunday but it 
would fly directly to Dacca wKhout 
stopping in Calcutta. The passengers 
bound for Dacca were elated. But their 
hopes were short-lived. There would 
be no flight on Sunday, we were told 
within an hour. Neither on Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday. ?Tie earliest 
we could take off was on Thursday, 
November 8. We went to our dinner 
that evening even more depressed. 
Some even started showing signs of 
nervous breakdown and hysteria. A 
Bangladeshi student studying medi¬ 
cine in London was so qpset that 
most of the time he wept saying that 
his father must be dead by now. He 
was going to Dacca where his father 
was seriously ill. ‘Oh Allah,’ he 
would say, ‘for what sin have you 
given me this punishment?’ It seems 
r will not be able to see even the 
dead body of my father. 

“Who could console him? We our¬ 
selves were feeling miserable. Each 
of us had just one set of clothing and 
underclothes with which we had 
boarded the aircraft in London. We 
did not have access to our baggage 
most of which at any rate, had been 
sent to our destinations. So we went 
wKhout a change, without a wash. 
For some of us this became unbear¬ 
able. On Saturday November 3, 
pestered by us, the ladies at the re¬ 
ception counter agreed that if we 
wanted we could go to the airport 
and pick up our baggage if it was 
still lying there. Two female passen¬ 
gers from Bangladesh hitch-hiked to 
the airport by an Aeroflot bus that 
left the hotel at 10 a.m. They re¬ 


turned at dinner time, looking pale 
but clutching two small smteases. 
They did not have anything to eat at 
the airport. If you missed your lundi 
at the hotel you missed it for the day. 
f was woken up by the lady from the 
reception that night with a knock: 
"Could you' lend your blanket?’’, ahe 
asked. But I told her that I had just 
one. She said she knew that but ahe 
needed one for a child who was runn¬ 
ing high fever. I was flabbergasted. 

I told her she could certainly spare 
a bUnket for the child from the hotel 
stores without waking up the occu¬ 
pants. To my surprise, sbe replied, 
hotel store empty—no blanket...all 
rooms full’ and went on knocking at 
one door after another. 

‘‘Sunday, November 4. Information 
was hard to come by. Whetever little 
that trickled down from the reception 
counter only created more confusion. 
One of them said that a flight would 
leave for Bangkok during the day. 
Another said it would go to Karachi. 
Yet another said there might be a 
flight for New Delhi as well. Wc 
were also told that we could have - a 
choice. When we asked what would be 
the arrangements for reaching our des¬ 
tinations if we took those fights, the 
eldest among the three sitting at the 
counter benignly smiled and replied,^.- 
‘You will of course be on your own’.' 
So, for most of us the flight to either ' 
Bangkok or Karachi became meaning¬ 
less because none of us had enough 
foreign exchange to buy our passages 
to our hnal destination. A few foreig¬ 
ners and the two Bangladeshi female 
passengers who had on the previous 
day gone to the airport to trace their 
baggage were the only persons to 
avail of the opportunity. Those of 
uo wiio were bound for Calcutta were 
more interested about the flight to 
New Delhi. But again the oovious 
question cropped up. After New Delhi 
what? Most of us did not have 
enough money to pay for even the 
taxi-fare truin New Delhi airport to 
the nearest railway station. How 
would wt then be able to readi Cal- 
aitta trum New Delhi? The more 
solvent among us suggested pooling 
uur lesuuices. However at the end 
only three passengers managed to get 
seats in the New Dciy,flight on that 
day. That too after squatting at the 
airport for hours. 

“Bv this t.mc we had reached the 
limits of our patience. We were 
feeling trapped and helpless. We jok- 
eu. dispaired and dc, bated about our 
future. Some of us tried to get in 
touch with our embassies but they 
would not let us. They would not 
even let us call our friends or rela¬ 
tives in London, Calcutta or Dacca. 
I'he uncertainties became unbearable. 
Two among us cotild finally manage 
to dodge the surveillance and make 
It to the post office about SO yards 
away. Each of them paid £6 for 
sending cables to their relatives in 
London informing of their plight. 
Subsequently however. I found out 
the cables had not reached the des¬ 
tinations I encashed the solKary 
pound uotc in ray possession to buy 
a 30-kopek aerogramme and write a 
letter to my relatives in Calcutta 





ITie lelttr is yet to reach Calcutta. 

"Things however precipHate<j in 
the afternoon. Some of us had 
entered the rec^ptibn-cum-office roonc 
demanding a definite answer about 
our flight At first, the stock answer 
don’t know. But as we persisted, 
the ladies at the counter suddenly 
appeared to have gone deaf. Gcsti- 
rulalirg. with her hands one of them 
even tried to tell us that they could 
rmt follow English. But we were 
determined. Some among us were so 
furious tliat they started calling them 
names. ’You liars’, one of them said, 
‘You cannot treat us like animals, 
another .said. There was also some 
talk about the plight of the dissidents 
in the Soviet Union, some ot the 
passengers going on hunger strike, 
and so on. The ladies at the counter 
wore visibly angry. One of them 
shouted for the police. Another said 
she could stud us to prison. Finally, 
all three of them left the office, after 
we refused to budge. As they went 
but tncy banged the door shut hnd 
then there was that click of the key 
turned from outside. We were im¬ 
prisoned. We were, however, let out 
after IS minutes or so. But by then 
we were so frustrated that we were 
already thinking that Wf were in 
condemned cells of a vast prison wait¬ 
ing fcr the hour of execution. 

THAT night we made up 
our minds to pack up our 
belongings and proceed to 
the airport by the first 
tiansport available. We 
were convinced that unless we went 
to tne airport and kept up our pre¬ 
ssure to be flown out we had very 
little hope of reaching our destina 
tions within the next few days. So, 
according to the plan, all the passen¬ 
gers destined for Calcutta packed 
their belongings at night and were 
ready tor a>.uoii. When the first bus 
parked in front of the hotel at around 
10 a.nt on Monday to take the passen¬ 
gers booked tor other flights to the 
Moscow airport, one of my co- 
paSsengers, Mrs Majumdar, a resident 
of Bowba/ar, and I boarded the bus 
unnoticed. Three other co-passengers, 
Mr Nag, a business executive living 
in London, Mr Sam Sarkar, a barrisi- 
er, and the medical student going 
Dacca to see bis sick father also got 
into the bus but were quickly detect¬ 
ed by a Ru.<-'flan lady conductor. They 
were asked to clear out. For some 
time Mr Nag, Mr Sarkar and the 
Bangladeshi student tried to argue 
with the lady. But the lady would 
not listen and soon became abusive. 
Mr Nag and Mr Sarkar Anally picked 
up their baggages and disembarked 
from the bus. But the Bangladeshi 
student stayed on. Come what may, 
he would not leave the bus.. The lady 
also gave up. However, the ladies, 
seeing that Mr Nag and Mr Sarkar 
had oisembarked, also got down from 
the bus. It was Mr Nag and Mr 
Sarkar who were the main promoters 
of the idea that we should go to the 
airport if we wanted to get out of 
this place quickly. Be.sido.s, they 
were the persons who 
tu help us with monc.v for our pa.s.*.- 




age from New Delhi to Calcutta in 
the event of our getting seats on a 
Delhi flight. But as We got down. 
Mr Nag and Mr Sarkar advised us to 
go to the airport. ;‘Go and stay there. 
Wc will come by the next bus which 
leaves the hotel at noon',, they said. 
So wc boarded the bus aghin and the 
Kid.y conductor did not obiect. 

“Alter reaching the airport we 
came to know that a flight would 
leave tor Delhi in another few hours. 
Three of us—Mrs Majumdar and the 
Bangladeshi student and I—immedia¬ 
tely traced the top man at the 
airport, a large athlete type, to plead 
with him for seats on the Delhi flight. 
But he said that the flight was already 
overbooked. We dispaired. But, the 
Bangladeshi student, doggedly pursu¬ 
ed his objective for quite some more 
time. But without any luck. Having 
failed in our mission our throats went 
dry. I was wandering in the termi¬ 
nal building to find out where 1 could 
get some water. 1 froze when a 
security man shouted at me asking 
me to stop. ‘You cannot move around 
like this, unescorted by our people’, 
he said. He ordered us to grt back 
to the transit lounge and stay put 
there. We obliged. Having nothing 
else to do we thought of looking for 
our baggage. We approached a lady 
with the request. At first she tried 
to dismiss us by saying the baggage 
liud bee'll taken care of and we ne^ 
not worry about it. But when we In¬ 
sisted the lady said that as soon as 
she found out a person who could 
escort us to the place where baggage 
had been kept .she would try to set 
our minds at rest. As we awaited in 
the lounge for the elusive escort, we 
thought of returning to the hotel but 
thought better, fearing that we might 
not get our rooms back in the hotel 
and be compelled to spend the night 
•11 'i'. - lounge as many others had to. 
.So we just bit our nails and prayed. 


Mercifully, however, we were tiered 
lunch coupons at the airport. At 
around noon, Mrs Majuntdar and I 
walked up to the restaurant to have 
our lunch. As we were returning to 
the lounge, having finished our lunch, 
a young Russian security personnel 
confronted us on the stairs. He would 
not let us proceed any farther. He 
did not seem to know much English. 
So b)’ making different signs we tried 
to tell him that we had come for 
lunch and was returning to the lounge 
to waR for our flight. But the officer 
did not follow. He also told us 
something in Russian whidi we could 
not understand. At this stage Mrs 
Majumdar tried to get past him but 
the officer stopped her by pulling her 
sari and then getting hold of her 
hand bag. For some time the two 
played a kind of tug-of-war. It 
abruptly ended as Mrs Majumdar 
started shouting at the top of her 
voice hurling the dioicest abuses at 
the office, all in Bengali. When 1 
tried to tell her that the officer did> 
not undersund Bengali. Mrs Majum¬ 
dar retorted saying that it did not 
really matter since the officer was 
talkmg in Russian all the time which 
site did not understand and she was 
right in talking to him in Bengali 
wUetber he understood it or not. Any¬ 
way, the officer finally let us proceed 
towards the lounge. 

“Back at the lounge we found that 
Mr Nag, Mr Sarkar and a few other 
passengers had already arrived. There 
we learnt that those of us who want¬ 
ed to get back to London could do 
so by a flight leaving in the after¬ 
noon. Some of the passengers hav¬ 
ing the necessary papers with them 
for reentering the UK were elated at 
the prospect. But many of us did 
not have entry permits for the UK. 
So the prospect of a flight to London 
did not inspire optimism among us. 
However, Mr Nag and Mr Sarkar 
told us that permit or no permR 
London would be a much more civi¬ 
lised place and officials there would 
certainly sympathise with us for our 
predicament. We were convinced. So 
six of us, bound for Calcutta, handed 
over our tickets to Mi' Nag and Mr 
Sarkar requesting them to book our 
passages on the London flight. Hav¬ 
ing listed our names for the flight 
the others picked up their lundi 
coupons and headed for the restau¬ 
rant at about 3 p.m. We started to 
get worried when we saw thgt they 
had not returned to the lounge even 
at 5 p.m. Lunch should not take so 
long, we thought At 5.30 p.m. they 
arrived panting. They were also held 
up by the 8.ecurity personnel. 

“At about that time it was announc¬ 
ed that the flight to London would 
leave at 6 p.m. A lady came to the 
lounge and asked us to follow her to 
the next building to identify onr 
baggage. My baggage was nof there, 
it had already reachM Calcutta. Some 
of the Da<seneers found their baggage 
and identifled them. From there we 
were rushed on to the tarmac and to 
the waiting bus. The lady banded 
over our passports and the boarding 
cards on the way as we marched 




airpo4:t Msett, boore obr departure, 
we came to know that those passeng¬ 
ers whom We bad left behind at the 
hotel, had been thrown out of the 
hotel and were being brought to the. 
airport where they would be requir¬ 
ed to put up till flights could be 
arrange for them. The Aeroflot 
flight to London left at 6 p.m. After 
three hours, wc reached Heathrow in 
warnu.t weather. At the immigration 
counter Mrs Majumdar and 1 related 
our tale of misfortune and asked the 
oflirer-in-chargc if we cquld be given 
entry permits for a month. The officer 
was extremely courteous qnd sympa¬ 
thetic. We left the airport at 

about 11 p.m. We took shelter for 
the night at Mr Nag's place. 

'Next morning JL went to my 
sister's place in Harlow. From there 
I contacted one of my nephews in 
London asking him to collect my 
p:issport, the ticket and other papers 
lium me and get in touch with the 
Aeroflot people in London for my 
journey to Calcutta. When my nephew 
contacted the Aeroflot office he was 
curtly told that the airline would not 
be able to do anything in the matter. 
Then they started to ask all sorts 
of question. Why did he come to 
plead the case for another person? 
Why did not the passenger herself 
turn up? After a lot of hassle, 
Aeroflot finally conceded that we 
should be put up in a decent hotel 
at the airline's expense till it could 
make a definite arrangement to fly 
us out to our destinations. Mrs 
Majumdar and I shifted to Fleming's 
Hotel on Moon Street, where Aeroflot 
had fixed up accommodation for us, 
in the afternoon of November 8. 

“The next morning, after break- 
last, we walked to the Aeroflot office 
which was very dose to the hotel. 
There 1 met other co-passengers. We 
wcie told by the Aeroflot people that 
there was a British Airways flight 
leaving for Calcutta that same after¬ 
noon. Wc arc trying to secure acc¬ 
ommodation for you in that flight but 
if we fail we will certainly put you 
on Saturday’s flight, they assured. 
Then they gave us small slips and ask¬ 
ed us to nruceed for the airport forth¬ 
with and get in touch with the 
British Airways people there for our 
onward journey. The BA flight was 
scheduled to leave at 1.40 p.m. we 
were informed. No, Aeroflot would 
not be able to provide transport to 
Heathrow, we would have to arrange 
it on our own. Luckily I had taken 
£2 from my sister, so I could board 
a train at Green Park station for 
Heathrow by paying £1.20 for the 
ticket. At the airport we were in 
trouble again. The British Airways 
people were not sure if we could be 
accommodated on their flight. (Hi 
top of it 1 got lost and could only 
ls>'d MV v.ay back to the BA office 


va’i t.ie help of an elderly British 
V'.ntlo'nan who also carried my shopp- 
iry pa'kages. Barely 20 minutes be 
I’ii; depailu.-e, British Airways 
.ui.'.!n>i''d our seats. The plane how- 
ev;!', left about an hour behind 
••.'•hed de. Next morning, the morning 
01 Nevember iO, at 8.30 a.ixi. we 


‘"ffim%.’readibd-Gbioiitta. -tbia 

noboay from the Aeroflot at 1%e air¬ 
port even to say sorry to us.” 



were giving all sorts of explanations 
to their anxious relatives gathered 
at Calcutta airport. On November 1, 
when 24 passengers disembarked 
from the Aeroflot flight at Calcutta 
and did not include those who were 
expected, the airline representative 
claimed that because of some refuel¬ 
ling problem, a number of passen¬ 
gers had to be off-loaded and were 
likely to return to Calcutta from 
Delhi on November 3 by the Delhi- 
Calcutta flight of Indian Airlines. In 
Moscow al^ the stranded passengers 
were told that their flight was off 
because of refuelling problems crea¬ 
ted by strikes in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Dacca, At one stage the Soviet 
officials even suggested that passen¬ 
gers had been off-loaded to accom¬ 
modate a large cargo of fruits being 
sent by the USSR government at 
the request of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

A section of Indian Oil employees 
were indeed on a go-slow agitation 
in India but none of the foreign air¬ 
lines were affect^ by it till Novem¬ 
ber 1, when the Aeroflot flight was 
due. Even more curious is the fact 
that the flight did arrive at Calcutta 
but without the expected passengers. 
If there was a refuelling problem 
how could the flight have been com¬ 
pleted? Aeroflot does not have an 
answer., A more plausible explana¬ 
tion for the off-loading is the one 
available in diplomatic circles in 
Calcnitta and New Delhi. The story 
is that the passengers were off¬ 
loaded to provide accommodation 
for a large number of Soviet officials 
bound for Calcutta and Dacca. Cer¬ 
tainly a number of passengers who 
landed in Calcutta on November 1 
were Russians. 

When the passengers did not reach 
Calcutta even on November 3, as 
promised by the Aeroflot represen¬ 
tatives, the relatives became frantic. 
The airline officials sought to re¬ 
assure them along the following 
lines: "We have got in touch with 
Moscow”, “we are expecting a telex 
from Moscow any moment now with 
details about the passengers stran¬ 
ded there and plans for their flight 
to their destinations", “They have 
been very comfortably lodged at the 
Aeroflot Hotel”, “A sight-seeing trip 
has been arranged”, and so on. It 
was only on November 5 that the 
relatives got an inkling that the 
passengers might be flown back to 
London. This was hardly any con¬ 
solation for them. Aeroflot offldals 
in Calcutta said at one stage that 
some of the passengers might ha\e 
hern taken out of the Aeroflot Ho¬ 
tel am! lodged el-'-where for greater 
comfort (actiialty th<v were bundled 
out to the airport) and th.it Aeroflot 
was an airline which offered the best 
treatment to tbeir customers I 
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Chaudhury and 
Raj Narain fall outi 


It is alt over for the Lok Dal 
bar the shouting, says AJOY 


BOSE 


lANUMAN has revolted 
against his erstwhile Ram. 
In an angry letter dated 
March 14. Mr Raj Narain 

-1 wrote to Chaudhury 

Charan Singh, “I had once called 
you Chair Singh. I regret I change 
my opinion about you.” The letter, 
whidi he would make public later, 
did not mince wor^s. “You are not 
grateful to your friends. Nor do you 
take them in your conAdencc. The 
problem with you is that you cannot 
distinguish between .sycophants and 
true and loyal friends”, Uaj Narain 
had written. 

Ironic though it is, the break bet¬ 
ween the aging peasant patriarch 
and the most volatile quantity in 
Indian politics seems, in retrospect, 
almost inevitable. Even in the best of 
days when Raj Narain was declaring 
from the rooftops that he was 
Charan Singh’s Hnnuman. each had a 
completely different style of function¬ 
ing. There were times when the 
Chaudhury had got scared and even 
irritated at the antics of his Hanu- 
man. There were times when tjlie 
Chaudhury took decisions on his own 
as when he decided to rejoin the 
Morarji Cabinet, and Raj Narain men¬ 
tions this in his letter as_ one of his 
grouses aguin.sl Charan Singh. There 
were even times when as Prime Minis 
ster, Charan Singh openly rebuked 
Raj Narain for lii.s irresponsible 
utterances. But always, like the my 
thological Ram and Hanunian, the 
two had made, up their differences 
That is till the crushing defeat that 
the Lok Dal met with in the January 
mid-term polls. 

The Lok Dal’s performance in the 
elections had provi'd two things. The 
first was that the Party organisation 
was completely undisciplined and in 
certain areas downright chaotic. For 
this, the man who was held most 
responsible was Raj Narain who was 
in charge of the election campaign 
machinery. The second was that, in 
spite of the bad organisation, the Lok 
Dal had come through with the maxi¬ 
mum number of seats apart from 
the Congress (I). This was obviously 
because of the popularity in the coun¬ 
tryside of Chaudhury Charan .Singh. 
If you examine the results constitu- 
eneywise, the f<-ci that Raj Narain 
was a major iinpedimcnt in the 
polls becomes even clearer. In most 
constituencies in e.i.>itcrn and central 
UP, Raj Narain had been the one 





who had distributed the election 
tickets and conducted the campaiKu. 
In 90 per cent of these, the Lok Dal 
had been defeated. In sheer contrast, 
the Lok Dal bad swept nearly all the 
seats in western UP where it was 
Charan Singh and his lieutenants like 
Satpal Malik who were responsible. 

After the polls, a large number of 
complaints were received against Raj 
Narain for not organising the elec¬ 
tion campaign properly, thus bring¬ 
ing defeat not only to himself but 
other Lok Dal cand.dates. Raj Narain 
and his group, however, countered 
all these allegations by saying that 
they had been given the most unsafe 
scats deliberately to defeat them. 

When the national executive was 
re-constituted in February, it became 
clear that the Chaudhury had decided 
lo Drastically reduce the power of Raj 
Narain and his group. The new exe¬ 
cutive was stacked heavily with anti- 
Raj Narain men and Raj Narain him¬ 
self was demoted from working 
president to vice-president. The na¬ 
tional executive was re-constituted 
very cleverly while Raj Narain was 
away at Rae Bareli campaigning 
for the Lok Sabha by-elections. 

When Raj Narain learnt this, he was 
furious and wrote an angry letter on 
February 26, protesting against the 
way he and his group had been 
treated. He pointed out that before 
the polls when the Lok Dai Party bad 
been launched, the Chaudhury had 
promised that he, along with Raj 


Narain, would jointly appoint th« 
national executive, Raj Narain wai 
particularly upset that his cbie 
lieutenant, Vinay Kumar, formei 
general secretary of the Party, wai 
kept out of the executive, but Satpa 
Malik, who had been particular^ 
vocal against Raj Narain was givei 
a berth. Later the first meeti^ o: 
the new national executive on Marti 
8 witnessed a walkout by Raj Naraii 
after he described the executive a 
“illegal and arbitrary’’. 

By this time, the Lok Dal was divid 
ed into two distinct warring groupl 
One supported the Chaudhury am 
consisted of people like Satpal Malih 
Narendra Singh and Mahadev Verma 
The other grouo was led by Ra 
Narain and consisted of mostly swal 
ists like Maniram Bagri. Vina; 
Kumar, Ram Naresh Yadav am 
Janeshwar Mishra. The main cause m 
conflict was the acceptance of th« 
Chaudhury as the only leader of th 
Party, Aexording to people like Sal 
pal Malik, since the Chaudhury wa 
the only really popular leader of th 
Party and was the only one who w 
a mass base, thei^ riioiild he n'’ am 
pute over his bo!, j; iho ...i-ui 

" • hov.e.i"-, aiic.!; 


The Raj Naraii 


od that this ono-man IcaUcibn.i- e 
the Party would be “authoriiana 
and ultimately dictatorial”. 

There was, howrever, a third grou 
in the Party insisting of divers 
elements who took an independen 
view. This group had people Hk 




fEiiirpeM;^^li|ii^ Oie^'' t4il «! 
Banoni Das. tliis group was not 
happy with the Chaudhury as the 
onv leader of the Party. They felt 
that'the ideas of the Chaudhury were 
too old-fashioned and reactionary to 
have much relevance In the new poli¬ 
tical situation. They were also keen 
on changing the Park’s Image as of a 
purely peasant-oriented organisation. 
This group, however, also realised 
that the Chaudhury was extremely 
important as a figurehead,and. parti¬ 
cularly in the coming Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the Party did not have a chance 
•without him. So, there was no ques¬ 
tion of antagonising the old man 
without imperilling the future of the 
Party itself. At the same time, they* 
felt the Party organisation should 
not be left in the hands of the Chau¬ 
dhury and his men. 

Significantly, Chandrajit Yadav ini¬ 
tially subscribed to this view but' 
later joined the Chaudhury’s camp' 
after Raj Narain launched an attack 
on Yadav under the instigation of 
Ram Naresh Yadav who nurses an 
old ip-udge against him. 

T was the fertile brain of 
.Madhu Limaye which 
hatdied the plan of man¬ 
oeuvring the Chaudhury to 
a corner and yet keeping 
him as the nominal leader of the 
Party. Since the national executive 
had already passed into the hands of 
the Chaudhury and his men, the 
l.imaye-led group sought to capture 
the parliamentary board. 

In what can only be described as 
a piece of audacious political forgery, 
a list was drawn up of the board in 
which Charan Singh's was the first 
name, Raj Narain’s the second and 
most of the other names belonged to 
the Limaye group, including Madhu 
Limaye himself. The list was sent tg 
the Chaudhury on March 10 for ap¬ 
proval. It was here that a very 
clever political sleight of hand was 
played on the Chaudhury. Charan 
Singh had assumed in his character¬ 
istic simple Jat style that since his 
name was on top of the list, he was 
naturally the chairman of the board. 
He, therefore, signed the list with¬ 
out any protest. 

As soon as the list was signed by 
the Chaudhury, the Limaye group 
coolly added “chairman” in brackets 
beside the name of Raj Narain. The 
list was released immediately by 
Madhu Limaye and the Chaudhury 
and his group were presented with 
a fait accompli. This, Madhu Limaye 
had reportedly calculated, would push 
the Chaudhury into the corner and 
since the list had already been made 
public, he would have no option but 
to swallow his pride and accept the 
situation. But Madhu Limaye had not 
accounted for the organisational skill 
of Satpal Malik. Within half an hour 
of the release of the list, news of the 
change in the original list, reacned 
Satpal Malik who, along with.Naren- 
dra Singh convinced the Chaudhury 
to withdraw the list whatever be the 
consequences. After some hesitation. 



the Chaudhury agreed. Accordingly. 
Narendra Singh r.mg up the various 
newspapers and said that the list was 
cancelled. 

The Limaye plan had badly booni- 
cranged. Instead of unifying the 
Party, the withdrawal of the list act¬ 
ed as a catalyst for a split. A furious 
Raj Narain next day claimed that he 
was chairman of the parliamentary 
board and Narendra Singh was “no¬ 
body to withdraw any list". While 
still refraining from public criticism 
of Charan Singh, Raj Narain, how¬ 
ever, said that the parliamentar.v 
board, of which he was “cnairman”, 
was “far from important than the 
national executive’’ 

When the Chaudhury got news of 
Raj Narain’s claim of being the chair¬ 
man of the parliamentary board, he 
was fupous. He rang up Raj Narain 
and asked him whether this was true. 
When his Hanuman admitted that he 
had talked in this vein, the Chau¬ 
dhury was extremely angry. The next 
day he demanded that Raj Narain 
give an explanation for his conduct 
and statements. “It is this kind of 
conduct and lack of restraint on your 
part over a period of time that has 
brought the Party into disrepute over 
the country”, the Chaudhury wrote in 
a letter to Raj Narain. 

The letter simply put up Raj 
Narain’s back. The same day he re¬ 
ceived the letter, he wrote two letters 
to the Chaudhury. In one letter which 
he made public the next day, he den¬ 
ied all accusations made against him 
by the Chaudhury and said that he 
had not violated any Party principle. 
The other letter was far stronger and 
directly abused the Chaudhury. This is 
the letter in which Raj Narain made 
a renewed reference to “Chair 
Singh”. He also observed that the 


Chaudhury could never keep his 
friends and had antagonised so many 
friends like C. B. Gupta and others. 

Raj Narain held a Press conference 
the next day at which he openly de¬ 
clared that the Chaudhury had “no 
authority to either sack or suspend 
him from the Party”. “People must 
remember that all Lok Sabha mem¬ 
bers have been elected on the 
Janata (S) ticket and I was elected 
president of the Party,” he declared, 
indicating that he would take his 
revenge on the Chaudhury by deny¬ 
ing him the use of the Party symbol 
for the coming Assembly elections. 

All this while, the Limaye group 
had been watching the developments 
with Increasing apprehension. Al¬ 
though they had reservations about 
the Chaudhury’s leadership, they 
were not at all keen to openly revolt 
against him like Raj Narain. They, 
therefore, tried to work out a com¬ 
promise formula between the Chau¬ 
dhury and Raj Narain to prevent an 
imminent split. The compromise for¬ 
mula on the oft'j hand required Raj 
Narain to surrender the Janata (S) 
symbol and accept the Chaudhury as 
the leader of the parliamentary 
board. On the other hand, it required 
the Chaudhury to forgive and forget 
about the statements of Raj Narain 
and retain him on the parliamentary 
board. 

The compromise formula, although 
it helped postpone the crisis by a few 
days, proved a patent failure for both 
groups had reached a point of , no 
return. For the moment, therefore, 
there seems not much chance of a 
patch-up between the Chaudhury and 
.his Hanuman and although they had 
quarrelled and made up many time.v 
in recent history, this seemed to be 
the final break. ■ 
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NCE upon a time, 
many, many moons ueu. 
when this century had 
just about begun teeth¬ 
ing. there was burn in 
Simla to a charming British couple 
a lovely little girl with goluen locks 
and sparklers in her eyes. 1'hey 
christened her Mollic, and slie, like 
alt the little 'babalog* of the British 
Raj, grew up in India. Her fam.iy tics 
with the country were long establish¬ 
ed, earlier generations having serv¬ 
ed the Raj with both loyalty and dis¬ 
tinction, 

A little wild-eyed and full of this 
great big sense of auventure, Mollie 
came to Delhi when she was just ten. 
Her father was a busy man and push¬ 
ed off to work every morning and 
would return only late in the even¬ 
ing, well past the cowdust hour. Sir 
Cedi Kaye, as he was known, was 
son of William Kaye of the Bengal 
Civil Service, who was among the 
last to attend Addiscombc, the East 
India Company’s college. Sir Ceal 
served in the Indian Army with dis¬ 
tinction and soon became Director of 
Central Intelligence, a rather crudal 
job in those days when the native 
prindpalities and kingdoms ruled by 
maharajas and' administered by Bri¬ 
tish offidaLs were often at each 
other's throats, many of them vyiag 
for the favours of the British Raj. 
Her mother was pretty and gay and 
enjoyed la dolce vita, and littie Mul- 
lie and her sister were left alone with 
their charming ayah to do as they 
pleased. 

When Mollie first come to Delhi 
from Simla, which was then the 
summer residence of the Viceroy, her 
father was President of the Coundl 
of an Indian state, part of what is 
known as Rajasthan these days, and 
she often accompanied him on his 
ofiBdal visits to other parts of the 
country. It was during one of these 
trips that an Indian first told her a 
story that had been handed uown 
from one generation to the next: the 
story at a colourful and impressive 
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by the efforts of the bride's family to 
substitute another daughter at the 
last moment. 

Many years after hearing this tale, 
when the Raj was a distant memory 
and Rajputana had reverted to its old 
name of Rajasthan. Mollie (by then, 
M. M. Kaye, an aspiring writer of 
small time detective fiction and chil¬ 
dren’s books) stumbled across the 
same story in a diary kept by a young 
English officer who had figur¬ 
ed in the incident somewhat periphe¬ 
rally. She remembered the version 
told to her years ago by that un¬ 
known Indian and even though she 
was busy worki.ig on another hook at 
that time, in which the butler had 
bumped off the Grand Vwier’s wife, 
she decided that here were the rum¬ 
blings of the novel she had always 
wanted to write—a riproaring, cine¬ 
mascope extravaganza with the cast 
of millions and sets that would have 
put de Milic to shame. And thus was 
born The Far PauUions. 

Life’s little ironies overtook Mollie 
but she remained undaunted and. as 
she marked time waiting for her Prin¬ 
ce Charming, that tiny little seed 
planted in her mind sprouted, grew, 
and ultimately became her magnitic- 
eni obsession — the tar Paoiitum, 
which was completed over fifteen 
long years, at the end of which she 
suddenly found she was Cinderella ! 
Meanwhile, she had married Geoff 
Hamilton, an officer in Queen Victo¬ 
ria’s Own Corps of Guides, and spent 
years in Quetta, Dehra Dun, Kulu, 
Coimbatore, Madras and even on a 
houseboat on the Dai in picturesque 
Srinagar. What better setting can a 
writer dream of! Yet for ten years 
after her marriage she found she 
coukt hardly write a word, so caught 
up was she in the multicoloured hues 
of her honeymoon. 

The rest is history. 

The tar Pavilions made puUish- 
ing history when it was first publish¬ 
ed two years ago. It has sold over 
400,000 copies in hardback world¬ 
wide and many, many more copies in 
oaoerback. It has topped bestseller 





lists on both sides of the Atlantic, a 
rare feat, and even India has succum¬ 
bed to the publicity onslauf{ht Pen¬ 
guins launched internationally to 
ensure that this blockbuster does 
not go oS the charts. Its runaway 
success has been accompanied by 
bugle blasts, trumpet blowing, show¬ 
ering of confetti and an enormous 
publicity budget running into almost 
£ 100,000, which any pubUsher would 
tell you is unthinkable in today’s 
competitive pricing scene. 

Overnight, everyone from thirteen 
to eigtiiy is discussing The Far 
lions and Gone IVilh The Wind has 
almost paled into insignificance be¬ 
side it, as the dusky princess Anjuli 
of the fictitious kingdom of Gulkotc 
stepped into the Tara-born Scarlette 
O’Hara's dainty shoes, against the 
magnificent backdrop of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, and this saga of love and 
sacrifice, heroism and mayhem comes 
alive in vivid colours, larger than 
life and far, far removed from the 
authentic milieu of India in 18S7 as 
we have read about in our history 
books. But then, Moilie was never in 
search of truth. Romance, adventure, 
luae and fame were what she sought. 
And these are prec.sely what she has 
found in ample measure. 

T all began with a 
rather nasty review of 
ike Far tam.ions that I 
did for SUNDAY some 
months back when Pen¬ 
guins brought the book to India with 
much fanfare. Never had I then bar¬ 
gained for an actual confrontation 
with Moilie Kaye, its author. But 
Penguins never give up, and I found 
myself roped in one strange spring 
afternoon to meet Moilie Kaye at 
Dotti Irwing's suite in the Oberoi 
Grand, where I was treated to a cup 
of tea and a diarming display of tru¬ 
ly Englidi tact and discretion, while 
Moilie Kaye took me on an exotic 
Uran Khatola ride into the mid nine¬ 
teenth century, full of delightful an¬ 
ecdotes, historical gossip, colourful 
tales of romance and bravery. All 


delightfully British; and all, much as 
I would hate to admit it, utterly en¬ 
chanting. 

She was in India, fading what has 
been sold as The Far PaiiUons tour 
—a special programm'* marketed by 
Penguins in collaboration with Cox 
and Kings, Air India and the India,. 
Tourist Ofiici*, where the visitors tra¬ 
vel in the footsteps of A.shton Hilary 
Akbar Pelham-Martin (more conveni¬ 
ently known as Ash, the macho hero 
of M. M. Kaye's novel) all across the 
predictable tourist country of north 
India, the eternal mix of Delhi, Agra, 
Jaipur, Udaipur and Srinagar, but 
differently packaged this time. Cal¬ 
cutta drew her perhaps because of 
the book fair that had just opened, 
and because (I would love to believe) 
one nasty reviewer had to be won 
over. 

When I entered Dotti Irwing’s 
suite, there she was, sitting in a chair 
slightly big for her, with the after¬ 
noon sun rippling on her carefully 
combed silver hair as the breeze from 
the open window gently moved Hie 
curtains once in a while. She stood 
up, all five feet of her, and stretched 
out her arms to welcome me, smiled, 
and almost swept me off my feet 
with “But it is I who should be inter¬ 
viewing you, my dear !’’ 

Before 1 could recover, she lamm¬ 
ed the point home. “( was just read¬ 
ing your latest book. Enjoyed the 
poems very much indeed. Would you 
please autograph my copy for me ?’’ 
Out came the book, flagged in two 
places, as Dotti lent me a pen. “I 
will show you my favourite poem’’, 
said Moilie Kaye, as 1 signed the 
book, slumped into a chair that now 
seemed a bit large for me too, and 
switched on the taperecorder, trying 
desperately In the meanwhile to mar¬ 
shal my responses. 

The diamonds flashed on her fing¬ 
ers. Eagle wings glittered from the 
brooch that nestled between her coll¬ 
ar bones. There was a touch of nos¬ 
talgia in the cut and the khaki of her 
dress. Moilie Kaye has indeed grown 
up from the tousle-haired little girl 
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playing in the Mutiny Cemetery into 
a ciiarming colonial metnsahib, de¬ 
lightfully self-assured or at least pre¬ 
tending to be so. 

On the success of "Far Pavilions" 

“It was exciting. Very exdtiag re¬ 
ally t I’ve written all iny life and nev¬ 
er thought that I’d get anywhere. 
And then, suddenly, you hit the jack¬ 
pot ! 1 mean I just can’t believe it 
yet 1" 

On her choice of the Mutiny as the 
setting for both her novefs. 

“The Mutiny was such an essential 
part of my childhood. Curzon House, 
our winter residence, was very close 
to The Kashmir Gate, the most fam¬ 
ous of the four main gateways into 
the walled city of Delhi. In our kit¬ 
chen garden stood a brick and stone 
plinth that had been raised to mark 
the site of a siege battery used in the 
final assault on Delhi in the autumn 
of IflJ)'/. The mall stacked his flower¬ 
pots there but Betty, my sister, and 
I knew that it did not belong to him 
but to us. For our name was cut in¬ 
to the stone. 

This particular battery bad, in fact, 
been commanded by General Ldward 
Kaye, a first cousin of our grandfath¬ 
er's. My grandfather studied at the 
East India Company’s college, Addis- 
combe and I still have his passing out 
wrtificate I This is where Alex Ban- 
dali (the fiolional hero ni ShatUiw of 
the Motm) also went. 

On the other side of Curzon House, 
in the garden of what was, in our 
day, the Old Delhi Club, stood anoth¬ 
er siege battery. And beyond the 
wall of our garden, just behind the 
Kaye Battery, was the Mutiny Ceme¬ 
tery, in which many of the men who 
died during the recapture of the 
city were buried. On the far side of 
the cemetery were the Nicholson 
Gardens, where Nicholson, the “Hero 
of Delhi’’ stood in statue, sword in- 
one hand and facing the Kashmir 
Gate, where he had been mortally 


wounded while leading an assault. 
And just opposite to the entrance 
was the Kudsia Bagh, which you read 
of in the tar Pavilions. 

All these places were our play¬ 
grounds. Aijah took us there for our 
morning aiid evening walks. We 
.spoke Hindustani better than Eng¬ 
lish and heard all the gory tales ab¬ 
out the Mutiny, naturally from the 
Indian viewpoint. The»? stories were 
told by people who had actually been 
there and remembered what they 
saw and heard, or by those' who had 
learned about it at first hand from 
parents or relatives who had fought 
in it. For in those days, the Mutiny 
was no further away than the First 
World War is to many people nowa¬ 
days. And then; are still many peo¬ 
ple around who can remember the 
War. 

These stories of the Mutiny be¬ 
came ray staple diet. Mainly because 
I could sec and walk all over the 
places where the things I was told 
had actually happened. They became 
immediate for me. Much more imme¬ 
diate than Hans Christian Anderson 
could ever be. I revelled in them and 
1 can -still remember the thrill of dis¬ 
covering, on a visit to Lucknow, the 
old soldier in charge of the cemetery 
in the Residency Grounds, where Sir 
Henry Lawrence and all those who 
had died curing the siege of the Re¬ 
sidency had been buried. He was a 
member of the garrison and had been 
a drummer boy at the time ! 

You know, many years later, when 
we were in school in England, my 
father said one day, “You will be 
surprised, they have found the miss¬ 
ing Kaye Battery !’’ We told him that 
we knew where it was all the while, 
under the maH’s flower t*<»ts and wat¬ 
ering cans. “Why didn’t you tell us?’’ 
he asked. “You never a.sked us!’’ 

The Mutiny never came to us 
through history books. Wc heard 
everything from people around us. 
For in. tance there was thi.s_ sadhu, 
an old man and a great friend of 
ours—who wore nothi.ig but a loin 


doth gnd Bved in a 
He told us many stortas from tite 
Ram 'yana. Once when he was telfittg; 
us about his boyhood, he descrlted 
that fateful day when he was bath¬ 
ing in the Jamuna very early in the 
morning and be saw a red cloud of 
dust on the other side of the river. 
It turned into the cry of men who 
were shouting and firing their rifles, 
and as they came charging acro<>s the 
river bed he saw that they were men 
of the third cavalry who had revolt¬ 
ed the night before in Meerut and 
wer>‘ coming to rouse D^lhi. 

Then there was this old woman 
who said to me that the first time 
she ever set eyes .on the Gora Paltan 
was when the massacred soldiers of 
the Red Fort were thrown into the 
river. They were carried down by the 
tide and were caught in the eddies 
undei the main ba.stion of her 
father’s fort. She had been taken 
ahack for she was just a child and 
had never seen humans with such 
fair skins.” 

On her taking to writing 

"I needed the money very badly. 

I was actually an illustrator and 
spent a fairly long time in the Chel¬ 
sea illustrators’ den. That is how I 
made some money for my father had 
died a little too suddenly and we 
were not doing well at all. I was look¬ 
ing after my mother in England. 

1 laainly worked on cbildren’i 
books. On all that stupid, boring stuff 
about rabbits and hedgehogs. And 
then one day, while doing .some illus¬ 
trations for the grey rabbits books, 
which were then in great demand— 
i ven the royal children regd them— 

I said to a colleague that anyone 
(ould write such hogwash. She dared 
me to try. 

I took up her challenge and, not 
knowing anything about how to sub¬ 
mit manuscripts to publishers, 1 sent 
a script written in laborious longhand 
to Collins. It was in a smallish pock- 
ethook and when Billy Collins, who 
came every Friday to see new chil¬ 
dren’s manuscripts at his office, was 
told by his secretary that some idiot 
had sent in a handwritten manus¬ 
cript in a pocket book and could she 
throw it into the waste paper basket, 
out of sheer curiosity for this imbcci- 
iic writer he asked for it and took it 
home. He read it aloud to his chil¬ 
dren and they enjoyed it and I was 
promptly called on Monday morning 
to meet the publishers! 

That's how it all began. And 
though it never brought me jam and 
cake, my writing ensured our bread 
and butter.” 

On her thrillers and romantic 
whodunits 

FROM children's books 
1 turned to roman¬ 
tic thrillers. They had a 
quick sale and it was. 
quite interesting doing 
them. I carefully worked out the plot 
and then wrote it chapter by chapter, 
leaving a clue in each chapter. It was 
all ralhtT silly but one did not have 
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asked t couldn’t have resis^d it 
either! 

That’s the kind of stuff which mak¬ 
es romance writing these days. A 
lot of money in it. But what stuff!” 

On being rich 

"Terrible! 

1 am reminded of Barbara Hutton, 
who was then married to some Bel¬ 
gian or Swedish Count, 1 forget 
which one. But she was known as 
the Countess Revencler in those days. 
She was travelling through India and 
bad dropped in at Hyderabad. Every 
time 1 went shopping with her I re¬ 
alised how boring it must be to be so 
rich ! She could buy almost anything 
in the world. And we used to go to 
these gem shops and she would sit 
there with a bored look on her face 
and choose the odd diamond or half 
a dozen emeralds and rubies, each 
costing a minor fortune. But she 
would never look happy or excited. 

r would much rather save through 
all my life and buy a small sapphire 
that would give mo immense joy. It 
is this craving for something, 
this effort to save and buy it which 
makes all the difference. It means 


to do any research on these, and 
frankly they were quite easy to 
write.^’ 

On other thriller writers like 
Agatha Christie 

“Agatha Christie was rather 
good. But she wrote a lot of awful 
rubbish as well. And did you know 
that she wrote a lot of schoolgirl ro¬ 
mances on the sly, under another 
name. No one knew till many years 
later. When she was asked why she 
wrote them under another name, 
she said it was because she knew no 
one would touch them even if they 
appeared under her own name. I 
think she must have been embarrass¬ 
ed by the stuff she wrote! 

There are others too but I don’t 
care much for the genre. I wouldn’t 
have touched the stuff if there was 
no money in it.’’ 

On romance writers like Barbara 
Cartland 

"Terrible stuff, most of them. Bai- 
bara Cartland sells 400 million copi- 
|es of her books and I do assure you 
H^ at you can’t read them even if you 
liied. But somebody somewhere 
^^s! I would have been ashamed 
of the stuff! 

Barbara Is quite an intriguing 
woman. She was a great friend of 
the Mountbattens and they often 
gave her ideas for plots! Immediate¬ 
ly after Ifie tar Pamlions became a 
hit, she churned out a book on India, 
with the same setting ! 

She does ttventy-three books a 
year. Just dictates them to her sec- 
rTtary. She is a very wealthy woman 
and when she writes she says she 
'nu>t not see anybody around her! 
Ant th«jv- she lies on her couch with 
Aci .vhiic tu-' ag over her and her 
R,’li‘t.^ pek.n- a by her side and the 
secretary at the h.K'k. behind the 
couch. And it jusi pours out. the 


stuff! I am deeply envious when I 
say this. A question of sour grapes 
you know. But her book on India had 
the facts all wrong ! 

It was about somebody who had 
disguised himself as an Afghan and 
crossed the border. The hero, for in¬ 
stance, was up there in the North 
West Frontier province. He was a 
major 1 think, and he had done some 
brilliant deed and got the VC and so 
they made him Governor of the pro¬ 
vince. They don’t do that kind of 
thing ! They never did ! Then, for 
instance, in the same book, the Gov¬ 
ernor’s House in the province moved 
in summer from Peshawar to Naini- 
tal! Someone was obviously pulling 
her leg! She must have aiilied some¬ 
one and 1 suppose if I had been 


lusting for something. 

This reminds of another incident 
related to Barbara, who had by then 
run through a long string of hus¬ 
bands already! We were to lunch 
with Salar Jung, you know, the man 
with that fabulous collection of an- 
ltque.s. Barbara turned out in full re¬ 
galia to impress the old man. She 
had heard of your famed Indian hos¬ 
pitality and someone had told her 
that anything you admired in your 
host’s residence was promptly hand¬ 
ed over to you as a gift. 

After lunch, the old man brought 
out his priceless collection of swords 
and daggers, a truly incredible muse¬ 
um of antiques. Barbara was parti¬ 
cularly taken up by one beautiful 
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dagger: it was made of a solid emer¬ 
ald shaped like the head of a parrot, 
with rubies for its eyes and beak. 
Through a small hole in the head 
passed a tassle with strings of beauti¬ 
fully shaped pearls on either side. 
So .she k«pl praising it again and 
again, and refused to see anything 
more. Finally, a disgusted Salar June 
had the collection packed up and 
<^ent back to hi.s museum for safe 
keeping !” 

On bestsellers 

It is a difficult proposi¬ 
tion frying to write one. 
The first one 1 wrote. I 
took to sec my agent 
with, pleased as the 
Cheshire cat. He kept it for a week 
and then asked me for lunch the 
next weekend. I was delighted, and 
turned up fully prepared to bear 
about its publishing plans. 

After lunch, Paul looked up and 
told me, ‘Mollie, it stinks!' 

The Far FavUions was a bit ot 
luck. The earlier historical novel. 
Shadow of ihc Moon, was published 
.so drastically edited that it read like 
hiccups ! Everything historical was 
left out. The publishers thought a 
book with India as the setting was 
sli«-er suicide. The Americans did 
worse with it — and I could do no¬ 
thing at that time. Who would have 
listened to me! The only Indians the 
Americans know arc Red Indians and 
they still believe India is inhabited 
by Red Indian tribes! 

It was only after the unprecedent¬ 
ed sucK'Ss of the Far Faviliona that 
I insisted Shadow of the Moon be re¬ 
printed in its entirety. And this time, 
on resurrection, it has worked. This 
book has also done very well, explod¬ 
ing the myth that anything about 
India condemns the book to oblivion.” 

On Paul Scott 

“A great friend and an excellent 
writer. I owe a great deal to bis en 
couragement. He has impeccable 
taste and 1 would depend a lot on his 
sense of judgement.” 

On John Masters 

'T bad met him once and he said. 
'When I lie awake, worrying about 
unpaid bills, I get up and write an¬ 
other story, with a lot of rape and 
sex in it. It sells very well indeed!’ 
But I did enjoy his Bugles and o 
Tiger:’ 

On India as she sees it today 

“Things have changed immensely. 
One feels totally alien. In Pakistan, 

I met many young people but could 
hardly understand a word of what 
they were saying. Yet when I met a 
Pathan who had once saved my hus¬ 
band’s life in battle. 1 could easily 
understand his chaste Pushtu. The 
Urdu they speak today is so different 
that I don’t have a clue what they 
are talking about! 

Things here have also changed a 
great deal. We would have loved to 
stay on after the “handover” but my 
husband was not trained for any- 
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thing but the army. So when we were 
transferred to Palestine, we went. 
But I still love and cherish the India 
we lived and grew up in. In fact, a 
lot of Engli.sh people do. Wc have a 
chni'ining relationship still in exist¬ 
ence with India. Thai's whal others 
envy. 

An American I met the other day 
mentioned, “How come wherever you 
people go yon still gel such a warm 
welcome — India, for instance, thirty 
years after the colonial break-up. still 
welcomes you! Look at us! Can you 
imagine an Atnericaii like me going 
to Vietnuiii without getting shot'/ Wc 
Yanks are welcome nowhere where 
we’ve .stayed and fought!” 

J find India very beautiful, isittill 
very, very charming: ‘That vast glit¬ 



tering,- cruel, mysterious and sun¬ 
baked continent’ which my blurbs 
speak of.” 


On Calcutta 

“I once .stayed here for six months 
with my sister who married a Burmah 
Shell officer. I remember die Vic¬ 
toria Memorial and the Emily Eden 
sketches. The woman herself was a 
tiresome snob, though! 

1 learned wash painting from the 
collections in the museum and many 
of the murals and paintings 1 did 
followed the technipues I picked up 
here. You should have seen some of 
the paintings I did for the Debra Dun 
Club or the murals I had done for 
that building on King George Avenue 
which the Mountbattens later took 
over. 

I only wish I could use H. G. Wells’ 
time machine and keep coming back 
to Calcutta at different points of 


time! It is sudb an ina«dlbl< and 
I can understand why yon love It so 
much. In between the bustees and 
the backstreets you suddenly see this 
exquisite Portuguese wrought iron 
work! 

1 remember the dances at the 
Saturday Club and colourful social 
life of Calcutta, unmatched by any 
other city anywhere. I would alwa.vs 
love to come back here.” 

On cancer and how she fought it 

“1 oime to visit Mardan in the 
North-West Frontier Province, now a 
part of Pakistan, In the autumn of 
1963. with the intention of research¬ 
ing tor The Far PavUtans. This was 
where my husband’s rdgiment was 
based for almost a century. And on | 
my return to England, 1 started 
working out the details of the plot. 

I had just reached the fourth chap¬ 
ter, when the doctors discoveied I 
had cancer and after a battery of 
tests and X-rays it was decided to 
have a lung removed. 

But when the surgeon had a look 
at it he thought it was not really 
necessary to take the lung out and 
so he sewed me up again. Then 
began those long cobalt ray sessions. 
They left me feeling like a piece of 
chewed string for moiithsi after¬ 
wards, and then again there was this 
relapse. 

But I was determined not to give 
up till I finished the book. 1 told the 
doctor that it would be absurd to let 
ull my research go waste. Cancer 
would have to wait, I am afraid. As . 
my doctor said later, there are hund- § 
reds of cases like mine, where * 
cancer has been fought and conquer¬ 
ed. But people only seem to hear of 
those handful of cases where cancer 
wins. Tell me, how can one die half¬ 
way through writing a novel?” 

ND thus the evening 
wore on, as I sat listen¬ 
ing to the world of Mollie 
Kaye. She spoke of a 

_ world she dreamt of, and 

wrote about with eagerness and love. 

It is a world I am alien to, and know 
very little about, being born free and 
not given to looking back overmuch. 
Her own mother, Mollie Kaye point¬ 
ed out, spanned the period between 
horsedrawn buses and the Concorde. 

It felt all wrong to tell her wha.’ea 
I thought about her books, particular^ 
ly as she graciously gave me their 
autographed hardback editions, which 
I will preserve with love and nostal¬ 
gia. Just as I will preserve memories 
of a charming afternoon when I sat 
back and listened to tales of romance 
and battle, love and li^alty, all drawn 
with strong, vivid lines on .a canvas 
one century old. 

I am not a critic; T am human 
enough to still distinguish between a 
iK'ok and its author. As a novel The 
Far Pavilions may be a minor d3=-- 
aster, the kind of sloppy, sentiments’ 
saga I would hate to be seen le.'i l- 
ing; but Mollie Kaye Is difieienf 
Courage, candour, a..*.’ the jcy of Ir^ 
ing: that’s wbst sets her f darsgl 
apart. 







Workers at war 

Price of being unionised ? 


'I'HE peace and quiet ot a series of 
* workers’ colonies in Hansi, an 
industrial town in Hissar, also known 
for its ancient temples, was cruel^ 
, shattered on February 21. ' Late in 
^ the day, as the residents—mainly 
W families of a large number of immi* 
grant workers in Hansi Cooperative 
Mills—were retiring to sleep, lathi 
and dagger-weilding . hoodlums and 
policemen stormed their houses, beat 
up the men, robbed, abused, molested 
and even raped women. The assaults 
followed a couple of incidents at the 
mill, said to be the result of tension 
between a large number of immig¬ 
rant workers—^mostly from Bihar, 
UP and Orissa—and local workers, 
loyal to the management. 

In the confrontation, the line¬ 
up that emerged was the manage¬ 
ment, police and local workers on 
one side and the powerful CPI(M)- 
supported CITU workers’ union fight¬ 
ing for the immigrants, on the other. 

. Though the mill’s management and 
V police were desperately portraying 
the February 20-21 incidents as a war 
between two workers’ groups, the 
CITU union alleged that the attacks 
were the result of collusion among 
the management, locals and police, 
against the union. 

The cloth mill, inaugurated on 
January 26, 1978 by former Chief 
Minister Devi Lai is one among sever¬ 
al Haryana industriail projects to be 
dragged into conflict recently. 
Though workers’ recruitment does 
not follow the sons-of-the-soil policy, 
the mill’s management is naturally 
appointed by the State Government 
from Chandigarh. The workers, espe¬ 
cially the vast immigrant force, were 
unhappy with the way the mill’s 
managing director Harji Lai and a 
Bvoup of about 20 locals, said to be 
SPis proteges, treated them. As things 
are, the workers’ Uving conditions 
are terrible. Most of them live in 
darl^ dingy one or two-room houses 
beside dirt roads in the town. Work 
in the mill is in three eight-hour 
shifte. starting at 3 am, 11 am and 7 
pm. A number of locals frequently 
absent themselves. Since the work is 
lone on four nine-man spinning lines, 
absenteeism on any of them leads to 
the others being burdened with more 
work, for which they do not get paid. 

The first incident at the mill, vriiich 
acted as immediate provocation, occ¬ 
urred on Februaiy 10 at about 10.45 
am when Abdul Hameed, a worker 
Jrom another state, was beaten up 
Rnside the mill with a bhint instru- 
fment. The beating left several scars 
on Mm. Among those allegedly in¬ 
volved in the attack was Balwan 


Singh, a helper. Hameed was brought 
to hospital and treated, and the next 
day an FIR was lodged in the Police 
Station, City. No action was taken, 
thereafter. 

In the early morning shift bet¬ 
ween 3. am and 11 am, on February 
20, work was in progress on all the 
four lines. One of them however, wqg 
being operated by eight men since 
the ninth, a local worker, was habitu< 
ally absent. Refusing to put up with 
his repeated absence, two immi¬ 
grant workers on the same line 
Surender Pandey and Babu Lai, com¬ 
plained to .the jobber on the shift, 
Pau Lappa. The absent worker’s att¬ 
endance for the day was cancelled, 
which meant he would not be paid 
for the day. Avenging the complaint, 
three local toughs Jagan Singh, Raj- 
ender Singh and Sajjan Singh, attack¬ 
ed the two immigrants with lathis 
and daggers outside the mill gate at 
about 11 pm, when they were leaving 
after the shift. 

Shortly afterwards, at around 11.30 
pm, the immigrant workers retaliat¬ 
ed by chasing one of the assaulters, 
Jagan Singh, to the Chungi on the 
Grand Trunk Road, and stoning him. 
The reprisal followed another attack 
on Surender Pandey, Babu Lai and 
Shyam Narain, who were on the con¬ 
troversial shift, near the railway sta¬ 
tion. The victims were saved by 
other workers who arrived on the 
spot. Meanwhile workers’ union pre¬ 
sident Phool Singh was also beaten 
up by a policeman, Harildar Rajen- 
der Singh, and taken to the dty poli¬ 
ce station where :.ev»,ral rases weie 
filed against him. 

The attacks and reprisals continu¬ 
ed till the next day. Around 9.15 am 
the following morning. Ram Bahadur 
of UP was assaulted while riding a 
bicycle. Ten to 15 people charged at 
him with lathis and pincers near the 
Chungi on G.T. Road. Ram Kishan 
and Prithvi Singh who came to his 
rescue cried out for help to people 
in the locality. Seeing people rushing 
out of their homes and coming for 
them, the attackers fled. 

Meanwhile, the police had begun 
their rounds. From 11 am till 2 pm 
on February 21, no less than 75 to 104 
workers were allegedly taken to 
the police lock-up. Nand Lai, and 
Gobind Ram, two workers who were 
taken away, showed this reporter 
marks of injuries on their legs, and 
hands. Gobind Ram’s wrist was frac- 
turned from police beaming: “His belt 
number was 1097, I remember that 
This constable came in with an offic¬ 
er and some goondas. There were 
seven or eight of them in all. They 


hit me wiHi lathis and left in thefr 
van.” Ram Dhari was washing cloth¬ 
es in the courtyard of his house in 
Boga Ram colony udten the police 
and hoodlums arrived : “They hit 
me with a danda. took me to jail and 
beat me up there. They were stink¬ 
ing of liquor.” The workers allege 
they were beaten up in jail and or¬ 
dered to confess that they were figh¬ 
ting among themselves. Even the 22 
who were taken to hospital were all¬ 
egedly asked to give false eviitence; 
“The doctors were told we had been 
quarrelling among ourselves and thus 
bad to be imprisoned,” one of the vic- 
tiiii.s in Boga Ram Colony said. “In 
jail we were brutally teaten with 
leather straps and lathis”, he added. 
Most of the people were picked up by 
the police from houses in Malyg 
Mandi, Bhatia Colony, Boga Ram 
Coloiw, Roop Nagar, Gandhi Colony 
and Kackeri Piche or Vakil Colony. 

The very same evening when most 
of the men were missing in the areas 
that had been raided, the police and 
local hoodlums began another brutal 
attack—this time on the women. A 
picture of the atrocities could be re¬ 
constructed from several eyewitness 
accounts: Kaushalya (25), wife of 
Ramji, a worker from UP, said at 
least eight to nine persons stayed in 
her room for about one hour. Telling 
her story to a group of officials includ¬ 
ing the SSP and DC, Hissar, she 
broke into tears. She said she had np 
protection. The neighbours had gone 
to the fields, so she couldn't even erv 
for help. The men snatched away her 
lewellery. 

Maine (20) of Malya Mandi was 
carrying when the attackers came at 
night. With her was her sister Sona 
Devi. About 12 people stormed into 
the house, grabbed their necklaces 
and bangles. Sona said: “They have 
taken everything”. 

Three young women—Sushila, Lila- 
wati and Hiramati, all aged between 
25 and 30—^who live on the second 
floor of a house in Roop Nagar were 
treated similarly. The police, they 
said, had caught their husbands ear^ 
lier in raids on the factory. At ab¬ 
out 1 am that night three policemen 
entered their house. None of them 
wore their berets. They kicked the 
door open, started beating the three 
women, and snatched their noser¬ 
ings, ear rings, nedclaces and bangl¬ 
es. Hiramati showed a torn saree and 
blouse as evidence of manhandling. 

Chandrawatl, another worker's 
wife from Bastar, MP, also a resi- 
lent of Roop Nagar, said the police 
entered her house at about 2 pm in 
the afternoon, when they were pick¬ 
ing up the workers, and took her or¬ 
naments away. A similar story was 
that of Phulmati, who had arrived 
trom Bihar only a few days before 
the incident. The police came to in¬ 
terrogate her about her husband who 
works in the mill and allegedly left 
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with her ornaments. 

Saraswati, the wife of another 
worker from Bihar who lives in Roop 
Nagar, .said that goondas had opened 
her box and taken Itsr money and 
ornaments away. Although she had 
a baby in her arm.s, the hoodlums 
caught her and tried to rape her. The 
attackers fled after the neighbours 
were aUinned by her loud cnes for 
help. Sara.swati’s tattered blouse and 
sarce were .shown around for evid¬ 
ence. Residents of Vakil Colony, were 
the safc.st because of the help and 
protection they received from local 
neighbours. 

Seventy-six of the workers arrested 
and kept in the lock-up were releas 
ed on bail between 2 and 3 pm on 
February 22. The rest, including the 
union president Phool Singh, were 
released on bail aftpr 8 pm on Feb¬ 
ruary 24. Singh had been without 
food for two days. 

The trouble did not end there. On 
the 22nd, when the union’s joint sec 
retary, Satbir Singh, visited the fac¬ 
tory for an inquiry into the incidents, 
according to the union’s spokesman, 
he was arrested. The spokesmen alle¬ 
ge that the mill's security officer tipp¬ 
ed the police off about his arrival, 
and within minutes the surprised 
leader was picked up in front of the 
mill gate by the SHO, two havildars 
and ten other policemen. At the poli¬ 
ce station he was allegedly beaten. 
A special target for beating was his 
left hand, with which, the police all¬ 
egedly told him, he had “raised many 
a slogan”. (Mr Singh is a southpaw). 
Singh’s left hand was numb after the 
beating. No food was given to him 
at the police station, and on the 24th, 
when all others had been let off, he 
was the only one who remained in 
the lod(-up. 

The mill’s immigrant workers 
struck work from February 21 to 
March 2 in protest against the 
atrocities of the local toughs and 
policemen. On February 29, when 
they took out a procession at about 
6 pm near Sabzi Mandi, goondas 
stopped them again, picked out a few 
in the crowd and told them: “Ya to 
turn yaha se bhag jaon ya tumhe 
mar diya jayega.” (Run away or you 
shall be beaten up). CITU workers 
said this showed that it was only the 
immigrants and not the local hood¬ 
lums who were arrested. 

The polioa’s version, a different 
story of course was ' given by the 
Police Station, City SHO, who was 
transferred after the incidents. The 
trouble, he says, started , when some 
immigrant workers assaulted locals 
at about 11 pm near the Hissar Oct¬ 
roi post on February 20. A case (FIR 
No 44 under Sections 302/148 and 
149 IPC) was registered against 12 
of them. The attack enraged the lo¬ 
cals, who retaliated by calling out 
one Habibuilah from his house in 
Vakil Colony and beating him uf 
between 10 and 11 am on the 21st. 
The victim was medically examined, 
and a case (FIR No 45 under sec¬ 
tions 148/149 IPC) was filed against 
eight or nine persons. The immigrant 
workers collected near the Octroi 


post again, this time about 300 to 400 
of them, armed with lathis, sticks and 
bricks, and marched to the civil hos¬ 
pital where the locals had collected. 
In order to prevent large-scale trou¬ 
ble the SHO and ()C of the Police 
Station, City rushed to the spot and 
arrested 75 Mrsons under sections 
107 and 151 CrPC. During the arres¬ 
ts, 22 persons were hurt with lathis 
and had to be taken to hospital. The 
SHO admits it was a “raid by mis¬ 
take, the random beatings could not 
be helped”. Again on the 22nd morn¬ 
ing eight to nine locals went to one 
Shyam Lai’s house and beat him with 


lathis. Cases (FIR No 46, dtted 
22.2.80 under sections 452/148/149/ 
323 IPC) were registered Sgainst 
them. The SHO says all arrested per¬ 
sons were bailed out 1^ the SDM on 
February 22. Eight affidavits were re¬ 
ceived from women who said they 
were victims of attacks. Six of these 
are charges of molestation, and two 
of rape. The SDM received the appli¬ 
cations on the 27th, and ordered their 
registration on the 28th. A magisteri¬ 
al level inquiry was ordered into the 
incidents. 

NtRMAL MURA. Hansi 
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One mor e for th e road 

Ex-Chief Minister out vote-catching 


'■.’r'n: 
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Sharad Pawar 


rpHERE is nothing guaranteed to 
^ turn one into a fighter for the 
cause of the people than the urge to 
regain one's lost throne. Because hav¬ 
ing tasted power and known the in¬ 
describable intoxication that it produc 
es, one's lust for it is stronger. This is 
the case of Mr Sharad Pawar. He be¬ 
came Chief Minister overnight in 
1978 when he ditched the Govern¬ 
ment led by Vasantdada Patil and 
collaborated with the Janata. As a 
quid pro quo they gave him the Chief 
Ministership even though numerical¬ 
ly his strength was not even half that 
of the Janata. This remained a 
sore point with the Janata members 
throughout the troubled co-existenoe 
of the two within the boundaries of 
the Progressive Democratic Front. 
Mr Pawar also lost Jiis Chief Minis¬ 
tership overnight, when a midnight 
message informed him that the Ass¬ 
embly had been dissolved and the 
state was under President's rule. 

With the Assembly elections in 
sight Mr Pawar is novv making a des¬ 
perate bid to return to power. And 


so the onion came to his recue Uke 
it did less than two months ago, In 
the case of the Congress (I), in fact 
this portly tuber was said to have 
been responsible to a large extent for 
the victory of the Congress (I). Mr 
Pawar decided to grab the onion by 
its peels and rushed off to Pune, the 
silky, onion belt which with Nasik 
produces 60,000 tonnes of onions an¬ 
nually. Maharashtra produces about 
1.2 million tonnes of onions of the 
country’s 1 8 million tonnes output. 

For the fast month the people 
Nasik and Pune, politically conscious 
areas of the state, have been nutat¬ 
ing for higher prices for growers. Led 
by Sharad Joshi, a former United 
Nations official, under the banner of 
the Shetkari Sanghatana about 6,000 
onion growers blocked traffic on the 
Bombay-Pune and Nasik highway to 
highlight their demands. Their imme¬ 
diate demand was for resumption of 
exports in order to shore up the pric¬ 
es of onions and also that NAf^D 
(National Agricultural Cooperative 
Marketing Federation) should buy 
onions at higher prices. As the onion 
farmers say, when crops are good we 
suffer, and when crops are poor we 
suffer. Last year there was a drought 
throughout the onion-growbig world 
like Spain and Israel, onions were 
sold in Europe for as high as £5 per, 
kg when India exported onions for^ 
as much as Rs 240 a quintal and far¬ 
mers made a padeet. The Govera- 
. ment clamped down on exports after 
the consumers in the interngtioiial 
market raised a hue and cry over 
the soaring prices of onions and oaf- 
on-growers felt that if exports were 
continued they could have made 
enough money to last them for the 
latter lean years. The present crisis is 
a recurring one as there are two ere- 
{is in February and March and a glut 
ill the market. Onion-growers always 
face problems of prices going doum 
at this time and have to resmt to 
distress selling as the- quahte of 
February-Mardi crop is poor and the\ 
their shelf life is very short. NAFEO,'( 
however, was not authorised to give > 
higher prices, hence the agitation. 

The point, however, is not the jus* 


tificatiidtt. for the mlon growers' egi- 
tatioo. The point is that the former 
Chief Minister, Mr Sharad Pawar, 
who hails from the Pune onion belt 
jumped hastily onto their bandwagon 
joining in the agitation for higher 
prices. Mr Pawar has in the past nev¬ 
er bothered about growers selling 
their produce at distress prices. Last 
Divali the grass-growers of Mahar¬ 
ashtra’s tribal areas of Palghar and 
Dahanu bad to sell their grass at 
throwaway prices because the Tri¬ 
bal Development Corporation claim¬ 
ed it was not ready to procure the 
grass. The grass-growers would have, 
got good prices for their grass as 
there was a severe drought. On 
the borders of Gujarat, grass 
Gujarat, grass fetched around Rs 100 
to Rs 200 a bundle. The grass-traders 
formed a cartel and bought grass 
from the tribals at Bs 60 per bundle 


A ll the eye-pain complaints ex¬ 
amined by Dr. Jennifer Vaid Bas- 
aiawmoit at Shillong Civil Hospital 
after the February 16 solar eclipse 
were more psychological than real. 
Opthajmoscoplc tests had shown 
negative results with no retinal spe^s 
the exposure of the eyes to the sun 
was expected to leave. But on 
February 22, when 1 met the eye 
spedah'st at the hospital gate for 
the first time, she opened, without 
much introduction, the eggy subject. 
Sitting besioe me in the jeep Dr. 
Basaiawmoit explained to me by 
drawing with one finger on her left 
palm the way a ben’s egg had shown, 
perhaps the world’s first embryonic 


and nude large profits. This plight of 
the tribals was brought to the notice 
of the Pawar Government but no one 
bothered, least of all Mr Pawar. 

He felt there was not much scope 
for making political capital out 
of the miseries of the tribals who 
arc not as vocal or conscious as 
the onion-growers of Pune and 
Nasik arc. Now the situation 
is different and Mr Pawar needs 
the people. Tlic onion agitation is his 
second agitation. He undertook the 
first soon after the Assembly was 
dissolved. He took a deputation (that 
arrived in cars before the porch of 
the Mantralaya) to the Governor de¬ 
manding the impleiiK.‘ntation of his 
government’s decision for giving debt 
relief to nearly eight lakh farmers 
at the cost of Rs 50 crores. 

OLGA TELL IS. Bombay 


evidence, of the effects of the solar 
eclipse on the living. 

“I was fascinated and awed all at 
once when at home, on February 18, 
my attention was drawn to particu¬ 
larly one egg, bearing not the eclipse 
but the sun itself, as it would seem 
on the hard shell”, said the young 
orthalmologist. 

That afternoon Dr. Jennifer, two 
veterinary doctors and 1, were talk¬ 
ing over what should now certainly 
be called “the primate” among the 
hen eggs to have shown clear effects 
of the solar eclip.se on the egg-shell. 
One of the officers from the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Department sug¬ 
gested a possible calcium deficiency 


In the local red Rhode Island hlother 
hen to have produced on the egg 
shell the unusual image, a murky 
roundish shadow with an embossed 
girdle. Etched tiny lines interposed 
the embossed edges of the coronal 
girdle as. Dr. Jennifer said, a child 
would attempt to draw ravs of a 
rising sun. 

But the veterinary doctors could 
not say for sure whether the ra.v.s 
emitted by the sun before, during or 
after an eclipse could cause such a 
deficiency in the hen resulting in the 
embryonic distortion. They, how¬ 
ever, conceded that they had never 
before seen the kind of image im¬ 
printed on an egg. Dr. Vaid-Basaiaw- 
moit wlio has done her M. D. in 
Opthalmology from the All India In¬ 
stitute of Medical Sdenoss, New 
Delhi, is too well aware of the effects 
of a solar eclipse on the human eye. 
According to her, the egg is a poser 
for scientists trying to break into the 
Indian myths of the effects of a solar 
eclipse on the human embryo. This 
particular egg. sbe savs. was noticed 
on February 18, barely two days after 
the eclipse which covered ninety per 
cent of the sun's fare in the Shillong 
.skies. Within six days of the edipsc 
the buy who look care of this parti¬ 
cular hen found two more eggs 

The Doctor’s hou.se hold has a 
scattering of white Leghorns. Black 
Minorca and Plymoth Rock mother 
birds none of the.se birds was affect¬ 
ed. The February 18 eggshell also 
bears, on its narrower side, some 
spiralling lines converging at a point. 

Although, the Doctor does not re¬ 
member the chronology of the lay¬ 
ings she is sure that either the hen 
did not lay on February 16, 19 
and 20, or the eggs were lost. An¬ 
other egg laid on an unspecified date 
but .said to be bearing the .same signs 
was served as an onudette to one of 
the members of the lainifv. The 
huu.seholders refu.so to say who ate 
that egg. It was served unknow¬ 
ingly. Eating such an < gg is not 
taboo ill the Khasi society. But 
looking directly at llie eclipse is. 

The hen has not continued laying 
since February 20. A fourth egg 
found on February 23 is unusually 
elongated. But fur its elongated shape 
it looks like a duck’s egg, a bit bigger 
than a hen’s egg. The larg<-ness could 
be attributed to the not very un¬ 
usual phenomenon of a double-yolked 
egg. Dr. Vaid Basaiawmoit perhaps 
rightly feels sore about the retioenee 
and indifference of .scientists of 
various disciplines based in numerous 
scientific institutions at Shillong 
for not having shown enougli interest 
in the scientific study of the affected 
egg. The egg only became a show¬ 
piece for tin- household. Some 
Meghalaya Ministers came to sec it, 
though. At best it was a curio for 
the children of the loctility. When I 
met Dr. .lennifer, she .said, her hus¬ 
band, Haridyes Vaid wanted to take 
the egg.s to the veterinary college in 
Gauhati. Perhaps all the world’s 
scientists who travelled to India for 
the eclipse, left a little too soon. 

S. K. HANDA. Shillong 


Ibuched by the sun 


Does an eclipse affect living organisms ? 



Erlipse-affettled eggs 
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Advocate of 
a poor theatre 


Jerzy Grotowski visits rural Bengal 



was .1 tall, bearded, inter- 
■ V iiatiiiiially-rciiowiied figure of 
ihe mock-rn i''.iii'i)pc‘aii theatre world 
JoiifK ill a puluresque village in 
West BiMigal ? The icoiiuclastie 
niaveriik Iroui Poland who conduct 
ed a worksliop belvwen Ifith and 22nd 
Pebruarv at Ki'iiduli, on the banks 
o| the river. Ajoy in district Birbhum 
(about 170 knis from Calcutta), with 
a molley group of 19 peopk“—which 
included Kuropeans, a well-built man 
from Haiti and a couple of Baul 
siiigers--was none other than Jei/v 
Giotowski, a piiblicily-shy in.avidual 
who kept his sisit to India a top sec 
ret and refused to meet journalists in 
Calcutta and Bombay. In fact, a 
Press conference, which was to have 
been held by him on 23rd February 
at Calcutta wgs abruptly cancelled 
sino' he was feeling unwell. 

Grutowski's retianice to meet press¬ 
men apparently stems frenn the fact 
that be does uot want to be consi¬ 
dered a “cult figure'' ol modern 
Kuropean theatre over the pa^t 20 
years. Since the early 1970s, he has 
consistently moved away from the 
world of theatre and has spoken 
about the death of words like theatre, 
performance, spectator and actor. 
Despite Orotowski’s present endea¬ 
vour to sever all connections with 
the modern theatre movement and 
despite few wiitten works, his name 
continues to strike a reverential note 
in fhe minds of the European avant- 
garde. 

Like Goddard, the French film direc¬ 
tor who broke all the “rules’’ of 
cinema in the early 1960s, Grotowski 


revolutiouised theatre in Poland by 
advocating his concept of “poor 
tlicatrc’’—theatre without makeup, 
props and other appurtenances of 
tei'iinology In hi.s luwarcl.v a Poor 
Tlu'alu>. Giotow.ski acknowledged hi.s 
iiidebtedm'ss to French playwright, 
Antoin Artaud, who spoke of theatre 
facing its double, the world ; theatre 
through its “cruelty" would I'cveal 
the cruelly of the world. The actor's 
expression was only a mask: the 
better the actor, the better the mask. 

By the end of the 1960s, Grotowski 
conceived theatre as a phase of an¬ 
nihilation and ivbirth from the spirit 
of “poor theatre’’. All the while he 
was trying to liberate theatre from 
the superfidal mass media culture of 
TV and cinema. In the early lOTOs. 
however, Grotowski gave up all his 
experiments in the sphere of theatre 
production and commenced his trans¬ 
cult ural explorations into word-trans¬ 
cended natures of communication. 
His has been a journey from theatre 
to the roots of culture and essential 
modes of communication and percep¬ 
tion. 

Always on the move, Grotowski 
has travelled to far corners of the 
globe. He visited the Peking Opera 
before the Cultural Revolution. This 
is not his first visit to Bengal or 
India ; he has visited this country 
six times and has worked with 
Kathakali dancers in the South. 
When not travelling. Grotowski lives 
alone in a small flat off Warsaw. The 
son of a Fyodor nobleman, he. con¬ 
siders himself to be a Marxist and 
is held in high esteem by the Polish 
ruling Party. 


Grotowski‘s Theatre trf Sources will 
start in mid-1880, around the time 
when the second International 
Theatre Meeting takes place in 
Poland. Six people, including a Baul 
will leave Calcutta shortly for Poland. 
Among the TCople who are likeW to 
leave from Bombay is actor, Naslnid- 
din Shah. 

Despite ill-health, Grotowski rough¬ 
ed it out in rural Bengal eating the 
^ frugal meals of ordinary villagers. 
? (Ouerwise, he survives on coffee, 
^ milk, eggs, cigarettes and liquor, in 
that order). According to a partid- 
5 pant in Grotowski’s workshop, Deepak 
Majumdar, Studies Coordinator at 
Cbitrabani, a centra for studies in 
social communication in Calcutta, 
Grotowski was extremely well-infor¬ 
med on matters pertaining to the 
“ethnological roots of pan-Indian his¬ 
trionics” and was very interested in 
learning about Ramakrishna’s modes 
of religious communication as well 
as the economic situation of agrarian 
Bengal. 

Along with Grotowski came a 
Haitian, a Pole, two Frenchmen and 
a West German girl. For six days, 19 
people attended the Kenduli work¬ 
shop, among them being Ramananda 
Das Baul, a prdsent-day legend among 
the Bauls, his daughter, Chhayarani 
Dasi, another Baul, Gour Khepa, and 
other participants from Bengal. 
Majumdar, who is oath-bound not to 
reveal details (“Grotowski thrives on 
enigma”), speaks of Grotowski’s in¬ 
terest in the organic growth of human 
communication : “He is intensely In¬ 
volved in studying rituals, customs, 
music, meetings, postures of 
people and man’s relationship with 
the elements. When he secs a Mus¬ 
lim performing namaaz 1 e will .speak 
of man’s relationship with the sun 
and, as a modern scientific man, will 
also remark on the need to develop 
solar energy.” 

Majumdar says that silence played 
a very important part in Grotowski’s 
workshop. *Tt was not meditation or 
Zen—there was a lot of physical 
movement and yet, it was not “physi¬ 
cal’’ or “environmental” theatre. It 
was also not a psychosomatic e^eri- 
ence like yoga. By and large, it at¬ 
tempts to make the partidpant 
embark on a sort of pilgrimage, a 
Journey through mythology or, say 
the naves of Canterbury Tales. 

"Grotowski believes in de-condition¬ 
ing modern human responses in a 
scientific manner and reviving certain 
’essential’ elements of traditional and 
religious modes of comunication. It 
is an 'opus flow’ or work theory to 
aid human development and increase 
‘human holiness’. For instance, he 
believes in tne guru-shishya; relation 
ship,” says Majumdar. 

Only when fhe Indian particlpanta 
return from Poland, will we perhaps 
know to what extent they have been 
enriched by their experience. Was 
It something worthwhile and mean¬ 
ingful for them ? Or will it just be 
a curiosi^ item for disioterested 
Westeruers ? 

PARANJOY GUHA THAKURTA. 
Calcutta 
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BATTf Rif S — sli()iKj(M for longer 



f huge lock on its door as the nal- 
I dents of Goregaon felt it would be 
s safer without that one police stAtion. 
i In Bandra East the situatfon is 
^ equally bad. It has one of the longest 
> railway bridges which has different 
S' levels and any woman using this 
bridge does so at her own risk. It 
is very badly lit and most of the 
times the lights don’t work. This is 
where the Municipal Corporation 
comes m. In the Marine Brive, Colaba 
or Mantralaya areas if even a single 
light goes off, a BEST mobite ladder 
comes as soon as possible and puts the 
light in order again but in Bandra and 
the rest of the suburbs the roads are 
very poorly lit. The tableas (stables at 
Jogeshwari and the industrial belt) are 
other fatal areas for womea Immig- 
grant labour, predominantly male; 
are on the prowl making life miser¬ 
able for women who dare go out 
alone. 

According to suburbanites the po¬ 
lice take cognisance of offences only 
when they feel that the complaining 
party is in a position to raise a pro- 
est if no action is taken. Otherwise 
they don't bother and even advise 
people not to make complaints. In 
one case, Veena, who was waiting a 
few yards from where her husband 
WAS buying eatables from a vendor. 

Women against rape 


OLGA TELLIS from Bombay and SAUMITRA BANERJEE from Delhi report on how 
Indian women are fighting against outrages on them 



OMBAY, particularly its 
suburbs, registers almost 
one rape case a day,” 
say Meera Savera of the 
Forum Against Rape in 
Malvani off Malad. Hundreds of citi¬ 
zens took a morcha to. the Malad 
police station to protest against the 
rape of a tenth standard giri who was 
on her way to Church at six o'clock in 
the morning with her classmate. Two 
men who were part of a thieving gang 
were arrested. In Vakola, another giri 
'Aas raped while going to collect milk 
early in the morning. And so on “the 
stories of rape are endless, new that 
wc have established a forum. Parents 
are coming to us for help,” says 
Meera. Conditions in the suburbs are 
conducive to rape. Molestaion and 
oher crimes due to various factors and 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and the police aren’t doing all they 
can to stop it. They are all so con¬ 
cerned wih the elite of this dty that 
the millions of poor have to fend for 
themselves. For instance in Goregaon, 
which has a population of over two 
lakhs, there is only one police station 
and not even an outpost besides this. 
The police are reportedly even reluc¬ 
tant to take down offences and once 
cx-MP Mrinal Gore led a morcha to 
the police station in order to put a 









wu grawBwi Bar a iqul sub nanatMi 
. to oacape and wban bar haabaad 
came to her reacae be vaidibed with 
the he^ of bis muif who created a 
mild oommotion. Veena and her haa> 
band went to the police to make a 
complaint bnt the police told them 
to foraet it It would not be poarible 
to find Uie culprit Her husband then 
told a ipnmalist friend who men- 
tfoaed tie Incident to the then Chief 
Minister at a Press oontorence. The 
Chief Bftolster acted fanmediatebr 
and in no time the police found the 
culprit Veena later identified the 
culprit in an identification parade. 
This showed that the police know 
exactly udio are the eveteasera and 
potential ra^sts once they are told 
the area smre the Indd^t took 
place. But they act only when they 
are forced to. 

The forum against rape is makins 
women more aware of their rights 
and where they can go for justioe. 
March 8, which was International 
Women's Day, was used to highlijtiit 
the increasing inddence of rape, par* 
ticularly against economical^ bade* 
ward women. Inddences of rape 
among adivasi women in Mahfryh. 
tra’s tribal belts has been almost a 
tradition but now that they are orga- 
nised, rapists will have to think twice 
before letting themselves loose. For 
instance, on March 8, 1,500 tribal 
women from Dahanu Talasari talaka 
in Thane district walked several 
hours to demonstrate before the office 
of the tehsildar and' tiien. later at 
the police station. They'' demanded 
the opening of the Mathura case, in 
which a 16-year-old girl was raped by 
policemen. The Bombay High Court 
pronounced the policemen guilty of 
criminal assault and sentenced the 
policemen to varying jail terms. The 
Supreme Court later reversed this 
judgment and pronounced them inno 
cent. The women spoke about rape 
in their own lives by the police, con¬ 
tractors, moneylenders, (tovemment 
servants and shopkeepers. 

A rape case which has created a 
fresh outcry in the state is that of 25- 
year-old Manjula, a six-months preg¬ 
nant adivasi woman from Cbahadi, 
a village 6 km from Palgbar. On the 
morning of February 20 after she had 
been to a doctor for a dieck up she 
was walking |o her village. But she 
never returned and her dead body 
l.was found the next day at an isolated 
spot 2 km from Palghar. Her body 
was naked and so inhuman)^ rmmtM 
that a dty newspaper did not have 
the heart to print the picture. The 
Uffiit blue sari she was wearing was 
tied around her nerk. to strangle her. 
As the Forum Against Rape said, 
'‘her private parts, the inside of her 
thighs and stomach bore injuries. 
Her bade, forearms and thighs were 
badly bruised and crusted with dirt 
and blood. The place of death bore 
marks of struggle. Three empty be^ 
ties of toandy were found near the 
dead bo^. Medical repmts found 
abnormal^ large quantities of semen 
In her body. It is marly a montii 
rinoe the gruesome inddent bat the 
Pal^tor police jamadar, Yeshwant, 



Ahilya Rangnthar oddbu s siiig Me Forum ofluinst Rope 


investigating the case under the 
supervition of deputy superintendent 
of police, Mr Deshpande, has been 
unable to trace the rapists and mur¬ 
derers. They are obviously ridi 
people because the poor cannot afford 
three and a half pints of brandy 
which sells at Rs 32 a pint (mini¬ 
mum). 

The Forum Against Rape aims to 
unite women from all over Mahara- 
rittra to fight rape. They ask defian¬ 
tly: “Will you be one of the 800 
cases reported in Bombay in one year 
and have the courage to say *1 was 
raped’? Or will you be one of the 
8,000 others, for to every reported 
rape there are 10-12 unreported 
ones". 
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§ cries of ‘Nari 
aayegi. atyaebar 
ysegi” and placards 
ing slogans like 
"women are no objects 
of pleasure” and ‘Tleopen the Mathura 
rape case" women from the National 
Federation ot Indian Women, Stree 
Sangharah Samity, a group from 
Jatvabarlal Nehru Univers-ty end 
various others from the neighbouring 
villages launched a campaign on 
Mardi nlnlJelhi fto: the reopening 
of the Mathura rape case. 

On March 22, 1972, Mathura, a 
minor girl of around 16 years of age 
was amgedly raped by a constable 
Ganpat and molested by another cons¬ 
table of the Desaigunj police station 
in Mahacashtra. The sanm day an 
FIR was filed and a doctor examined 
Mathura. He found that there were 
no injuries on Mathura’s person and 
no semen was found in the sample of 
pubUc hair and vaginal smear stain 
whkh were sent for examination. 


Semdh was however detected un her 
dothes and on the constable's pyja¬ 
mas. The case went to the sessions' 
court Ganpaf s lawyer argued tha^ 
since no injuries were found on Ma¬ 
thura and since she vres under no 
fear in the police station, it was 
sexual intercourse with her consent 
and not rape. 

The sessions judge declared that 
Ganpat was not guilty, but accepted 
the probability of sexual intercourse 
between Ganpat and Mathura. The 
Judge also oonduded that semen on 
both Ganpat and Mathura's dothes 
was not proof enough of sexual inter¬ 
course between them. They could 
posssibly have had sexual intercourse 
with different people. 

The High Court however reversed 
the sessions court dedsion and it 
came to the conclusion that the 
sexual intercourse was fordble and 
that it amonnted to rape. In its jud¬ 
gement it said: ‘'The sessions Judge 
erred in not appreciating the diire- 
renoe between consent and passive 
submission...Mere passive or helpless 
surend er of the body and Its rengna- 
tion to the other’s hist cannot be 
equated with desire or will nor can 
one fnrnish an answer Iw tiidimere 
fact that the sexual act was not in 
opposition to such desire or volition”. 
Thus the High Court found Ganpat 
guilty of rape and sentenced' him to 
five years’ rigourons imprisoment 
The can wont up to the Supreme 
Ourt and it reversed the <tedsion of 
tile High Court in 1879. It dedared 
tiiat Ganpat was not guilty and he 
was set free. The Suineme Court 
accepted the contention of Ganrat’s 
lawyers that Mathura was not subjec¬ 
ted to any fear that could compel her 
to passive submission. Besides, the 
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Procession against rave on Intemaiional Women’s Day 


absence of any marks on 'her body 
was seen by the Supreme Court as 
proof that the “intercourse was a 
peaceful affair and that the story of 
stiff resistance having been put uu bv 
the girl is false". 

In a letter presented to the Chief 
Justice of India by the president of 
the National Federation of Indian 
Women, Aruna Asaf Ah’, it was said; 
“It is deplorable that the Supreme 
Court not only failed to punish the 
guilty but gave legal sanctity to an 
utterly immoral and illegal act of the 

^ public servants as no strictures 
lainst their conduct were passed by 
e Supreme Court. It is distressing 
to note that even under the Britlsii 
rulers in India murderers and dacoits 
were entitled to greater security than 
given by the highest court in free 
India to women raped in police sta¬ 
tions...extorted confessions in police 
stations a.re liable to heavy punish¬ 
ment, but the crime of rape ot a 
helpless woman in a police station is 
Mnctilied by the highest court in free 
India as an intercourse with the pos¬ 
sible consent of the victim... We 

therefore urge that the case be re-' 
opened and referred to a larger 
Mnch”. The crowd of people wbidi 
pd gathered in front of the Sup- 
Kme Court on the morning of ManA 
17. did not include only women. 
There were men too who were pro¬ 
testing against the ill-treatment met- 


••d out to women. When the letter 
was presented to the Chief Justice, 
Mr Chandrachud advised the delega¬ 
tion to take steps to voice their grie¬ 
vances as were open to them under 
the law, while groups of people ass¬ 
embled outside the Supreme Court 
and chanted: “Supreme Court hai, 
hai". Slid Nanbibi, a villager who 
had come from Shahidnagar: “It is 
about time that some action was 
taken against tht atrocities com¬ 
mitted on us poor women. There are 
hundreds of Mathuras in this 
country.” 

This was not the only instance of 
women in Delhi protesting against 
rape. On March 8, International 
Women’s Day. about a thousand 
women went in procession from the 
Shivaji Park to Gandhi Maidan in 
protest against rape. They demanded 
the reopening of the Mathura case, 
rhang of rape laws, implementation 
of section 160(1) CRP, that more 
women should be inducted into the 
police force, and that the state be 
made responsible for reintegrating 
rape victims and aiding them to be¬ 
come economically independent. 

One Interesting feature in both 
demonstrations were the street plays 
which were staged by the Jana Natya 
MdsnldgOd the Stree Sangharsb 
lantityF llie plays focussed on the 
evils of the dowry system and the 
plight of rape victims. They showed 


how in India, it is the woman who 
is blamed and excommunicated from 
society for the atrocities committed 
by men. As a participant in the de¬ 
monstration commented: “It is the 
men who give women a raw deal but 
it is ultimately the women who are 
blamed and who suffer. On Interna¬ 
tional Women’s Day, this is some¬ 
thing we intend to focus on”. 

Section 375 of the IPC says that 
“a man is said to have committed 
rape who...has sexual intercourse 
with a woman under circumstances 
falling under any of the following 
descriptions: firstly, against her will. 
Secondly, without her consent. Third¬ 
ly, with her consent, when her con¬ 
sent has been obtained by putting 
her in fear of death or of hurt...four 
thly, with or without her consent 
when she is under 16 years of age...” 
But there are ertain anomalies in re¬ 
gard to this law. For, there are a lot 
of instances where the victim Is 
threatened but this threat is not pro¬ 
ved. For example, in the Mathura 
rape case, there were no injuries on 
the body of Mathura and therefore 
it could not be proved that she could 
have been under any threat. Again, 
there have been cases where under 
threat of injuiy to a near' and dear 
one the victim has been subjected to 
rape. Besides, the desire of the wo¬ 
man and her aversion to the Act arc 
not taken into account under the law. 
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A ge may not hav« yet 
caugbt up with 
the Helen of yore. 

Her faco is still unwrinklcd; 
she takes great care and ' 
uses gram-tlour. cream and 
turmeric etc. But she is turn¬ 
ing flaM>y: where once 
.she used to have the slim¬ 
mest waist and trimmest 
hips, there are unabasihed 
bulges now. Even through 
her sedate blouse and a 
tight-skirt, a paundi and 
bulging hips were clearly 
visible when she was re¬ 
cently doing the vamp’s 
role for a big movie. Where 
is the Helen of the skimpy 
netted attire, who did not 
need to be kidded by 
everyone around that she 
had lost weight sinc^ they 
saw her last 7 

T alking of Hindi nim 
actresses flipping for 
cricketers, I suddenly 
remembered this woman. 

Not that you can call Chat- 
tali, (who used to be a 
member of Premnath’s 
entourage, and who now 
calls herself Choitali Dull) 
a female star —for one has 
never heard of or seen her 
movies, but she trails the > 
Bombay flhn-party circuit / 
all the same. This time 
she went a step furth^ / 
er in her bid to at. . 
tract the cameras ' 
and hooked her 
self onto English ^ 
cricketer J<An 
Lever, ^he is supposed 
to be engaged to him— 
there goes Lever! Look 
what happened to the 
Pakistani cridccters when 
they were diasing the 
Indian girks—^their work 
suffered! On the other hand, 
this may just be an impul¬ 
sive exercise which might 
never culminate in mar¬ 
riage. This reminds me of 
Zahira Asha Sachdev. and 
their vardesi boyfriends! 

The romance of film actres¬ 
ses with Pakistani cricketers 
did not have the filmi touch. 
The Playboys played their 
own game and the women 
were left staring. 

'T*HE set of Naseeb was 
certainly something to 
see. One of director Man- 
mohan Desai's fwtasy- 
ridden scenes was on and 
one could see the cxdtemeift 
in the air. Security guards 
stood at thfl entrance. 

Inside was a huge round 
revolving floor mth 
and artistes seated at 
them. Amitabh and Hema 


could be seen in omtlaodish 
Spanish costumes. Reena 
Roy and Shatrughun Sinha 
were doing a Cossack dance. 
And there was Pran in a 
silvery-white beard and 
hair. Watching them were 
the smaller .stars. Wonder 
why Reena Roy did not 

Helen 


\ 


even once Iook in the 
direction of Shatru when not 
giving her shots, or whv 
they were sitting at a far 
distance from each other? 
Shatru actually 
claimed that far from 
keeping quiet, Reena was 
becoming too chirpy these 
days. Maybe she was'beha¬ 
ving this wav with the 
approaching date of Shatru’s 
marriage! 

'T'HE aftermath of 
* Bdbi’s exit from films is 
somewhat like this. What 
the producers might have 
wanted to do to her, they 
arc doing to her in their 
films, forcibly! Killing her! 
What other wav can one 
justify the mysterious 
disappearance of one 


ot the principal char 
acters from the films, 
other than referring 


to her as being dead? 
Such are the plans 
of Mono} Kumar for 


Kranti who in any case 
enjoys killing her 
oines. But can Kama! 


Amrohi change history 
bv killing her mid- 


wav in Razia Sultan, 1 
prestigious film? Unle 
wants to become a lei 
bv altering history! To 
others who can’t make 
her die in their films, 
arp mentally planning 
execution! 

I F indications are to 1 
believed, then Shal 
Samanta’s Khwab whic 
slated for releusit soon 
going to be a hit film, 
the songs arc already 

Reena Roy: hurt flirt 










J AYMUARATY tte a«e- 
lag Mx-bomb of Mala- 
yalam films plays a 
nymphomanic in Chandra 
Bmoam, tbe ap^minx film 
directed by N. Sankaran 
Nair. *Tbe sex scenes are 
not realLv up to the mark” 
confessed one of the unit 
members. Nair has 
directed quite a few sensa¬ 
tional films like A night in 
a Rest house and lam- 
buratti. In fact, he feels 
. that people are rather tired 
bif sex oriented films. He 
Rvon’t mind cuttinx a few 
scenes if the film can obtain 
a “U" certificate. The 
Malavalam industry feels 
that many of its soft porno 
films have frixhtened the 
authmities in the Gulf 
countries. As a result some 
of these films were subjec¬ 
ted to severe censorship. 

And at home in Kerala, 
sentimental dramas seem 

Rajani Sharma 


to be enjoyinx a revival 
Tight now. 

Chandra Bimbam stars 
Soman, Pratap Pothen and 
Sathar, the last named 
being Javubharatbv's hu» 
band. It was during the 
shooting of this film that 
Jayabharathv’s dandestine 
rmnance with Sathar sui- 
faced and thev got married 
leaving her ex-lover Pothen 
in tbe lurch. Pothen who 
was in the dumps for many 
months (a couple of his films 
flopped just as his mistress 
walked out on him) is now 
alive, happv and kicking. 
Thakara which he distribu¬ 
ted in Kerala was an 
excellent hit. 

S ARAT Babu plays an 
impotent husband in 
Meaathukum Thaaam 
Vunau, a film being pro¬ 
duced by P. S. Veerappa, 
ace villain of yesteryears. 
Bombay's Rajni Sharma 
plays his heroine But the 
film isn’t one of those 
stories which show the 
frustrated wife running 
t away with the milk 
'■ man or doing “it” 
with the temple 
priest. This is a 
story of separa- 
' / tion and sac- 

rifice. amne- 


CWbMd V«9dd Katti firom 
teiM fi total flop^ RX‘ 
SiuOutlm, -tbe fihh 
his no bic atey )te 
kiw budget laveitment 
has alio helped 


crashing immediately. 

f TIXASA Paravaigtd 
tJ tyhidi opened so well 
is limping deaidte 
‘phoren* iocetimis. RatM 


sia end attempted- suicide 
with sumptuous religious 
sentiments thrown in. 

Rajni seems to haye 
impressed her producer: 
he's casting her opposite 
Sarat Babu in his next film. 

As Megathukum ... is 
being released, another 
Tamil film of Rajni, 
Kashmir Kathali (opposite 
Rajkumar, Latha’s brother) 
is also making brisk 
progress. 

'THERE’S a strong whis- 
puring campaign going 
against popular Malayaiam 
star Soman. Is it true that 
some producers have 
shown him the “exit” sign 
while blaming him of being 
incorrigibly uncooperative? 
Personally this columnist 


Rathi Agnihotri 
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Been tbe'poetors;,', 


feels that every busy actor 
goes through a period of 
tension and and loneliness, 
and sooner or later, they 
bounce back. And it isn’t as 
if Soman is hibernating: he 
has at least a dozen films 
on the floor. 

Down South, film direc¬ 
tors and producers are 
very fond of di$ola.ving 
university degrees, and 
sobriquet stage-managed 
through clubs of sycophants 
politely known as manrams 
(fan clubs). Stars go 
around instigating univer¬ 
sities to grant them 
honorary doctorates. But 
Talluri Krishnakumari 
whose first film Ointi 
Bavotham in Telugu awaits 
early release, is a medical 
doctor and though she 
wasn't quite willing her 
producers proudly billed 
her as Dr Krishnakumari. 

The Lakshmi-Jai Shankar 
Srikant .starrer Dhairya 
Lakshmi didn’t do well in 
Tamil, but its Kannada 
version with lakshmi and 
I Anant Nan also called 
Dharriya Lakshmi has done 
rather well. Which means 
that Lakshmi-Nag team is 
quite a crowd pulling 
factor as was evident in 
previous hits like 
Chandanada Goobe. 

Ij^rlTH so many of MGR’s 
vi celluloid companions 
and staunch loyalists giving 
him up. onn needn’t be 
surprised if Latha too wants 
to declare her indepen¬ 
dence. But not before 
income tax oflScials unravel¬ 
led “the mystery behind the 
collection of Rs. seven 
lakhs for a dance-drama bv 
Latha”. It is alleged that 
the money was collected 
from “donors” through a 
dance drama called ^kun~ 
tala and handed over to 
MGR who used it for 
election purposes. 1'he 
matter was even raiscxl in 
the Parliament. 

PIOUSJI 






LIVING 


*Lord’ Krishna 


“Jesus Holy Christ, you 
know, 1 said to them, either 
you just write another in 
your lousy scries or you 
decide here and now to im¬ 
prove. To do soniethine for 
yourselves, you know, for the 
90 million people you have 
watching your cinema, you 
know." The speaker was 
none other than Krishna 
Shah in a very suiK-rior mood 
during .i briel visit to Bom¬ 
bay, when he dt.'igned to 
comment on the work of his 
fellow dirertors here iu India. 
Nalui'cilly, but naturally, he 
considers that they arc all a 
class b(‘low him, 

"I’m just on holiday,” said 
the dirt'ctor of the superflop 
ShaluiKu “It has a techni¬ 


cal perfection, you know, 
that Indian cinema has not 
seen in the last 50 years’’. 
But surely, pointed out 
Ashish Rajadhyaksha, u film 
produced now will obviously 
have a greater degree of 
technical perfection than one 
produced 50 years earlier. 
“Urn..." was the only reply. 
“I’m an established director, 
you know,’’ said Shah, back 
once more on what must b«! 
his favourite topic—^liimself. 
"rve madt' many films, you 
know.’’ Sluh, who began 
his career as a stag«- director 
on Broadway with the pro- 
<lii(tioii Tilt' Rivi'r NiO'’'!'. 
says that theatre was a phase 
which, for him, is forever 
closed. “It has stunted my 


perspective, you know. 1 
regret having got onto the 
stage.” 

On the Indian star system. 
"They are going to have to 
do .something about it, you 
know. For the time being 
Indian film makers are the 
gutsiest, the br.ivest people 
in the world. There is u cele¬ 
bration of life, you know, a 
certain panache that is no- 
wher(‘ in the world. But the 
way things arc going, some¬ 
thing will have to give. 
Things can’t really continue 
like this, you know.” A wou- 
deiTuI analysis, Mr. Shah, 
but do you have any reme¬ 
dies? After all, you can't 
really afford to preach, you 
know. 


Scotch-and'soda socialism 


The invit.itioi) itself was in 
triguiiig. “To mobilise .i 
positive and purpo.scful mass 
opinion comniitled to the 
growth and progress of the j 
Indian film indiisliv vis-a-vis 
the present Goveinment, we,j 
the undersigned, inaugural*-1 
the Nehru Vichai Manch.” ■ 
The list of signatories was! 
certainly impressive. There 
were practically all the big- 
time film producers and even 
Asha Parekh for gi»od inea 
sure. The poolside inaugura¬ 
tion at the Poonam Inter¬ 
national was altogether an¬ 
other .story, howev»-r. There 


were no signs at all of the 
hosts; at 6.31) the drinks 
emerged <»nd by 7.30—an 
hour and a half after the 
scheduled start—the journa¬ 
lists, haiigec.s-on and some 
others were totally commit¬ 
ted to their drinks. 

Finally, after they had been 
given up for lost, Sliakti 
Samaiita, Prakasli Mehra 
(Ill'll Kob kifu' hai''>. Rai- 
kumar Kohii, Mohan Segal 
and others gathered at the 
dais and the whole thing 
degenerated into a farce. “It 
is the Government that is a 
para.site,” shouted one pro¬ 


ducer. “They aie trying to 
put us out of businc.s$.” 
howled another. The Nehru 
Vichar Manch was started 
said one, to be a forum on 
vital issues (x>ncerning the 
commercial cinema. Well, 
why choose Nehru ? “Er, be- 
caus«‘ Nehru was a great 
leader.” 

The evening didn’t go very 
well. As shadows lengthen¬ 
ed and inebriation levels 
escalated, the All India So¬ 
cialist Democratic Forum 
was dissolved in the liquor, 
which was flowing pretty 
fi-oely by then. 


Open up—it*s the cops 
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Airs fair 

I Ever since Job Charnodt 
; founded the city, Calcuttans 
have been enamoured of fish. 
Then, with the passage of 
time, they added to their list 
of favourites, sociser, 
Rabindrasangect and arideet, 
in that order of time. The 
latest addition to that list is 
book fairs, the current craze 
in the city. The first Cal¬ 
cutta book fair was organis¬ 
ed only &v<; years ago by 
the Publishers’ and Book¬ 
sellers’ Guild and the initial 
response was' simply over¬ 
whelming. This year’s fait- 
was held opposite the stately 
Rabindra .Sadan and despite 
the heat, attendance was 
, fairly good. Streams of book 
lovers meandered through 
the stalls which displayed 
the wares of nearly 2,000 
publishers. “Nothing can 
keep us away from this 

> superb collection of books. 
' It’s almost like an annual 
I date,” a beautiful young col- 
1 legian told S. N. M. Abdi at 
i the fair grounds. "Last year 

• I came to the book fair every 
, single day and this year I 

• intend to do the same,” she 
1 said with a smile. This year 

the- organisers pitched their 
' tents over a larger area so 
■ that lovers—of books or 

> otherwise — could spend a 
- few quiet minutes near the 

> fountain or at the India 
, Coffee House counter diSCttS- 
I sing the latest poetry collec¬ 
tion!!. 


1 There haven’t been many irf 
them, but when they do 
come, people flock to hear 
the foreign rock groups. 
Remember Led Zeppelin 7 
They arrived unannounoed 
I at the Slip Disc and gave the 
patrons a memorable even¬ 
ing. Next on the line, after 
Magna Carta, that is, ap¬ 
pears to be the group The 
Police. It is, by all indica¬ 
tions, a sensational band. 
For a start, it is the only 
group that has had two 
albums in the last year going 
triple platinum (£ 3 million) 
in England, double platinum 
ill Holland and a whole host 
Ilf other successes. Gordon 
Summers, the bass guitarist 


known as Sting) emphasises 
the fact that they are not 
"punk”. "Wc do have long 
hair but our music is not 
with it Wc take ourselves 
more serionsly than just pop 
heroes.” 







Canvassing for Mother 

DoiM something beautiful identified as the Missionaries 
for God. And Mother Teresa of Charity is by their blue* 

, would agree with 6S-year-old bordered saris. The pain- 
painter Maqbooi Fida Husain, tings will be exhibited in 
Barefoot and clad in a pair India and around the. world 
of suede trousers and black before they are preserved in 
shirt, the famous painter an Indian museum. For all 
was at the Tata Centre, Cal- admirers of Mother and 
culta, on March 17 to in- Husain alike there is one L 
augurate a series of his pain- painting which lias been silk- ^ 
tings on Mother Teresa, screen printed, copies 
which he called “A tribute which were being sold for 
to the greatest humanist of Rs. 300 each. Altogether 
our time*’. According to 300 such prints were to be 
Husain he has tried to ex- sold, the proceeds of which 
press in his own language, would go to Mother, 
the deeply moving experi- What inspired Husain to j 
ence he felt when Se came choose Mother Teresa as his 
in conta^ with Mother. subject ? He explained to 
Painted in a new medium, Tirthankar Ghosh that be 
acrylic, his works on Mother had lost his own mother at 
are symbolic and are based a very early age and when 
ajOn the universal theme of he first set eyes on Mother,<r! 
o "mother and child’*. The it evoked memories of her.s 
-characters in the paintings He had also written a few!^; ,» 
chave no faces, however, and lines on her which had beeoov;; ' 
2 the only way they can be exhibited. ' » 



Magic 

stirrups 


Top scorer 


j 

In an age of petulance, em¬ 
pty bravado, misbehaviour 
and tantrums, M. Jagdish, 
jockey extraordinary, is a 

pleasant exoaption. llis rid- - ■'" „ 

ing career began 38 years .. ** 

ago. Do we hear you say „ ' . 

he must be pretty old then? •- 

Yes, he is, but one certainly 

wouldn’t think so to look . - 

at him. He shows no signs at c ^ ^ 

all of balding, and his lights i 

frame shows no ’signs of £ 

flab. Since his first ride In^ S 

1942, he has performed with*"!- .aiBh,. Ji 

honour and distinclion alike. Every cricket correspondent 
bringing home a lecord 1500 worth his salt in this coiin- 
winners, including 61 “clas- try should know who Abdur 
rics’* under his belt. Though Rahman is. The short, plump 
he is India’s first millionaire ever-smiling employee 

jockey, he has certainly not the Eastern Railway is a 
plowed success to go to_ his scorer who makes it a point 
BTcad and at a trim 50 kilos, to be present at all Test 
looks as fit as any of his matches on Indian soil. One 
younger colleagues. of the most popular person- 

When encountered in the alities in the Press Box, he 
grey dawn of a misty Calcutta has a wide grin and a greet- 
morning as he trained for ing for everyone, whether 
the Invitation Cup, the jock- they need him or not. And, 
ey told Tapan Chaki that what is more important, 
the best moment of his life everyone in the Prests Box 
came when, riding Own Opi- loves him. 
nion, he had beaten Royal Being a railway employee,! 
Tern to win the Indian Invi- he gets a train piss to most 
tation. And the best horse he centres, while the journa- 
has ever ridden ? Squander- lists themselves always pass 
er, without a doubt. He has the hat around to compen- 
no plans to retire yet, "As sate his out-of-pocket exMn- 
^ng as I can show good re- ses. Rahmin, 32, says, ‘In 
Kits, I will continue to ride, the beginning I wanted to 
^ge will be no bar.** And he be a cricketer for a dub 
certainly looks good for side in Calcutta. But then 
years to come. someone-advised me that it 


would be a difficult task so i 
was very dejected. Since I 
was interested in the game 
I took to scoring instead 
and as of today I have scor¬ 
ed nearly 30 Tests”. 

During the recent Jubilee 
Test the visiting English 
journalists renewed their 
friendship with the efferves¬ 
cent scorer whom they had 
first met in 1972. As a mea¬ 
sure of their appreciation, 
John Woodcock, that doyen 
of cricket writeis, suggested 
to bis colleagues that they 
present an autographed 1979 
edition of Wisden to Rah¬ 
man for his services. One of 
tbe more original inscrip¬ 
tions was that of John 
Thicknesse: “What was that 
you said, you bloody fool?” 
And it was a measure of fte 
esteem in which he holds 
Rahman that he wote it 
With a smile on his facet 
adds Haresh Munwani. 


Axad 

thinker 

The nasal tone and the Kash- 
miri_ accent are clearly 
audible when you meat 
Jagan Nath Azad who is 
currently head of the depart¬ 
ment of Urdu at Jammu 
University and loves speak¬ 
ing the Urdu language. His 
own place in Urdu literature 
is unquestionable; 35 books 
to an author’s credit is sure¬ 
ly no joke. 

S. N. M. Abdi spoke to Azad 
wheu he was recently in 
Calcutta on his way to Ran¬ 
goon. “Rangoon is particu¬ 
larly close to my heart be¬ 
cause Bahadur Shah ‘Zafar’ 
breathed his last there but 
the immediate reason tor 
my visit is an invitation 
from a literary organisation, 
buziv4i-^iwh(iraue-U.rdu”. In 
Rangoon, Azad will partici¬ 
pate in a mushaira and de¬ 
liver two lectures on Iqbal 
and Urdu literature. He des¬ 
cribes his visit as a vc^ge of 
discovery...to find the kin¬ 
ship of languages. 

About Urdu he says: "This 
language has a future in 
India. Urdu and Hindi have 
a lot in common. This simi¬ 
larity bas done Urdu irrepa; 
rable political harm. Hindi 
has gained throughout”. 
Azad believes that Urdu is 
more widely understood 
than Hindi and is more me¬ 
lodious. Can Hindi produce 
a line like Sore johon se 
achcha Hindoostan hamara, 
he aito passionately. 










ed down and removed in 
busy dty of Canton, 
Central Committee’s 
Plenum was in progress 


The era of “whateverism 


UN>^thlcal 

^ough not quite on the nomic affairs officer at the 
scale of New York and ESCAP headquarters’ dlvl- 
Geneva, the UN establish- slon of industry, housing and 
went at Bangkok is fast be- technology, was a popular 
n- 'j— -ri. i. - u- u ® comfortable train- Soviet employee, "not brit 

Beijing. The meeting, which tng centre for Soviet spies, llant but always helifful" 
was attended by 319 full and A recent incident at the iSd “most Seal cTSa 
alternate meml^rs from headquarters of the Econo- rest of his count^mea". re- 
varies parte of the main- mic and Social Commission called a fellow-employee, 
land, conc uded wth a senes for Asia and the Pacific On January 28,-he told a snr- 
resolutions that are to (ESCAP) suggests that prised colleague “I think 
change life in China almost Soviet agents step in and. I’m in a bit of trouble". Two 
rampteteW: the removal of out of the headquareters’ days later, he sent a note to 
Maoists from the Politburo offices when they please, and the ESCAP administrative 
who opposed Deng, the ele- pick up handy Information, chief Roy Smith saying he 
vation of Deng proteges. Posts in several UN offices was going home because his 
KStwatlon of the Party s are in fact known to be re- father was ill. Within hours 
H. * u . I Central Coromitee, a body served for certain nations, he emplaned for Moscow, 
that whatever I which Mao dismantled dur- though the motives in all The following weekSd two 
tag the Cultural Revolution, cases cannot be said to be Russians, identified as V. 1. 
the framing of a new set of the same. This arrange- Gorshkov and V. Takoev, 
guiding principles fm poll- ment is taken seriously not appeared on the ESCAP pre- 
Ural life within the Party’;, only by the Soviet Union, mists, went to the indushy 
ind the posthumous rehabiU- but also India and Japau. division and made photocopies 
tatlon of the discredited Liu Anatoli Dotsenko, an eco- of secret documents 
Shao-dii. Surprising^, the 
Committee even decided to 

Jelete from the country's ww - - m ^ 

Constitution the “four big IrlrOKl^SillUllCO CO liSIll 

freedoms” — the right to , ^ , . 

"speak out freely”, air their *" “ « '**r bet- Its standard during the 1975 

views fully, hold debate and ***«“ operation of freeing the 

write big-^aracter posters. do preciims little except crew of the merchant ship 
The move was explained as t“® buttons on Mayaguez. It was held res- 

being meant to “help elimin- * j P®‘*atale for the loss of con- 

ate factors causing instab- USA depeMs too tact between the joint chiefs 

ility". much on computers. Therein of staff during the murder of 

lies the rub since they may Congressman, Leo Ryan, in 
fail. Some outside experts Jonestown, Guyana. It Is no 
who have evaluated the wonder then that the report 
Pentagon computers are of prepared by President 
this view. This is especially Carter’s Office of Manage- 
true of the World Wide ment and Budget stated: 
Military Command and Con- "The Defence Department 
trol System (WIMEX) which cannot fly a modern aero- 
has computers at military plane, assign an offl- 

bases or in underground cer or issue an item from 
vaults at 27 sltea The inventory without using Its 
WIMEX could not live up to computer resource". 


Poll^axed 


Elections to Iran’s Majlis,c 
or parliament, held at a time- 
when global efforts to get a 
large number of American 
hostages in the country re¬ 
leased failed, were likely to 
be cancelled outright. Iran’s 
President, Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr, in a statement after 
the polls suggested that the 
elections might be declared 
invalid if the charges of 
cheating, of which he said , 
there were many, were i 
proved. He added, however, ’ 


Plane gain 


Bangladesh might be Abdullah oums a construc- 
entering into an agreement tion company in Saudi 
with a member of the Saudi Arabia which imports a large I 


that he did not believe there ganda and the mishandling Arabian royal fami^. Prince numter of workers from 
had Men widespread cheat- of ballot .boxes in areas Abdullah, to start a joint various Gulf, African and 
mg. Spokesnmn of the Mus- where the voters were large- airline on terms that seem Adan qountHes, The new 
hm Mujaheun, a radical ly illiterate. According to a convenient for her. The airline will operate diarter 
Party, said that elections to report by the National Front, Prince is trying to laundi a Sights to ttese countries 
at teast M Mats in Teheran “the votes are mostly not private airline in collabora- to bring in workers. He 
itself could be declared void scrutinised carefully, and the tion %vith the Bangladesh plans to make an initial in* 
berauM of large-scale rig- names of candidates who flag-carrier Bangladesh vestment of 65 m US dollars, 
gmg. The main offender, he are favoured by the person Biman, in whidi he shall and place several Boeings 
alleged, wm the Islamic in ^arge of the station are hold a 75 per cent interest te owns at the airline’s dis- 
Repubhean Party which was read out." A second round of and the Biman 25 per cent posal. Though the new v«n- 
initially lading in the vote- polling is supposed to be Abdul Mannan, Biman’s ture will be called 'Air 
count. The complaints re- held in three weeks wher- managing director has made Bangladesh, the ommtiy 
ceived relate . to voUng ever Uie voters have failed it clear that the new airline shall not make any irnmem 
i^hout pr^r identification, to give a clear majority to will not bear the Bangladesh ate investment in it and 
iHlegal election-day propa- any candidate. flag. only the proflto 















Just for kicks 


"lt'» hard to describe his 
ability in terms ot other 
players, but I suppose he’s 
a bit like Bay Hankin—not 
the quickest, but be puts 
himself about welL His at* 
titude is that if others get 
the ball into the box he’ll 
flnd^it. He’s 15 stone, six 
feet plus, very strong, heads 
ivith tremendous power, and 
has useful feet.” Thus spake 
Ron Asham, manager of the 
lowranking British football 
^dub, Scunthorpe United 
about his latest acquisition, 
Ian Botham. .The brilliant 
oridceter, back in England 
after visiting India and 
Pakistan, made himself 
available for Scunthorpe’s 
league encounters this 
I season. The club itself does 
i not have much to boast of: 
it draws thin crowds of 2,000 
at best, and ranks 89th in a 
league of 92. Hopes of a 
better public response to its 
ties, if not a better showing, 
now seem bright. Though 
his manager thinks he is not 
as fit as a footballer should 
be, the England all-rounder 
might well live up to his 
name. According to Asham, 
j^e has confirmed potential 


Dogs of war 



Behind every human in¬ 
vention, is a stoiy. In the 
case of chemical and biologi* 
cal warfare, the story is us 
cruel as the invention itself. 
A book recently published 
called Rage Against the 
Dying, tw Elizabeth Sig¬ 
mund, gives instances of 
how the British Defence Min¬ 
istry methodically misused 
the Offidal Secrets Act to try 
.to dismiss claims of compen- 
.sation from persons who haye 
physically suffered during 
experiments on biological 
and chemical weapons. One 
of the cases involve Tom 
Griffiths who was involved 
in an accident at the chemi* 
» cal defence research esta- 
? blishment in Nancekuke, 
CD Cornwall, in 1958. Ms Sig- 
fmund says it was not until 
§1969 that the department of 
g Health and Social Security 


85? iwa TiA 

iveeli for "lOtt ffiCMlty 

under pitsaiira «the SecroU 
Act not to diwlgfl the natnre 
of his work at the Cmowall 
establiakneat to his wite 
Eileen. The book also men* 
tions the case of Mr. BU 
Cockayoe, who worked for 
the chemical defence lalxm* 
tory at Porton Down, Wilts¬ 
hire. He was similarly re¬ 
fused compensation by we 
Government even when te 
claimed he was suffering 
serious nervous attacks aM 
anmesta because of an acd- 
dent at the factory in 18M. 
Mr. Cockayne was allegedly 
even driven to the point of 
"commitlkig suidde*’ by the 
ingenionatechDlaue of brain 
washinit 


as a footballer, and scored 
the vital goal in a match he 
played recently for the club’s 
reserves against Doncaster 
Rovers. To prove money 
isn’t quite all, Botham will 
be playing 'for kicks’—and 
nothing in return. 


out of the red 


Bolshoi ballet dancers 
have done it again—defect¬ 
ed, that is. Valentina and 
Leonid Kozlov, the unhappy 
eoupte in a Bolshoi troupe 
which toured America last 
September, chose not to re¬ 
turn to their country. The 
reasons, says Leonid, are 
purely artistic. They are fed 
up with being attached to 
just one choreographer, and 
quit what he describes as the 
best ballet group in the 
■dwld, in search of variety. 
PR-. Kozlov had earlier been 
refused a visa to travel 
abroad, for which he d 
missed a chance to accom¬ 


pany the group on a previ¬ 
ous tour. To add to his dis¬ 
gust, on his current tour, he 
was even spoken of as the 
Communist Party man in the 
ballet troupe. ‘T am an ordi¬ 
nary man,” he affirms, dispel¬ 
ling such fears. Judging by 
precedent, in spite of global 
support for Russian dissi¬ 
dents, Leonid and Valentina 
Kozlov will most likely have 
difficulty being accepted by 
American ballet circles. The 
last Bolshoi artiste who de¬ 
fected, Godunov, was treated 
with initial suspicion before 
being accepted by the Ameri¬ 
can Ballet Theatre. 


True love, again 



She was swathed in a 
flowing red-and-gold saree, 
encumbered with a heap of 
garlands around her neck. 
He, in contrast, wore a busi¬ 
ness suit. Both had taken 
pains to prepare themselves 


for this hapRf oocaaioa — 
they were gofag to get maiv 
ried. The ceremony —• a 
freaky Oriental pagaaiit — 
was to be conducted by an 
Indian guru, Swami Mukta- 
nanda Paramhansa at the 
Regency Siddah Yoga Dham 
Meditation Center in Miami 
Beach. The bridegroom was 
a Japanese singer Akira 
Fusei, 32 and for a wife be 
had 27-year-old divorced 
iBritish actress Olivia Hussey, 
the breathtaking beauty in 
“Romeo and Juliet”, known 
for her fondness for Indian 
gurus. The blessing that was 
bestowed on the couple by 
vtbe guru was that they would 
j “live together in love as long 
as the Sun and Moon diine, 
as long as the holy moun¬ 
tain stands, surrounded by 
children and grandchildren.’’ 
Not like it was between 
Romeo and Juliet. 


A blc(e) of trouble 


Recently, the British Navy 
courtmartialled one of its 
mascots at the HMS Osprey 
in Dorset. The Golden Labra¬ 
dor, Sandy, found himself 
in deep waters when he put 
his fangs into the band of a 
newspaper boy. On the court 
^rtial board there was 
■bnunander Ninign Stewart, 
pie heard the facts of the 
case and gave his judge¬ 


ment; ‘the accused was to be 
'confined to the doghouse 
for a day. Sandy’s counsel, 
however, found the sentence 
a “bit” to harsh. He pleaded 
successfully, altiioufiU the 
contents of what ... said is 
one of Ahose closely guarded 
secrets of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. In the end Sandy was 
allowed to keep his good 
conduct badge and rank. 


Porn free 


Spread the word around. 
Porn power is going to stay 
in Britain. The Post Office 
which was recently involved 
in a lot of controversy over 
the publication of Prestel, 
the viewdata system, has 
stated very emphatically that 
it has no intenion of prevent¬ 
ing “dirty book” guides from 
appearing in Preste. Dr Alex 
Reid, the Post Office director 
did not anticipate any change 
whatever in the corporation's 


policy. This in spite of the 
fact that no ie» than Sir 
William Barlow, Post Office 
chairman, called for the en¬ 
quiry into why Prestel carried 
a guide showing where dirty 
books could be bought at 
five Soho shops. Dr Rmd has 
also taken a similar stand on 
advertisements from “lonely 
hearts, homosexuals” provided 
the material did not contra¬ 
vene existing laws. Hey 
Presto, it’s Prestel. 





Wmld you rather drink 
your dinner than think 
about your toothpaste — 



Have you ever wondered whether your 
toothpaste is giving your teeth the 
protection they need ? Maybe it isn’t. 
That’s why you should look at 
Macleans. Because Macleans actually 
gives your teeth a two-way protection, 
which is necessary for their health. 

Macleans fights destructive 
acids harder 

Leftover food particles in your mouth produce 
acids that destroy tt)oth enamel. Is your 
toothpaste alkaline enough to neutralise these 
acid attacks ? Macleans is. Because Macleans 
is specially formulated with an alkaline base. 
Laboratory tests demonstrate that the acid- 
neutralising action of Macleans protects teeth 
better and longer. 

Macleans fortifies tooth enamel 
simultaneously 

Clinical tests prove that Macleans helps 
protect teeth from caries. The Fluoride in 
Macleans combines with tooth enamel to 
strengthen it and increase its resistance to 
decay. 

Only Macleans with its two-w'ay action fights 
acids while it fortifies tooth enamel. 

Get Macleans today 



REVIEW books 


Publicans 


By SAMAR DUTTA 


defmitely was corruption in the shape of bri 

bery, nepotism and ditterent t.vpes of illegal gratifica¬ 
tion in pre-inoependeni inaia, burh during the British 
regime and even prior to tnat. Yet, corruption in those 
days did not become as great a problem ^as it is now. 
In the post-independence era black money, tax evasion, 
smuggling, hoanling, blackinairketing, food and medi¬ 
cine adulteration have eaten into the vitals of the coun¬ 
try, lowered the inorai stanaaros of pcopla and so under¬ 
mined human values that the chances of establishing an 
cgaiiiarian welfai'e state seem remote. 

To uproot bribery and corruptton the Government 
of India took steps such as enacting the Prevention ot 
Corruption Act. In tact, the obiects and reasons of this 
act were notined as eany as in 1946 in the Gazette of 
India and the act came into being on March 11. 1947. 
The act has since been modihed from time to time to 
meet its declared objectives. The book under review 
principally deals with the various aspects of the act vis- 
a-vis the misdeeds or corrupt practices of public ser¬ 
vants. 

The author of the present work is a po-litical com¬ 
mentator and lawyer who served in the Central Civil 
Service for nearly three decades. He then had the 
chance of witnessing in person how various kin^ 
of underhand means and corrupt practices were adopted 
by public servants attached to different echelons of the 
administration. Against the backdrop of a comprehen¬ 
sive picture of administrative as well as mlitical corrup¬ 
tion, the author analyses and annotates rae law on cor- 
luptioii as it is placed on the statute book. Part I. in 
u brief 32 pages, gives a iucidi account of the act. Alsu 
dc'lineated are the various asriccts of the sections and 
their proviSKins, together with their inter-connection 
with the relevant provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
on the basis of which this act has been construed. Parti¬ 
cularly intere.siting is the portion dealing with emrup- 
tion offences drawn from the IPC which is intertwine 
with PCA provisions. 

Part If deals with the act in detail under & list of 
63 subjects. The author holds the governing authorities, 
irrespective of their political colour, responsible for 
profaning the civil service. He observes that after 
three decades of progress under the democratic system 
rorruption has dug roots at the top political levels. 
Naturally, it inducts the top administrative levels in 
the op^ations. Political bosses from coteries, main¬ 
tain liaison through select, loyal, self-rewarding offi¬ 
cials. This _ is how corruption percolates downwards, 
from the oligarchy to the bureaucracy, and takes in the 
giant counterpart pipeline of the industrialist, the im¬ 
porter-exporter, the contractor, lue supplier 

The latter part of the volume indudes case laws 
and case histories. A compact appendix supplies the 
text of the act, along with section-wiM annotation, which 
steers clear of merely -being a verbatim reprodLuction 
of court orders and judgments, which invariably tend to 
overlap and become repetitive. Of added interest is 
the discussion on what the law should be in relation 
to the Prevention of Corruption The author is of 
the opinion that the act has proved to be a puerile 
piece of legislation in spite of its 30 years’ actual opera¬ 
tion inasmuch as it deals only with the 'general daas 
of public servants, excluding the p^tidans with or 
witinout portfolios. He suggests several useful ways in 
which our law-makers can catch up with fawr-breiakerr 
and also suitable measures to make this act more 
effective and prevent its violation. 

Corruption and Public Servants by H.L. Mansukhani, Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt Ltd., Price Rs 75. 
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Sunday week 


Bcglnnliig April • 

This week the Sun alone Is in Pisces, Venus Is in Taurus, Mars, Jupiter and Rahu are in Leo, Saturn Is In Virgo, 
Neptune and Uranus are in Scorpio and Mercury and Kethu are In Aquarius. The Moon will be moving through 
Sagittarius and Capricorn from Scorpio. 


portents 


f V/S ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) The first two 
days will pose many 
problems. This could 
^ be a difficult and try 
Ing period. Safeguard your own 
health and that of womenfolk In 
the family. A fair measure of suc¬ 
cess and happiness can be yours 
11 indiscretion and extravagance 
are .avoided. Read all letters 
very' carefully and keep your tem¬ 
per under control, flood dates: 
9, 10, 11 and 12. Lucky numbers: 
6, 9 and 11. Favourable direction: 
East 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
May 22) This week 
h ^ ^ courtship, marriage and 
social activities are 
under a cloud. Stellar 
portents promise some success. 
One or two pleasant surprises are 
In the offing.The results will be gratl- 
f)dng. Curb extravagant tendencies If 
you want your financial position to 
improve. Take care of your health. 
Romance Is forecast although there 
might be Initial troubles, flood 
dates: 7, 9, 11 and 12. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 5, and 8. Favourable direction: 
North-west. 

QEMiNi (May 23 — 
June 21) This week Is 
most auspicious for 
commencing new enter- 
^ prises, making changes, 
travel. Interviews, love, marriage 
and friendships. Utilise the oppor¬ 
tunities. This period Is also good 
fdr children. They will be success¬ 
ful in their studies and sports. 
This is the time to choose a good 
career. You wll be successful at the 
weekend, flood dates: 6, 7, 10 and 
11. Lucky numbers: 1, 3 and 5. 
Favourable directions: South and 


CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) You will make 
considerable orogress 
In all your activities. 
There might be some 
unexpected trouble with a female, 
but avoid disputap wherever possi¬ 
ble. You will be anxious over sud¬ 
den adversities beyond your con¬ 
trol, which will be amicably settled 
later. Taka care of your health. 
Someone In the family might be 
sick. Romance Is In the offlng. 
flood dates: 7, 8 and 10. LucIv 
numbers: 2, 4 and 7. Favourable 
direction: North. 


LEO (July 23 — August 
**** ^ P®'’* 
plexed and apprehen- 
V •Iv* about your profes- 

j. a-m jional career. Look 

after your family's welfare and that 
of loved ones. Although some 

domestic misfortune or disappoint¬ 
ment Is likely, unexpected good 

fortune will be yours in other 

spheres. This Is a lucky period for 
mllitarymen and police personnel. 

Translate plans Into action. 

flood dates: 8, 9, 11 and 12. Lucky 
numbers: 4 and 9. Favourable 

direction: South. 

VIRflO (Auguai 23 — 
September 22) Provided 
extravagance and gamb- 
ling are avoided, a 
fair measure of good 
fortune and happiness will be 
yours. New friends and fresh In¬ 
terests will keep you busy. Court 
and marry the right person. Con¬ 
centrate on vocational activities. 
Mllitarymen and police officers will 
be promoted. Letters from distant 
places will bring good news, flood 
dates: 8, 9, 11 and 12. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 7, 2 and 4. Favourable direc¬ 
tions: South and West. 

UiRA (September 23 
- OolOlMW 22) This 
i\ ^* fortun- 
ate one, put guard 
against over-optimism. 
Womenfolk will contribute to your 
happiness. An old problem may 
causa anxiety. Businessmen are ad¬ 
vised to go in for novel business 
methods. Many LIbrans benefit in 
diverse expected and unexpected 
ways. Some people will be pro¬ 
moted. An unexpected Journey Is 
foreseen, flood dates: 6, 7 and 8. 
Luciqr numbeis: 2, 7 and 6 . Favour¬ 
able directions: West and North. 

SCORPIO (October 22 
— November 21) An 
> exceedingly successful, 

'r happy and eventful 

^week is predicted for 
you. All your affairs will prosper. 
Utilise the splendid opportunities 
now avallable.Your own Intui¬ 
tion can be your best guide. 
Control your emotions and do not 
squander money on doubtful love 
adventures. Unexpected medical ex¬ 
penditure Is foreseen, flood dates: 
6, 7, 8 and 10. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 10. Favourable directions: 

North-east and West 






V SAflITTARIUS (NOvOffl- 
ber 22 — Dacombor 22) 
A female relative may 
^4 8*^® cause for an- 

' xlety, but secret help 
will be forthcoming. Seize all 
opportunities and fully exploit them. 
An unexpected journey will lead to 
financial benefits. Do not take hasty 
decisions. Sportsmen and artists wifi 
win fame and adulation. Letters wll> 
bring good news from distant 
places. Avoid litigation, flood dates: 
7, 9 and 11. Lucky numbers: 2, 7 
and 8. Favourable directions; South 
and West. 

CAPRICORN (Dscsm- 
r ® ber 23 — January 20) 

^ A week of ups and 
downs Is predicted. 

- Expected and unex¬ 

pected benefits through friends and 
relatives are Indicated. Some rela¬ 
tives and children may give you 
caus§ for worry. Watch ex¬ 

penditure, especially where children 
are concerned. Do not undertake 
journeys. This Is also not the time 
to make changes and take deci¬ 
sions. flood dates: 8, 9, 11 and 12. 
Luelqr numbers: 3, 6 and 9. Favour^ 
able direction: North. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
, — February 19) This 

week presages a fair 
measure of success 

-and happiness. New 

friends will contribute to your 
achievements. You are advised to 
keep your*temper under control. An 
elderly female relative wIM prove 
helpful. On the financial front you 
will make large profits. Oo not In¬ 
dulge In speculation or gambling. 
Check extravagance, flood dates: 7, 
9, 11 and 12. Lucky numbers: 9, 10 
and 12. Favourabfe directions: 

South and East. 

' PISCESfFabruary 20 — 

*0) Caution is 
advised against over- 
Astrain and In dealings 
- ' '' with elderly relatives. 

Many pleasant surprises are In 
store for you. Secret matters will 
progress. Forge ahead on ail fronts. 
New friendships and fresh Interests 
will keep you busy. Children and 
intellectuals will prove helpful. 
Watch finances carefully flooddatea: 
9 and 12. Lucky numbers: 7, 8 and 
3. Fawoumbto dhroelion: West. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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Binaca Toothbrush. 
Its safe 

"rounded bristle tips' 
do not tear the gums. 







bristle tips 
that 

tear the gums. 

The Binaca family of toothbrushes - 
there's one for everyone. 


Binaca Junior 


Binaca Standard 


Binaca Adult Deluxe 


Binaca Baby 

..V V 






Poise Deodorant keeps you 
nice to be near . all the time. 
Use it after a bath for a delightful 
feeling of freshness And all-day 
protection from body-odour 
Poise Roll-on or Spray 
In delicately-fresh 
perfumes that linger. 

Both, in new 
attractive 
glass containers. 


Binaca Angular Deluxe 


CIEiA-GEIGV 


Binaca 

India's largest selling toothbrush. 





ROLL-ON & SPRAY 
DEODORANT 


M»rhet9d 

Rritii India Limitaf 


U-PO-16 
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chess 



MMi* *• play and aiala In S movma 


lirtamalional rathiga 

THE ABILtTV of a footballar ia flanarally 
gaugad by hla valua on tha tranalar markat, 
but In chasa wa ara mom adanlific, laas 
commarcial. Tha Elo ayatam, brainchild of 
tha Amarican/Hungarlan Profaaaor Arpad 
Elo, la an Intarnadonaliy racognlaM mamod 
of quantifying chaaaplaying ability or, to ba 
mora accurata, parformanoa. Ai;- gamaa 
playad In intarnational compatition ara 
'ratad' and annual llata of thaaa ratinga ara 
publlahad by FlOE, tha world chaaa Mara- 
Uon. Exparlanca haa ahown that tha Elo 
ayatam la both accurata and aanalthra. Tha 
top ab( on tha 1970 Hat ara: Karpov 2705, 
Korchnoi ZOOS, Purtlach, Spaaaky 2640, 
PofugaavaKy, TImman Z6Z5, and few would 
argua that thaaa ara not in fact tha Bast six 
actius piaysfB In tha world today. 

Not avarybody appears on tha Elo Hat, 
only Ihoaa who play a certain number of 
gamaa In intarnational competition. For tha 
benefit of those who do not compete inter¬ 
nationally, most nsHonai fadarations pub¬ 
lish their own rating lists, which are gener¬ 
ally computed on the Elo scale. In this 
country, home of tha furlong, bushel and 
hundredweight such subordination to 
Inlamatlonar standardisation would ba 
unthinkable, so the British Chess Federa¬ 
tion operates Its own scale which bears no 
vlalbis relationship to any other anywhere 
alaa In the world. Players In this country 
who play internationally have, therefors, 
I two ratings, Elo and BCF. Although the two 
scales are computed in fundamentally dlfllB- 
lent ways, the correlation between them ia 
quite high, which seams to suggest that 
statistics do not in fact He, but merely giva 
altamativa versions of the same truth. 

For anybody Interested in Hie worfcirrgs 
and statistical bases of rating systams, "The 
Rating Of Chessplayers Past Arsf Present' 
by Ar^ Elo (Batsford, C8.S0) gives a lucid 
and tascinating account of the theory and 
pracUoe of International ratings. Nor does It 
sigp there. All manner of statistical deiighls 
are covered. There ara graphs and charts to 
show that you will probably not reach your 
chsMplayIng peak for another five years, 
but tha fact that you were bom in Bethnal 
Qroen virtually rules out your chances of 
ever becoming world champion. How many 
kimpe of sugar does a grandmaster taka in 
his tea? WalT, I'm starHng to exaggerate, but 
should by now be getting the general 

Of courea there are thoee who vWw any 
ansiiipt to reduce reality to arithmetic with a 
certain dagriM of nausea, but tha great 
mafortty will find this bogk abaorbing read- 


ing. However sceptical one may beef staMe- 
Hcal analyses, the ineacapabla feet remains 
that. In chess at any rats, the indicators 
have proved to be lemarkably accurate. 

Not much space for a game today, so 
Instead a problom (see diagram) contrl- 
butsd by a reader, Mr B. Hirst. My nianka to 
Mr HIret for a neat and Ingenious puizla. 


stamps 
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MICHAEL STEAM 


bridge 


A O 10 8 
V A 8 S 
♦ J 10 7 3 
A O J to 


WHEN a declarer makes mora tricks than 
anybody watching all four hands on Vu> 
Graph has foreseen, it Is fair to assume Htat 
he has played with exceptional skill. Peo 
Sundelln won a Bols Brilliancy Prize for his 
play of this deal from tha match between 
Sweden and France. 

Dealer, West. Love all. 

A A K J 7 5 4 
» 10 7 6 3 
♦ 9 6 5 

A — 

A62 u AO 10 8 

VU9 u/ c VA8S 

♦ K82 "c 03 10 73 

AA86S32 ^ AOJ10 

A 9 3 
« K J 4 2 
e A O 4 
A K 9 7 4 

South played in Four Hearts and a spadeiv 
was led It seemed a borderline contract. 
The declarer made a good start by winning 
with A K and ieading a heart to the King. 
This leaves him better placed than finessing 
the Jack, even if this forces the Ace. He 
continued with a spade to the Ace and a 
spade ruff, West overruffing with the Queen. 

West tried a diamond now (Ace of clubs is 
no better) Declarer won with the Queen in 
this position: 


A J 7 5 

• 10 7 6 

♦ 9 5 

A — 

tz N 

♦ K 8 '*'^S 

AA86S32 ^ 

A — 

W J 4 
S A 4 


A — 

V A 8 
♦ J 7 3 
A Q J 10 


A K 9 7 4 


Commentators and audience noted that. 
South could be sure of ten tricks by forcing 
out the Ace of hearts. Sundelin deceived us 
all by cashing 4 A. ruffing a club, and 
leading a good spade from tha table. This 
wins eleven tricks against any defence. 

In Improve Your Bridge (Bodley Head. 
£2-95), Rixi Markus shows that she can 
write as wall for inexpert pl^rs as for 
those who like to study her idiosyncratic 
methods in tournament play 
New Meat in Defensive Play, by Helge' 
Vinje (Robert Hale, £4-95), English version 
edited by Terence Reese, is a most valuable 
contribution to the whole theme of dofer>- 
sive signalling. 

TERENCE REESE 



ALMOST a century of change In Botswana 
Is chronicled on the country's stamps. 
When southern Beohuanaland became a 
Crown Colony In 1088, it was piovIdeB wHh 
Cape of Qood Hope stamps overprbttsd 
‘British Bechuanaland'. In the huge area 
nohh of the River Molopo the word Prolao- 
torate' was added to the Crown Colony 
Issues. In 1800 the two territorloa merged 
their postal servloes and, having rsslatad 
plans to place them under the central of the 
British South Africa Company or of South 
Africa Itself, thayemeraed to independence 
ae Botswana in 1988. SInoo then there have 
been soma attractive pictorial sarloe featuh' 
Ing African animals, birds and flowers. The 
latest issue shows examples of Botswsna 
handicrafts. Including basketry on Ihto 25- 
thebe stamp. 




UNTIL the First World War Iraq was part of 
the Ottoman Empire and used ordinary 
Turkish stamps. When the country became 
a British mandated territory under the 
League of Nations, it was provided with a 
pictorial series engraved by Bradbury, WH- 
klnson & Co, Those stamps, showing such 
scenes as the Arch of Ctasiphon arid the 
Sunni mosque at Muadhdam, near Bagdad, 
were familiar In Britain because BrItIMt 
units were stationed in Iraq. In 1927 a new 
series portraying King Faisal I induded as 
Its top value this handsome ZS-rupees 
stamp. A mint example recently reaiifeed 
£130 In a Robson Lowe sale at Boume- 
nwuth. A 1-rupee stomp In the same desltpi 
Is still quite common. 

C. W. HILL 
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A Scheme 
for Every Dream 
from 

State Bank 


Perennial 
Pension Plan 

'Retire- 
in-peace' 
Scheme 


Minor's Account 

'Save-up- 
for-my- 
camera' 

Scheme 



Janata 
Deposit/ 

Turn-my- 
small- 
change- 
into-large- 
amounts' 
Scheme 


Savings Account 

Money-for-my 
to day- expenses' 
Scheme 


Term Deposit 

'Save- 
for-our- 
child's- 
'j education' 
Scheme 


Recurring Deposit 
'Save-for-our-children's- 
marriage' Scheme 


State Bank offers you 
seven exciting ways to 
makf' your money 
r • We have 

a V. qs scheme 

every one. 


for every need. 

For more details 
about the schemes, 
come and see us 
at the State Bank 
office nearest to you. 




SAVE WITH 

State Bank 

NDIA5 LARGEST DANK 




Give your pictures a professional irersonality 

NAn®NAL-35 


Sprinty BC camera available at 
incredibly low price 

jcjJiiliaM 



• Smart, sleek, perfectly 
balanced and elegantly styled. 

• High-impact ABS non- 
breakable body—the latest 
in camera technology Extra 
light Rugged. Easier to 
handle 

• Greater depth of focus with 
f‘2 8 high resolution lens 
Takes needle sharp pictures 

• High speed shutter with fast 
action ultra-soft release 
Automatic film loading with 
National Quick Loading 
(Q.L.) system. 


• Synchronised for flash 
Enables you to take pictures 
any time anywhere 
And remember these unique 
advantages too. 

Colour corrected and coated 
lens Rapid programmed 
single ring operation 
Aperture-speed combinations 
Weather symbols for 
exposure setting Biiilt-in 
exposure meter Bright-Imo 
finder Rapid winding lever 
Depth of field indicator. 
Automatic exposure counter 
Contact your nearest dealer 
for demonstration. 


.NAn@NAL-35 SpnntyBC 
Professional Perfection for Amateurs 


Manufactured with West German collaboration by 

NATIONAL INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 

(A Govt, of India Entarprite) Jadavpora, Calcutta 7( 


I 700 032 

Ouf Sales Office at Western Region : 

K. Parikh's House, 47, P. Demsilo Road 
Bombay-400009, Phone: 326221 Grams.•“■YANTRA" 


* 

i 

w 


Our Authorised 
Zonal Distributors: 


EASTERN REGION 
M/s. capital photo 
SERVICES PVT. LTD. 
40, Lanin Sarani. 
Calcutta-700013 


NORTHERN REGION 
Mrs. A. R. OATT ft SONS 
2-B. Allpur Road, 

Oelhi-110054 


SOUTHERN REGION 
M s. ORWO FILMS 
EASTERN UNIT. 

Raji Building 

147. Mount Hoad Mad 
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8 reasons why... 
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prize ts 30 for the entry given first 


without comment 



face an unusual demand front the 
bridegroom soon after th» marriage 
had been solemnised. He demanded 
100 litres of diesel before- he would 
partake of the sumptuous feast. The 
parents, caught unwarcs by the de¬ 
mand, said they could give anything 
but diesel, which is extremely scarce. 
The groom, however, persisted. He 
said the marriage party could not 
return to Parasia about 150 kin from 
here, unless 100 litres of diesel was 
provided for the vehicle which had 
brought them to Jabalpur. A compro¬ 
mise was reached ultimately and some 
diesel was arranged for a jeep which 
left with the newl.y-wed and some re¬ 
lations. Other members of the marri¬ 
age party left later by bus —Times of 
India (P. Santa, New D<*lhi) 

NEW DELHI: An invigilator has 
been caught eve-teasing. A tense 
atmosphere prevailed at the M. L. 
High» Secondary School, Narela, 
where nearly 40 girls and their pa¬ 
rents surrounoed an invigilatur who 
bad teased some girl examinees on 
March 14. The invigilator. Mr M. L. 
Maha.jan, a teacher, is r.;parted lo nave 
stopp^ supervising the boys, of whom 
he was in charge, and gone instead to 
the room where girl examinees were 
sitting and teased s.,me nt tnem. Un 
March IS, the girls and their agitated 
Barents caught hold of Mr Matia.jan 
ns he was coming out. Before the 
events could take a violent turn, police 
intervened and arrested Mr Mahajan 
under apprehension of a breach of the 
peace—Hindustan Times (Mahmood 
.Vslam Siddiqui, Delhi) 

HOSKOTB: Policemen at Nandagudi 
near here have a problem—that too 
in their own station—of dealing with 
disorderly reptiles. They have to keep 
a watch on snakes that move about 
freely in the station premises. There 
are six snake pits around the station. 
Snakes are found often curling them- 
helves on the station steps. Sometimes 
they crawl im Constable Ferumal 
daimn he has killed over 100 snakes 
during the last nve years. The police 
'stttioa is housed In a FWD building 
’md the po.ioe nave been requesting 


the PWD for years to construct com¬ 
pound around the station building— 
Deccan Herald (M. Sampatb Kumar, 
BaiigaiOiv) 

LUCKNOW: To women's libbers it 
would have been atrocious but the 
innocent villager of Bahraich thought 
it a good b^gain to exchange his 
wile lor a buiiaio. A refluent of Pra- 
yagpur village in Bahraich <hi the 
tiiOu-Nepal border was nuiurally upsi-t 
When he discovered that bis wife was 
in love with another man. But he did 
not reart violently. According to inlor- 
mation, the villager took away the 
buiiaio of his wile’s paramour, to ex¬ 
change he handed over his wife to 
him. 'Ibc buttalo costs around ^ 
5,001 )—1 imcs Of inata (Arshad Monir. 
Aligarh)- 

JAMMU: The Jammu police had a 
big suiprisc last night after they arres¬ 
ted a burqadad woman on charge, of 
theft—the wearer turned out to be a 
man. Police said that Tariq Shah, a 
retired sub-inspector of the Stale po¬ 
lice, used to commit thefts dressed in 
a burqa and posing as a beggar. Seve¬ 
ral allegedly stolen goods are stated 
to have been reoovCTed from his pos- 
st^iou. lie was arrested inside u nos- 
pital when a woman patient noticed 
the sari he was wearing under the 
burqa; the sari belonged to the woman 
and it had allegedly been stolen while 
■she wi.s undoi ircatnieiu—i tie Siciit's- 
man (Vinod Bishnoi, Patna) 

HYDERABAD: A 10-paisa coin offered 
to Mother Teresa by a beggar in Cal¬ 
cutta brought her greater joy than the 
Nube. rnzu. Sue said iiiis at me 
Administrative Staff College of India 
heie. Mother Teresa said the beggar 
approached her pleading: “Mother, 
everyone i.s giving you something for 
the cju.se ot aestuutes bui i havenutn- 
ing to offer you. Will you please 
accept this 10 paise?’’ She said she 
was deeply moved, by the gesture and 
could never forget is —I he Statesman 
(Lakhmikant Adhikary, Orissa) 

BASTl: The Hijra (eunuch) Associa¬ 
tion of Basti district has requested 
the Slate Government to allow the 
recruitment of eunuchs in the Police 
department. At its meeting here the 
Association adopted a resolution ex¬ 
pressing concern over the alleged in¬ 
volvement of police personnel in rape 
cases. A copy of the resolution was 
siait to the State Government—Hirum- 
stan limes (B. B. L. Sharnia, New 
Delhi) 

GORAKHPUR: Two primary school 
teacncra were among the three dacoits 
recently arrested by the Sikriganj po¬ 
lice in connection with a number of 
dacoiucs commuted in the region. Toe 
teachers have confessed the crime— 
Times of India (B. B. L. Sharma, New 
Delhi) 


IT was easidr tbaa I thmight X 
just tried to keep the afauttle hi 
and he made all the mistakes— 
Prakash Paduktme after defeating 
Licni Swle King in the finab <n 
the prestigious All-Enghmd Bad¬ 
minton Championship 

FOR two years Mrs Gandhi bad 
to contend with her political ene¬ 
mies; now she has to contend with 
her supporters—Khushwant Shigb 

in New Delhi. 

YOU (Mis Gandhi) have tortunate- 
ly the great asset that any 
politician can ever possess, name- 
jy. the love and affection of tfe 
peopIo-Justioe P. N. Bhagwati of 
the Supreme Court in a letter to 
Mrs Gandhi 

INDIRAJI is the real Congress 
ami wherever .she goes, the Cmi- 
gress will go with her...Indiraji is 
mv rahnuma—Zail Singh, Union 
Hume Minister 

ZAIL SINGH Sees SanJav Every 
Day at 9 PM — Headliim in 

Organiser 

IT IS baseless to say that 1 am 
unhappy because I was not taken 
in the Central Government... 
Wherever 1 am, 1 have come to 
stay—H. N. Bahuguna, Congress 
(I) secretary general 

IN just two months, she (Mrs 
Gandhi) has offended Nepal, Ban¬ 
gladesh, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, 
Afghanistan...—Organiser 

MOW can I tolerate any Congress 
(I) member’s remark that I am 
undemocratic?—Sheikh Abdullah, 
Chief Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir 

.SOMEWHERE along the way, 
Jagjivan Ram lost touch with the 
changing scene... The personal 
tragedy of Jagjivan Ram is a sym¬ 
bol of the larger tragedy ot tradi¬ 
tional leadership—S. Nihal Singh 
in India Today 

I HAVE enough intelligence and 
education to decide for myself— 
Jyoti Basu in the West Bengal 
Assembly 

THE sue is even more disruptive 
and anti CPI(M) in its attitude 
than the Coogress (I)—CPHM) 
leaders quoted in The Statemtm 

I DON’T notice that I am a wo¬ 
man—Margaret Thatcher. British 
Prime Minister 

RESETTLEMENT colonies wht' 
account for one-sixth of r 
are my first love—Delhi’s I' 
ernof and ex-vice chai' 

Delhi Development Au*’ 
mohan . 


scatioigAhi Bhutan Malik 




DEtHI DIARY 


GENUINELY VAGUE 

ON March 13, a baby son was bom 
to Maneka. younger daughteriin- 
law of Mrs Gandhi. While the 
occasion gave many politicians a 
chance to meet Mrs G^diii’s fami¬ 
ly, the eunuchs of Delhi stole the 
show. One such group had been 
active at 12, Willingdon Crescent 
shortly after the victory of the 
Congress (I) in the midterm polls. 
As soon as news of the birth 
spread, a batch of eunuchs arrived 
at 1, Safdarjung Road, the PM’s 
airrent and omdal reddence. As 
is customary in northern India on 
such occasions, they started dan¬ 
cing and demanding money. They 
were given Rs. 300, but that was 
not the end of the story. Another 
group of eunuchs put In an appear¬ 
ance the very next day and de¬ 
manded money for their perfor¬ 
mance. When told that a similar 
group had already performed the 
previous day and been paid, the 
second batch insisted that they 
were ^nuine, while the others 
were the frauds. 


PLEASING THE GODS 



EVER since Mrs Gandhi has re¬ 
entered the portals of South Block, 
she has been visiting one holy 
place after another. She also 
organised an 11-day havan (yajna) 
at 1, Safdarjung Road before shift- 
ting back to that house. Accord¬ 
ing to a reliable source. Pandit 
Kamalapathi Tripathi, her Rail¬ 
way Minister and religious coun¬ 
sellor, has advised her to under¬ 
take visit.s to 55 places of pilgri¬ 
mage in order to stave ott any 
evils which may befall her. Though 
the Ust of these places is not avail¬ 
able, it is evident from Mrs 
Gandhi's visit to the Vaishnodevi 
shrine that she is taking the 
advice seriously and is prepared to 
take the most arduous journey as 
well. Incidentally, two days after 
the birth of her third grandchild, 
she visited the dargah of Chisti at 
Ajmer and the Brahma Mandir at 
Pushkar. 


SINGH INC. 



C. P. 2V. Singh 


DISUNITER.XO 
THE END 


THE terra "Youth Congress” is 
increasingly being used to refer to 
the Youth Confess (I), youth 
wing of the ruung Party. 'The 
other Youth Congress, the one 
owing allegiance to Oevaraj Vrs's 
Party, has almost been forgotten 
although it still exists. Indeed, it 
still has in its ranks two famous 
past presidents of the Indian Youth 
Congress — Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi and Ambika SonJ. Das 
Munshi had been reappointed pre¬ 
sident of the organisation after the 
Party split in 1978 but recently 
resigned from the post. Dhlm 
Singh, a firebrand Kashmir MLA, 
has been the caretaker president 
following bis departure. The 
(dioice of a new president has 
thrown the demoralised organisa¬ 
tion into, further disarray. The 
most powerful group comprising 
Das Munshi, Ambika Soni and 
Lalit Maken, favours the candi¬ 
dature of Suresh Kalmadi of Pune, 
who till very recently a member 
of Sharad Pawar's parallel Con¬ 
gress in Maharashtra. The other 
faction, led by Bhim Singh and 
Bhikubhai Jhala of Gujarat 
favours Kishore Deo, a Congress 
(U) MP from Andhra Pradesh. 
While this factionalism shows no 


C. P. N. Singh is the thuxl succe- 
.ssivc Singh to become Minister of 
State for Defence. The earlier post 
of Defence Production Minister 
(With the rank of State Minister) 
was discontinued Iw Morarji Desai 
who appointed Prolesaor Sher 
Singh the State Defence Minister. 
The post was taken oyer by 
Chaudhury Jagbir Siifgh in the 
Charan Singh Government. C. P. 
N. Singh belong to the princely 
family of Padrauna. a former 
state in Oeoda district of UP. Hie 
two other Singhs had been Jats; 
Sher Singh from Rohtak and 
Jagbir Singh from Bulandshar. 
while the present Government’s 
preference for a Singh for the 
post, in keeping with tradition, 
cannot be disputed, there is 
speculation as to why a Defence 
Production Minister has not been 
appointed. The Defence Production 
Ministry prefers Hindi names 
and the Ministry in Mrs Gandhi’s 
time used to be called Raksha 
Vtpadan Mantry. The acronym of 
that would be RUM something 
most obnoxious to Mr Morarji 
Desai. One can only hope that Mrs 
Gandhi’s pro-prohibitionist atti¬ 
tudes were not a factor in not 
appointing a ’RDM’. 


signs of abating, the AICC (U) 
chief, DevaraJ Urs;, is reportedly 
in favour of disbanding the Youth 
Congresa (U) altogether. Instead, 
it appears that be has In mind the 
formation of a youth council to be 
beaded by thd AKX: (U) cnief 
himself. And what of the youth 
activists? They will be put in 
charge of cells which will be set 
up under the youth council. 


HER LOYAL 
OPPOSITION 


BEFORE Raj Narain and Babu I 
Jagjivan Ram exposed the chinks 
in the armour of the opposition, 
the Congress (I) was apprehensive 
about the prospects of the Party 
in the Vidhan Sabha polls. This 
was caused by the fact that Lok 
Dal and Janata votes put together 
in many constituencies in the mid¬ 
term poll amounted to more than 
those polled by the Congress (I). 
Now the situation has changed 
drastically. One Youth Congress 
(1) MP from Uttar Pradesh, who 
wields considerable inttuenoe in 
the AICC (1) office, was heard aav- 
log recently: "Thanks to Babuji 
and Netaji, we will now surety 
get 300 seats out of the total irf 
425 in UP”. 

D. E. NiZAMUDDIN 





you too will be left 
rubbino your eyes 































